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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
.  bmNQUENCY  PRSYMTION  ACT  Q 


^  WEDNESDAY,  ICABCH  26,  1980  -  * 

.   ;       '  ^  U.S.  Senate, 

'  Co^'MVmX  ON  THE  JUDICIART,' 

^  \        '         y       -  WdsUngtpn^D.G. 

 '  The  cdmniitteo  ineti  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  6226/ 

Dirkseni3enate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Strom  Thurmona  (icting  chair- 
man) presiding.  ^  ^ 
Present :  Senators  Thurmond  and  Bayh. 

Also  present :. Mary  K.  Jolly,  staff  director  and  counsel,  Subcom- 
mittec  on  the  GonstitutionJ  Barbara  Dobynes,  staff  assistant;  Brian 
*  %rzgeraldrand"  Daun  De  Vorc,  law  clerks;  Jesse  Sydnor,  counsel; 

Senator  Metz^nbaum;  Luther  Washington,  legal  assistant.  Senator 
/  Metzenbaum;  Arthur  Briskman,  counsel.  Senator  Heflin;  BetK  Ed- 
.    wardi5,  minority  counsel,  Senator  Cochran ;  Renn  Patch,  minority  coun- 
^    #  sel.  Sentaor  Hatch;  Yolanda  McClain  Branchc,  minority  cdu^sel, 
Senator  Dole:  Richard  W.  Velde,  minority  counsel,  Sena to^*  Dole; ^ 
Eric  Hultman,  minority  counsel.  Senator  Thurmond ;  Liz  KcNicliols. 
-      legal  assistant;  Senator  Mathias.  ,  / . 

Setiator  Thtwmond  [acting  chairman,  presiding].  The  committee 
"  will  come  to  order.  "  ,  -  / 

•OPEHINO.  STATEMEIIT  OF  HON.  STROM  THUBMOND,  a|  TJ.S, 
.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF^SOTITH  CAROHHA  ! 

Senator  Thurmond.  This  morning  the  committee  begins  hearings  on 
several  bills  tb  reauthorize  thc^JTuvenile  tTustice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974r.     ^      '         \  .  • . 

^Before  the- committee  is  a  proposal  introduced  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh,  S.  2441,  one  by  Senator  Dole,  S-  2434,  and  the  administration's 
proposal,  S.  2442,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Bayh,  by  request. 
These  various  measures  will  be  the  subject  of  the  hearings  today  and 
-  ,    -tomorrow^  i:  ^  .  ^  .  v< 

The  ori^nal  le^slation,  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  was  the  first  comprehensive  Federal  response  to  the  problem 
of  juvenile  crime.  I  supported  that  le/2:islatiori  because  I  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  rise  in  juvenile  irime  apd  the  number  of  jouths 
:  t     ^  -who  were  runniijg  away  .from  their  homes. 


We  have  now  had  6  years  of  experience  with  Ihisiegislation,  It  has 
been,  I  tluiiK,  a  rocky  road.  There  ave.  conflicting  views  throughout  tlie 
country  on  how  to  respond  to  juvenile  crime  J  How  to  separate  status 
offenders  from  nonstatus  offendei^;  and  how  much  of  the  overall  crim- 
inal justice  resources  should  \k  devoted  to  this  problem.    ^       .    ^  \ 

Many  more  issues  will  beVaised,  I  am  sure,  by  the  witnesses  that 
have  been  invited  to  testify  before  the  committee* 

We  will  listen  carefully  to"their.testimC)ny  and  the  expertise  they 
brmg  to  us.  The  committee  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  the  future  of  this  program.  *  ^  •  . 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BIRCH  BAYrf,  A  VJS.  SENATOR  F§OM 
THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA  ^ 

C  .  Today,  we  begin  our  first  of  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  reauthoriza- 
"'^tion  of  tlie  Juvenile  Justice  arid  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 
'    Most  of  you  ar^e  here  today  because  you  have  in  some  major  way 
affepted  the  lives  of  children,  ^dults,  and  Congress  in  helping  to  pro- 
vide a  juvenile  justice  system  tliat  is  more  just 
We  are  considering,  today  and  tomorrow,  three  Sen  e  bills:  (1) 
*  S.  2434,  introduced  by  Senator.  Dole  to  extend  tlibJuvenile  J ustice  Act 
.and  Runaway  Youth  Act  for  4  years;  (2)^Sf  2441,  introduced  by  the 
'^•senior  Senator  from  Indiana  to  extend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Kun- 
aw  Youth  Act  for  5  years;  and,  (3)  S.  2442,  introduiisd  by  the  senior 
.Senator  from  Indiana,  by  request  for  the  President,  to  extend  the 
juvenile  Justice  Act  for  4  years.  . 

The  iViolent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  reauthorizes  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  prov  idiiig  $200  million  for  each  of  3  years  and  $225  million 
for  each  of  2  years  through  1985. 
S.  2441  also  would  do  the  following:  t  ^-  * 

(1)  Delemto  the  final  authority  for  the  Office  of  Juvemle  Justice  to 
the  Admintstfator  of  the  Office,  but  retain  it  in  LEAA.  Both  the  Dole 
bill  and  the  administration  bill  do  likewise.  j    m  j 

(2)  Require  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  to  develop  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  sacred  .straighttype  programs.         ^    .       /  i  . 

(3)  Rcquii-e  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  to  appoint  t\Vo  deputies 
and  one  %al  advisor.  .      .  _  ' 

(4)  Increase  citizen  participation  m  the  operation  of  the  program. 

(5)  Ketain  the  19.15'percent  maintenance  of  effort  provision,  but 
mandate  that  it  be  spent  for  programs  aimed  at  curbing  violent  crimes 
corrmitted  by  juveniles;  namely,  murder,  forcible  rape,  aggravated  as- 
sault, robbery,  and  arson  involvhig  bodily  harm,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  identification,  apprehension,  .speedy  adjudication,^ sentenc- 
ing and  rehabilitation.  _       .     ,       ^  ^- 

76)  Bequire  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  to  implement  the  mam- 
tenance  of  effort,  formula  grant,  discretionary  grant,  and  other  initia- 
tives indhe  Office.  .  ^  _ 

77-)  Pi;ovid(uidequate  administrative  suppoit  for  the  Office. 
.  -(8)  Extend  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  for  5  yeare  in 
HHS  at'^25  million  for  each^ol3  years  and  $30  million  fcr  each  of 
2  years  through  1985,  *"  ^ 


^  (9)  Provide  the  Secretary  of  HHS  v;lth  thcTiuthority /o  fund  na- 
tional hotlines  to  link  runaway^  hoinele.ss,  neglectcd>.aPAi  amised  youth 
"vrith-tlTOh'faiiTiltesiriKl'\n  Y 
.  ,  (lO)  Mandate  that  any  carryover  funds  frofn  the  Olli^ce  of  Juvenile 
Justice  be  antonuitically  trausfeircd  to  the  Kunaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act  l^January  1  of  each  subsequent  tiscal  year,  / 

This  legislation  is  designed  for  accountability,  ofticiency,  and  a 
new  initiative  focusing  on  violent  crimes  cominitted  by  juveniles.  It 
is  an  extension  of  the  1074  Juvenile  Justice  Act  wliijfh  will  strengthen 
and  stabilize  pnr  6-year  congressional  couMnitment  to  the  Act,  while  at 
the  same  time  mandating  that  the  Adniiriistratoy  oi  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Ofljce  lias  final  responsibility  for  iiuplenientiiigjihc  act's  provisions. 

During  the  1970s  our  hearings  and  investlgntious  in  Washington 
au'l  throughout  the  louiiU'}  led  me  to  two  in^portant  conclusions: 

Firet,  that  onr  past  system  of  juvenile  justice  \yas  geared  primarily 
_ to  react  lo  youthful  oilendera  rather  than  to  prevent  the  ybuthful 
offeiiso.       ^  /  \  . 

Second,  the  e\  idence  was  over\yhelming  that  the  system  failed  at  the 
.  crucial  )^oi,nt  when  a  youngster  fii*st  got  into  trouble"  The  ju\enile  who 
took  a  car  for  a  joy  ride,  or  vandalized  school  property,  or  viewed  shop- 
lifting    a  lark,  was  confronted  by  a  system  pf.  justice  hften  com- 
pletely incapable  of  responding  in  a  constructij/c  manner. 

However,  cruring  the  iate  seventies  and  j^h^iB  new  decade  of  the 
eighties,  we  h"ave  begun  to  build  on  our  past  cxperic^nces  with  the 
Jinenile  Justice  Ad^naking  subi>tantial  progress  not  only  at  the  Fed- 
^eral  leveKJbu't  also^^pecially  at  the  State,  local,  and  pri\ate  nonprofit 
level,  \Vc  have  the  \ital  oupport  of  hundreds  of  private  nonprofit 
groups  who  are  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  ad\  ocacy  .vork  on  be- 
half of  youth. 

We  intend.that  the  Juvenil^  Justice ,Oflicc  be  an  advocate  for  families 
and  3'outh  also.  While  at  tjie  saijne  time  protect  the  human,  constitu- 
tional, and  legal  rights  of^ur  childi"en. 

/  I  must  admit,  that  some  yomjgsters  must  be  incarcerated  in  secure 
^Jacilities  not  only  pSy  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  protection  of 
society'.  However*  those  young '.people  arc  few.  Secure  incarceration 
should  be  resen'^  for  tliosc  yourji  who  commit  feerion^.  \  iolent  offenses 
and  those  \v;j5o  cannot  be  handled  by  any  other  alternatives. 
But,  it .still  shocking  to  me  that  we  incarcerate,  in  secure  facilities, 
^  statub  pnd  nonofTeiulerij,  thote  who  are  non\  iolent.aild  noncriminal,  as 
well- as  our  ne«:lected  aud  abused  children,  more  often  that  those  who 
JUo  charged  with  or  comicted  of  criminal  offenses,  including  violent 
^  offenses.  Statiusand  nonoffenders  are  nioi-e  likely  to  be  institutionalized, 
*and  oilce  incarcerated,  more  likely  to  be  he]d  in  confinement  for  longer 
periods  of  time  than  those  who  are  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
criminal  offense?. 

Yet,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  of  1974,  mandated  that*7o.  percent  of 
the^tatub  and  nonoffeiulei-s  be  relea&ed.froni  secure  facilities  within  3 
years  and  100  percent  wit]un  5  years.  Yes.  we  have  c<yne  a  long  way, 
bjit  we  must  step  up  our  monitoring  capabilities  at  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Oflico  if  ^'C  are  to  succeed  in  our  joint  efforts.  "^'"^ 
^  Fqrther>  an  important  provision  in  the  1974  act  required  tlit  separa- 
tion of  children  and  adults*  in  any  .nstitiition/l  am  very  concerned 


td  leftm  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice,  in  responding  to  ciuestions 
^Submitted,  related  that  only  10  States  out  of  50  have  "reported 
l^Dmpirance"  with  this  provision-  of  A^L^^?  :i'i^Hg^i^^M.^^S^ 
rm6re:prpgress-in  these  past  6  yeTrs  since  this  provasioOii^bcen  m  the 

**^How.  many  of  these  10  States  have  actually  been  monitored  to  de- 
tennine  if 'they  are  "complying"  with  the  act  Rnd  not  ]ust  "reporting 

'''^TfeSmportant  question  and  one  that  I  would  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  address  this  morning,  m  addition  to  other  questions. 
The  cornerstone  pf  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  is  delinquency  pre- 

_!^h°"FH"'^T  Onvprnmontcan  plav  an  important  role  in  deUnquency 
prevenfionTbut  not  in  isolation.  Solutions  to  y6Trth^rime-cannot-be 
^      .11   '  1  .  r- 1  it.  -c^^^^ni  O/MTorninont  Tlipsft  Droblems  will 


prevention,  out  not  in  isolation,  kjuiulxwh^     •'  7X;  Ti 
.provide^excliisively  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  problems  will 
jLot.:^s61ved  by  simply  passing  a  bill,  issuing  a  report,  holding  a  hear- 

ing,  or  signing  a  lawdhWashirigtoh.  '  .   

The  most  valuable, assets  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  juvenile  crime  are 
,  the  family,  the  church,  and  our  schools.  Any  successful  •preventive 
Federal  juvenile  justice  effort  must  rely  heavily  on  the  conimitment  ot 
interested  citizens,  community  groups.  State  and  local  leaders,  juvenile 
,  court- judges,  social  -workers,  school,  personnel,  religious  leaders,  and  , 

— mbst-impdrtantly  on  the  family.  _   _  ._    . 

It  is  imperative  to  keepTHelegtslative  process  in  Ihis  perspective. 
Legislation  is  ncvei^solution  or  .cure-_alL.in  itself ;  it  is  a  framework  ^ 
"within  which  a  problem  can  be  attacked.'The  better  the  legislation,  the 
better  the  chance  the  systgm  will  meet  and  respond  appropriately. 

These  .amendments  are  one  stop  in  attacking  the  problem  of  ]  uveniie 
crime  mn  prudent  manner.  Equitable  resources,  in  relation  lo  our  cur- 
rent juvenile  population,  potential  cieatmty,  and  expertise  must  be 
committed  to  our  juvenile  offendei-s  and  n«bffenders,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  gains  in  addressing  these  problems  in  the  eighties.  u^.C^ 

Our  leadoff  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  representatives  f romtth^ 
Department  of  Justice.  Gentlemen  please  proceed  with  your  sfatc- 
ments  and  comments.  ,  „  n 
 [The  text  of  S.  2-t3-t,  S.  2441,  aRd  S.  2442  follow  :J 


Mth  congress 

2l>SS88IONv. 


S. 


,   To  amend  Uie  Juvenile  J:^i^ice;ud  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
5»  other  purposes. 


_  JNJ^  .SENATE.  OE  jniffi^I^  STATES 

—  -  -  —    -Maboh-IS  (legislative  dayrJAN0ABY'8)r-198O- 
Mr.  DoLK  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
_  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  197^,  and  for  other  purposes.  . 

1  \Be-ii.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ilfnise  of  Representor 
_  ,  2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  ;  8HOET-^T3fcfi  

4  Section  1.  This  ^Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile 
_    .5  \  Justice,  and.  Delinquency  Prevention  .Act  Amendments  of 

6  1^80".  -% 

7  AMBNBMBNT  TO  AUTHORIZATIONS 

8;^  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
9  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  di  1974  (42  tJ.S.C.  5671(a))  is 


6 


~r  ~  "  2  ^  - 
 1. .amendedzby  striking, g^  the  periodiat^the  end  o|Ae^first  . 

~  2 ""sentence  and"^iMertmg~a~comm^  follo^: — - 

 iiil  /  ^§  

.  3  "$100,000,000  forVeacli  of  theJisSn  years^^  „  : 

4  30, 1981/1982, /983,  arid;i9^^^  ^ 

5  (b)  Sectio/ 341(a)  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5751(a))  is';^ 
/  y     •  '     ,  .  '        -      '      *  ' 

amended^  by  striking  out  Ue  period^at  the  end  thereof  and 

r/7  insjBrting^  y  comma  and  the  Mowing:  "the  sum- of  ^  - 


8  $25,000,900  for  each*  of  the  fiscal  years,  endmg  "Septemp^er 
"  '9  30;  198j(  1982r  1983,  and  1984:". 

10  AUTHOMTY.OP  THE  ASSISTANT  ADMLOOsfBATOB  OF  THE 

11  pFFICB  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 

12  /prevention  ,  * 

13  /  Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

14  l/elinquency  Prevention  Act  of  .1974  (42  U.S.C.  5611(a))  is 

15  ^amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
,  IqI end  of  the  second  sentence.the  following:     under  the  policy 

17^  direction  and  control  of  the  Administrator". 
. /s        (b)  Section  201(d)  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C."  5611(d));i8 
J49^amendedJ)Y-flteiyng_out  "subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Ad- 
/  20  ministrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  the^policy 


-   21  direction  and  control  of  the  Administrator  . 


15 
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1  VmCBNTAGB  .OfTcWAIj  APPBOPBIAW^^ 


/A^:  3;^.^     Sec!*  4.  (a)^Se6tio^  261(b)  ofethejruyenile  Justice^and 


4)  C^PgMuencjr  IVeVfention  SgTIofn 

'5'  amendeii^  reScl  a3^  foIlowS: 


...  ^        -   r---^-        •  .  j 

^  ei  I!(bKlXlDLadd^ion  to  the  fiiSds  appropriated  under  sub- 

4^  :7' '  section  (a)  of  this  §ection,^tbere  shall  be  mmntajmed  from  ap* 


"^as  an; 

-^8  propriationa.ior  each  fiscal  year  allotted  to  each  Stato  under 


^    9  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 

~    ,     y-^  10  1&68>  at  least^that  percentage  of  the  total  expenditures  made 

y  "^  *ll  for  criminal  justice  programs  by  State  and  local  governments 

/ 

12  which  is  expended  for  juvenile  delinquency  programs  by  such. 


/ 


13  State  and  local  governments,  determined  in  accordance  with 

14  paragraph  (2), 

15  "(2)  The  percentage  under  paragraph  i\)  shall  be  the 

16  average  percentage  of  the  three  most  recent  fiscal  years  for 
17*  which  figures  are  available/'. 

18'  '      (b)  Section  1002  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

19  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.O.  3793a)  is  amended  to 

"20  Tead^aTfoUows: —  —  — ■  ■■  


21  "maintenance  op  effort  ^ 

22  "Sec.  1002.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 

23  under  section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

24  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  there  shall  be  maintained  from  ap* 

25  propriations  under  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  that 


IS- 


8 


4  ^  '     '  ^ 

—  —  -1 -percentage  of-the  total  expenditures  miieiotxriminrijujticii. 


2  programs  by  State  imdlocy  gbyernm(Bnt8  which  is  expended 


3  for-juvenilerdelinquency  programTby  suclTState  and;;local' 
•4<  governments,  determined  in  accordance  with,  subsection,  (b). 
5        ''(b)  The  percentage  undefTgM'agrapfa^l)-shall-be>the- 


^  ! 


6  average  percentage  of  the  three  most  recent  fiscal  years  for 

7  which  figures  are  available;". 


0*J^!j;j.^_  .  .   ^     .      .  _ 
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'2d  SB88ION 


  :     '  — —  — ^ 

Tojmend  the  JuvenOeJJuttiod  and  Delinqueocj  Fravention  Act  of  1974|  and  for  .  ^ 

othwpuipiMiei;  -varW' 


4- 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES 

^       '    '  "T£HB^f9"flcipiil*tive  day,  Janua3t  8),  1980 
"Mr.  Bath  introduced  the  following  biU;  which  .was  read  twice  and  referred'to  the, 
  '   Committ&e  on  the  Judiciary        -  -  . 


m 


To  amend  the  Juvemie  Justice  arid  Del-iquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represinta- 
-.2^tives. of. the.  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assen£ied, 

3  --  -   —  SHOETTITLB- 

4  Section  1.  This  Act  shall-be  cited  as  the  "Violent 

5  Juvenile  Crime  Control-Act  of  1980"- 

6  TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TJTtE  1  OF  THE  JU- 
-  VBNIEErimSTICB^AND^BIimQUENeX^PMB^ 
.•_yBNTIONA0TOF  1974 


"7~ 
_8- 


9  Sec.  101.  Section  101(a)'of-the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
'  ■  lb  'beliaquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 
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J-.-.  -i— (i)-by-8triking-out-l*and^Liime^^^ 
2        semicolon'in  paraiTgraph  (6);. 


:S  ^(2):by 'striking  put  the-perioi  at  >t^^ 

4  graph  (7)  and  in8erting:a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

5  .(3)  by  adding.at  .^e  end iKereo^Ae  following: 

6   "(8)  the  justice  system  shoiild  give- additional^t- 


"Y       tenfion  to  .violent  crimes ncomnutted-by-juvenilev-pat 


8  ^  -  ticularly  to.  .the  ;areM;  oHdentifica^^^ 
a     *  speedy  adjudication,  sentencing,  and  Vehabilitation/'. 
^  gfj^^^o)  Por«;p>«p>>R  (4>  Mid^(5)  of  scction  102  of 


-ft  to  Sfife 

11:  that  Act  are  repealed^; 

 ^ 


12  (b)  Section  103(7)- of  that  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
\  13  after  "Pacific  Islancls"  the  foUowingr  "the  Virgin  Islands,. 

14  GuamrAmerican  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
— L5_Mariana  Islands,".     ^  ;  ^  , 


16        (c)  Section  103(9)  of  that  Actis  amended  by  striking  out 


17  "law  enforcement"  and  inserting  "juvenile  justice". 


\ 


lis.  T3OTn=^AMENDMENT^ 

19  VEIJILE  JUSTIC^B  AND  DBIINQPNCY  PRE- 

20  VENTION  ACT  OF  1974 

21  SECr201v(a)  Section-201  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 


22  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
2i  follows:  . 

24  "Sec.  .201. 1(a)  There  is  hereby  established  within  the 
"^r25'-idepartment  of  Justice  under  the  general  authority  of  the  Ad- 


r  ministrator  of^^e  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adimnistra- 
2  tion,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
 3-don-(referred  to  in  this  AcLAaJheJOffice'l  The  Office  shall 

4  -1)6:  under  the  flirection  of  an  Adniinistratorrwhb-shall-be 

5  nonunated  by^he  President  by  and  with  the.advice  and  con- 
'6-  sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  shall  administer  the 

~ — lil-^cnvkinns.  nf  this  Ant  thrntigh  the  Office.  The  Admimsfrator 
_  .8  shall  :haye  final  ^authority^  to  award,  administer,  mo^, 
9  extend,  terminate,  monitor,  evaluate,  reject,  or  deny  all 
10  paHS,  iodpcfative  agreements  a^d  contPc^  from,  and  ap- 
U-  plications  for,  funds  made  avdlable  underthis  title. , 
"^2^     "(b)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe,  m  accordance" 
IS  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  Statea.Qode,  such  rules 
14  and  regulations  as^are-necessaiy  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
•  15  the  purposes  of  this  title.".*-  ' 
— 1%        (b)-Seetion~^201(e)iUf4hatJLCt  is  renumbered  "201(c);!., 
— ^lJ~/and-:ameMed4)X  "pf  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 

-l&jsistaiice  Administration". 

19  ^  (c)Section*^''201(0^of1*at"i^^^^^ 

20  (d)  A^new  subsection  "(e)"  is  aJfled^to  read  as  follows: 

21  *'(e)  There  shall  he-established  m  the  Office  a  Legal 
■22^Advisor  who  ^h&lt"far'gpgogitedi?y1iie-  Administrator-whose 

23  fiinction  shall  be  to  supervise  imd 'direct  the  Legal  Advisor 

24  vUnit  whose  respoilSbilitieoluill  lucluderlegatpolicy-develoii- 

25  ment,  implementation,  and  disseipinatibn  and  4he  coordina^ 


4 

„1:  :tion:of  such'matters':with  units;  THe* 

\3;  Enforcement  Msistence.  Administration /and  the  Office,  ol 
.•4  Justlce^^ 

'^5^  ;imF  matters  relating  to  the  wovisions^ofjto  Act;''.  '  

6        (e)  Section  "201(g)"  of  that  Act  is  renumbered  "201(0" 
7r-and-:amcnded-byr8tiMig-outAfi>^ep^ 

-j^—  (O^A  nfiw.  subsection  "(g)"  is  aaaed^regd^oHows: 

^9-        "(g)  The  Administarator  shaii  provide  the -Umt«^ 
40:  :Senate,:,Committee  on^  the-Judiciary  and  Be  United  - States 
11  TTnnsft  of  RepreBenfatives  gommittee  on  Educaticm  and 
^ef  "evaluatioh  of  ;th'^ 'Rahway  Juvemle 
is'  Awareness  Project,  the  so-called  'Scared-Straight!  pfogram 

14  or  other  similar  programs,  no  later  than  December  31, 

15  1980.". 

16  Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  204(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by, 
17 '  striking  out  ",  with  the  assistance  oi  Associate  Adminis- 

18  trator,".-  *^ 

19  (b)  Section  204(g)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

* 

'20  "Admimstration"  and  iniierting  "Office"; 
_21_._^     Sec.  203.  Sectik  20S(d)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 

22  striking  out  "Corrections"  and  inserting  ^Justice". 

-23      *  Sec.  204.  (a)- Section  222(a)  of  Aat  Act;-i8  aiuondeTBy^ 

'24  striking'  tfie  last  "and"  and  inserting:  inmiedia%-  Mter 

25  "Pacffic^slands"  the  following:  ",  the  Consmonwealdi  of  the 


•    ^'  r.i 


"T-  Northern  Mariana.lsljuifls,  jad  ifiy'lferritoiy  'or  polsession  of 
^     .  •  ~2-  the-United  StwteV'.  -  '*  -  --^--^-^ —  


— — —  _ -3        jb)  Sec^qn  2^^ 


4  "the  Virgin  Islands,  A&e^^^^ 

5  Territory o^the-PacMo^8lfmds'^and.inserti^gJ!a8,de^ 


6.  section- lOst?),",        S"        .  '  ^ 
7        Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  223(a)  6i  that  Act  is  amended  to 


8  read  as  follows:. 


9  -  ?'(a)  In  ordeivto  receive  formula  grants  mider  this  part,  a  / 
10  State  shall  .submit  a  plan^  for  carrying  out  its  purposes  in 


It  accordance  with  regulations  established  under  this  title,  such 
12  plati'must — 


^t3r  (b)-Section:223{^{3Kiii>-of^at"Actis-amendedj)j.sti^ 


14  ing  out  "established  pursuant  to  section  203(c)  of  the  Omni- 

•  15  bus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act^  of  1968, .  as 

<^16  amended".  '  / 

17        (c)^SectIon  223{aK3)(iv)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  p-trik- 

TS  irig  out  ''secU6n^20(b)~df  Ihe  Oitmibus  Crime' Controhand — 

.  19  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  mended;''l!Jid~itfserting' "sec-  - 

20  tion  1002  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979;". 

21  (d)  Section  223(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

22  the  lasT  sentence. 

23  (e)  Section  223(c)  of  that  Act  is  "amended  by  striking  out 


-24*-~-withthe  concuirence  of-the  Associate^Administrator,''., 


1  .  '(0  Section  223(d)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking"  out 
2'  in  Mcordance,  wth  sections  509,  5iO,  and  511.0?  tiUe  I  of 
•9  the  Onrnibus-Criihe  Corifrorai^^  1968,".. 


7"'~^§ECr206i^Ti6-Juveml^^^ 

5;  ve7tion  i^ct  ql  T974"ir  amend^r^by^ubstituUng  "Pnojrity 

6  Juvenile''  for  "Special  Emphasis*^  each  time  it  appears. 


7  "Sec.  207rSection  225(b)-(5)  and  .(6LoX  that_Act  is^ 

8  amended  by  striking  out  "planning,  agency"  and  inserting 

9  "advisory  group".  ^"  ~  -  - 

10  Sec.  208:  Section- 225(b)(8)  Ji^that  Act  is  mended 

11  striking-out  "agency"  the'first  time  it  appears  aniinsertiiig 


12.  "advi|oi3' group". 

'  13  Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  228(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended-by 
";gi;irii55g5iigmfaLWy4^^  Assistance 


-15  Admiidstration,". 

16  (b)  Section  228(g)  of  that  Act  is  amended—  _ 

17  (1)  by  striking  out  "part"  and  inserting  "title"; 

18  and 

39    '  (2)~b3r-striking-outJ!or  ywU  become^  available  by 

'20;_,  Viftlie  of-^the  appUc&tion  of  the  provisions  of  section  - 

tl'.y,  509  6f"th-e-Omnibus-Grime-ControLflnd_ SMe  Streets 

J2  A!ct  of  1968,  as  amended". 

23  Sec.  210.  Section  241(c)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by__ 

24  'striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal". 


.;Sbc..211.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended  to  . 
'  2u  read  as  follows: 

.  3  "(a)  To:c*ny^ut  tHe  purposes  of  this  title  there. is  au- 
.  4  *thorized  to  be  appropriated^ 1200,000,000  for  eAch  of  the 

.  /  '  '  /       .  r 

5  ;fisc4,yeiwra  1983, 
— 6-and^225>OQQ.OO0  for  eaich  of  the  ^cal  years^  ending  :Sep- 
1  ^  tember  30, ^1984,  and  ^1985.  Appropriated  funds  not  obligat- 
es ed  by  the  end^of  eacH- fiscal  year,^^sli«Jir        to  the  Secre- 
9  tary  for  the  purposes  of  Title  III,  no  la^r  than  Januarys  1,  of 

10  the  8ubs6quenrfiscJil7earA-,____^^^j^  ^ 

11  ^    (bj  Section*  261(b)^of  that-  Act  as  .amended  by  section 
^12  i002  of  the  Justice  System  Lriprovement  Act^of  1979  is . 

13  ^amended  by^  striking  all  after  the'last  "appropriations"  and 

14  inserting,  "under  the  Justice  System.  Improvement  Act^-of 

15  1979,-for-prgg;mns  aimed  to  curb  violent,  crimes  committed 
163)yjuyeiuLejA_namely,  .murderTforcible  raperrcbbeiy, jggra- 


17  vateTassauIt,  and  arson  involmg  bodUy  harm,  particularly 

18  to  tl^  areas  of  identiiication,  apprehension,  speedy  adjudica- 

19  tion,  sentencing,  and  rehabilitation.  Implementation,  includ- 

20  ing  guidelines,  of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
■^L..Jhg_Adniinis^tor^of  the  Office/'.  ,  ^ 

2'2.  ,  __Sec.  212.  Section  262  of  t^at  Act  amended  to-read 
Ji3  as  f^lows?    '  .  .     /        -  ^  _      •  " 

24  "Sec.  26^.  Of  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  under 
25^  Qii?  Act,  therfe  shall  be  allocated  an  .adequate  amount  for 


-l,i»dnunistrative  expenses  other  '^an  those^support  services 
2.  perform^  for  the  Office  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
3  Research,  liSd  Statistics.". 

4.       Sisc.  2:i^ectij>».263  (a),  (b),  aad  ^c)  of  that  Act  are 
•  5  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'    ■  '  •  T 

.j6-       "Sec.  263.  The  amendments  made  by  the  Violent  Ju- 

7  venile  .Criine  Control  Act  of 1980  shall  take  effect  upon 
~8  "OTTactmsnt.". .       ■   :        '  .  ■ " 
9-  X'TJTLE  m— AMENDMENTS  jOTHE  RUNAWAY 

10*  ~V  ^.^YOUTfl  ACT  • 

li'  »  Sec.  ,301.  Amend-^the-'caption  "TITLE  HI—" 
~12  RUNAWAY  YOUT^"'  by  inserting  "AND  HOpiLESS" 

13  immediately  after  "RUNAWAY". 

1^        Sec.  '302.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  - 
15  Delinquency  fteveiitiqn  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting 
16^  "and  Homeless"  immediately  after  "Runaway,". 

17  Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  302(1)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  ^ 

18  adding  "or  who  are  otherwise  homeless"  after '"permission". 

19  '  '  (b)  Section  302(2)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
20-^^^d  homeless"  after  "runaway". 

21  Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  311  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 

22  inserting  '-W  Immediately  after  "Spc.  311.". 

23  (b)  Section  3ll.of  that  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
^24^endlhereof  the  following: 


9 

e  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 


2>^urj)os^  o/^'prcyiding  a  national  telephone  conmfunicadons 
3  sy^m  td  link*  runaway  homelesTyouUis^with  their  fami- 
'4  Ues  ai^d  with  service  providers.''. 

5  Sec.  305.  (a^  Secdon  312(a)  of  .that  Act^is  amended  by ' 

6  striking  the\period  and  inserting  "or  wfio  are  otherwise 

7  homeless.". 

/8        (b)  Section  3f2n)K5)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
9  "and  homeless"  after  xnmaway"  the  first  time  it  appears. 

10  Sec.  3C€.  Section  ,3li5(l)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 

1 1  adding  "and  homeless"  after  "ruimway".  - 

^2        Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  341(a)  of!  that  Act  is  amended  to 

13  read  as  follows:  ^ 

14  "(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A  of  this  title' 

15  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  each 

16  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  80,  1981,  1982,  and 

17  1983,  and  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 

18  'September  30, 1984  and  1985.". 

if/ 

ill? '      (b)'  Section?  341(b),  is  amended  by  striking  "Omnibus 

20  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets.Act  of  1968,  as  amended." 

21  and  inserting:  "Jnstice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979.". 

22  '    TITLE  iV— MISCJEiliANEOUS  CONFORMm 
2  a  AMENDMENTS 

24  Sec.  401.  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

25  -  is  amended  »b^^8jrikijjg  out  "Associate  Administrator,  Office 

'•J/'  ■  " '  '      -  •     •  ■ 


^^10  »  "    .  - 

^i:  of'Juvenlle  J.ustice  and  Delmquency^Jrevention'*.and  insert- 

2  ing' "Administrator,  .^)(rice  of  ^Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
.^3.  :quehcy.Prevention,!\  .  ^  *  ^  - 

^  -4'  .X  .Sec.  402.  Sectipn  4351(b)  6f  title  18,  United  Slates 

5*  ^Code/is  amended  by  striking,  out  "Associate''^-.  "^-^  .   '  . 

6:       Sec.  403.  Section  1002  of  the  Justice  System  Improve- 

7  ment  Act  of  1979  is  amendediy  strikiiig  out  all  that  appeaxs 

8  after  "title"  and  Verting  the  following:  "for  programs  aimed 

9  to  curb  violent  crimes  committed  by  juveniles,  namejy, 

10  murder,  forcible  rape,  ro1)bery,  aggravated  assault,  and  arson 

11  involving  bodily  harm,  pahicidarly  to  theiareas  of  identifica- 

12  tion/ apprehension,  speedy  adjudication,  sentencing  and 

13  rehabilitation.", 

14  '  .Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

15  Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  ."Asso- 

16  ciate"  each  time  it  appears.  ^  , 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SMES 

Maich  19  (leguUdve  day,  Januaby  3),  1930'  / 
Mr.  Bayh  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  wlucb  was  read  twice  iind 
refemi'to  the  Committee  on  the.  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  •  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  >e  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justice  Amend** 

4  nients  of  1980". 

5  -      Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

6  Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended  as  follows: 

7  (1)  Section  lOKaK^ysMiended  by  inserti  jg  the 


8        words  "alcohol  and"  after  the  word  "abuse"  and 


•  20  jT   '  -  '  •  


9 


\    "    '  ■  'a 


'pprf-'--^    I  ^  ..    (2)  Section. .lOl(a)  is  further  Wend^^'by  strikshg-^   ^ 

r .*  ..\-^2^,    ouUthe  -word  "and"  at.  the  end  of -prngraph  .(6);  by 

5.  ,   ^^jn^  .3      <SltrikingIoutJheiperiod  aUhe  end^f  p«^%H  (7) 
".'    ■■   .   ■  •  ■  ■■ 

vt^' .        ,^    .■   inserting/ Vand'!  in  Ueu  tfie'reof,  and,  by- adding  at  the  -^^^ 

r|^  5      /end  the^of  tKe  foUowing  new  pj^agraph:   ..^  , 
^^'yi  -    ..-^  .6  "(8)  the,  jUvenfle  justice  system  shoii^  give  addi- 

7        tiohal  attendbn.  to  the  qjroblem  of  th«  serious  , 


^5. 


"~offen)^ri^  particularly  in  the  areas  of  apprehension^ 
9  ^  /identification,  speedy^djudicationrsentencing  an&  re- 
;    "  -^vslO        habilitation.'".  ^.  ' 

11  "  ^  ^  • . (3>  Section.l03(7)' is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
/^''^  ^   12  jy-.^      %^ihe  term  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 

^15-  UnitSrStates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common-  - 

14     "^'Ve'Sth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,"  Guam,  - 

•    15_       i^erican.Samoa,-tiie  Tnist  -Territory^ 

-    16        lands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
17  Islands;". 

.18  -    (4)  Section  103(12)  is  amended -to  read  as  follows: 

19  "(12)  the  term  "juvenile  detention  or  correctional 

20  facilities"  means  any  secure  public  or  private  facility 

21  used  for  the  lawful  custody  of  accused  or  adjudicated 

22  juvenile  offenders  or^  nonoffenders  or  any  ^lic  or  pri- 

23  vate 'facility,^  secure  or  nonsecure,  which  is  also  used 

24  for  ttfe  la^  custody  of  accused  or  convicted  adult 

25  criminal  o&enders;  and". 
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Peeve  ntion.Oppice 
Sec.  3.,  Title  TLi  part  A  of  such  Act  is  amended  'as 


(1) 'Section  206(c)  is-^ended  by  inserting  at  the- 


end  therepf  the  follo>ying  new  8entence:--'lThe  Council  * 
shall  review  and  make.*  rocoimendations  on -all  jointr^^ 
funding  efforts  undertaken  by  thejOffice^  pf  Juvenile 
Justice  and  .Delinquency  Prevention  with  member 
agencies  of  the  Council.". , 

(2)  Section  206(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(e)  Th^-Chairman  of  the  Council  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval ^f  the  Council,  appoint  ^a  staff  director,  ,  an  assistant 
staffldirector,  and  such  additional  staff  support  a$  the  Chair- 
^an^considefs  necessary  to  cai^~6ut  the  funcHoris  oflEe~ 


16-Council.". 
17 
18 

Id 

20 

21 
22 


(3)  Section  207(d)  is  amendi^d  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen; 
tence:  "Each  ^oup  of  appointments  for  four-year 
terms  shall  include  at  least  two  appointees  who  are 
members  of  a  State  advisory  group  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  223(a)(3)  of  this  Act.". 


d 
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-JllJfAOT  Br-FEDERAi,  Assistance  TO  .  , 

-  2'  '  Pboobams-   '.'    •  ""^^ 

■  S  .  -  Sbc.  .4.  Jitle'  II]  :p8rt  B  of  such.  Act  is  amended  as 

4'^foUows:  -.   ■  ■  . '  >^«» 

.5  -  .  .  .(1)  Section  223(aK10)  is.  amended  by  striking  the 

6  .  word  "and"  before  the  words  "to  estaWish.and  adopt", 

T  arid  by  inserting-^after  "juvenile  justice  standards"  the , 

'  8  following  words:  ",  and-  to  identify,  adju^cate,„and. 

9  provideTeffective  institutional '  and  community-based  - 

10  treatment  altematWes  for  the-  serio.us,  violent,  or 

11  chronic  repeat  juvemle  offender".  ^.^ 

.12  (2)  Section  223(a)(;0KA)  is  amended  by  inserting 

13  after  "rehabUitative^service"  the  following:  ''including. 

14  programs  and  services'"  targeted  to  the  tfeatment  and 

15  rehabilitation  of  seriousT^vioIent,  oTchronic  repeat  ju- 

16  .venile  offenders.".  ^ 

17  (3)  .Section  223(a)(10)  is  further  amended  by 

18  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 

19  graphs: 

20  "(J)  projects  designed  to  identify  and  work 

21  •  with  criminally  involved  juvemle  gangs  in  orde^  to 

22  channel  their  energy  to  constructive  and  lawful 

23  outlets; 


^  **(K)  progranis  designed  to  identify  and  focus 
resources  upon  the  serious'  violent,  or  chronic 
repeat  juvenile  offender;  *  .v.: 


''(L)^  special  institutional  units  or  progmns  to 
provide  intensive^  supervision  and  treatment  for* 
violent  juvenfle.delinqiient  offenders;". 
-        "  (4)  Section  224(aXlO)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  **aud'*  at  the  end  thereof. 

(5)  Section  224(aKll)  is  amjsnded  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting     and"  in  lieu  thereof. 

,  (6)  Section  224(a)  is  further  amended  by^  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

''(12)  develop  and  implement  progrsuns  designed 
to  increase  the  ability  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  to 
gather  information  on  violent  or  serious  juvenile  crime, 
to  assure  due  process  in  adjudication,  and  to  provide 
resources  necessary  for  infonaed  dispositions  of  juve- 
nile  offenders.". 
Part  C— National  Institute,  fob  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Sec.  5.  Title  n,  part  0  of  such  Act  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows;  '  ; 

(1)  Section  243(1)  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
word  ''applied"  after  the  word  "coordinate". 
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=(2)  Section  243(5)  is  amfinded  by  inserting  the 


•1 

2^    word  "applied""^Ser;the  words  "private  agencies, 

->  >  i  4chJ^.- 

—  ft 

4  .  "  (3)  SecUon-245'i8  amended  byrstriking  the/wpjd? 
5^  ^Associate  Administrator"  and  inserting  the  words 
6  "Deputy  Associate  Adininifltrator  for  the  National  In- 
n  .     stitute  for  .Juvenile  JusUce -and.  Delinquency  Preven- 

8  tion"  inJieu  thereof. 

9  J     pjutxlD— ApministbativbI^oi^^^ 

10'       Sec.  6.  Title  H,  part  D  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 

11  follows: 

12  (D  The  first  sentence  of  section  261(a)  is  amended 

< 

13  to  read  as  follows:  "To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

14  title  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums. 

15  *       as  are  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 

16  September  30,  1981,  September  30,  1982,  September 

17  30,  1983,  and  September  30,  1984.". 

18  (2)  Section  261(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

19  "(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated  under  section 

20  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  wid  Delinquency  Prevention 

21  Act  of  1974,  the  Administration  shall  maintmn  from  the  ap-r 

22  propriation  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Atoinistra- 

23  tion,  other  ^han  funds  earmarked  for  research,  evaluation, 

24  and  statistics  activities,  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  20  per 

25  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for  the  Administration,  for 


25 
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1  juvenile  delinquency  programs.  The  Administration  f.hall  pro- 
^~vrde~al^equate  sKare  of  research,  evaluation,  and  statistics" 

3  funding  for  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  acti  nties  and 

4  .is  encouraged  to  provide  funding  for  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 

5  grams,  over  and  above  the  20  per  centum  maintenance  of 

6  effort  minimum.  The  Associate*  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 


7  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  subject  to  the 

8  review  and  approval  of  the  Admmistration,  shall  publish 
V  9  guiHelinerforthe  implementation  of  "this  subsection.'*. 

10  (3)  Section  .261  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 

11  the  end-thereof  the  following,  new  subsection: 

12  **(c)  A  reasonable  amount  of  the  tptel  annual  appropri- 

13  ation  under  this  title  shall  be  allocated  and  expended  by  the 

14  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  plannmg  and  implementing 

15  joint  interagency  programs  and  projects  authorized  under 

16  part  A.''. 
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SMuLtor  TinniMONi).  We  welcome  our  first  witnesses  here  this  morn- 
ine.Wewilinowbepleusedtocallxiponthem.  ,    _  _    .  . . 

fy^have  a  panel  at  the  begiiining  here  Charles  B- Renfrew  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice;  Homer  i.  Broqme, 
AStabr^De^ignate,  Law.  Enforcement  Assistant  Admimstra- 
.tiottranMra^I-^1»^-artz,-Admim^ 


and  Delinquency  Prevention;  Washington,  D.O. 
.1  believ^yoitiiave  statements  that  you  wish  to  present  at  this  time. 
We  will  be  glad  to  Iiear  from  you. 

PAirei  OF:  HON;  CHARIES  B.  KEBPKEr,  DEPUTY^  ATTOpEY 
O^^MbJSi^-^M^TigaSft  OF  JUSTICE;  HOICEK  F.  BEOOfflB, 
ADMpnsmTOR-pESIGNATE,  LAW  ENFORCEME«T*ASSISTANCE 


ADMmSTMTldN;  AHD  IKA  M..SCHWABTZ,  ADMIHI§TSAT0B; 
GmCE  OF  JTJVEKILE  JUSTICE  ^AMD  DELUiaU^CY  PRE- 
VEHTiON  ,  .-_  ■ 


Mr.  Renfrew.  This  is  the  first  appearance  that  I  am  making  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  before  a  Senate  committee.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  more  important  topic  or  one  that  is  of  more  interest  or  concern  to 
me  than  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

^  ArS"isly!know,  I  spent  over  8  years  as  a  Federal  district  court 
judge:  I  have  had-an  intimate,  and  too  often  painfully  personal,  ac- 
quaintance with  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  this  country.  , 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  area  of  greater  priority  or  need  than  bring- 
ing attention  to  the  iuvenile  justice  system'and  the  concerns  that  this 
legislation  seek#tp4iddresjs.  • 

You  are  looking.today  "  -r   ■   .  i  „ 

Senator  Thurmoxd.  ^c  arc  glad  to  have  you  here.  I  want  to  com- 
mend yon  im  being  willing  to  give  uirff  Feacralinidgcslnp  to  become 
the  Deputy  Attorney  Gcncfal.  There  aren't  very  many  people  who 
would  give  up  a  liJctime  job  like  that  to  come  and  serve  the  country 

''^i£r"''£N4Iu:w.''Wcl!,  I. hope  that -doesn't  impair  my  credibility. 

^^ScnatOT,'''l  do  speak  witlt  great  feeling  about  this  topic.  The ^tgpic 
here,  of  course,  is  the  reauthorization  of  legislation  of  great  significance 
to  OUT  Nation's  youth,  the  Juvenile  Jubticc  and  Delinquency  preven- 

-  *^'°Oi^^haTf  of  the  administration  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  I 
strondv  urge  that-this  important  program  be  continued. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  is  change 
oriented  and  has  find  an  impact  f^r  greater  than  many  other  Govern- 
ment programs  of  comparable  size.  •  W  .^if^r.A 
.  Since  lOH,  gr»at  progress  has  been  made  hi  removing  status  offend- 
ers and  nonoLnders  such  as  dependent  and  neglected  youth  from 
iuvenile  detention  and  correction  facilities.          ^   ,  . 

Most  States  have  pledged  to  separate  juveniles  in  institutions  f  rom 
regular  contact  with  accusod  or  adjucnSatcd  adult  offenders.  New  alter- 
natives to.  traditional  juvenile  justice  system  processing  of  children 
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have  been  demonstrat4?id.  Government  agencies  and  private,  nonprofit 
organizations  are  joining,  together  in  cooperative  programing  to  help 
young  people.     ^  , 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  are  moving  away  from  merely  re- 
acting to  youthful  offenders.  To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  we 
are  AVprkmg  to  prevent  delinquency  before  it  occurs.  Prevention  pro- 
grams are  being  supported  which  fdc^s  on  the  schools  and  the  educa- 
tional process,  which  target  the  employment  problems  of  young  per- 
sons, and  which  deal  with  entire  families  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  Juvenile.  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has  caused 
officials  at  all  levels  of  Government  to, rethink  the  ways  they  have  been 
do.  ig  business,  including  those  of  us  at  the  Federal  level. 

One  place  where  an  improvement  must  be  made  is  in  the  area  of 
coordination.  It  has  been  difficult  to  interrelate  the  varied  missions 
and  responsibilities  of  separate  Federal  units  to  reflect  a  national 
youth  strategy. 

The  Coordmating  Council  on.  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  presents  a  uniouei  opportunity  for  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering  programs  whicli  mpact  on  youth  to  marshal  their  forces 
and  act  in  a  unified  manner. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that,  with  the  strong  , support  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  by  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  more  effective  action. 

This  mechunism  for  ^^romoting  consistency  among  Federal  agencies 
is  being  better  utilized  Uian  in  the  past.  It  is  receiving  the  personal 
attention  of  policymakeis  and  has  set  out  to  accomplish  some  very 
realistic  objectives  that  have  far-reaching  implications. 

As  you  know,  last  May,  the  administration  submihed  to  Congress 
its  proposal  to  continue  tne  authorization  of  the  Juvcaile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  beyond  fiscal  li)§QJLsvilljaQLgQJntQ_aIL 
tlie  details  ot  that  proposal  now,  but  J  would  like  to  address  one  issue 
of  particular  importance. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  children  require  special  protections 
when  thej^  come  into  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

An  initial  i*eason  for  the  development  of  juvenile  courts  was  to  pro- 
vide such  protections  and  separate  children  from  the  adult  criminel 
justice  system.  One  area  where  we  have  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
protection,  however,  is  the  placement  of  juvenilCo  in  adult  jails  and 
tockups.  , 

The  detention  of  juveniles  in  adult  jails  and  lockups  has  long  been 
a  moral  issue  in  this  coiintrv  which  has  been  characterized  by  sporacUc 
public  concern  and  niininnif  action  toward  its  resolution. 

Perhopi^the  general  laclc  of  public  awareness  and  low  level  of  official 
action  is  due  to  a  low  level  of  visibility  of  juveniles  in  jails — but  they 
are  there. 

y^ot  until  1071,  with  the  completion  of  the  National  Jail  Census,  did 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  jailing  of  juveniles  surface. 

On  one  day  in  1970,  the  census  revealed  7,800  juveniles  living  in  4,037 
jails,  A  comparable  census  in  1974  estimated  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren held  had  grown  to  12,744. 

Significantly,  these  surveys  excluded  facilities  holding  persons  Jess 
than  48  hours.  This  is  critical  with  respect  to  juveniles  because  it  is  the 
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police-lockup  and  drunk  tank.to  which,alleged  juvenile  offenderaare 
often  relegated  awaiting  court  appearance,  ^ 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  500,000  juveniles  are  ad- 
mitted to  adult  jails  and  lockup's  each  yean  Who  these  children  are  ^ 
also  significant  A  recent  nme-State  survey  by  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  indicated' that  18  percent  of  the  juveniles  in  jails  had  not  even 
been  charged  with  an  act  which  would  be  a  crime  if  committed  by  an 
adult.  .  ^  '   '  I  . 

Four  percent;had  committed  no  offense  at  all.  Of  those  jailed  on 
crimmal-type  offenses,  88  percent  were  theje  on  property  and  minor 
.charges*  '  f  i  i. 

The  jaiUng  of  children  is  harmful  to  them  m  several  ways-  Ihe  most 
widely  known  harm  is  that  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  by  adults  m 
the  same  facility.  Even  short-term  pretrial  or  relocation  detention  ex; 
poses  juvehiles  to  assault,  exploitation,  and  injury,       *  .   ,  . 

Sometimes,  in  an  attempt  to  protect  a  child,  local  officials  will  isolate 
,  the  child.from  contact  with  others.  Because  juveniles  are  highly  vul- 
nerable to  emotional  pressure,  isolation  of  tlie  type  provided  in  adult 
facilities  can  have  a  long-term  negative  impact  on  an  individual  ciiild  s 

mental:health,  .    ^      -   ^    .x.  i*   •  •    i  * 

Having  been  built  for  adults  who  have  committed  criminal  acts, 
jails  do  not  provide  an  environment  suitable  for  the  chre  and  mainte- 
'  nance  of  delinquent  juveniles  or  status  offenders. 

In  addition,  being  treated  like  a  prisoner  reinforces  a  child  s  nega- 
tive self-image.  Even  after  releak,  a  juvenile  may  be  labeled  as  a 
crhninal  in  his  community  as  a.  result  of  his  jaUing,  a  stigma  wHicn 
can  continue  for  a  long  period.  xi.     .  •  * 

The  impact  of  jail  on  children  is  reflficted  by  another  grim  statistic-- 
the  suicide  rate  for  juveniles  indarceratod  jn  adult  lails  during  lJ7b 
was  approximately  seven  times  the  rate  among  children  held  m  secure 
juvenile  detention  facilities.^"* 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  give  other  reasons  why  it  is  bad  policy  to 
place  children  in  adult  jails  and  lockups,  both  in  social  and  economic 
terms.  I  am-pleased^to  note  a  growing  number  of  court  decisions  which 

concur  in  this  view,  ^  ^       *      ,  x     •  i  x  *i  •  in. 

Placing  children  in  jails  has  been  found  to  violate  their  rights  to 
treatment,  to  constitute  a  denial  of  due  procass,  and  to  be  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  ^       ,  . .     .         ^  *^  «/i 

Leading  national  organizations  have  been  working  together  to  ad- 
dress the  jailing  of  iuveniles,  as  well.  T  -yry  t   ^  H^w^fn/I 

On  April  25/1979,  the  National  Coalition  for  'Tail  Keform  adopted 
by  consensus,  the  position  that  no  person  under  age  18  should  be  held 

^^MembSre^of  the  coalition  include  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Sheriff's  Assoomtion;  the  N^^^^^^^ 
Counties,  the  National  T^^airue  of  Cities,  the  Nn^^ionnl  Ass(Kiah^ 
Blocks  in  CriminalMustice  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  TTnion. 

Despite  this  important  attention,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  lailing  of  chil- 
dren i^mains  a  national  catastrophe-one  which  this  committee  has  an 

^'iSearSndJs^haJ^^^  made  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  in 
deinstitutionalizing  status  offenders  and  nonoffenders.  ^  ^ 
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Pursvant  to  section  223(a)  (13),  of  the  act,  fewer  juveniles  are  de- 
tained /in  all  types  of  institutional  settings  where  they  have  regular 
contacjt  with  adults.  But  more  can  be  done  through  the  act  to  assure 
that  juveniles  are  completely  removed  from  adult  jails  and  lockups,  the 
most  inappropriate  of  the^,  institutional  settings. 

The  current  position  of  the  OlKce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  is  that  section  223(a)  (13),  requires  at  a  minimum 
**siffht  and  sound"  separation  of  juveniles  and  adults  iii  all  institutions, 
including  jails  and  lockups. 

Such  separation  has  been  particularly  difficult  to  accomplisli  in 
county  jails  and  municipal  lockups  because  adequate  separation,  as 
intended  by  the  act,  is  virtually  impossible  within  most  of  these 
institutions. 

As  a  result,  juveniles  are  often  isolated  in  what  are  the  most  undesir- 
able areds  of  the  facilities,  such  as  solitary  cells  and  drunk  tanks. 

Also,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  children  held  in  jails,  though  sepa- 
rated from  adults,  will  receive  even  ininiinal^services  required  to  meet 
their  .spe'*»al  needs. 

I  propose  to  j;ou  that  in  reauthorizing  the  Juve^iile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act,  Congress  absohitely  prohibit  the  detention 
or  confinement  of  |uveniles  in  any  institution  to  which  adults,  whetlier 
convicted  or  awaiting  trial  are  confined.  Incentives  should  be  provided 
to  encourage  the  complete  removal  of  children  from  adult  jails  and 
lockups  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pxpect  that  the  practices  of 
prior  decades  can  be  changed  overnight.  It  would  also  be  unreasonable 
to  suddenly  demand  that  States  which  are  making  a  good-faith  effort 
to  comply  with  current  provisions  of  the  act  be  immediately  given  an 
additional  burden.  ^  . 

The  requirement  of  the  act  that  juveniles  and  adults  be  separated 
in  all  institutions  is  laudntory,  but  with  respecj  to  jails  ami  lockups 
TrTTi5t-go-iiirt4iet^than-,scpanitiQn,.__J^^^ 
I^suggest  that  a  requirement  be  included  tliat  witlriTnin-Jtdditional 
5  years,  participating  jurisdictions  remove  all  juveniles  fronf  adult 
jails  ^.nd  lockups.  This  will  enable  the  thorough  pUinning  and  prepa- 
ration which  will  be  needed  to  initiate  such  major  changi-s,  particu- 
larly on  the  i>art  of  State  juvenile  justice  advisory  jrroups.  Further 
incenti\'es  could  be  placed  in  the  statute  to  encourage  affective  faction. 

Pleas4  note.  I  am  not  advocating  the  release^f rpm  detention  facili- 
ties ot  all  youth.  Juveniles  allegedHo  have  committeed  serious  crijrnerf 
against,  persons  may  need  to  be  detained,  biit  just  not  ia  adult  Jails 
and  lockups.  ^  ^        ^  .     *  <  i 

I  might  add,  we  have  made  an  initial  anal^vsis^gf  the  x^ost  that  might 
bo  incurred  in  such  a  program.  This  analysis  sug^rcfts  that  tljore  will 
be  a  net  savinc^  in  the  long  run  for  tlie  proposal  which  X  have  sug- 
gested to  be  adopted  compared  with  continuing  to  place  j^yQniles  in 
adult  jails  and  lockups.  ^  .'^  'f  S    ,  - 

A  more  detailed  cost  analysis  is  beine  j)repared  and  will^be  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  upon  its  completion.  '  >"  ^  * 
The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  stands  ready  to  provide  appropriate 
techniciil  assistance  in  the  planning  and  implemenf  ation  of  ef|oi^|  to 
remove  children  from  jails.  Special  programs  are  now  being**;^evebpca 

.  '  1  •  '  \  -  ^  ;y 


to  demonstrate  thotfiicacy  of  this  course  of  ac)lon.  Many  ]unsdictions 
may  be  surprised  to  lind  that  the  benefits  of  removal  go  beydnd  assur- ' 
ing  the  basic  rights  of  juveniles,  but  Uiat> tljerfis are  aiso  economic^ 

."""iS^SdwStz,  the  Administrator  o*  the'Officfe  of  Juyenile  Justi(» 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  as  well  as  iMr.  Ilenry  Dogm  of  OJ.:VKb 
and  Homer  Broome  of  LEAA,  who  isiiere  on  my  nght,  share  my 
concern  regardingthis  matter.  .  -.r  c«».„.»^., 

Mr.  Schwartz  and  Mr.  Broome  are  accpmpanymg  me.  Mr.  bchwartz 
has  a  statement  for  submission  to  the  conifnittee.   .  , 
Thank-you  for  inviting  us  and  for  your  consideration  of  our  views. 
There  is  one  thing  1  would  like  to  add.  That  is  an  area  that  with 
which  both  tiie  Attorney  General  and  I  arc  concerned  to  which  we  have 
■given  .a'ttcntion  to.  That* is  Uie  indication  that  our  juyemle  justice 
system  may  have  placed  undue  burdens  upon  minority  children,  inis 
is  a  matter  of  concern  which  we  are  examining  in  some  detail.  Air. 
Schwartz  is  more  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  study  and  analysis. 
I  want  you  to  know  it  is  a  particular  aspect  of  tlie  juvdmle  justice 
system  which-we  are  exsniining  at  this  tim,g.  .  x  • 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  pennitting  me  to  testify  here  on  this  topic 
which  -neans  a  great  deal  to  me  and  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Senator  Thuusioxi).  Judge,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  1  might 
say  for  yoi/r  first  appearance,  you  did  quite  well. 
Mr..KE:/FBEW.  Thank  you  Senator.         ■  ,  ,  ,9 

Senator/TuuRMOKD.  Mr.  Broome,  db  you  have  a  written  statement? 
Mr,-  Br/k»ie.  I  don't  have  any  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  vei-j-  pleased  to  have  the  ppportunity 
to  appeal  before  this  committee  during  its  deliberation  on  this  impor- 
tant legiilation.  1  •  •  X  4-  T 
On  behalf  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  I 
stronclyliirge  tlie  continuation  of  this  extremely  imporUint  program. 

As  tilt  Acting  Administrator  of  LEAA,  I  promise  my  continued 
supportTand  the  high  priority  of  this  program. 
Senator  Tiiurmon'd,  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Schwartz,  I  believe  you  have  a  statement 
— Mrr^CHWAKizJ^eSjilr.  Chairman.  .... 

HURMONuTlSoWrfHaeHeva^-iaLhBJ^^  statement. 


Senaf:cf  Thurmoni 

[Laughter.]  , ,  ,.,       ,  — rrrt-^ 

We  liavo  only  limited  time  here.  We  would  like  to  hear  all  thoss 
witnesses.  I  believe  you  have  a  pretty  thick  statement  here.  I  wonder 
if  you/could  summarize  in  about  5  minutes,  and  we  will  put  your  whole 
statement  in  the  record.  '  ,, 

So,  without  objection,  Mr.  Schwartz'  entire  statement  will  go  m 
the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  his  oral  testimony. 
You  may  summarize  for  us  in  about  5  minutes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IRA  M.  SCHWAETZ 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  plan 
to  read  my  testimony  in  full.  "     ^  .  u 

I  first  would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation  at  appearing  before 
this  committee  for  the  first  time,  particularly  on  the  reauthorizatioii 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  leadership  which 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  comiriittee  have  provided  with 
J /->"pect  to  this  important  pieceof^legislation . 
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I  am  also  particularly  pleased  and  proud  to  be  hero  with^  my^two 
distinguishSd  colleagues  who  represent  both  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

I  yould  like  ^o  uriefly  summarize  some  of  the  items  covered  ^n  de- 
taU  in  my  teit/mony  and  also  elaborate  on  several  of  the  items  to 
/  which  J  uage  fi^mf  rew  referred  earlier.  'J 

The  Juven?^'^  Justice  and  Delinnuency  Prevention  Act  has  had  an 
'mpacl  far  be^^nd't])e  very  limited  resources  that  are  available  to  it. 
^  From  1970  to  1975,  the. number  of  cases  that  hav6  been  referred  to 
juvenile  courts  in  this  country, increased  by  nearly  29  percent 

In  the  first  3  years^  after  passage  of  the  act  the  number  of 'cases  thau 
were  referred  to  the  iuvcnile  courts  in  this  country  actual*^  I^ytsLd  off 
and  in  fact,  decreased*  *  ^ 

You  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  we  are  con^'erned  about, 
and  the  legislation  addresses,  the  number  of  status  olfen  Jei^  referred 
to  juvenile  court  This  number  decreased  by  21  percent  during  tliat 
same  periodof  time  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  Th6  rate  of  detention 
of  status  offenders  also  decreased  by  nearly  50  percent^  during  this 
isanvo  i)erIod  of  time.       *  .  J 

We  &re  encouraged  by  the  number  of  States  that  arejobviously  mak- 
ing clear  progress  toward  the  objectives  set  forth  in/the  legislation, 
including  the  deinstilutionalization  provisions.  ' .      / . 

As  Judge  Renfrew  indicated,  therQ  are  a  number  <if  issues  with  re- 
s^pect  to  minorities  and  women  as  they  affect  the'  juvenile  justice 
system.        .  '  •        ^        /  ' 

The  Attorney  .General  addressed  his  concerns  in  this  area  in  a 
speech  at  the  Peter  Rodmo  Institute  indicating  he  was  con^'erlied" 
about  possible  discriminatory  practices  in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Judge^  Renfrew  has  also  shared  his  concerns.  These  issues  were 
highlighted  at  mj^  Senate  confirmation  hearing  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple ^yho  raised  questions  regarding  the  record  of  the  Ollicc  of  Juvenile 
Justice  in  funding  minority  programs  and  its  impact  on  minority 
youth*  .  " 

Senator  Bayh  asked  if  I  would  look  into  those  issues  and  present 
the  findings  to  this  committee. 

I  have  asked  for  an  inflQpendcnt  study  of  the  Ofiice  and  its  record 
with  respect  to  the  funding  of  minority  programs  and  its  impact  on 
minority  youth. 

This  study  is  headed  by  two  persons.  Judge  William  S.  IVliite,  who 
is  fiom  Chicago,  and  Orlando  Marthiez,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  Services  for  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  have  seen  a  preliminary  di^aft  of  some  of  their  findings.  J  have  jiad 
a  chance  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  with  Judge  White  and  Mr. 
Martinez.  Some  of  the  concerns  that  were  shared  with  this  committee 
4uringmy  confirmat  ion  hearing  appear  to  be  valid. 

We*ln^e-4)iirti^^  focusing  in  on  programmatic  and  administra- 
tive consideimi?m9-as.Uiey  affect  minority  youth.  ' 

When  this  study  ism^iMilJfoiTO  and  submitted  to  me,  I  will  make 
it  available  to  the  committee,  aTong-xxith  an  indication  of  some  spe- 
cific corrective  steps  that  we  hope  to  takeT'''""*'"*--..^^ 

One  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  (lata  on  thispJrrticular  topic  that 
has  been  used  by  Judge  White  and  Mr.  Martinez,  Js  a  recent  study 
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prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Juvenile-Justice,  in  i'ltts- 

^"sf  meaf  the  highlights  of  this  particular^study  indicate  that  mem-  - 
bers  of  racial  minorities  are  processed  differently  by  juvemle  courts 
throughout  the  country,  even  when  holding  the  reason  for  referral 

^°Members  of  racial  ;ninorities  are  more  likely  to  be  detained,  more  - 
likely  to  bo  institutionalized,  more  likely  to  bfc  formally  processed  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  spend.more  time  iu  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

They  are  also  more  likely  to  be  referred  by  police,  again,  when 
reasons  for  referral  r.'re  held  constant.  '  -iin 

These  factoi-s  and  the  results  of  the  study  that  Jitdge  AVliite  and 
Mr.  Martinez  will  be  submitting  to  me  will  bp  taken  into  account  in. 
developing  the  fiscal  1981  program  plan  for  the  Oflice.  •  ; 

With  respect  to  the  particular  issues  surrounding  the  reauthoriza- 
tion, I  am  pleased  that  there  is  unanimous  agreement  among  the  aO- 
ministration,  Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Dole,  Congressman  Andrews,  oM 
others,  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
.should Be  reauthorized.       ■'  " 

The  onlv  questions  that  we  have  are  with  respect  to  loim. 
-  The  various  bills  take  dift'erent  approaches  to  organization  place- 
ment of  Che  Office  ^^ithin  the  Department  of  Justice,  rhis-shows  a 
need  to  aarefliily  examine  thc  impact  of  tHo  Justice  bystem  improvc- 
■ment-\ct  on  LEAA  and  the  Office  of  Juveni  e  Justice  before  any 
determination  is  made  whether  the  role  and  position  of  the  Office  can 

'"™"re'^^^^^^  have  a  dis,m.;meiit  with  respect' to 

the  provision  of  a  legaLadviser  position.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel,  formerly  in  LEAA  and  now  probably  in 

""^S^^^o^^  J^^^^c,  and  Delinquencv  Prevention 
must  have  the  ability  lo  worfe  cooperatively  withm  the  aw  en fo  ce- 
ment assistance  structure.  Wo.  feel  we  ha<-e,been  provided  adequate 
lecal  assistance  to  this  point.    ,     "  -        ,    T^  * 

With  respect  to  having  unspent  funds  revert  to  the  Departnient 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  at  the  end  of  tlie  year,  we  find  that 
this  particular  provision  is'part  ieularly  troublesome. 
•  It  IS  sometimes.difficult  to  anticipate  or  to  control  reasons  for  funds 
not  being  completelv  spent  in  one  year.  This  could  possibly  result 
from  new  priorities.'different  appropriation  levels,  late  appropriation 
action  or  other  kinds  of  delays.  It  is  uiipwcedented  for  or-^  agency  s 
funds  to  revert  to  another  department  and  bypass  the  nc    al  appro- 

^"vrcxp?cUhat  fiscal  year  1980  funds  wiil  be  obligated  in  1980. 

We  fecognize  that  the  Office  in  the  pa^t  has  haa  significant  carry- 
over problems.  These  were  resolved  by  the  previous  Administrator  of 
the  Office,  John  Rector.  I  am  carrying  through  on  thoi,e  particular 
corrective  actions  instituted  earlier.  •  * 

.  We  are  particularly  disturbed  over  the  possibility  that  maintenance 
of  effort  funds  woul'tj  ha  limited  solely  to  vio  ent  juvenile  offenders, 
Based  upon  the  national  studies  conducted  by  the^office  as  well  as  other 
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groups  and  organizations,  we  find,  that  the  incidence  of  violent  juve- 
nile crime.has  actually  beea  decreasing.  Certainly  the  number  of  juve- 
niles involved  in  tliese  parficular  otfenses  is  very  small. 

Focusing  a  large  volimie  of  resources  on  a  very  sinall  number  of 
juveniles  would  be  disprojJortionate  and  \^ould  remove  the  flexibility 
that  the  Office  has  to  provide  resoui^  to  btates  to  a&>iso  uiose  juve- 
niles who  may  be  involved  with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

We  also  oppose  the  maintenance  of  ettort  level  being  the  same  per- 
cent as  the  btates  spend  of  its  5wn  criminaljustice  funds.  This  would 
perpetuate  existing  practices  and  would  not  help  to  assui^e  that  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  funds  supplement 
LEAA  existing  efforts.  .        .       ^    ,       *  * 

In  prepamtion  for  tliis  particular  hearing,  we  submitted  through 
Mr.  Broome  s  office,  detailed  responses  to  a  number  of  questions  prior 
to  the  hearing.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work  with  tliis  com- 
mittee and  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  responses  were  prepared 
under  severe  time  constraints.  1  apologize  if  there  are  any  inconsist- 
encies in  the  material  fhat  we  submitted, 

\Ve  would  be  more  than  happy  to  work  with  the  committee  staff  to 
resolve  any  of  the  differences  that  may  be  found. 

I  would  be  more  than  liappy  now  to  answer  any  questions  Senator 
that  you  and  others  may  have. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  TnuRitoND.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  giad  to  have  you 
with  us,  Mr.  Schwartz.  '     .  " 

Incidentally,  the  Legislature  of  South  ^Caroliiia  last  week  elected 
Mr.  Raymond  Schwartz  as  the  new  speaker  of  the  house  beginning 
next  ^ear.  It  is  the  same  name  as  yours.  I  just  wondered  if  you  ai"e  any 
relation  to  him.  If  «o,  you  are  a  pretty  ^6d  fellow.  [Laughter.] 

Mr^BcfHWAETz.  No  relation.  Senator,  but  we  are  both  good  fellows. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  have  a  few  questions  here.  Judge  Renfrew,  I 
will  propound  them  to^  you,  but  if  you  prefer  for  one  of  the  other 
gentlemen  to  answer  them  it  will  be  all  right* 

Doeis  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1981  budget  request  contain 
funds  for  a  juvenile  justice  program  ? 

Mr.  Renfrew.  Yes,'^  it  does. 

Senator  TntnoioxD.  How  mucli  Federal  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
juvenile  justice  program  since  1974? 

Mr.  Renfrew.  I  will  defer  to  Mr.  Schwartz  on  that  one,  Senator. 

Mr.  Schwartz.,  Senator,  the  total  amount  of  fimds  spent  was  in- 
cluded in  the  material  that  \vas  forwarded  to  the  committee.  I  don't 
have  the  exact  figire  right  on  the  top  of  my  head,  but  I  believe  if  was 
included  in  that  material.  If  not,  we  certainly  could  provide  it.* . 

Senator  Thurmond.  Will  you  provide  tliat  for  the  record  ^ 

Mr.  Schwartz.  !Yes.- 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  first  question  I  asked  Judge  Renfrew,  if 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1981  budget  request  contain  funds  for 
^  juvtnile  justice  progi^am.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  that  \vas? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  The  request  was  for  $100  million.  Senator. 


>  See  apii^ndiz.  pages  268,  330.' 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Now  in  your  opinion,  has  this  money  been  spent 

"'^JudSl  you  hav^i't  been  there  so  you  would  not  know.  Mr.  Schwartz, 

^  YouTavS'beIn  there  long  either,  have  you?  [Laughter.] 
Mr.iiroome,  how  long  liave  you  been  tuerei  rT«..„i,wl  ' 

.     Mr.  Beoomi^  1  haven  t  been  thci^  very  long  citlier.  [Laughter  ] 
'  I  hkve  been'die  Acting  Administrator  for  2  montlis.  I  was  Deputy 
Administrator  forU  year.  .  .  , 

:  ,    Senator  Thurmond.  We  might  let  you  espr^  an  opmion  then. 

■    Mr.  Broome.  Are  we  talking  aboyt  a  particular  year  < 
„  '     Senator  Thurmond.  I  was  speaking  about  smce  19  4,  since  it  was 
^     started.  We  would  like  to  know  the  amount  spent  since  then  We  ^^  oulu 
lik^to  have  the  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  been  spent 

words,  has  the  money  spent,been  effective?  Has  it  accom-  . 
plished  the  goal?  Has  it  met  its  mission?  n,„  r^onrH 

„Thos6  are  the  questions.  If  you  want  to  answer  them  for  the  record 

Mn^Sc^wli^l.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  question,  if 

■^.?n  the  formal  testimony  I  submitted,  I  indicated  that  51  States  and 
territories  arc  now  participating  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  fonnula  grant  program.  1*  .u^ 
Thus  far  this  year,  41  jurisdictions  have  received  approval  for  tne 

^he  monitoring  reports  that  we  have  received  indicate  that  33  States 
and  territories  iravc  demonstrated  substantial  compliance  with  the 
deSistitutionalization  mandate  of  section  223(a)  (12).  An  additional 
13  States  have  shown  significant  progress  toward  compliance. 

There  are  15  States  in  full  compliance  with  the  separation  require- 
ment of  the  act,  and  another  21  States  have  shown  signihcant  progress. 
That  is  a  very  significant  and  admirable  record. 
Senator  Thurmond.  I  understand  there  arc  1»  which  report  com- 
pliance. Do  you  actually  know  how  many  did  comply?  - 
^  Mr.  Schwartz.  While  in  the  main.  Senator,  we  are  ^opondcnt  upon 
self-reported  data  from  the  States,  we  also  fund  independent  monitor- 
ing of  compliance  with  onsite  verification.    '  ,.^.„„f„j 
We  feel  fairly  comfortable  with  the  figures  that  have  been  presented 

to  us  by  the  States. .  .  .       .     ,  ^      i.  ^ 

Senator  Thurmond.  Docs  the  administration  have  any  plans  to  re- 
nrogiam  unused  LEAA  funds  into  the  juvenile  justice  area  ?  . 
t        Mr.  Renfrew.  I  again  will  defer  to  Mr.  Schwartz  on  this  one, 

^Mp.°ScnwARrz.  Regarding  tEAA  funds,  I  would  have  to  defer  to 

^%I?'b*Sme.  There  was  no  1070  carryover  which,  was  used  for 
juvenile  justice.  There  was  substantial  carryover  in  the  juvenile  justice 
•    budget,  and  the  LEAA  budget  had  been  reduced. 

Wo  utilized  most  of  that  money  m  trying  to  adhere  to  our  national 
priorities  and  discretionary  grant  efforts.  :„„*:^„ 
There  was  n/rcappropriation  of  any  carryover  to  juvenile  justice. 

ERIC  43  ' 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  if  you  have  any  funds  over  this  year,  do 
you  plan  to  use  them  to  repro^ram  them  into  tlie  juvenile  justice  area  ? 
Mr-  Broome.  We  would  definitely  consider  tliat.  It  might  be  noted, 

11  o^^^"^^'^'  ^^^^  ^'^"^      ^'"^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^  supplement  the 

small  States  fonnula  grant  elFort  because  our  budget  was  so  small. 
Thus,  the  possibility  of  having  much  carryover  is  very  limited 
In  addition,  we  have  a  very  strong  mandate  to  adhere  to  the  Biden 
Amendment,  sectibn  816  .of  our  new  legislation  which  calls  for  us  to 
report  on  the  funding  of  national  priority  and  discretionary  grant 
programs  likely  to  be  etlective.  Fort>-seven  such  pro^rams'have  been 
so  designated. 

After  those  considerations,  if  there  is  an  indication  of  there  being  a 
real  need  within  JJ,  we  Vvill.give  that  special  attention. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Now,  can  any  of  you  answer  this  question? 
To  what  extent  can  the  increase  in  violent  crimes  be  attributed  to 
youthful  offenders? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Senator,  if  you  are  referring  to  juveniles  under  the 
age  of  1ft,  we  have  quite  a  bit  of  information  on  that  particular  topic. 

Oin*  data  shows  that  the  incidence  of  violent  juvenile  crime  has 
actually  been  decreasing. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  reserve  all  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  funds  for  this  particular 
population. 

It  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  being  addressed  by  the 
office. 

Later  this  year,  we  will  be  obligating  funds  for  an  initiative  to 
demonstrate  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  done  for  the  serious  vio- 
lent  offender.  We  feel  that  the  resoui'ces  that, we  are  already  allocating 
are  appropriate  for  that  particular  problem. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Staff  just  spoke  to  me  and  said  that  the  number 
of  young  people  has  lessened,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  children ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Of  course,  you  can't  blame  me  for  that  I  have 
four  little  ones.  [Laughter.] 

'Wliat  do  you  think  has  caused  this  increase  in  violent  crimes  rather 
than  the  usual  amount  of  property  crimes  and  v^andalism  ? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  hope  in  part  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  has  been  responsible  for  the  decrease.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  act.  the  incidence  of  violent  juvenile  crime  has  decreased  along 
with  the  overall  number  of  arrests  of  juveniles.   

Senator  Thurmond.  There'Tijis  been  an  increase  in  violent  crimes, 
there  may  not  have  been  in  juveniles,  but  there  has  been  an  increase. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  would  you  attribute  that  to?  For  instance, 
to  drugs  or  just  what  do  you  think  has  caused  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Referring  to  adults,  the  increase  may  have  resulted 
in  part  from  unemployment  and  other  kinds  of  social  problems  asso- 
.  •  ciated  with  that. 

^  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  adult  area.  I  really  can't  speak  to  that  issue. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Broome,  who  is  my  colleague  on  the  adtilt  side  of  LEAA 
can   *         .    '  / 
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Senator  Thurmond.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  of  you  on  that, 
Judge,  you  and  Mr.  Broome  both. 

Broome.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many  theories  that  have 
been  presented  regarding  the  inci-ease  in  violent  crime.  It  is  a  multi- 
faceteii  problem.  •  . 

I, feel  very  strongly  that  there  are  bqth  social  and  economic  ties  that 
range  from  unemployment,  whiclr  has  to  bo  a  definite  factor,  to  the 
hign'density  housing  problem,  and  include  fatherless  homes,  as  well  as 
the  deteriomtiiig  situation  in  many  of  our  schools. 

IWe-tCfe  a  number  of  factors  that  may  contribute  to  violent  crnne. 
.^trtsvery  diflScult  to  put  your  finger  on  any  one,  two,  or  three.  Without 
a  doubt  they  basically  lio  within  socio-economic  factors  that  exi^l^today^. 

Senator  Tjiurmond.  Well,  you  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  cotmtries  in 
the  world  that  have  much  more  poverty  than  we  do  here  in  the  United 
States.  Their  crime  rate  is  less  than  half  ours.  How  do  you  reconcile 
that? 

Mr.  Broome.  I  haven't  studied  those  countries.  I  do  know  one  tbijig. 
Wo  have  a  very  strong  reporting  system  in  America,  largelj^  because 
of  the  cooperation  between  law  enforcen^ent.  officials  and  the  FBI  with 
its  uniform  crime  reporting  system.  ,\  \ 

I  don't  know  if  other  countries  have  that  type  Of  index  for  determin- 
ing what  the  crime  situation  is.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  compare  them. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  the  crime  situation  in  the  United  States 
is  just  astonishing,  and  I  think  it  is  disgraceful,  to  be  frank  with  you. 

Mr.  Broome.  I  agree  with  you.  ... 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  just  wondered  what  you  attribute  it  to. 

Judge,  do  you  haVc  any  suggestions? 

Mr.  l^EXFREW.  Well,  I  ti^ink  that  Mr.  Broome  has  put  his  hn^er  on 
a  number  of  the  factors.  Crime  is  a  matter  of  concern.  It  indeed  is  one 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  and  addressed  effectively. 

For  all  of  these  factors,  the  nneniployment,  the  fatherless  liome, 
the  hiff^  density,  the  deteriorating  schools,  we  shouldn't  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  the  overwhelming  majority  of  chiiaren  that  suffer  these  experi- 
ences and  live  in  these  type  of  environments  are  not  criminals. 

*\\Tiat  we  have  to  do  is  be  more  pi-ecisc  and  isolate  the  combination^t 
particular  factors  which  lead  a  particular  child  under  these  circiim. 
stancestocriminalactivity  anfl-anothernot.  •  .1  i 

It  is  a  question  we  must  deal  witlu  but  \^  cannot  be  mesmerized  by 
the  end  results  of  crime  without  taking  a  look  at  seme  of  the  factors 
which  have  led  to  it  and  contributed  to  it. 
We^have  to  address  on  a  wide  range  of  fronts.  ,  '  -  . 
Senator  Thurmond.  In  talking  with  educators  and  law  onforccment 
people  too.  I  have  just  been  amazed  at  tlie  .pi-evaloiice  of  drugs  in  the 
schools,  in  the  colle^^es.  and  out  among  the  population, 
^rtrr  ilEN-TREW.  Yes;  it  is  a  problem.  It  is  not,  however,  a  problem 


which  is  restricted  or  isolated  to  rills  country. 

Let  1110  just  give  von  one  example.  It  may  well  be  in  an  afllueiit,  in- 
dustrialized, hfghl/ urbanized  society  that  drugs  may  be  Just  a  factor 
that  such  a  socle tv  must  deal  with.  •     j  i.u 

In  West  Germany,  in  1069,  they  had  either  eight  or  nme  deaths 
from  overdoses  of  drugs. 
In  just  10  years  that  number  went  up  to  well  over  t)OU. 
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^  The  overdose  from  drugs  in  West  Germany  is  at  a  rate  two  or  three 
times  higher  than  anywhere  experienced  in  this  country,  including 
New  York  City* 

So,  the  dnig  usage  and  the  drug  problem  is  not  restricted  to  the 
United  States.  -  . 

Senator  Thurmond.  There  have  been  some  studies  made  recently 
on  marihuana  showing  how  it  affects  the  brain*.  I  believe  Senator 
Mathias  plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  provision  of  the  Code 
on  that  to  take  it  back  to  the  i)resent  level,  to  make  it  illegal. 
'  At  any  rate,  it  is,  just  surprising  to  see  the  harmful  effecfe  of  mari- 
huana on  the  brain  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  so 
many  factors  that  enter  into  this  but  1  just  wondered  if  you  had  any 
opinion  about  the  drug  use  ? 

Mr.  Renfrew.  I  do  not  have  an  opinion.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
study,  Senator* 

Senator  Tiujrmoxd.  I  just  have  two  more  questions.  Senator  Bayh 
has  come  in  and  I  will  turn  it  over  to  him. 

What  do  yon  think  has  caused  this  incwase  in  violent  crimes  rather 
than  the  usual  amount  of  property  crimes  and  vandalism? 

Mr.  Renfrew.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  increase  in  violent 
crime  is  associated  with  the  adult  offender  rather  than  the  juvenile 
offender.  There  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  violent 
crime  by  juvenile  offenders. 

Mr.  ScHW.vnrz.  Senator,  building  on  what  Judge  Renfrew  said,  in 
a  .recent  working  group  session  where  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
called  together  a  number  of  experts,  concerned  citizens,  and  agency 
personnel  concerned  with  juvenile  justice  to  talk  about  the  incidence 
of  violent  juvenile  crime  and  to  help  us  formulate  our^posture.  It  was 
indicated  that  not  only  is  it  going  down,  it  involved  a  small  number  of 
juveniles.  Some  longitudinal  studies  sh  yW  tflat  10  to  15  or  perhaps  20 
percent  of  the  juveniles  who  commit  those  crimes  commit  the  majority 
of  the  violent  crimes. 

Not  duly  are  we  talking  about  a  very  small  number,  but  even  within 
that,  a  very  small  number  of  those,  who  commit  those  kinds  of  crimes 
appear  to  commit  the  majority  of  them.' 

Senator  Thurmond.  Would  a  strong  Federal  program. of  illegal 
drug  enforcement  lead  to  a  reduction  in  violent  crimes  among 
juvenilesl 

Mr.  Schwartz".  Senator,  I  would  hope  that  that  is  a  possibility,  al- 
though I  don't  know.  I  would  have  to  consult  wlmt  the  research  and 
information  tells  us  in  terms  of  what  the  possibilities  might  be  with 
respect  to  that  particular  question. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  ap- 
pearance here.  Senator  Bayh  has  come  in  now,  and  I  will  turn  this 
chair  over  to  him.  I  have  another  engagement. 
— Senator  Bayh,  if  you  will  take  charge* 

Senator  Bayh  [presiding].  Thank  youj  Senator  Thurmond. 

Senator  Thur^mond.  I  will  take  down  my  name  and  put  up  yours. 

Senator  BAtn.  You  are  a  hard  act  to  follow. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  appreciate  Senator  Thurmond  starting  the  hearing 
and  running  them  here  this  morning*  I  apologize  to  or  leadotf  wit- 
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nesscs  here  for  being  obligated  elsewhere,  but  I  appreciate  your 

^'fiTme  just  ask  one  general  question.  I  think  ^ye  will  have  a  chance 
to  address  ourselves  to  specifics  in  writing,  if  wft  might,  k 

Fromthe  inception  of  this  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  youth 
criS^  it  relates  to  the  overall  criminal  activity  picture  we  have 

On^to  ^ttSfhat  youth  crime  itself  is  a  significant  part  of  the 

Twl  STeto&'kt  society  has  tended  to  deal  ^ith  it  too  late  and 
in  8  manner  that  tends  to  compound  the  problem  rather  than  solve  it. 
TakS  a  YounK  status  offender  .and  putting  him  or  her,  in  a  confined 
situation  with  those  young  and  or  ol^  whoTidve  Participated  in  much 
more  sophisticate<l  and  dangerous-cnmes  to  society,  for  example 

We  really,  in  many  of  our  institutions,  well  intentioned  as  they 
might  be,  instead  of  rehabilitating,  we  were  providing  a  sort  of  op-the- 
job  training  course  as  to  how  to  be  more  effective^as  a  criminal  m  your., 
efforts  against  society.  .  ^.     mi  • 

We  are  emphasizing  in  this  second  point,  prevei^tioa.  There  is  a  lot 
of  talk  aboiit  prevention  being  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  ^ure.  Blt" 
this  area,  it  seemed  to  me,  we  were  doing  very  httle  in  preventing.  We 
fiad  some  programs  that  were  designed  to  try  to  create  alternatives  in 
the  yoSh  service  bureaus  and  other  efforts  at  the  ocal  level  to  tryfo 
create  alternatives  to  the  present  environment  which  av^s  :.ot  good. 

We  were  equally  interested  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  struc  ural 
problem  as  far  as  too  many , young  peopfe  were  being  institutionalized 

.who  did  not  commit  crimes.  j  j  •  i.u  riimntinn? 

Could  you  gentlemen  .tell  me,  are  we  headed  in  the  right  direction  < 
We  didn't  expect  for  one  law,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act,  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  to  turn  this  thing  around.   ,    .  ^, 

Can  you  give  us  basically  a  judgment  as  tp  ^I'etl'?'/"^":^  "^i"^^ 
cept  at  the  Apartment  of  Justice  of  trying  to  ^l^'^l  ^^^'^l;  fl^^f^e^ 
problems  before  thev  become  adolescent  prob  ems  bofo re  they  become 
?oung  Siilt  problems,  before  they  become  three-tiine  losers  and  end 

"TthKp'acl^^^^^^^^^^^  of  ,  continuing  and  has  the  general  thrust 
of  the  jtSrJustice  Act\nd  the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  l)een  salutory 
as  far  as  tryinff  to  tret  things  tiu-ned  around : 

Mr  RKX^i.  lit  ine  sneak.  Senator  not  n  «^.V  .P"^^ 
which  I  have  onlyv  held  for  a  coupie  of  weeks,  but  a^a  ]"ae« 
who  had  a  responsibility  of  imposing  sentence  on  people  ^vho  have 
violated  the  laws  and  been  found  guilty  of  doing  so  or  plead  guilty. 
We  are  absolutely  on  the  right  track.  •  f„„n„ 

The  pattern  that  you  have  described  is  one  that  I  saw  constantly 
and  is  one  that  has  to  be  addressed  and  remedied.  Q^u^„-tz 

The  specifics  of  how  we  are  doing  it  I  have  to  leave  to  Mr.  Schwartz, 
but  I  am  absolutely  persuaded,  based  upon  ov,v  8  years the  cr  m,nal 
justice  system  as  an  active  participant,  that  the  approach  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  is  absolutely  vital,  if  anytlimg  is  going  to  be 
done  aboitt  dealing  with  the  problems  of  crime. 

The  people  that  came  before  me  as  adults  had  records  that  went 
Jback  into  their  juvenile  days.  It  was  just  a  record  that  you  saw  re- 
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peated  time  and  time  and  time  again.  Little  if  anj^thing  has  been  done 
m  those  very  early,  days  in  trying  to  address  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  juvenile  besides  simply  put  them  into  some  type  of  lockup,  some 
type  of  correction  center.  As  you  suggested,  they  were  incarcerated 
with  people  who  assisted  them  and  taught  them  more  sophisticated, 
dangemus  criminal  methods. 

I  am  absolutely  persuaded  you  are  on  the  right  road.  I  will  let  Mr. 
Schwartz  answer  m  detail. 

.  Mr.  Schwartz.  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  in  that 
area. 

I  too,  am  not  only  convinced,  but  also  feel  that  the  evidence  .«:hows 
that  wo  even  need  to  do  a  lot  more.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Department  is  suggesting  that  an  amendment  be  added  to  our  legisla- 
tion callmg  for  the  prohibition  of  the  jailing  of  juveniles. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  data  now  to  show  that  the  decision  to  detain, 
whether  it  be  in  a  jail  or  a  detention  center,  has  enormously  severe 
consequences  for  juveniles. 

Prognims  should  be  designed  to  keep  juveniles  out  of  institutions 
who  don't  need  that  kind  of  care,  to  help  them  stay  together,  to  learn 
how  to  live  together  cooperatively,  to  provide  opportunities  for  ju- 
venik»s  to  attam  an  education.  These  are  much  more  successful  than 
shunting  them  oil  to  institutions,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  certainly  has  not  by  its  meager  resources 
I>cen  able  to  fund  all  of  the  programs  that  have  been  successful.  If  any- 
thing, the  Ortice,  through  the  legi,slation  and  the  limited  i^sources  it 
has,  ha.s  supported  a  policy  direction  that  has  resulted  in  the  changes 
in  a  lot  of  practices  on  the  parts  of  States  and  counties  across  tne 
country.  ^ 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  act  is  working,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders.  Enor- 
mous progress  has  been  made  there. 

The  record  is  quite  good.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  more. 
^  Mr.  BI{0(>M^:.  I  would  like  to  just  make  one  very  brief  comment  ad- 
dressed fo  that  issi'e.  Despite  my  brief  association  with  LEAA,  I  feel 
strong!}-  that  the  philosophy  behind  the  act  is  a  very  good  one.  In  the 
U  or  15  months  I  have  been  with  LEAA,  I  ll^ve  seen  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  moving  forward. 

We  have  a  good  act  that  got  off  to  a  slow  start  Now,  after  some 
turnal>out.  it  is  moving  forward.  It  should  bear  even  more  fruit  than 
it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Senator,  I  would  just  like  to  add  one  thing  that  I 
mentioned  earlier.  Them  are  some  trouble  spots.  One  ha^s  to  do  with 
the  handling  of  minorities  with  respect  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  System. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  report  for  the  record,  prepared  for  our 
office  by  the  JJ'ational  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice, 

It  indicates  that  membei*s  of  racial  minorities  are  processed  differ- 
ently by  the  courts,  even  holding  reasons  for  referral  constant. 
^  Members  of  minorities  are  more  likely  to  be  detained  and  particu- 
larly at  an  earlier  age,  more  likely  to  be  institutionalized  and  more 
likely  to  bo  formally  processed  through  the  court.s.  These  are  some 
very  troubling  pieces  of  information.  These  are  issues  that  the  Office 
must  address  in  the  future,  particularly  as  we  enter  1981. 
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^^^^^^^ 

^^^^  f6F  corrective 

;pS\o'  ininbnties  tbAt  must  be  addressed  by  the  Office. 

S^«a^Hv?^lSk  fo^r^^^^  to  working  with  this  new  team.  We  ' 
havo^d^i&  SKS  with  us  iSfe  past  and  some  that  were 

'ISidStzTjiu'^re  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  fill  thj  po^. 

-jr  If  ;r^^  of  close  to  friendly  advocacy  within  LEAA,  thut 

^role.  to  gett'ing  a  quorum,  we  are 

going  to.put  that  title  on  you  permanently.         ,  ^ 
Mr  Bboomb.  I  would  appreciate  it,  sir.  [Laughter.]  _ 
Senato^BSn.  I  hope  you  have  been  on  the  payroll  m  the  interim. 

^%ce*Ecnfrew,  I  think  we  all  owe  you  a  debt.  There  are  not  many 

'"l  roaldVopX         understand  we  just  have  to  go  W-in-hand 

•^'a-^redlT y'ng  t^m^^^^^^  that?  I  am  conce-d  par- 
tic£i/  hi  w  w^^^  the^udgctary  crunch  that  are  all  feehn^, 
that  we  recognize  the  need  to  really  stand  in  there  and  hang  tough.  1 
hone  vou^illlet  me  do  whatever  I  might,  what  little  influence  I  might 
to  seT  that  if  there  is  ever  a  program  where  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  dolS  prohibits  society  from  having  to  pay  a  lot  bigger  bill,  it  is 

in  to  ^iTtolffc  ajS  who  Is  having  th.  difflcultUs  tot  you 
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mentioned  that  constitute  a  status  offense,  and  tell  that  juvenUe,  **Now, 
if  you  go  out  and  assault  somebody  or  rob  a  bank,  we  would  put  you  in 
an  institution  and  give  you  vocational  tmining,  educational  trammg,*', 
psychological  counseling,  assist  you  in  a  halfway  house  when  you  ^t 
out  and  try  to  help  you  with  the  Parole  Commission  to  obtain  a  ]ob 
and  assist  your  reentry  into  life/But  until  you  commit  a  crime,  we  are 
going  to  alford  you  no  assistance  at  alL''  .     .  ' 

No;  wc  have  the  concerns  that  you  liave  addressed  well  in  mmd  and 
are  oriented  toward  finding  alternatives  to  the  institutionalizing  of 
people.  •    '       ^  ' 

Absolutely*  *^  . 

Senator  liAYii.  I  am  sure  you  as  a  judge  have  been  in  this  position 
before..!  will  aiwaytj  lecall  at  the  very  cmbrionic  stage  when  we  were 
trying  to  get  this  mea^^tire  passed  going  to  a  halfway  house  in  Boston. 
The  neighborhood  an.l  the  comnuinity  was  very  much  in  arms  and 
there  was  a  real  threat  that  that  institution  might  be  closed.  • 

The  reason  was  that  a  judge,  either  not  iiaving  proper  knowledge  or 
l>eing  inbcnbitive  or  perhaps  having  alternatives,  nevertheless,  he  sen- 
tenced someone  to  that  kind  of  an  institution  that  haa  committed  a 

rape.  "  .      '      .     ,  . 

W\\\h  that  person  was  in  a  nonsecure  facility,  he  did  commit  an- 
other rape.  It  is  that  ability  to  disfinguish  between  pco^  who  really 
need  custodial  care  and  the  great  nuuibor  that  need  alternative  kinds 
of  services  that  I  just  think  we  have  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  Schwartz,  if  \ou  could  give  a  report  as  to  what  wc  are  doing 
to  ti7  to  m^kfi  it  ppshiblc-  and  we  have  done  a  lot  of  talking  about  this. 
In  some  connminities  ,they  are  doing  this — and  unfortunately,  large 
nunil?erb  are  aot^to  asbit  those  communities,  those  school  corporations 
who  ha\e  an  inclination  to  bring  a  more  sophisticated  kind  of  counst»h 
injr  ^ei  vict;  in|lo  the  <n'ada  .^choolii,  Not  the  kind  we  are  talking  about  of 
professional  and  educational  coimseling  for,  say,  furiiors  and  seniors  in 
high  schooK  but  the  kind  of  attention  that  can. really  help  solve  c)nl- 
di^a's  problems  that  are  manifest  to  almost  ^veiy  grade  school  teacher 
in  fVmerica  today.  . 

They  see  that  .Tohnn\  and  Suzy  have  trouble.  AVe  ignore  that  trou- 
ble. Wo  ignore  the  family  situation  which  nmy  be  iioriexistent,  then  we 
wonder  \viiy  Jolumv  and'  Sux y  get  ijito  deep  trouble  later  on. 

Conld  von  let  us  know  wh.at  is  l)ei?ig  done  in  this  regard  or  what 
wc  might  do  to  help  creatp  additional  incentives  in  this  area? 

We  just  have  to  ^^t  \o  the  solving  of  these  problems.  T  doji't  beliovx? 
any  kid  is  bom  u  three-time  loser.  Yet,  we  )mvp  a  lot  of  youngstei-s 
who  are  l)orn  in  environments  none  of  them  have  any  control  over 
what  family  they  arc  born  in. 

I  am  not  trviiig  to  excuse  somv  of  the  misd  -eds  yuui\^  people,  but 
we  are  trving  to  explain  and  mulei^stanu  In .  that  happens  and  see 
what  we  can  do  5  or  G  years  ahead  of  tmie  to  kr^p  it  from  happening. 

Will  vou  let  us  have  vour  assessment  of  that,  please? 

>rr.  SciiwAirrz.  T  wish  I  could  take  credit  for  this,  h\ii  people  who 
ar^  more  thoughfnl  than  I  started  this  earlier  with  respect  to  the 

office.  .         . - 

There  are  several  things  that  the  office  is  i)rovidmg  support  for. 
Ono  is  the  national  school  resource  network  projecl  which  accumulates 
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9omt  oiE.the  best  information  available  on  all  tlxe  good  things  that  are 
^^ing  on  ^around  the  country  and  makes  them  available  to  schools, 
parentSi  PTA  groups,  and  others/'  _  .  - 

There  are;  a  lot  of  good  programs  that  are  gomg  on  tliat  people  are 
n<*  aw w^of., They  are  providing  information  regarding  ideas  as  to 
how  programs  ciah  be  implemented  in  local  school  districts, 
•  -  In  addition,  the  office^is^novrng  ahead  this  year  with  some  of  our  own 
fundsjfas'well  as  Vith^^^^  fund|.from  the  Department  of  Labor,  on 

afteirnitive^du^tion  im  '      <>  \ 

^WearftalfeaHy'recciving^^^^ 

The  officS^wi^gnizes  the  important  role  of  schools  and  the  need  to  do 
something  in  tMt  area.  It  is  something  thatjias  been  a  lougstandmg 
priority  and  will  continue  to  be*  .   ,   ,     .  ,  .1    i  j 

Through  the  coordinating  council,  particularly  wi^h  the  leaderehip 
\that  the  Attorney  General  has  shown  we  hope  to  involve  other  ^ed- 
Val  agencies  in  more  joint.efforts  with  our  office.  There  is  a  need  to 
other  Federal  agencies  to  participate  more  m  that  kind  ofca 

,pr^^^^  going  £0  see  a  lot  more  in  that  particular  area._     .  .^^^ 

'SenVior  Bayk..  Thank  you.  A3  you  may.know  I  was  the  leading 
force  in,  getting  the  Department  to  estabhsh  the.  national  school  re- 
source network  project.  You  gentlemen  have  been  very  patient  here. 
I  am  sbrry*"!  was  not  here  at  the  beginning.  I  appreciate  Senator 
ThurmoJii  commencing  the  hearing,  ^        ,.1    .  u 

We  may.  have  some  other  questions  we  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record,  if  we  could.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you.    -  ^ 

.Mr.  RENFREwi^hank  you  Senator.  ^  u 

Mr.  ScHWARTZ-^Ve  do  too.  Senator  Bayh. 

Sir.  Broome.  Thank  you.  '  '  ,  „  . 
"  [Mir.  Schwartzes  prepared  statement  follows : J 

I       "   Pbepareo  Statement  of  Ira  M.  Schwartz 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  appear  before  this  CommltJ^ee  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Office  of  Juveuile  Justice  and  Delliique^cy^reveiitlon  to  discuss 
reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  lUH. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  Administrator  of  the  Office  for  only  a  few  month^ 
I  came  to  the  position  with  a  sincere  appreciation  of^Uie  Importance  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  strongly  commit^  to  the  goals  whlch^'the  Act  seeks  to  accom- 
plish and  urge  that  you  support  reauthorlzaUon  so  that  this  vital  work  can 

^Sta!^^ehactment  of  the  Juvenile  JusUce  Act.  this  Committed  has  held  a  num- 
ber of  hearings  to  examine  the  operations. of  the  Office.  Our  personnel  have 
also  made  an  extra  effort  to  work  wlUi  the  Committee  staff  to  assure  ^at  you 
are  aware  of- significant  developments  relating  to  Implementation  of  the  Act 
Your  acUve  Interest  m  the  program  Is  appreciated.  ,  ^  ,  ^  ^,  ,  ^, 
In  my  statement  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  brlefiy  discuss  the  status 

'  of  ODoratlons  of  tlie  Office.  I  also  have  some  comments  on  aspecU  of  S.  2441, 
the  proposed  -Violent  Juvenile  CMme  Control  Act  of  1980,"  introduced  l?y  Sen- 
ator  Bayh.  and  S.  2434,  the  proposed  -Juvenile  JusUce  and  Delinquency  Pr<h 
ventlon  Act  Amendment^  of  1080."  introduced  by  Senatpr^pole  These  measui^ 
win  be  dlscu^^as  they  relate  to  S.  2f442,  the  Administration's  proposal  which 

-  has  been  Introduced  by  request  .     4  ^  v        1   «  /or 

.  The  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has  had  an  impact  far 
beyond  its  resources.  Passage  of  the  Uglslatlon  caused  pensons  both  within  ^ud 
without  the  juvenile  and  criminal  /ustlce  systems  to  question  old  ways  doing 
business  and»  In  many  Instances,  change  their  procedures., 
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A  speciftl  report -recently  prepared  for  t^e  Offlce  bythe  National  Itfetltute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  I>elinqueney  Prevention  provides  evidence  of  the  extent.of 
this  impact:     '  '  ^  ^ 

Since  1057  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  tlie  number  of  cases  re- 
ferred to  juvenile  court^^.  Between  1070-1075  the  *  total  jiumber  of  cases  re* 
.  f erred  to  juvenile  courts  increased'by  28.8  i)erceut        <  , 

In  the  first  3.  years  following  passage  of  the.JJDP  Act  (1075-1077)  the 
total  number  of  cases  referred  to  juvenile  courts  decreased  by  3.0  percent 
This  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for  by  a  21.3  percent  decrease  In  the 
.number  of  status  offenders  referred  to  juvenile  courts  during  1075-1077. 

During  the  period  1075-1077  the  percentage  of  youth  detained  am(\ng  all 
youth  referred  to  juvenile  courts  remaine<i  fairly  constant  at  about  16 
•  percent 

Between  1075*  and  1077  tie  i)ercentage  of  status  offenders  referred  to 
juvenile  courts  decreased  from  32.6  to  21.1  i)erceut  During  this  period  tlie 
rate  of  detention  of  status  offenders  decreased  by  nearly  50  percent 
, Certainly  many  factors  have  inlluenced  these  remarkable  changes.  I  sincerely 
believe,  though,  that  a  major  influence  lu  accomplishing  these  reductious  was  the 
clear  policy  of  the  Act  in  support  of  these  developments. 

FOBHULA  ORA27TS  ' 

Fifty^one  states  and  territories  are  now"  participating  in  the  JJDP  Act  formula 
grant  program.  Thus  far  this  yeati  41  jurisdictions  have  receiyed  OJJDP  approval 
of  their  fiscal  year  1080  formula  grant  plans.  AH  participating  states  have  estab- 
lished a  monitoring  system  in  compliance  with  section  223(a)  (14)  of  the  Acl. 

Monitoring  reports  for  fiscal  year  1070  indicate  thot  33  states  and  territories 
have  demou.<)t rated  substantial  compliance  with  the  deinstitutionalization  man* 
date  of  section  22!{(a)  (12).  An  additional  13  .states  have  shown  significant  prog- 
ress toward  substantial  compliance. 

There  are  15  states  in  full  compliance  with  the  separation  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 223(a)  (13)  of  the  Act  Another  21  have  shown  significant  progress  toward 
compliance.  -  ^  *0  ^  . 

Our  records  indicate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  a  total  of  $61,631,000  in  formula 
grants  awarded  In  1070.  $36,406,500  or  50  percent  was  allocated  to  programs, 
which  had  deinatitufionalization  of  status  offenders  ami  non-offenders  as  their 
objective.  Every  state  participating  in  the  formula  grant  program  except  three-^ 
New  Jersey.  the'DIstrict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Xrilst 'Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands— allocated  a  portion  of  their  formula  grant  to  dclhstitutlonalization.  New 
York,  Florida,  California.  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas  allocated  particularly  large  sums  of  their  formula  grant  award  for  this 
specific  purpose.  #  5.. 

OJJDP  also  examined  state  plans  to  ensure  that  funds  were  being  equitably 
allocated  towards  separation  and  niu  torlng.  Twelve  states  allocated  $3,658,036 
of  their  total  formula  gru  .c  allocatiuu  for  separation  programs.  The  remaining 
30  states  participating  in  tljc  Act  either  did  not  have  a  problem  with  the^)ara- 
tlon  of  juveniles  and  adults  or  used  other  funds  such  as  Crime  Control  Act  or 
state  levy  monies  to  address  the  problem. 

Bight^n  states  surveyed  allocated  $812,075  of  their  JJDP  awards  for  monitor 
ing  purposes.  This  figure  does  not  include  .sums  from  administrative  funds\vhich 
many  state  criminal  justice  councils  use  for  monitoring.  We  have  also  assured, 
Mr.  Chalrmap>  that  all  states  participating  In  the  Act  are  av;arding  at  least  76 
percent  of  their  funds  for  programs  tillztng  a(I\-"anced  techniques,  as  required 
by  secUon  223(a)  (10).  - 

TECIIN'ICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Over  300  irtstances  of  technical  assistance  were  provided  in  fiscal  year  1070.' 
This  assistance  was  primarily  in  the  following  areas;  Alternatives  to  secure  con- 
finement;  Removal  of  juveniles  from  adult  jails;  Maximum  utillzatibn  of  exist- 
Ing  resources;  Deinstitutionalization  of  statuj?,  offenders  and  non-offepders; 
Legislative  reform;  Monitoring  compliance  with. sections  223(a)  (12)  and  (13). 
of  the  Act;  Building  community  support  for  positive  system  change;  Increased 
management  capability ;  and.  Delinquency  prevention.  A  number  of  major  pub- 
lications have  been  developed  to  provide  additional  assistance. 


8PECUL  EMPHASIS  PEOOEAMS  . 


JOK,  n38»S.«B  Md  M>n  ".fA'^Vri  Act  fund..  AppU. 

pubUsheti  In  draft  form  for  a  I'^veuHo   ««f"^•'  "ofJ{^^,o^V^ot  Youth  from 
AddWonal  programs  wiU        An'J.'JSti  ^  or  Vlole°U^  ""I  Capacity  •> 

Jails.  Treatment  of  AajuUlcated  ',„j.tives  except  Capacity 

Building.  We  expect  "'at  awards  ""J^"  '  w  wlU  made  by  tf.e  end  of 
Buildings.  Which  Is  fo/J^^f]lS  year  1»80  Is  $52,180,000. 

fvMur-aSC^i^iS  »nds  a°n^a  ?15.lko00  of  Crime  Control 

special  Emphasis  prograj^^^^ 
S»sTargrfo'p"r?vtt?lf^^^^^^^^  -  -  ^ 

grams  has  been  baae^J  very  ^Pf  Iflcally  on  tUe^^  attention  to  distinct 

have  been  structured  and  lunded  in                     ""^^^  for  delivery  of  serv- 

•categorles  of  yout^i.  Specific  P^'o^mum  standards  a^^^^^  emphasis  on 

Each  initiative  has  been  '""^ed        eroup  o^^  ^3 

overall  program  «o«lr^^°Srohens'ke  p'amffi^^  to  planning  for 

have  been  made  o  pcrnilt  5p»'P^f  and  measurable 

Sla'blKo  of  funds,  has  been  p.^^^^  two  or 

Projects  are  monitored  by  OJJDI  s'nn  ""'"J This  helps 

^nl^^rd/r^aJr^S^^^^^^  " 

.  "^r'^annTlnstltute  for  Jnvenlle  J.^stlce  ^.^.^'^^^^^^^^^ 
built  into  Speclaj^En.phasls  P^oerm      md^^^^^^^^^  ,8 

£Ts^rbI^U,X"»«-  >"'^«>^ 
replication.         "  ,i->di~np,i  to  direct  attention  to  problems  with 

special  Emphasis  programs  "re  def  ?      services  delivery  sys'Jm.  When  sev- 
the  Juvenile  justice  system  and  ^^^^^^^  them  are  re- 

eral  agencies  participate  In  a  program,  ""^l"*"  "^f,^^^^^^^^  Involvement 
".lJe<l?  In  addition.  ^<^"l«»'«:i'«  ^"^^„"^/C?  prS^  I'^°8ram 
rSm^tf^nir  «risffi  if  !.Ss:U^t^l>%ad  Objective  of  systemic 

EESEARCH.  E^■AI.UATIO^^.  AND  tBOOKAM  DEVF.IX)PMEST 

consistent  with  the  ^-^-^^'^^^ot  %A^^^^^^^^^ 
.ru.stlce  and  nellnque.j^.y  Preventlon^^^^^^^^^^  delinquency  and 
basel  ne  data  regarding  the  «-'^""'^""i"5*,„, "  v'  i^^^      lustlcc  system  process- 
delinquents.  Data  ha«  '^-J^^l^'^^^^^JJ^^^  prevention 
l,r~.ra^WeV"  at«rSonal^^^^^^^  official  agencies  utilize  to 

"^iLCtt^Sm^PllfmentsofN^^ 

Juvenile  Justice  statist  ca  reporting  ^y^'X-lms^ '«y terns  fiow  data,  beginning 
—  tfcs.  the  system  also  yields  n»'lo"«L?5  tS^uIv  Snt  data,  the  Institute  Is 
with  police  h^-'dllng  0' ^-^^^  will  Include  the 

fnTlSVnd  "cS^^^^^^^  ^"^^ 
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data  is  of  vital  alfiilflcan^e  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  coet-effectlre 

delinquency  programs.  ^     «         .  -  > 

Throngh  -the  Assessment  Center  for  Delinquent  Behavior  and  Prevention^at 
the  University  of  Washingtois  XIJJDH  can  Inform  state  and  local  pre>*ention 
organlutlons  what^other^agencles  a(^s>s  the  nation  arc  doing.  Evaluations  ai^^ 
being  supported  to  determine  what  types  of  pro^ams  work  in  addressing  different^ 
juvenile  problems.  A  number  of  conclusions  have  been  reached  as,a  result  of  this  \ 
activity  regarding  which  dellnquen'by  prevention  strategies  are  most  promising. 
^Among  the  topics  on  which  the  Institute  has  or  will  soon  hav.e  rescUirch  or 
evM%Uon  results, are  the  following:  Deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders; 
Aifernatlves  to  secure  detention ;  Diversion  of  delinquents  from  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice j^ystem;  Restitution ;  Learning  disabilities  and  juvenile  delinquency ;  Reduc- 
tion of  sch(Jbl  crime  and  educational  disruption;  Serious  juvehlle  offenders;  and,  ^ 
Handling  offenders  out^pe  the  o^^clal  system.  '  '  ' 

Beyond,  national  assessments,  evalimtlons  und  data  base  development,  XIJJDP 
Qlso  supiwrts  an  unsolicited  research  program.  The  essence  of  this  program  has^^_^ 
been  the  development  t>f  new  knowledge  i)ertalnlng  to  the  causes,  correlates  and 
remedial  properties  of  delinquency.  Research  has  focuse<l  on  significant  variables 
pertaining  to  delinquency  and  to'i>ossible  intervention  strategics  Involving  the 
family,  peer  and  community  relationships,  and  the  economic  and  social  service 
i  systems. 

^ A  further  comi)onent  of  the  NIJJDP  research  effort  Is  a  newly  formed  minority- 
htoHiil  research  Initiati>e.  A  deliberate  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  minority* 
^  bui$eil  grant  ai>plicatlons.  AlUiough  no  tinal  decision  has  been  made,  we  are.  also 
^usiderlng  research  next  year  si)eclficaUy  into  the  Issue  of  disproportionate  reprc- 
sentatioi)  of  minorities  in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 


CO.\CENTBATION  OF^FEDEKAL  EFFORT 

Billions  ot  Federal  dollars  impact  on  youth  every  year.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  thruugb  OJJDP,  has  been  ghen  resi>onsibilit>  in  the  JJDV  Act  for  setting 
objectives  and  priorities  for  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs.  The  Co- 
j^rdinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Jastice  and  Delinquency  I'revention,  chaired  by 
the  Attorney  General,  is  an  Imirartant  i>art  of  the  effort  to  assure  that  there  19 
consistency  among  the  member  Departments  and  agencies. 

Today,  the  Coordinating  Council  i.^  in  a  better  irasltloh  than  in  prior  years  to 
fuHili  its  legislative  mandate  and  combat  the  fragmentation  which  has  cha^ 
acterlzed  the  Govtrnments  resiwnse  to  youth  crime.  The  Council  has  under- 
taken to  assure  tlmt  its  efforts  arc  not  spread  among  too  many  areas  and  has 
fucui^ed  on  eight  si)eci tic  ta'^ks.  These  range  from  mnklng  reconnnendations  re- 
garding Juvenile  delinquency  policy  to  reviewing  j^int  fundlntc  efforts  among 
member  agencies.  T^ie  Council  is  also  undertaking  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  the  practices  of  .various  agencies  are  consistent  wljth  the  deinstitutional- 
ization and  sei»aration  mandates  of  the  JJDP  Act. 

In  the  past,  the  Council  has  not  had  clearly  articulated  goals  and  objectives, 
nor  have  the  tasks  before  it  been  delineated.  Staff  supiK)rt  for  the  Council  has 
not  been  adequate  and  the  work  of  the  Council  ha.s  not  been  orgjinlzed  so  as  to 
allow  for  the  most  adxantageou.siise  of  the  relatively'small  amount  of  time  that 
members  can  devote  to  these  acthities.  These  problems  are  all  being  addrcssc^d. 
Of  particular  help.will  be  the  contract  snpi>ort  for  the  work  of  the  Council  w  hich 
is  being  provided  by  0JJ1>P.  A  workplan  has  been  develoiKid  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed. We  are  also  endeavoring  to  assure  that  the  Annual  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion of  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs  is  a  us^ul  document  for  policy- 
makers in  bo|h  Congress  apd  the  Executive  Branch.  , 
^       •  ,  / 

j;      '    .      LECISIJITION  PE.NnJ.NO  BEFOBE  THE yCOi^MlTTEE 

I  now  turn  my  attention.  Mr.  Cheirman.  to  the  bills  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  would  reauthorize  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dehnquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974.  S..2441.  Xl\^  proposed  •Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1080."  was  introduced  by  Senator  Bayh  on  March  10. 1080.  At  that  time.  Senator 
Dayh  also  introduced  by  request  S.  2442.  the  Administration'.s  projwsal  to  expend 
the  program  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  Budget 
Act  on  May  15.  1970.  S.  2434.  the  proposed  "Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

of  19^,"  was  introduced  by  Senator  Dole  on 


Prevention  Act 
March  18.  1080. 


Amendments 
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I  am  pJeaseU  that  there  Is  unanimous*  agreement  by  the  Administration  and 
those  whose  proiwsals  are  being  conside'-eii  today,  an  well  as  by  those  who  fl'e 
involved  In  devflopment  of  similar  legislation  in  th6  House  of  Kepresentatlves^  . 
thai  the  Jll>V  Act  should  be  continued.  Ihe  pnly  issues  we  are  dealmBN,vitn 
relate  to  £Ke  precise  form  of  reauthorization.  To  assist  the  Committee  in  Us 
deliberations,  1  would  like'^^oEfer  some  detailed  comments  and  suggestions 
regarding  provisions  of  ihe  I)eu(?^r  bills  which  are  of  concern. 
Ah  sou  Icnow,  the  Ll^AA  prograiJS«as  Reorganized  and  restructured  yfar 
bV  the  Justice  Svstem  Improvement  X'-  ^  Natloon'  Institute  of  Justice  IMJ) 
and  Bureau'of  Justice-  Statistics  (BJ\  were  established  as  separate  entities 
AiUler  the  general  authority  of  the  Atto\ey  GeueVal  on  a  parallel  footing  wlUi 
LfiLv  The  activities  of  I>I-:aa,  NIJ,  and>BJ^are  coordinated  bj  the  Office  of 
Justice  .Assistance,  Research,  and  StatistlA  ^OJARS).  The  grantprograms  of 
LEAA:and  the  formula  for  distribution  of  fui\ds  have  been  revised? 

S  -441  S  2442,  and  S.  'Mdi  would  each  letain  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Just  ce 
tnd  Belimiuency  I'revenfion  as  part  of  LEAk.  The  approach  taken  l>y 
howe^er  is  different.  S.  2442  would  maintain  the  relationship  between  LEAA  and 
OJJDP  df  current  law,  with  the  Administrator  of  LEAA  admlulstering  the  pro- 
S  of1™t  through  OJJDP.  The  Administrator  of  OJJE.P  exercises  all 
necessar/ powers  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Adimnistrator  of  I;'^AA 

S  2441  would  establish  OJJDP  under  the  general  authority  of  the  LbAA  Ad- 
ministrator 'm-  Administrator  of  OJJDP  «ould  be  statutorily  given  final 

rXt  or  deny  all  grants,  cooi>erative  agreements  ai-d  contracts  from,  and  appli 
Snsior!  funds.  The  bjJUP  program  would,  in  eftec-t,  be  autonomous  within 

^'*S^-434  on  t:.e  other  hand,  would  si^eclflcally  i.lace  the  OJJDP  Adi.yi'lstrator 
nin'd^r  the  ,K)licy  direction  and  control"  of  the  Administrator  of  I.EAA.  -  hi.s  Is 
liiiiitinL'  laujniaKc  as  compared  to  current  law.  n,-c«» 
Ti  e  fact  that  three  different  management  structyres  are  proposed  by  the  three 
bilTs  liighliglus  tlfo  mn-d  i..r  carelui  altentmn  to  tlu-  in.imett.f  tl.e  Justice  5,>^te.. 
I  nnrovoii  eiir  Vet  oil  tlie  OJJDI'  i.rogram.  The  .fustice  S.Nstei.i  Iiiiproveiiieiit  Act 
clr  KCd  org^^^^^^^^  "nd  respm.slblllties.  None  of  the  hiW.  pend- 

h  .T  hpfore  the  tViiiii^        nddre.ss  these  thaiiges  to  any  substantial  degree^ 

I  womd  u  ge       Committee  to  cajjbfully  examine  'be.-«^'7Vff  oj"jtT  A 
thci  nmv  exist  and  how  tlu-y  uiigHriiiipact  on  tin-  ioU«  intended  fo%<^>JJ'^' 
-  ,  Sii  imuiii  !  II>i'  A.  t  references  to  outdated  terms  a.-d  proMMOiis  of  the  On  mi- 
i  n^C  hr  control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  need  to  .be  ^''"!}««'-  ^^^^f^^^ 
modiflcatioi.s  niav  be  deteriiiiiicd  to  he  appropriate  upon  furfher  reNle«.  V^o 
ronXZim  lo  '^rk  with  the  Comiiiittee.staff  to  I.lei.tify  areas  where  reM- 

''Th\"n\erfor'conformlng  amendments  Is  highlighted  by  some  drafting  diffl- 
..r.l^f .  vv ftV-?  -Mai   SeAitm  10'  ot  S.  2J41  iiidi.utes  lept-al  of  se.tions  102(4) 
cul  les-  «  th  X    441  •y,^-;'^^^  is  a  ,v„ocraplMc-al  error  and  the  section!! 

no)l  l^at  s^lo  i  20Ha)%f  S.  2441  Indicates  amendn.ent  of  the  entire  section. 
ri.%eve  ..rs.^.m-tio  tbrough  (d)  are  -^^''^ ' Vno'Tnd'ln  o'f 

fi,.iw->ol  (bi  and  (CI  of  S.  *^4J1  would  amend  sections  201  (e)  and  (f)  of  curre  nt 
ifc-^lions  '^hicll  apUr  to  have  been  deleted  by  s«=t^on  201  a   of  the  bil  • 

^I'iU^T-  of  "LTdp  Act  Is  iLYngTXdff  wh^erallThatil^^^  V'ppears 
to  hi  ?n?e„Ved  t'^be'd.ange^  Is  the'language  of  section  223(a)  before  subsec- 

"cuJrenlly  the  two  Deputy  Administrators  of  OJJDP  are  appointed  by  the 
V-hnlnlstrator  of  I>KAA  S  2141  would  revi.sr  this  to  have  the  Deputies  ap- 
po  nt      >>  t^e  Adn  h;J;trator  of  OJJDP.  The  OJJI>P  A.Iml»istrator  woidd  also 
flnnoint  a  "Ucal  Advisor"  to  supervise  and  direct  a  new  "Ivegal  Adv  sorj  I  n  t. 
Thrt  Unit  would  be  responsible  for  "legal  policy  development,  Implementation 


and  disseminatiQu  and  th6  coordination  of  such  matters  with  all  relevant  de- 
partmental units.  *  'When  appropriate/*  tlfe-U^gal  Advisor  Is  to  consult  with 
LtJAA  and  OJAitS  on  "legal  nonpollcy  nnftt*frs.  *^ 
s  The  need  for  and  exact  meaning  of  this. provision  are  unclear.  The  Individuals 
ultnuateb  responsible,  for  iKilicy  developmeat  and  implementation  under  the 
.JJ1>1*  Act  as  currents  in  ettect  are  the  Administrators  of  OJJDP^and  LEXA,  To 
ad\i&e  lliem  regarding  the  legal  iuiplications  of  policy  options,  there  has  beei* 
a  General  Counsel  In  LF:aa.  The  General  roiinsel  tunctlon  4>iay  be  organlza- 
tionally  located  in  OJARS  when  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  ifi  luUy 
mipietiieuteii,  out  the  same  puriMises  would  be  served,  ir urtner  legffl  guidance 
can  he  provided  by  the  i>egal  Counsel  of  the  l>eimrtment  ^f  Justice. 

S.  2441  api)ear8  ta  eitjier  be  removing  i>olicy  responsibility  from  the  I*resi- 
(lentiiab'api>oiuted  admiurstrfiturs  of  UJJDi*  or  setting  up^an  independent  legal 
unit  for  the  Office  which  consults  with  OJAilS  and  LKAA  only  on  '  legal  non- 
lKdlc>  matters.  '  This  i»  inconsistent  with  OJJDI^  s  organizational  placement  as 
a  part  of  LKA  V-«nd.gives  the  Office  a  special  Legal  Advisor  not  available  to 
,LI«;AA.  XiJ.orUJS.  j> 

When  considering  nmtters  relating  to  implementation  6t  the  Justice  System 
Impro\enieiil  Act.  ti»e  Department  of  Justice  rejected  fragmentation  of  legal 
a»:5iMaiKe  within  different  components^  of  OJAIIS.  You  should  also  note  that 
the  previous  Administrator  of  OJJDP  did  have  an  Attorney-Advisor  position 
oti  UiH  SI  ait  10  a.ssiSt  him  This  ^\as  created  under  general  agency'^authority.  not 
by  .NiHjcilk  ^leglblative  mandate.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  sectlpn  201(d)  of 
S.  1M41  is  opiwsed,      ^  ^ 

Sivtion  20hf)  of  S.  2441  would  require  the  Administrator  of  OJJDl*  to  pro- 
\    vide  Ci>ngre>;>  with  a  detaileti  evaUmtiou  of  the  Ilaliway  Juvenile  Awareness 
\  I»roJi-tt,  the  .^o-called  'St  ared-Straiglit"  program,  or  tithor  sindlar  programs,  by 
\pecember  31,  1^.  I  am  not  opposed  to  providing  the  requested  evaluation,  but 
.'*Vgci)t  that  tlie  Decern  I  >er  31,  IDM)  deadline  is  not  realistic.  The  Xational  In- 
.strtute  f»>r  Juveinle  Ju.*jtice  antl  Delinquency  I'reventiou  ha.s  (\one  an  assessment 
uf   Si. I  red- Straight"  t-iiK  program^^  l>esign  and  i-ompU-tiun  of  a  more  detailed 
evaluation,  howeverpcould  take  considerably  longer  than  the  period  provided. 

Aitiiougii  part  of  lAl.W  and  tied  into  tlie  DEAA  program,  S:.:it41  repeals  the 
pru\i»i.^n  of  current  law  i>erniitting  .he  plan  .subndtted  under  the  JJDI^  Act  to 
he  incorporated  into  the  LEAA' application  under  the  Justice  S> stein  Improve- 
ment Act.  JJet.dise  the  same  state  criminal  justice  councils  administer  both  for- 
mnla  grant  programs,  the  provisions  of  the  JJDI'  plan  and  LtWA  application 
are  ainUlar.  There  is  a  maUitenance  of  effort  requirement  under  the  Justice 
S>stein  Inipro\en»ent  Act  and  juvenile  conii)onents  *>t  LEAA  applications.  We 
pref«r  to  retain  tlie  flexibility  of  tliis  provision.  We  would  al.su  .suggest  that 
tiiere  Ihj  a  provision  for  a  three-year  JJDP  plan  with  annual  u|Klates,  consistent 
with  the  Justice  Sv>tem  Improvetnent  Act.  Tills  i.^  propo.«sed  by  S.  2442. 

Section  205(f)  of  S.  2441  deletes  that  part  of  .section  223(d)  of  the  JJDI»  Act 
referencing  the  LEAA  hearing  and  appeal  procedures  for  use  in  cases  when  a 
.state  does  not  .submit  a  JJDI*  plan  or  is  found  In  nonctunpliance  with  other  parts 
of  ^.ectiMii  223.  The  deleted  sections  pro\ ide  Important  protectltins  and  we  recom- 
mend they  l)e  retrained.  S.  2441  also  deletes  the  incori)oration  l»y  reference  of 
other  LEAA  administrati\e  provisions  through  section  202, of  the  JJDl*  Act. 
All  i»f  the.-e  would  he  useful  tor  impfenieutation  of  the  Act  and  consistency  with 
practices  of  LEAA.  They  deal  with  such  items  as  civil  right?,  compliance,  delega- 
tion, of  fnnc«.io;is.  Luhpoena  power,  einploj liient  of  hearing  officers,  use  of  experts 
and  ^\>n.-»ultant.s,  record  keeping,  and  the  eonfidentlality  of  information  regarding 
indiddual  Juveniles. 

S.  2441  would  change  "Special  Emphasis  Prevention  and  Treatment  Programs'* 
under  Title  11.  l»art  15.  Subpart  II  of  the  .JJDP  Act  to  "Priority  Juvenile  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  i*rogran»s.*'  I  see  jui  need  to  change  the  name  for  OJJDP 
di.scretionarj  grants  wliich  ha.->  been  u.<ed  since  1071.  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions ha\e  gotten  useJ  to  this  term  and  .1  change  could  he  confusing.  The  term 
'  Spi'cial  Empha.sl.s"  is  appn>priate  l>ecause  It  relates  to  tlie  nature  of  the  dl  re- 
tionarj  program,  which  is  provision  of  aj.Mpecillc  focus,  or  special  emphasis,  or 
statutorily  enumerated  programs  and  aiipronche.'j  to  help  young  people. 

Section  207  of  S.  2441  would  substitute  .state  juvenile  justice  advisory  groups 
as  ihe  re\iev\ing  entity  ft^r  Special  Emphasis  applications  rather  than  state  plan- 
ning agencies.  While  the  name  of  state  planning  agencies  has  been  changed  to 
state  criminal  justice  councils  by  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act,  we  feel 
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f«  ^  SMretar?ff  HE\V  for  tHe  piirposes  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  This  is  not 

En^ctLTnt  of  tWs  proS  could  mean  that  there  may  be  a  rush  to  spend  f  unds 
at  fKd  of  a  yeaHi  houl  careful  program  Planning  Do  lurs  appropriated  for 
the  sp^fic  purposes  of  TUle  II  of  the  JJDP  Act  could     i^st  foreve^^^ 
unpr^ented  for  one  agency's  funds  to  revert  tfr  other  Departments  If  unused. 

'"'^rL'KX*sirfr?hrSd^^^^^^^^^  senator  Bayh-s  re- 

ni^ks  onTntr^u'^tfon  ^'s.  2441  that  within  the  P^^'J^^fl^V^^.tKrcarr^ 
taVohDV  has  diminished  substantially  "with  the  prospect  of  a  significant  carry 
over  "  It  is- t^ue  that  early  in  the  program  there  was  a  serious  problem  with 
OJTDP  fi md  flow  for  reasons  with  which  this  Committee  is  thoroughly  aa- 
aSed  The  Committee  is  also  aware  that  my  predecessor  did  an  exceiient^ob 
?n  eUminati^^l  thrbacklofe^^  Most  of  ihe  reasops  for- that  former  slowness  in  obll- 
Latin^fumls  have  either  been  eliminated  or  are  problems  that  ^ve  have  recog- 
ffl  nnZddresslil  and  can  therefore  work  around.  As  I  indicated  ear  er  in  n  y 
nized  and  ^"  ^ flgcai  year  1080  funds  will  be  obligated  in 

rTf„;  1  Jo  'fftronK  V  oWMt  Vthe  ioM  of  flexibility  and  possible  harm  to  the 
OJj1)P  pSV^^^^  fro^reversion  of  funds  to  HEW  as  proposed 

"^Und^et^current  law.  at  least  10.15  percent  of  Justice  Sj^em  Improvement  A^^^^ 

;£«^^e^rioi"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"pTfnr  EAA  but  would  rai*;e  Ft  0  20  p^rcLt^f or  clarity.  S.  2441  ^youid  revise 
Eialntenant  Of  e^'C^^^^^  to  re^.ire  that  it  all  be  used  -for  programs 

aimed  0  eSrb^ioient  crimes  committed  bJ^  ju^^n^es  namely  murder  forcible 

SrSb^e'S^^^^ 

I^o  in  ne«  of  the  same  degree  of  attention  as  the  most  serious  offenders. 

I  believe  tha  ^he  current  language  of  the  Justice  Sj-st«m  Improvement  Act. 
reiuir  ng  primarv  empha-Sls  ou.  programs  for  juvenile  offenders  is  «{'P^oi'J  «  f. 
'^hTlanair  aoes  not  say  th^Hl  maintenance  of  e.rort  funds  have  to  be  spent 
?or  the  fpu./osS  or  s^nt  exclusively  for  serious  violent  offenders  The  main- 
tena  c*  Of  effort  provision  is  highly  significant  to  the  overall  s<;''eme  of  e  JJ  1  . 
nroKfam  for  it  assures  that  juvenile  justice  funds  supplement  those  under  the 
jS  System  Improvement  Act.  Without  the  requirement,  there  would  be  no 
iunrnnt^  !ha"any  LSAA  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  funds  won  d  be  spent 
fn  fhp  invGnile  area  Not  only  does  maintenance  of  effort  assure  that  LEAA 
funds  aren't  div^^^^  criminal  justice  purposes,  but  it  means^that  juven  le 

justiL  win  Sra  national  LEAA  priority.  I  do  not  feel  any  change  as  sug- 

^'s^lMSTnother  approach  to  the  maintenance  of  effort  yeauirement  In- 
ofi^V^^f  1ft  iKt)erMnt  each  state  would  be  required  to  maintain  of  the  LEAA 
?^ds%r™?^l\Tor  ju«n^  programs,  although  not  si«ci«ed)  "at 

least  ti  rt  Sntag^  total  expinditnres  made  for  criminal  justice  programs 
iTstrte  a^d  lcJJa"  governments  whicfejs  expended  for  Juvenile  deliquency  pro- 
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grams  by  such  state  and  local  governments."  In  other  words,  the  same  share  of 
LEAA  funds  would  have  to  go  for  ju>enlle  dcllauency  as  a  state  or  locality  spends 
of  Its  own  funds  for  this  purpose, 

I  oppose  this  approach  as  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance  of  effort 
provision.  The  requirement  traces  back  to  enactment  of  the  JJDP  Act  It  was 
Included  to  assure  that  .LEAA  Crime  Control  Act  funds  going  for  .luvenlle  delin- 
quency programs  were  not  supplanted  by  JJDP  Act  funds.  A  specific  level  of 
effort  was  required  which  was  Ued  tu  an  earlier  year's  cxi)endltures.  Each  state 
must  .Keep  juvenile  Justice  programming  a  priority  focus  for  IJ5AA  funds.  Under 
S,  24^4,  where  juvenile  Justice  Is  a  local  priority,  It  would  get  more  funds,  and 
where  It  Is  not  a  local  priority,  It  would  get  /e^^^»r  funds.  In  addition,  the  section 
only  applies  to  states,  not  the  entire  LEAA  effort.  Finally,  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  percentage  of  criminal  justice  funds  going  for  juvenile  delinquency 
programming  may  not  be  art  appropriate  gauge  of  the  level  of  effort  needed. 

Mr,  Chairnmn.  I  have  provided  tlie  Committee  staff  with  a  copy  of  my  recent 
testimony  before  tlie  House  Education  and  I^bor  Committee  regarding  H.R.  0704, 
\\hiGh  uould  also  reautliorlze  the  JJDP  Act.  I  call  your  attention  to  several 
seri(m&  concerns  1  have  regarding  tliat  measure.  Including  the  recommended 
abolition  of  the  Nati<»nal  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention, revisions  to  the  National  Advisory  Connnittee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  state  juvenile -justice  advisory  groups,  possible 
woakeiiing  of  the  compliance  standard  and  monitoring  requirements  regarding 
deinstitutioiialiicatiou  of  status  offenders,  and  repeal  of  the  authority  to  use 
JJlJP  \a  funds  a.s  match  for  other  Federal  program  grants.  I  strongly  urge  that 
ni>  ul>jettion>  be  taken  into  conslderati<in  ulth  rt.>si)ect  to  the  reauthorization 
liicai^urf  ultnnateb  agreed  \i\htu  by  both  the  Senate  and  House  ot  Representatives, 
On  the  other  hand,  S,  2442  has  some  Important  features  which  I  hope  will  be 
ino<>r!)orate(l  {nto.y<>ur  final  bid. 

That  concludes  my  presentation,  Mr.  Chairnmn.  I  look  forward  to  continuing 
to  Work  with  the  Committee* 

.  Senator  Bayh.  We  now  have  a  panel,  Jiulgo  Carl  E.  Gnornsoy, 
president  National  Conncil  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges; 
Mi^.  Jane  Frocnian,  National  Collaboration  for  Youth;  Mi*s,  Barbara 
D.  ilcGarry,  Coalition  for  Children  and  Youth  and  American 
Foundation  for  the  Btind ;  Mrs.  Lynn  Lyss,  chairwoman,  Children  and 
Youth  Tar^k  Force,  National  Comicil  of  Jewish  Women;  and  Ms.^ 
Rei^ene  Schrooder,  Child  Welfare  Lea^jno  of  America. 

It  is  good  to  have  you  here.  I  appreciate  having  all  of  you  here  to 
testify  this  morninf^.  Wh\  don*t  wo  start  in  the  way  I  introduced  }0u. 

PANEL  OF:  JUDGE  CARL  E.  GUERNSEY,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY  COURT  JUDGES;  JANE  C. 
FREEMAN,  NATIONAL  COLLABORATION  FOR  YOUTH ;  BARBARA 
D.  McGARRY,  COALITION  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YQUTH  AND 
, AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND;  LYNN  LYSS,  CHAIR- 
WOMAN, CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  TASK  FORCE,  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN;  AND  KEGENE  SCHROEDER, 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

Jud^e  GrKRXSKv.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bayh. 

Let  me  exin-o.^b  on  jbehalf  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  tc  ^estify 
today. 

I  have  a  prepared  text  of  my  testimony.  With  the  leave  of  the  Chair, 
I  would  like  to  submit  that  and  go  over  it  briefly  from  notes. 

Senator  Bavti.  Fine.  I  appi^eciate  that.  All  of  you  may  do  that.  I 
must  confcas  I  think  that  perhaps  the  rule  should  be  to  the  extent 
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possible,  "blessed.aro  tho  brief,"  because  they  may  be  invited  back  to 

'il^^^^vsE"^  begin  by  saying  first  of  all  that  the  Na- 

■  tioialS'^drrjuvl^iirLSWy  douft  Judges.is  a  membe^p 
orSmizSn  of  some  2,500  judges  and  other  juvenile  justice  V^^omel. 
'  ItTtS^oIdest  and  lar^t  judges'  association  m  the  ^oun  ry,  and 
the  first  to  recognize  tliafby  tlie  mere  process  of  aPPO'^^J^ff^^^^s 
b^ch  or  election  to  the  bench,  a  man  does  not  kno^v  all  hat  he  needs 
to  know,  or  a  Woman,  to  be  an  effective  juvenile  court  ]""g«- •  „ 
We  inkituted  the  cUeot  of  judicial  training  We  are  now  ben^^^^^^^^ 

from  judicial  training  through  grants  from  the  Ofiice  of  Juvenile 

'^Twould  like  to  note,  Mr.  ChairmanT  that  in  a  recent  austerity^^^^^^ 
sage,  the  President  of  the  United  States  indicated  that  "  ere  v^as  a 
neS  for  austerity  in  every  phase  of  .our  national  budget  and  for 
■  'trimming  in  every  area  lxcept  in  tlie  area  of  national  defense.  . 
T3d  submit,  Mr.  Chaiman,  that  then,  has  not  been  an  American 
home  invaded  from  the  outside  since  the  year  1812,  but  every  daj 
thousands  of  American  homes  are  being  invaded  by  adults  ana 

.^"S^islTsuSit'^J  you,  an  area  of  national  defense  which  requires 
the  attention  of  our  Congress.    .     ,^      ■,  ^  t      m  rrnmilv 

I  mention  to  you  that  the  National  Council  of  ^"^'''•"1? 
Court  Judges  is  involved  in  the  training  of  judges  and  leading  court 

^^SSrinc'the  year  197-3;;  we  provided  training  for  some  3,346  judges 
— and  ftthei^  juvenile  justice  personnel  in  part  through  the  funding  of 

the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice.  .   .  i     ,    i  „„  ;,nnnpf  on 

-  This  training  we  Iwlieve  we  can  demonstrate  has  had  an  ""Pact  on 
•       the  manner  in  which  juvenile  justice  is  administered  throughout  the 

.  ^  FurS  we  have  received  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  -Tu^nil^ '^"^^ 
for  a  computerized  information  system,  an  ipfo^-niiition  system  which 
provides  Instant  data  on  the  mdividua  juvenile  f  ^"^ei ;.  ™ 
prevents  loss  of  cases  or  jelay  of  cases  within  the  system,  which  im- 
proves the  management  efficiency.  *T>u_l>Tclonr1  nnrl 

This  system  has  now-been  installed  in  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  and 
very  recently,  in  just  12  hours  time.  Was  transferred  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  to  become  an  operational  svstem  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Another  project  which  we  have  had  funded  through  the  Olhcc  ot 
Juvenile  Justice  has  been  a  bridge-building  symposium  ^^th  leaders  in 
the  field  of^education  and  in  the  field  of  community  service,  which 
hopefullv  will  establish  a  coalition  of  education  organizations,  com- 
munitv  Organizations  irid  the  organized  juvenile  justice  system  for  the 
purp<»e  of  early  identification  and  early  treament  of  the  proDlems  oi 

'"Sl't^  mSvTmes.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have  been  faced  with  this 
problc/h.  T  have  had  teachers  wl:o  have  taught  young  people  m  early 
elementar>'  grades  come  to  me  some  years  ^"ter  and  sav.  Well,  i 
understand  vou  had  Johnny  Jones  in  your  court  last  week.  T  could  have 
told  you  5  years  ago  he  was  going  to  be  there.  ,  ,  ^  .  . 
This  is  the  time  for  prevention,  rather  than  for  treatment. 
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Further,  through  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice,  our  National  Center 
for  Juvenile  Justice,  in  Pittsburgh,  the  research  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  has  been  funded  to  make  the  first  st^itistical  study  of 
what  Is  ^really  going  on  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States.  ,  '  ,  ' 

It  was  through  this  grant  and  through  the  statistics  collected,  that 
Mr.  Schwartz  >vas  able  to  testify  earlier  concerning  what  has  been 
going  on  in  he  field  of  juvenile  justice  since  the  passage  of  tlie  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  -      »  - 

That  study  indicates  that  delinquency  was  on  the  rise  15.2  percent, 
per  capita,  in  tJie  5  years  prior  to  1975.  Yet,  up  onfy  0.2  percent  from 
1975  to  1977. 

In  the  years  1975  to  1977,  this  3-year  period,  the  incidence  per  capita 
of  delinquency  rose  only  0.2  percent. 

Senator  B.vyh.  That  is  incredible.  When  was  that  study  completed. 

Judge  Glkrxsey.  That  .has  just  been  completed.  Senator.  I  \yould 
be  happy  to  furnish  a  mimber  of  copies  to  you  for  your  perusal. 

Senator  B.vyh.  Thank  you.  That  is  remarkable. 

Judge  CitKiiNSEY.  The  study  goes  on.  Detention  has  been  down  14 
percent  per  hundred  children  during  the  years  from  11^75  Co  1977. 

You,  Senator,  have  been  very  much  concerned  -^bout  the  plight  of 
status  otfenders  and  very  rightfully  so. 

In  1975,  there  were  355,()00  status  offenders  referred  to  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

In  1976,  it  was  down  to  320,500. 

In  1977,  it  was  down  to  280,000. 

That  is  a  total  decrease  of  21  percent. 

Senator  Bayii.  Judge.  I  am  sorry  to  inteirupt  your  testimony  here. 
That  report,  is  it  an  ai^fcCbbnient,  the  numbers  you  used,  the  percentages 
that  jou  used,  ib  that  of  the  total  kinds  of  juvenile  ddenquincy  and 
status  offender  activities|. 

Judge  GutmxsEY.  Y^,  sir. 

Senator  B.vyh.  I  wo.uld  hate  to  say  tha[  we  have  accomplished  these 
results  becaubc  we  decreased  the  number  of  statub  offenders  but  we 
have  increased  the  timbers  of  felons.  •  ^ 

Judge  GuEUN'spfY.  There  is  one  category  which  has  increased  un- 
fortunately and  that  is  major  crimes  against  property. , 

The  otlier  figiiPQsJbowever,  show  a  remarkable  decline. 

Senator  Bayh.  Tlianic  you. 

Judge  GuEUN'SEY.  I^t  me  add  just  one  more  figure,  because  I  know 
that  statistics  are  hard  to  listen  to. 

Statijs,„afibjader  detention  has  declined  during  this  3-year  period 
from  116.000  detained  in  1975,  to  103,000  in  1976,  to  59,000  in  1977,  a 
decl  ine  of  49.4  percent. 

Senator,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  lighter  moment,  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  if  we  want  to  solve  one  of  the  perplexing  national  problems 
today,  that  maybe  we  ourfit  to  submit  the  inflation  problem  to  the 
Office  of  J uvenile  Justice.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bayh.  Wo  won't  bo  able  to  afford  enough  money  in  the 
budget  to  do  that  Jiis  year  because  we  are  cutting  back.  [Laughter.] 

Judge  GuERNSET.  Let  me  speak  now  to  the  restructuring  of  prior- 
ities in  the  area  of  the  Juvenile  I^linquency  and  Control — Prevention 
and  Control  Act 
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'  I  share  the  concern  of  many  who  have  ulroadv  spbkon.here  that  the 
first  priority  ought  to  be  to  get  children  out  of  jail. 

It  worries  me  tremendously  that  minor  juvenile  law  violators  by 
the  thousands  are  now  l)eing  detained  in  county  jails  which  have  baen 
ruled  by.the  Federal  Bui-eau  of  Prisons  to  be  too  inhumane  and  too 
dirty  for  the  housing  of  Federal  bank  robbers,  and  we  are  still  keep- 
inirchildren  in  those  same  jails,  , 

I  submit  tliat  this  is  something  that  Congress  needs  to  address 
itself  to.  - 

Still  a  second  priority- 


Senator  Bayit.  That  is  a  Federal  institution,  right?  " 
Judire  GuKHXSEY.  County  jails  that.have  hekl  Federal  prisoners  are 
precluded,  many  of  them/from  housing  Federal  adult  prisoners,  but 
tlv>ses:inxe  jails  are  used  for  housing  juveniles.- 

Let  me  submit  further  that  there  is  a  second  priority  that  is  badly 
needef]  and  that  is  to  address  the  specific  problems  of  the  violent  and 
the  habitual  juvenile  offender.  I  would  suggest  and  this  is  an  individ- 
ual opinion  and  not  a  polio v  statement  <>f  the  National  Coupxil  of 
Juvenile  and  Faiuily  'Court  Judges,  that  once  we  have  developed  truly 
effective  and  truly  humane  institutions  for  the  hard-to-deal-'with 
juvenile  uffender.  we  might  tike  a  look  at  the  fact  that  our  institu- 
tional,period  of  care  today  is  perhaps  too  short  to  be  effective. 

Certainlv.  We  .need  better  institutions  for  the  hard-to-handle  juve- 
nile offender.  But  wo  know  that  they  can  absorb  rehabilitation  only 
through  a  longer  period  of  stay  thaii  the  5  or  G  months  average  stay 
in  today's  institutions.  T  don't  suggest  it  until  we  have  more  htimane 
and  more  effective  institutions  however. 

Thei^  is  a  premise  that  T  would  like  to  submit  as  the  basis  for  our 
position  on  the  third  reorganizational  prioiitv  and  that  is  that  any 
time,  anv  tihic,  juvenile  programs  are  iningled  into  adult  programs, 
inp-vitabl  V  the  juvenile  programs  get  lost. 

In  the'reestablishinent  of  OJA"RS.  it  has  been  submitted  that  the 
Offioe  of  Juvenile  Jus-tia*  be  a  subordinate  office  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Aa^istnnce  Administration. 

Fu^'then  it  has  been  Siicrge>ted  that  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice be  absorbed  into  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  that  the  re- 
tention of  statistics,  juvenile  fttati&tic>  be  absorbed  within  the  overall 
statistical  field. 

Tliis  makes  neat  ho\es,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  doesn't  make  for  the 
^effective  handling  of  the  problems  of  ju^  enilo  justice  which  are  unique 
unto  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  making  this 
pres<»ntntion. 

Sonatr)r  Bayii.  Judge,  vou  sav  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jurtice 
and  the  proirrams  of  the  Ju\ciule  Justice  Art  have  accoiuplishod  in- 
credible results  in  thes?  past  0  .\ears.  But^^it  is  you  who  dedicated  your 
lives  to  lielping  younir  jieople  and  your  organizations  working  to- 
gether, who  have*  made  a  significant,  almost  unbelievable  impact  on 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  crime.  , 

Judge  GiKuxsEY.  This,  along  with  other  factors,  has  been  a  major 
development  in  beginning  to  tuni  things  around  in  the  ai-ea  of 
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Senator  Bath.  Yes.  I  want  to  look  at' that  report.  I  don't  want  to 
jump  to  conclusions  here,  but  as  I  recall  some  of  the  other  evidences, 
ingredients  of  the  environment  in  which  those  youngsters  have 
living,  the  economic  picture  has  not  been  particularly  bright  as  far  as 
young  people  are  concerned.  You  still  had  significantly  high  unemploy- 
ment among  young.  ,  ,  ,  *u 

The  thought  that  you  expressed  that  when  you  have  a  youth  pro- 
^  gram  commingled  with  an  adult  program,  the  adult  program  begins  to 
dominate  and  the  youth  program  suffers  is  unfortunate.   

Judge  GtJERNSEY.  It  overshadows  it  invariably.    '  .  .  , 

Senator  Bath.  And  that  you  feel  to  commingle  statistics  and  to  lose 
the  identifying  statistics  that  identify  the  problem  early  on,  that  Jou 
feel,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  juvenile  court  judge,  that  that  would  be 

trairic  •  • 

Judge  GutRKSEY.  The  statistical  dala  for  juveniles  and  the  statisti- 
cal data  for  adult  criminal  justice  purposes  are  like  apples  and  oranges. 

Senator  Bayh.  To  put  them  all  together  then  is  to  say  we  are  gom^ 
to  treat  all  iridlviduals  the  same,  the  young  first-time  offender,  the 
.status  offender,  the  three-time  loser^  we  would  treat  the  gathering  of 
statistics  and  thus,  I  assume  society's  response,  similar.  You  feel  that 
would  not  be  wise?      *  *  ,  .      x  i  j  x 

Judge  Guernsey.  Xot  just  fhat,  but  the  relative  statistical  data  on 
juveniles  relates  to  education,  to  school  situations,  to  family  matters 
liiore  closely  tlian  do  aHults.     a  ,        ^     ^  •  i 

The  applicable  adult  figures  might  relate  to  employment,  certuinly 
to  educational  background^  but  not  to  current  educational  status.  Less 
to  the  original  family. 

I  would^uggestto  YOU  that  these  are  two  different  ball  games. 

SenatcrB.vYH.WelL  thank  you  very  much.  Judge.  ,  j 

Mrs.  Fu  enian,  it  is  good  to  have  you  h»re  as  a  long-time  friend  and 
leader  iiLllie_Gjrl  Scout  movement.  I  don't  know  a  family  that  has 
given  inore  to  ferve  America  than  the  Freemans.  It  is  good  to  have 
von  here  now  representing  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth. 
^  I  should  note  that  the  uniform  or  the  di-ess,  tlie  attire  which  you 
brin§  before  us  is  that  of  a  top  officer  in  the  Girl  Scouts.  I  do  know 
that  IS  another  role  that  you  play. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JANE  FREEMAN 

Mrs.  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much.  It  is  a  tre- 
inendous  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  do  represent 
the  National  CoUahoration  for  Youth. 

The  National  Collaboration  strongly  supports  the  reauthorization 
and  the  extension  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

Act  of  1974.  .  ,  A     1  .  ,  • 

I  am  now  president  of  the  Girl  >Sccuts  of  the  U.S.A.  which  is  a 
member  organization  of  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth.  I  do 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  all  13  national  voluntary  youth  organi- 
zations. ^  . 

I  won't  list  the  names.  They  will  l)c  in  the  written  testimony.  I  will 
not  read  the  written  testimony.  We  will  submit  it  to  you. 
I  would  like  to  highlight  several  of  the  points  in  it,  if  I  may. 
These  national  youth  serving  agencies  reach  over  30  million  young 
O   mericans  with  a  professional  staff  of  40,000  and  the  services  of  over 
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,6  nuHion  volunteers,  including  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copcemed 
business,  professional  and  community  leaders. 

Our  organizations  collectively  ^serve  a  diverse  cross  section  of  this 
country.  They  represent  valuable  resources  that  can  be  tapped  in 
cobnerative  ventures  with  Federal  leadership  and  funding; 
^Ve  have  tKe  experience  in  .working  wit!i  cluldren  and  youth.  TVe 
work  with  the  people  the  judge  has  Just  ^'^'^^^^^.J'^^^^^ 

Mr  Chainnan,  your  dedicated  leadership  jvas  absol"tely  crucia^ 
to  t£  ^^Ls  oi  the  4-y*ar  bipartisan  effort  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  Juvenile  Ju3tice  an4.Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  .-74. 

Y6u  realize  that  the  prevention  of  dehnqucncy  must  be  a  major  goal 
of  any  overall  Federal  program.  Your  ^^'"n^itmerit  to  the  prevention 
priority  was  crucial  to  the  emphasis  on  prevention  in  the  1974  act, 
and  in  the  1977  amlendments.  .'  .  _„„:_v 

Your  continued  leadership  for  this  prevention  focus  is  no  less  crucial 

^^iSs  is  where  we  would  like  to  join  with  you  and  to  help,  in  eve^ 
way  that  we  can,  because  our  organizations  cope  every  day  with  tielin- 
quent  and  potentially  deHnquent  youth.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  caps  in'the  way  our  st^iety  handles  the  troublesome  young  people, 
the  vandalisih,  the  dropping  out  of  scliool,  tlie  teenage  pregnancy,  the. 
■alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  the  rising  delinquency  rates  are  sy  nptoms 
of  the  critical  needs  and  lack  of  opportunities  of  our  most  alienated 

^*°The  collaboration -came  together  to  express  its  concern  that  these 
-  troubled  vouns  people  are  frequently  rejected  by  recreation,  education, 
and  social  systems  and  are  left  then  to  the  streets,  to  the  courts,  and 
finally  to  detention  and  correctional  systems. 

We  c^SSSitTea-^rselves  to  finding  methods  of  PfJ^nting  delm- 
nuencv  and  of  handling  youthful  offenders  and  accepted  the  responsi- 
SSv^orproviding  a  voice  at  tlie  Federal  level  or  the  experienced 
youth-serving  organizations  and  their  constituents,  the  youth  them- 
selves, who  are  so  often  ignored  by  all  levels  of  Government.  , 

The  Collaboration  played  a  significant  role,  ^  ^^e,  in  brin^^^^^^ 
together  the  support  ^r  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974,  and  the  1977  extensions  and  now  again,  we  are  here 
tosupport  the  efforts  for  the  further  extension.  xr„tmnnl 

We  believe  in  Federal  leadership,  m  adequate  funding,  in  a  National 
Institute  and  in  national  standards  aUd  community-basod  prevention 
and  diversion  and  treatment  programs.  :„„xi„„ 

We  believe  in  private  voluntary  agency  participation  and 

*^*^?^'^recognize  the  importance  of  private  and  public  cooperation  to 
help  youth  at  risk.  We  are  committed  to  the  effective  ;n»Pl^>"°"tatwn 
of  this  landmark  legislation.  We  continue  to  work  with  the  Office  ot 

'^"ThTcoHabiStion  has  had  successful  expeilence  in  increasing  the 
capacity  of  tlie  national  youth  serving  organizations  at  the  national, 
State  and  local  levels  to  deliver  the  services  for  so-called  status 

°^LrIa  funding  has  enabled  10  member  agencies  of  the  collaboration 
and  6  other  niajor  national  private,  non-profit  organizations  to  under- 
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take  jointly  with  their  respective  local  affiliates,  actions  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  private  agencies  in  partnership  with  governmental  de- 
partments, to  provide  coiunmnity-based  alternatives  to  status  offenuers 
m  many,  many  States.  ^    ^  .    j  .  j 

Out  of  thcilo  separate  program  elements  contamed  in  our  demon- 
stration  sites,  20  were  selected  as  models  and  published  for  implication 
as  tlie  most  effective  ways  we  have  found  to  help  the  status  offenders. 

I  am  attaching  this  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Different  Game— Program 
3Iodels,  National  Juvenile  Justice  Program  Collaboration." 

This  contains  a  complete  explanation  of  the  successful  functionim? 
of  this  program  at  local  levels.  We  have  numerouS  copies  and  we  will 
behappv  tosupplj'^whatover-youneed.  /  ^ 

Mrs.  i'KBEMAN.  Our  experiences  have  emphasized  what  can  m  ac- 
complished by  Federal  Government  leadership  to  create  public-private 
cooperation  to  help  children  in  trouble.        '  j 

Now  we  want  to  underline  the  importance  of  section' 224(c),  of  the 
Jm  enile  Justice  and  Deliquency  Prevention  Act  which  provides  that 
30  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  the  special  emphasis  programs 
shall  be  avaMable  for  private  nonprofit  agency  grant^j. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  approximately  70  pj^rcent  of  these  funds 
to  date  have  gone  to  the  private  voluntary  organizations.  This  section 
recognizes  our  capability  to^  create  a  trust  relationship  with  young 
people  and  the  need  to  make  Government  funds  available  to  use  that 
crucial  relationship  to  reach  those  hard  to  reach  youths. 

The  Government  funds  which  have  gone  to  member  organizations 
ha\e  been  a  catalyst  to  increase  our  efforts  and  the  dedication  of  our 
^  own  resources  to  the  needs  of  youth  at  risk. 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  increased  private  and  foundation  fund- 
ing for  our  programs  for  alienated  youth,  and  due  to  the  legislation  and 
the  work  of  the  collaboration  itself,  our  membei^ships  are  becoming 
nuich  more  aware  of  the  deliquency  problems  and  are  mobilizing  to 
try  to  serve  those  hard  to  reach  youths  more  than  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  do  before.  ' 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Offices  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  ever  since  the  beginning,  and  now  the  Xatioual 
Collaboration  for  Youth  .strongly  supports  the  central  purpose  behind 
the  creation  of  the  OJJDP  which  is  to  provide  a  clear  and  consistent 
national  policy  for  juvenile  justice  act  programs. 

Also,  we  supply  all  of  the  juvenile  justice  programs  administered  by 
the  LEAA.  For  "this  purpose,  the  OJJDP  must  have,  we  believe,  an 
independent  status. 

We  are  so  plea>ed  to  support  the  amenaments  contained  in  S.  2441, 
which  give  the  administrator  of  the  OJJDP  final  authority  to  award 
grants  and  allocate  funds  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act. 

We  are  pleased  also  to  support  the  creation  of  a  legal  adviser  to  the 
administrator  of  OJJDP.    - 

We  think  that  the  chances  for  strong  administration  of  the  act  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  giving  the  OJJDP  independent  status  and  creat- 
h,g  an  independent  legal  adviser. 

In  the  section-by-section  analysis  of  S.  2441,  it  is  stated  that  the 
amendment  to  section  201,  delegates  "All  final  authority  to  the 
Administrator  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Deliquency 
Prevention."  » 

\ 
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We  wonder  if  the  language  of  the  amendment  clearly  achieves  this 
objective*  For  instance,  is  the  administrator  of  OJJDP  then  under  the 
policy  direction  and  control  of  the  administrator  of  LEAA? 
•  The  independence  of  the  OJJDP  would  be  further  strengthened  by 
.the  funding  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  as  a  separate  line  item  m  the 
Federal  budget.  We  hop6  that  this  possibility  will  be  actively  pursued. 

^Vhi\Q  the  collaboration  believes  that  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  should  continue  to  be  focused  pn  the  currently 
mandated  prevention  wid  diversion  programs,  it  docsn  t  mean  that  wo 
don'fe .recognize  as  you  certainly  do,  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  the 
violent  and  serious  offender.  ,         j  i 

But  as  provided  in  your  bill,  the  programs  devoted  toward  these 
dangerous  juveniles'  should  bo  fuoded  out  of  the  "Maintenance  of 
Effort  provisions"  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  original  rationale  for 
establishing  the  level  of  maintenance  of  effort  seems  to  have  faded 
from  view  somewhat  but  wo  urge  that  this  rate  be  set  at^  fl^t  20  per- 
cent rather  than  the  phjsent  19.15  percent,  j;  J 

Even  though  wo  support  the  use  of  maintenlance  of  effort  funds  for 
the  violent  offender,  we  urge  you  to  chance  the  title  of  the  act  from 
its  present  litlo  of  the  Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of  1980. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  juveniles  commit  violent  criin(^,  and 
those  who  do  are  not  helped  toward  rehabilitation  by  such  labeling. 

With  your  leadership,  the  drevention  goal  of  this  legislation  sliould 
not  be  called  by  this  unnecesskry.title.  Such  labeling  hurts  the  efforts 
of  all  of  us,  and  is  deeplv  reso|ite(lJ)y  the  young  people  of  our  countnr. 

We  urge  the  continued  usepf  the  .Tuvenilc-Justice  Act  resources  for 
the  long  underserved  status  offenders.  Wo  ai^e  committed  to  the  goal 
of  deinstitutionalization  , of  noncriminal  juveniles.  . 

We  recognize  the  progress  made  in  many  States  toward  cleinstitu- 
tionalization  would.not  have  occurretUbsent  the  act's  requirements, 
y  Wo  are  delightod  to  support  the  extension  of  the  authorization  for 

6  years  until  1985,  ...  ^n^^n  mi- 

We  think  that  vour  H-year  autnonzation,  with  the  9200  million  tor 
the  first  3  vears,  Vising  to  $225  million  annually  in  the  last  2  yeai% 
demonstrates  the  additional  commitment  of  the  Congress  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  program.  .  "  , 

IVe  all  need  time  if  we  are  to  be  effective  with  our  prevention  and 
assistance  programs.  ,     ,  *     •  * 

Wo  also  want  to  express  our  support  for  the  5-year  extension  ot 
the  program  for  runaway  and  homeless  youths.  This  program  has 
proven  that  it  can  provide  worthwhile  services  for  the  extraordinar- 
ilv  vulnerable  runaway  population.  .  .  . 

*We  approve  the  change  in  the  title  and  amendments  in  the  act  to 
provide  programs  for  homeless  youths  because  we  have  long  known 
that  the  real  problems  are  youth  who  have  no  adequate  homes. 

Now  all  of  our  organizations  do  a  great  variety  of  programs,  but 
just  to  give  vo*i  a  few  samples,  I  of  course,  would  like  to  quote  sonic 
of  the  thingk  which  the  Girl  Scouts  are  doing.  Those  are  the  things 
that  I  know  and  understand  the  best.  ii  „^„„f 

As  an  example,  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  the  Girl  Scouts  had  a  small  grant 
from  the  OJJDR  We  hired  a  woman  to  work  cspenally  with  the 
younger  sisters  of  teenage  girls  who  were  already  in  custody  as  juve- 
nile offenders. 


-.  ■  -    ^-    ••   •  ■  , 

Youngpr  sisteij$,  as  studies  have  shown,  often  follow  in  the  foot  ' 
steps  of  the  older  ones  and  get  into  similar  trouble.  ,  | 

We  are  Avorking  with  the  younger  ones  to  brine  them  into  the  Girl^  ^ 
Scout  pcqgrams  so  as  to  have  a  peer  groui)  of  gi^ls  to  have  as  f '  'ends,  , 
to  giye  thtim  support  and  challenges  and  opportunities  and  creative 
things^  to  do.so  that  they  wiH  not  feel  ostracized  or  nuxrked  by  their  ^ 
older  sisteVs  problems,  and  that  they  will  have  opportunities  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  same  trap.  >        o  j  f 

Senator  Bath.  Excyse  me.  I  think  that  is  a  very  commendable  ; 
kind  of  program.  I  would  hope  you  could  work  with  us  to  show  what 
we  can  tU?  to  get  ether  youth  organizations  perhtjps  to  zero  in  on  that  ' 
if  they  ar^^  not  now  doing  it.  ^         |  ^  j 

In  society,  wo  respond  quickly,  usually,  when  you  have  a  visible  , 
manifestation, of  a  problem  and  so,  you  respond  to  a  violent  offender! 
or  someone  who  conunits  a  felony.  I  think  when  you  have  the  kind  of,  , 
clear  signal  that  you  have  trouble,  with  other  siblings  there  to  respond, 
then  not  neQe^sarily  to  put  the  same  mark  on  subsequent  children  that 
come  along  or  younger  children,  but  I  think  you  have  problems.  You 
know  there  is  something  wr^ng  when  you  have  one  child  that, does 
that.  .  ,  ^    .       /  ' 

I  think  in  a  very  positive  way  to  give  special  attention  to  othei*, 
children  in  the  same  family,  I  think  uiat  does  not  bear  the  mark  of 
Cain  on  them,  it  is  really  the  breath  of  hope.  ^'^i^  y 

Mrs,  Freeman.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  certainly  will.  It  has  been  a  vecy 
exciting  program.  Wo  will  do  our  l>est.to  spread  the  good  word,  not' 
only  nationwide  in  out  own  organization,  but  with  many  other  youth- 
serving  organizations.  * 

iVn other  example  was  in  Tucson,  Ariz,,  where  the  Girl  Scouts  ftn'B 
the  local  youth  employment  agency  worked  together  on  l)r6grams  to 
train  and  to  employ  young  women  who  were  status  offenders  as  sum- 
mer day  camp  .leaders, —  ^        ^  \ 

Now  these  day  camps  work  with  a  wide  variety  of  children  find  this 
program  provided  them  with  training,  with  occupations,  and  with  new 
opportimities  for  the  improvement  ot  the  self-image  and  the  dii**ction 
of-the  status  offenders. 

At  the  same  time,  it  provided  much  needed  extra  leadership  for 
crowded  summer  day  camps,  and  it  provided  education  for  the  Girl 
Scout  people  and  others  in  the  conuuunity  about  the  kinds  of  iMjople 
who  are  status  offenders.  They  turned  out  to  be  just  like  regulj^r  kids 
wlio  needed  an  extra  break.  We  provided  that  extra  break. 

Wo  tliink  it  i^:  an  excellent  progi-am  and  we  hope  we  will  be/able  to 
extend  it  further. 

Again,  Girl  Scouts  use  the  OJ JDP  money  to  work  with  other  groups 
in  educjiting  the  connnunity  as  in  places^-likc-Xew  York  State  Avhere 
where  wo  are  working  witj;  the  State  office  of  crime  prevention  and 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  .with  the  older  American  group  and  wjth  th^ 
police  in  trying  to  alert  the  public  on  how  to  protect  oneself  a«d  one's 
property,  such  as  the  use  of  identification  on  personal  property  or  in 
accompanying  senior  citizens  to  the,  bank  to  cash  social  secm*itv  clijecjcs, 
or  to  understand  insurance  or  other  frauds,  and  to  help  people  under- 
stand those  frauds,  to  work  in  patrol  groups  to  prevent  mugging  and 
assaults,'  ,  t 
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'other  Girl  Scouts  in  places  like  Philadelphia  hav6';worked  on  proj^ 
ecSm  ffls    cxplaiS  to  yo"ng<y:cluld^u  the  penis  of  shoph^trng 
and  how  all  consumer  costs  including  ..tlioso  of  tUo  yo""eest  wn 
sSmcre  are  up  because, of  shbplifting  and  how  this  practiceleads  tx) 
'  ^oblems.  * 


'~0?  rS^2!i^X?e  We  had  a  von-  special  ratm  prevention  pr<> 
grSn^ hi^rSSSe  so  popular  i.i,the  cUnunity  tlmt  we  weye  asked  . 

'"^M^to^li^^'^o^^  the  schciols  to  explain  this  rape  preven- 

^'"sinc'TS^nv  runaways  have  been  found  to  c6me  from  homes  ^vhere 
thtni  ar^"  koholic  pai^nts-^lcohonc  problems  of  the  young  peop  e 
•4  emsSlves,  wo  are  working  in  conuniuuties  to  educate  people  on  the 
avaSlS-.Xf  assistance  to  such  children  an<i  their  families  and  to  , 
Sh  0  t  help  thoss  yo,mg  people  to  find  other  sources  of  support 
instea'd  of  ffeeling  the  necessity /to  run  away  from  their  homos  ana 
perhaps  get  into  other  kinds  of  problems.  .  -K.-^n^o* 

Vll  of  tlicsc  Mr.  Chairmhn,  take  time.  Tliat  is  why  the  5-year  ex- 
te4on  is  so  m/orte^^^^^  This'  kind  of  program  Planning,  training, 
and  cooperation  In  carrying-on  simply  does  "orWen  overnight. 

WeSievo  in  that  old  adtfge,  as  do  ymi,  Lknow,  "^n  ounce  of  pre- 
ventiorS  worth  a  pound  of  cure'."  We  think  it  has  been  proven  m 

^''We  CSng  good  starts  in  many  communities.  ^Vo  are  trying  to 
'  readmit  t^o  maify  more.  We  think  we  can  help  to,provido  the  alterna- 
Ekes  to  a  Hfe  of  Continuing  crime  to  young  people  who  may  have  had 

Wo^?Si  the  extra  a.ssi.stance  in  money,  in  Government  co- 
operation,  and  in  support  to  help  get  these  programs  started  to  get 
other  grants  and  community  support  to  carry  out  our  eltorts. 

Weilieve  that  young  people  girls  especially.  J' ""^^^^^^"^ 
when  public  dollars  are  spent.  Ye  ,  m  girls  m  ?ven Jarger  numbers 
fhfln  in  bovq  at  nresent.  the  iuvenile.  crime  rate  is  goipg  up.  it  is  m 
masing  for  the  g  rT?n  manj  different  types,  and  we J^ieve  m  many 
S  more  rapicllv  than  ovc^  l>efore  in  our  history.  Wo  W^v^^^^^^^^ 
?he  public  is  i4ady  to  give  full  support  to  crime  prevention  programs 

'°  Wf  trGfrSi  and  our  other  National  Collaboration  for  Youth 
OK'an'izations  can  do  so  mucli  with  the  small  amount  of  >»o»}^- 

We  can  supolv  the  volunteers  and  tram  thom.  e  can  help  get  the 
locd\omnum!$  su^nort-  work  with  the  schools  and  the  courts 
and  the  parents  and  tlie  teonagets  on  tl^o  local,  1-  o-l  l^^a^^^^^^^^ 

We  think  we  can  help  multiply  the  effect  of-  the  Pedeial  dollar  so 

"wo  nnnreciate  Air  Chairman,  very  much,  your  understanding  that 
^•oS  a??ou  greatest  resource.  We  a^e  confident  that  you  ^y^ll  succeed 
-^n  e"  ending  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  to. 
provide  for  a  strong  Federal  role  in  the  pi-evention  of  delinquencies^ 
^  We  Viinain  coiiiinitted  to  joining  with  you  in  that  fight  for  justice 
for  iuveni|s  this  year  and  next  year  and  tor  many  years  to  como. 
Thank  ypu  Senator  Bayh. 
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Senator  Bayh.  Thank  you.  My  spcctHi^Uianks  to  the  Girl  Scouts  for 
the  early  key  support  that  you  have  giveitTrmi^re^continning  to  give 
in  this  effort. 

Mrs.  McGarry.  - 

f 

.         TESTIMOKY  OF  BABBAEA  D.  McQAEEl 

Mrs.  McGarry.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Barbara  McGarry.  I  am  wearing  three*haN,^s  morn- 
ing, ail  of  which  arc  invisible.  Because  of  some  past  efforts  t^ormep 
executive  director  of  the  Ameriian  Parents  Committee  in  my  previous 
incarnation,  I  have  been  asked  by  Congressman  Tom  Railsback  to 
present  his-  letter  of  particular  support  on  certain  segment?  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

I  have  also  consented  to  appear  as  a  board  member  of  the  Coalition 
for  Children  and  Youth,  an  umbrella  organization  of  over  55  national 
organizations,  representing  all  areas, concerning  children  and  youth, 
health;  education,  justice,  youth  einjployment,  foster  care,  adoption, 
child  care,  teenage  x  "egnancy  and  family  problems. 

I  would  like  to  c  osc  for  the  record,  the  Coalition  for  Children  and 
Youth  statement  of  budgetary  support  for  programs  which  perhaps 
isn't  precisely  germane  to  this  morning\s  hei\rings,  but  if  I  may,  ask 
itbcincluded'in  the  record.***^  -  ' 

.  Ms.  Jolly.  It  will  be  included  in  the  i^ecord.         • ,  . 

Mrs.  McGarry,  My  last  invisible,  hat  is  that  of  a  Specialist  in  Gov- 
ernmental relations  fee  tha  Ameiican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a 
professional  occupation  tlm£  I  have  held  for  the  last  6  years,  before 
that,  another  10  years  in  juvpnile  delinquency  work. 

At  present,  my  professional  specialization  is  that  of  not  only  visually 
handicapped  conditions  in  children  and  adults,  but  other  conditions 
such  as  mental,  emotional,  financial  handican?- 

My  own  chosen  preference,  of  course,  is  tlie  population  of  handi- 
capped children. 

Senator  Bayu.  We  will  put  the  Railsback  letter  in  the  record,  if  we 
mi^^ht.  ■  »  i 

Icertainly  concur  in  the  assessment  of  Congressman  Railsback. 

Ms.  McGarry..  5f ince  it  is  such  a  very  brief  letter,  and  so  precisely 
*to  one  certain  poih^  

Senator  Bayii.  If  you  want  to  read  it,  that  is  fine.  i 

Ms.  McGarry  [reading]  :  ' 

Dear  Senator  Bavu:  I  nm  wrltlnfr  to  yo\i  in  nnticipntion  of  the  Senate 
Judlclnrj  Committees  hearin;;  on  tlic  reauthorization  uf  riic  .Tuveiiilc  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  H>74. 

Tlicre  i8  currently  n  provision  in  ILK.  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
jibolishing  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion about  whlclr  I  have  stronp  reservations. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the  three  hills,  Mr.  Doles  bill,  Mr. 
3ayh*s  bill  or  the  Administration  bill  !)ending  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com* 
mittee  b^ve  a  similar  provision.  ^ 

As  joit  win  recall,  it  was  as  far  hack  as  1960,  that  Senator  Percy  and  I  first 
introduced  legislation  to  create  an  Institute  for  the  Conttiuing  Study  of  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency.  ,  "  * 

After  a  long  struggle  In  which  you  played  a  major  role,  the  essence  of  that 
proposal  was  contained  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Act  of  1074 
wbldh  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1 ;  at  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  320  to  20. 
The  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  was  created  with  the  realization 
tat  Jareniles  represent  unique  problems,  and  that,  accordingly,  there  should  be  a 
spartte,  specialized  entity  to  focus  on  their  problems, 
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''^  T  h»ii««  that  the  Institute  in  Its  six-year  history  fias  had  an  Impact  far  beyond 
•-     Its  rmurc4  "  wide.«l.read  support  from  numerous  groups. 

S  that^ou  will  continue  to  support  the  Institute  in  its  present  form. 
%-        wiUi  every  best  wish.  I  remaiu-sincerely.^  Tom  Bau^back. 

ilemier  of  Congrett. 


•     Senator  Bath.  Thank  you.  /   .       t  n.;r,t  r^rf.vimi<;  sno- 

Ms  McGarry.  Tliat  reflects  very  precisely,  I  think,  pievious  sup 
•■:i>4  heard  tt^^^  mprning  ^vitH'lh6  possible  exception  of  the  administra- 

"  Further^'tuttressing  the  argument  for  an  independent  institute 
House  Budget  CommTttee  actfon  on'  LEAA  last  week  and  the  pending 
SS^^Sttee  fction  in  the  S^enate  this  week,  f  S"""/ ^he  f  m> 
Jtivenile  Justice  Institute  th^eis  independent  of  the  political  policies 

.   °^ffiat  laf  Kn  best  function.  In  that  way  it  can  best  monitor  the 
^constitutional  safeguards  thatUiavo  been  guaranteed  >"  the  Supreme 
^  Court  i:uling  in  the  landmark  ,(7a«Zi  case,  al)out  ^^^llch  I  haven  heard 
much  mention  by  the  administration  witnesses  this  morning  But  1  do 
hope  there  would  bo  adequate  monitoring  of  those  safeguards. 
>       BecaS  of  the  pressure  of  time,  Mr.  Chaii-ffian,  I  wHl  be  happy  to 

f"s:nX'l?nt'ThS^  McGarry.  I  appreciate 

nofonirySur  P^^^^^    here,  but  the  kind  of  role  Uialjou  and  others 
"n  the  codition  have  played  from  the  early  stage.  WitKou  the  help 
of  -foScs  like  you  have  It  tJie  witness  table  right  noNv,  we  Avouldn  t  have 
been  successful.  We  were  attacking  the  establishment  way  of  doing 
thfJgs  and  hoping  we  could  make  the  establishmen'.-thc  understood 
anSSted  wa,y  of  (loing  things,  the  way  we  now  have  in  tho  act. 
I  aTpreeiate  your  beinj'here.  Of  course,  I  concur  in  the  f fts  and 
.  thruK  the  thoughts-contained  in  Congressman  Railsback's  letter. 
Ms  McGaruy.  He  appreciates  that.  .  , 

Senator  Bath.  He  has  been  one  of  our  strong  supporters  m  the 

fef'Kl  Ms^'Sss,  If  you  would.  I  will  go  down  the  list-here. 

)  SenatorRm^"l^Crid  say  one  of  the  early  supporters  is  the  Na- 
tiortal  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
\fr<;  Lyss  Thank  you  Senator  Bayh.  ^     ,  , 

SenatofB.'v  .  Tl^ey  were  out  there  very  early;  and  of  cour^-  a 
strong  intiuence  in  the  communities.  I  appreciate  your  representing 

^      them  today.     •       ^^.g^jjioj^  OF  LYNN  LYSS  * 

Mrs  Lyss.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you 
I  ™ntlv  chair  the  Children  and^outh  Tjusk  Fmce  of  the  ^atlonal 
Poiinr-il  nf  Tewisli  Women.  I  am  a  national  board  member. 

See  1970,  he  National  Council  o^  Jewish  Women  has  been  deeply 
invS  r  uvenile  justic..,  issues.  We  wore  part  of  the  widespread 
Sizen  dforti  to  .ecure  passage  of  the  J^veni^e  Justice  and  Delinquency 

.''^\\Tweretlio°active  participants  in  tlie  reauthorization  process  in 

^^Due  to  this  involvement  our  sections  have  initiated  over  120  com- 
'■      munity  service  projects  -across  the  country  dealing  with  ]uvenile 


"THus,  wo  sliaro  with  you  and  the  Senate  the  desire  to  see  the  act- 
fully  iniplehiented  throughout  the  counti7. 


or  in  the  deliintion  undbr  section  103. 

Many  of  our  nicnibei-s  report  to  us  that  their  States  have  been  slow 
and/or  reluctant  to  carry  out  tlie  principal  man  daces  of  the  act 

Only  now  are  many  States  beginning  to  make  i-eal  headway/in  tlieir 
comphana?^  efforts^  Any  change  or  redefinition  of  key  pro/isions  is 
hkely  to  disrupt  St^ite  compliance  efforts  i-ather  than  support  them. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  maintain  a  strong  position  oil  this  issue 
throughout  the  reauthorization  process.  / 

We  also  support  the  o-year  reauthorization  of  tlie  act  and  the  appro- 
priations levels  proposed  in  ij.  2441.  /  / 

There  are  a  number  of  proposed  amendments  which  weAo  have  ques- 
tions and  comments  about.  We  are  deeply  concerned  ahmt  the  title  of 
b.  2-141,  and  the  program  direction  tJiat  S.  2442  take.      /  / 

Ihev  take  too— tney  place  too  much  an  emphasis  on/a  tiny  propor- 
tion of  vonth  who  become  involved  in^the  juvenile  justice  system. 
Available  statistics  indicate  that  the  number  of  violent  crimes  com- 


arrests.  / 

We  understand,  however,  the  current  political  i;5«alities  and  the  pres- 
sures on  this  body  to  include  such  ari  emphasis.  / 

The  Senate  and  you  in  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  both  in 
1974  anr}  1977,  shown  foresight  and  leadership  in  resisting  ^hese  efforts 
and  pressures  and  maintaining  a  focus  in  th^  act  that  emphasizej^JiiDse 
problems  and  is>ues  which  affect  the  greatesj;  number  of  youth  involved 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  ^  [ 

If,  however,  the  now  emphasis  is  added,  and  we  compliment  you  on 
restricting  the  emphasis  to  concentrate  on  juveniles  that  commit  violent 
acts.  i 

We  would  urge  that  the  additional  attention  to  this  pcipulation  be 
given  only  in  the  areas  of  sentencing,  i)roviding  resources  necessary 
for  informed  dispositions  and  rehabilitation.  \ 

Wo  are  in  agreement  that  the  funds  to  support  these  are^s  of  addi- 
tional attention  should  come  only  out  of  the  funding  available  under 
the  maintenance  of  efforts  provisipn  of  the  act.  -      \  ^ 

However,  it  should  not  involve  all  of  the  section  261  (b)  fun^s. 
The  funds  drawn  from  this  source  should  be  obligated  in  a,  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  the  actual  incidence  of  such  crime.  \ 

Senator  Bajh.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  interrupting,  I  think  be- 
cause you  and  Mrs.  Freeman  mentioned  this,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  this  special  emphasis  in  tl/io  amendment  in  no  way  is 
intended  to  undercut  (he  ;nuoh  more  comprehensive  broad  range  posi- 
tive approach  across  the  l^^oard. 
If  titling  that  amendment  has  cansecl  folks  to  be  concerned,  I  appre- 
,_j:iate  your  bringing  th;s  to  our  attention.  We  do  have  a  problem  \yith 
violent  offenders.  It  is  a  real  problem.  But,  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
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Juvenile  Justice  Act  was  to  try  to  deal^  with  the  problems  of  children 
in  a  way  so  that  they  miglit  not* become  a  violent,  offending 
adolescents* 

So,  I  thmk  it  would  be  wrong  if  we  changed  tlie  thrust.  I  appreciate 
your  callmg  this  concern  to  our  attention. 

Mrs.  Lyss.  Thank  you  Senator  liayh.  i    .  .  .  i 

Ounconcenus-that  attention  not  be  diverted  away  from  the  initial 
impact. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  think  that  is  well  taken. 
Mrs.  Lyss.  Thank  you. 

The  proposed  amendments  in  S.  2441,  to  section  201,  would  mvest 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  with  more 
independence,  but  would  retain  it  under  the  general  authority  of 

We  feel  that  independence  would  be  better  attained  if  the  Office 
were  a  separate  administrative  unit  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Kesearch,  and  Statistics. 

The  recent  House  Budget  Committee's  resolution  dramatically 
underscores  the  need  for  establishing  the  office  as  a  separate  adminis- 
trative unit  with  its  own  budget  line. 

The  proposed  amendment  in  S.  2441,  to  section  2G1,  also  r^is^ '  some 
serious-quest  ionb  for  us.  We  are  awaiHi  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  lias  been  tlie  object  of  much  critici?m 
regarding  the  rate  at  which  it  ha^  been  able  to  obligate  appropriated 

^"We  appreciate  bnd  agree  with  the  desire  to  have  the  funds  obligated 
more  expeditiously.  But  l^efore  provisions  such  as  this,  is  included  in 
the  act,  we  feel  that  more  review  of  the  problems  involved  is  nocossary. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  obligating  funds  during 
the  fiscal  year,  due  to  delav  in  the  Federal  appropriations  process. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Office  had  been  understaffed.  It  has  not  had 
.      the  necessary  administrative  independence  to  act  more  quickly. 

Putting  the  kind  of  prossuie,  proposed  in  this  amendment,  on  the 
Office  to  obligate  its  funds  quickly  may  be  countei-productive  if  the 
basic  problenTs  are  not  dealt  with.  We  recommend  that  this  commi  t^^^^ 
through  its  oversight  function  should  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  Office  s 
performance  in  this  area  to  ascertain  what  the  difficulties  are  and  to 

  make  recommendations  or  take  appropriate  action  if  and  when  neces- 

sarv  to  alleviate  any  problems.  ttt      Uo  i.-. 

-We  are  in  complete  support  of  the  retitling  of  title  III  of  its  r  - 
authorization  for  5  years  and  of  the  appropriation  levels  proposed  m 

^  ThV addition  of  the  word  "homeless"  to  the  title  reflects  what  the 

real  situation  IS.    ,        ,         .     i.,„j  :„ 

Accordinc  to  reports  from  our  members  who  are  involved  in  pro- 
grams for  runaways  and  homeless  youths,  and  current  research,  many 
children  are  pushed  out  of  their  home  or  are  fleeing  from  an  unhealthy 
an  daSge^^^^^^  home  situation  which  may  Involve  the  a  coholism  and 
or  drug  addiction  of  their  parents,  physical  abuse  and  neglect  and 

oSie  a^in,  I  would  like  to  express  >ny  appreciation  ^r  the  OPP^^^^^ 
'       tunity  to  express  these  views.  I  commend  you  on      ^ '"^'^"^ff^^: 
Senator  Bayh  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  positne 
O   immeS  you  have  made.  That  is  one  of  the  thfngs  I  thmk  that  can 
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coiuo  from  hearings.  AVe  don't  jiibt  go  through  the  motions  to  make  a 
record  and  pai>&  out  a  presij  release  but  to  let  some  of  you  whose- 
organizatioiU)  ha\e  been  involved  in  thib  whole  elfort  to  reform  our^ 
re^pouae  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  try  to  prevent  it  in  the 
beginning  an  oppurtunit}  to  a^bCbb  changes  that  r.eed  to  be  made  and 
to  make  a  contribution  as  we  look  forwaid  to  next  year  and  the  year 
after  that  and  5  yeai*s  in  the  future.  -  - 

ik),  thank  you  veiy  nmch. 

Ms.  tichroeder,  we  appreciate  your  being  here.  The  Child  AVelfare 
League  of  America,  ot  coui'se,  has  played  a  major  role  in  tliis.  We 
appreciate  your  i*epi*ei>enting  them  here  today. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REGENE  SCHROEDEE 

Mb.  ScauuhUhK.  tienator  liayh,  the  Child  \\'elfare  League  \yibhes  to 
thank  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial}  for  in\  iting  ns  to  testify  on  the 
Keiiutiioi  ization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  ricvention 
Act  and  to  di:>ciist>  the, amendments  to  thib  impoitant  [>iece  of  legisla- 
tion'which  are  outlined  in  ti.  :iiJ4ii,  S.  :24a11,  and  S.  2442. 

ALy  name  ib  Kogene  tichrociler,  I  nin  executive  director  of  the 
Florence  Cnttenton  rierv  ices  of  Ai  izona,  Inc.,  a  priv  ate  agenc}  pmv  id- 
ing  care  to  the  }uuths  of  Aiizona,  including  both  status  oll'enderb  and 
juvenile  delin([m'nts.  through  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
ritate. 

In  addition,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Justice  Planning  Supervisory 
J^oaixl.  ami  am  ing  the  bccoiul  }eai  ab  the  State  chaii  person  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Council. 

1  appear  toilav  on  l>elialf  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  and  its 
div  isioiis.  the  American  Parents  Committee  ami  the  Office  of  Regional, 
J*ro\  inoial  and  State  Child  Care  Associations,  sei  v  iiig  over  1,0UU  child 
and  family  agencies  in  North  America, 

The  Child  Welfare  League  was  active  in  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  vvhfii  it  oi  i«:inallv  [>asscd  in  IDTL  We  would  like  to  thank 
tliis  cuuiiuittee  foi  its  etlorts  toward  reauthoi i/ation  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  Chihl  Welf  are  League  Board  has  a  position  supporting^ the 
reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  giving  top  priority  to  the 
placenant  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  ami  Dellmjuency  Preven- 
tion within  the  Department  which  will  give  the  [>rograin  needed 
visibility  and  importance. 

AVliih'  there  i>  admittetllv  a  problem  with  violent  juvenile  crime,  we 
believe  that  to  tith*  the  reauthoi ization  the  Violent  Juvenile  Crime 
^'ontrol  Act  of  1080.  is  to  divert  Congress  ami  the  States  from  the 
needs  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  System  at  this  time. 

While  we  support  thf  inclusion  of  the  funding  for  programs  for 
violent  juvenile  otfVndeis  in  tin-  areas  of  identification.  ap]>rehension, 
speed}  adjmlication.  st  ntt  nting  and  rehabilitation,  we  do  not  believe 
that  an  eaiuiaik  of  the  maintenance  of  efl'ort  money  is  necessary  at  this 
time. 

We  wouhl  reconinu  ih''  that  programs  for  violent  juvenile  offenders, 
Using  thf  definition  of  S.  244L  be  included  in  the  findings,  purpose, 
State  plans,  and  special  emphasis  portions  of  the  act. 

There  are  areas  of  service  to  juveniles  which  could  use  continued  or 
new  emphasis.  Vll  the>^j  impact  violent  juvenile  crime.  Moixj  funding 
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for  minorities,  iuvonilo  gangs,  research  into  the  casualty  of  learning 
SLShtTtTdJlinquencl  fSd  nmre  i.npo,tantiy,  the  ^nc lu^^^^^^^^^ 
mental  health  services  into  the  juvv^niie  J"^"^«  ^'^-^-^^f.^  I?vS 
In  most  States.the  juvenile  uslice  system  the  ^  ^ 
and  Uie  social  service  system  exist  inaepcndcntly  of  one  anothei  and 
certainly  do  not  undeitake  joint  planning  m  the  area  of  service 

'^^'weKlieve  tlie  time  has  come  to  encourage  this  kind  of  planning. 

We  suppoil  llie  inclusion  of  the  definition  of  the  juvenile  detention 
or  correctional  facility  as  outlined  in  S.  2442.  «„nnrft- 

In  addition,  we  would  recommend  to  the  committee  that  the  separa 
tion  mandate  of  223(a)  (13)  be  changed  to  require  the  removal  ot 
jm"  niSs  from  adult  jailswitli  Federal  financial  support  and  a  phased- 

'''&u:::r^m^al  issued  by  OJJDP  on  March  25  is  an  excel- 

lentstart  in  this  direction.  ((e/vftrivfl- 
While^i^O-Sharo  tlie  concerns  of -the  committee  for  tlie-  ^caml 
"straTfflirtype  of  program,  we  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  tlie  volun- 
ta:-j:  sector  has  addie^d  tlie  proliferation  of  s«cii  programs.  A\  e  urge 
tiiat  a  report  draw  upon  tiu?se  original  studies. 

We  support  tiic  continuation  of  title  III,  the  Runaway  and  .lome 
less  Youth  Act  and  lx>iievc  tiie  additional  emphasis  on  iiomcie^  yoi  tli 
undci-scorcs  tiie  needs  of  tiie  population  seekmg  service  froni  tins 

^"We'do  not  support  the  canyovci-  of  unobligated  funds  to  tljc  Run- 
awa\  and  Ilonieless  Youth  Act.  We  l^lieve  that  States  should  be  en- 
couraged to  Mibmit  their  plans  and  to  move  to^yard  co"^P  ""^'^^ 
that  tliere  arc  a  Tiuinber  of  facto.-s  which  ,^l<''"y"\o^''f  l''^",,-" 
the  past.  These  factor-  will  not  be  corrected  by  the  threat  of  tins 

^"iVe'support  the  authorization  levels  for  tlie  act  as  outlined  in  S.  2441, 
as  well  as  the  5-vear  oxtension.  but  we  urge  the  (■ommittee  to  begin  to 
be  co-niizant  of'the  thi-eatened  loss  of  LEAA  funds  and  tne  impact 
which  thi^  would  have  on  the  implementation  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 

'^W-,  would  like  to  lecoinmend  that  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  Admin- 
istration for  ChiUIron.  Youth  and  Family,,  the  Socreta.-y  of  >><■ «  >o{; 
ami  the  .Vdministrator  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abu.se  and  >reiital  Health 
Administration  be  added  to  the  Federal  rooidinatiiig  Oonncil  to 
mirror  on  the  Federal  level,  the  kind  of  joint  planning  effort  which  we 

recommend.  . ,     ,  , 

Fiiiallv.  we  urge  the  connnittee  to  reconsider  the  u.se  of  the  term 
"niioritv  iuvpnile*'  in  the  place  of  "special  emphasis." 

nistorv  has  taught  us  that  there  is  tendency  to  define  such  a  t<jrm  so 
that  any 'list  of  priority  juveniles  relegates  those  to  the  end  of  the  list 
to  minimal  attention.  ,  ■      ■  .  wui. 

We  are  ontimi.stic  about  the  future  of  yoiitn  in  tins  cfun  \.  U  ith 
relativelv  minimal  .funds  and  in  compari.son  to  other  Federal  pro- 
crams,  the  States  have  managed  a  laudable  task.   \  . 

We  believe  that  1980  should  Ix*  a  vear  for  all  oV  us  to  review  what 
has  been  done  up  to  this  point :  to  be  especially  vigdant  m  tiie  areas  m 
wl-ich  we  have  not  made  progress,  and  finally,  to  liecome  a  model  for 
the  kind  of  unified  effort  among  the  service  delivery  community  which 
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ultimately  leads  to  support  for  youth  and  their  families,  regardless 
of  whiclx  system  they  enter.  '  .  . 

We  can  remove  status  offendci^  from  secure  facilities.  We  can  care- 
fully define  the  term  violent  juvenile."  However,  neither  of  these  ac- 
tions eliminates  the  continued  need  for  service  and  treatment  for  these 
troubled  members  of  our  society. 

^^jTeileral  participation  can  and  it  should  encourage  this  effort. 
^'^Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Bath.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  touched  on  the  mental  health  jfortion  of  our  service  delivery 
and  that,  of  course,  is  included  in  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced  with 
tlie  amendments  to  permit  a  broader  approach  to  servicing  the  prob- 
lems of  juveniles, 

I  jubt  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  those  of  you  who  areTiere  and  your 
organizations  to  recognize  tlie  critical  nature  of  the  fiscal  problem  con- 
fronting us  right  jiow. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  a  long,  lor.g  time  and  it  took  us  a  long 
time  to  get  that  bill  passed  in  1974.  We  have  the  amendments  in  1977. 

Xow,  we  are  going  to  come  back  and  I  think  we  will  strengthen  it  and 
we  will  learn  by  our  experiena — the  committee's  experience  and  the 
experience  of  those  of  you  who  are  working  with  the  program  in  the 
field. 

When  I  see  the  House  Budget  Committee  cut  the  Department  of 
Justice  function  from  $600  million  to  $100  million,  that  leaves  only 
$100  million  for  all  of  the  Justice  function,  including  Juvenile  Justice. 

We  spent  $100  million  last  year  on  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
alone.  As  the  judge  points  out,  we  have  something  that  has  hooii  work- 
ing and  we  are  liable  to  wipe  out  the  program  by  just  not  keeping  it 
functioning. 

So  you  come  back  here  in  3  years  and  you  say,  well.  Senator,  the 
program  worked  pretty  well.  It  looks  pretty  good  on  paper,  but  we 
haven't  been  able  to  send  any  money  out  there  to  those  folks.  So  now 
instead  of  going  from  17  to  1  percent  delinquency  reduction,  it  is  going 
back  from  1  to  17  percent, 

I  find  this  the  ultimate  foolishness  as  far  as  so-called  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is  concerned.  I  have  not  had  anything  that  is  as  dramatic 
to  show  results  as  what  vou  point  out  in  the  report, 

I  might  say  to  Mr,  Schwartz  who  is  still  in  the  room  here,  T  would 
hope  that  yoii  could  do  everything  possible  to  get  those  unobligated 
funds  out  there  to  the  folks  that  can  use  them,  not  only  because  that 
is  solving  a  problem,  but  I  know  exactly  wjiat  the  President  told  us 
last  year  w^hen  we  tried  to  increase  the  program  and  he  cut  the  program 
in  half  last  year.  The  reason  for  that  was,  "Well,  there  is  money  in 
the  pipeline," 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  theie  was  not  money  in  the  pipeline,  but 
when  you  have  unobligated  funds  there  about  tlie  time  the  Budget 
Pomnuttee  is  looking  at  next  year's  level,  and  in  particular,  when  we 
(<et  into  the  appropriations  process,  if  we  continue  to  have  significant 
amounts  of  unobligated  funds,  that  is  going  to  be  even  more  difficult 
for  us  to  get  the  resources  we  need. 

So,  I  would  just  like  to  urge  you  not  to  in  a  reckless  and  imprudent 
manner  to  just  spend  because  it  is  there,  but  get  those  contracts  let, 
get  that  money  out  there  so  it  can  be  working  for  us  on  the  one  hand, 
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•  and  so  that  we  are  not  hit  on  t)ie  other  by  those  who  want  to  find  ways 
tocut  money  out  of  this  budget.  We  give  them  nn  excuse  for  cutting  out 
the  juvenile  justice  program  because  we  have  unobligated  funds,  i 
iiisthopevou  will  make  an  extra  effort  for  that. 

The  fnistrating  fact  is,  vou  point  out  and  our  amendment  points 
out,  Ms.  Schrocder,  that  there  are  other  related  services  that  have  not 
been  technically  considered  as  part  of  serving  young  people.  You  and 
the  Child  AVelfare  League,  of  coui-se,  have  recognized  this  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  .     ,  ,     .  ^  • 

But  as  we  eximnd  the  kind  of  service  delivery  mechanism  that  is 
served  hy  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice,  ii  costs  more  money  rather 

than  Je.ss.  ,     , ...  ^      i  n-  ^ 

Yet,  if  we  look  at  the  impact  on  society  the  ability  to  cut  the  billions 
of 'dollars  spent  on  crime,  it  seems  to  me  society  is  getting  a  pretty 
gobd  return  on  the  investments  here.  .r    -n  ,    i  i!  i 

Well,  thank  you  all.  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  will  ook  forward 
to  workiufT  witli  you  and  hope  that  we  can  keep  the  close  kind  of  coop- 
eration we  have  had  in  the  past  on  into  tiie  future. 

Ms.  ScjuioKDER.  Thank  you. 

Judge  GuERXSEY.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bayh.  • 

Afrs.  Frekm.\x.  Tliank  you.  Senator.  -* 

Mrs.  McGarry.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Ly.ss.  Thank  vou  Senator  Bayh.  -o 

FTho  prepared  statements  of  Judge  Guernsey,  Mrs.  Freeman,  the 

Coalition  for  Children  and  Youth  submitted  by  Mrs.  ^rcGariy,  and 

Mi-s.  Lyss  follows :] 

PBFyVRKO  STATKMKST  OF  JUOCE  CaRL  K.  GCERSSBY  ON  BEHALF  OP  THE  XaTIONAI. 

Couscn,  oFJi:vEXi"-A^u-F.uni.v  Court  .Iudges 


-tnuHiSiTrn^driuidSt'lm  On  behalf  of  the  Xntional  Connei  of  Juvenile 
ami  Fiunilj-  Coi-.rt  JudRes,  I  wnnt  to  thank  you  for  this  "IM'^^'^y"  ^  '"/Pj:^"^ 
before  this  committee  In  .supiwrt  of  the  renuthorizntion  of  th-  Juvenile  Del  n- 
nuency  I>reventlon  Mt  of  1974.  Our  National  Council,  an  orKanlzi.t.on  of  2,o00 
crassrootrf  leaders  In  the  Held  of  juvenile  justice,  is  deoph-  concerned  «•  th  he 
Sme  of7hese\earinKS.  Ours  i.s  the  largest  ""^°'''f '  |"'  .f "  "';f^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  Nation  and  is  vitally  concerned  on  a  dap-to-day  hasi.s  «i  h  the  problems 
o  juvenne  <le!i«nuency.  The  Council  i.ioneer&l  in  the  concept  of  speoinllml 
training'  for  judges  and  i.s  presently  oi)erating  college  of  juvenile  Justice  for 
neT  udgt^  und^  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  an.l  nel.nnueno>- 
Provi  ition.  Last  year  our  training  program  provided  in-.service  training  for 
S  Mi  judges  and  other  Juvenile  court  i>ersonnel.  In  addition,  our  research  center. 
tiiV  NatSl  center  for  Juvenile  Justice,  is  collecting  the  lirst  hard  da  a  ever 
a.ssembled  with  specific  reference  to  freqiiencj-  of  acts  of  deliiiQuency  and  other 
facts  si«citicallv  relevant  to  juvenile  law  violation  so  that  now  planners  may 
have  anccuraie  Handle  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  delinQuency  on  a  nat  ona 
basts  and  on  a  community  l>y  communit.v  basis.  This  program  too  is  under  a 
gm  t  from  OJJDP.  We  have  dovt'lo.K.d  throng  1.  still  another  grant  a  model 
coniputerlze<I  information  system  which  was  I|''°'''<'  '''V:'*^  "^./"^''^ 
Island  and  recently  transferred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Washington.  D.O. 
These  grants  and  others  dlustrate  our  reliance  upon  and  our  need  for  f-leral 

'"If  a''Ve"en?  a^!:\e^VtyTSf  m^^^  Carter  spoke  of  the  need  to  reduce 
federal  si^ndlng  in  ev.ry  .  :ea  except  national  .lefeiise.  I  would  suggest  to  you 
imrn  ough  defense  spending  i.s  "rRe"t.  no  American  home  on  thi.s  cont.n^^^^^ 
has  ever  been  invaded  by  an  alien  force,  but  we  are  being  attacked  in  growing 
numbers  l.rjuvenne  and  ad.ilt  law  violators  who  invade  hundreds  of  American 
homes  daily.  It  is  to  this  line  of  defense  that  I  address  myself  concerning  the 
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urgency  of  fumllnjr  JiivomIIp  justUo  at  a  leve!  wl.tcli  is  at  least  as  hleh  as  our 
juOge!.    ork  iisiit  a  grii.ssrc.t!,  level  throiishom  tlie  Xatioii  tliat  iMiicli  has  been 

aSt  evel^  IT*'"'  "J  ["'^ "'"^  !.e"c  'reve, 

and  tliiit  e\ en  more  can  be  nccoiiiplished  in  the  future 

the  oflUv'ofS^iZHr"i,T''''V'''*'  "esree  ille  programs  siwnsored  bv 

tren  Is     fm  n.mo     V  "  u"'  '''^-••""•■^''''e  f<'r  these  developments  i : 

treiul!>  in  juxeiiile  jii.st.ee.  We  can  say  that  in  tlip  live  years  prior  to  1975,  rates 
ror  ael..H,_ue.UT  ,ases  dis,>osea  of  by  juvenile  courts  increased  by  15.2  i«r™ent! 
fden,'L.h',i\n^  Prevention  and  Control  Act  ivas  in.- 

pieniented,  to  I!),,,  aelinqnency  cases  di.sposed  of  by  juvenile  courts  increased  by 

'r'"  ""Vr"  """'"^"^  ^"se-  process^  by 

u  iwZ?^,'^''''"''"'*'"''  in  1!)-.-.  to  l,a55  500  in  11)77 

;l  ,    f  H  b'^-^''''^'"!  \"  '■ri""es'-'»t  "  decline  in  delinquency  the  youth  iKjpula- 

)t>rie  It  during  tl  s  two-year  period.  Detention  rates  declined  in  our  courts  1.-. 

overm  r  l  ^on.  1970  to  H.77.  There  was  an 

o\eriili  rare  decrea.se  of  14  percent  from  IDTfi  lo  1077 
The  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fauiily  Court  Judges  dcu  not  neces- 

oZui  J  nfr   '^'f  to  the  de.i>,.stitutionaliz;ition  of  status 

otTenders.  hut  we  do  note  that  the  office  was  effective.  In  thar  status  offense 
n^forrjiU  ^  ^^r>o.(>00  cases  in  197o  to  'mo  cases  uriO^rto  2S0 

f     .'.In  '  -^-^^  f^"*^^^"^-  ^^^^-^^^^  period,  detenUon 

->r^f  ^^^'-^  ^"^^s  t«  103.000  In  1970  to 

hncVwJ  ^roni  this  It  is  apparent  that  when  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 

has  hoen  Kn-en  a  Koal  to  attaiu  or  ha^  ^et  its  own  goal  to  attain,  statistics  ind^ 
cute  a  striking  aitniiinient  in  that  direction. 

\V(^  would  submit  to  you.  ho\\ever.  that  this  is  a  time  for  new  priorities,  a  time 
o  deal  on  the  one  hand  with  the  prohloni.s  .  :  juveniles  in  adult  jails  heoause 
rhen^  are  no  adequate  juvenilo  facilities  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  provide  new 
and  more  effwtnv  pro-rams  for  the  cu.stodial  care  and  correction  of  ^serious  and 
woleiit  juvenile  o/Tenders  .\lihou;rh  tho  \:oleiit  and  habitual  offender  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  adole.scents  coming  through  our  juvenile  ju.stk'e  svs- 
rem  there  is  a  vital  need  for  more  eeffctive  correctional  programs  to  deal  with 
siu'h  young  people. 

I  w'onid  (jopprt  for  a  moment  from  the  ConnciVs  official  position  to  express  a 
personal  view  that  NNhere       haNe  iMinuiie  and  effeoti\e  correctional  facilities 

^JA'^  •''^''^^^f"'^^^•  ''^^^  ^^^^^'^^     ^'"^^tody  are  too 

short  to  be  effective. 

This  tlii^ii  is  the  i>osition  of  the  National  Council  with  reference  to  the  re- 
aurhonzjition  of  the  (Mlice  of  JuNenile  Justice.  The  juvenile  ju.sticc  svstem  vitallv 
needs  federal  funding  of  pro-rams  Priorities  .should  he  gi\eii  lo  the  iire-hearing 
removal  of  juNenile  offenders  from  adult  jails  and  great  empha.sis  .should  he 
phiced  u|)on  more  effp<»ri\e.  humane  instirutiqns  for  the  correction  of  violent 
and  habitual  juvenile  offenders. 

May  we  .say  just  u  few  \\ords  about  the  proi)osed  placement  of  the  Office  of 
Juvcfiilo  Jnstice  within  the  broader  frame\\ork  of  OJ.VUS.  I„  the  restructuring 
of  waar  ha<l  been  Law  Knforcenient  A.^.si.stance  Adinini.stration  into  OJARS,  it 
make-:  iir>  sense  to  place  intermediaries  between  juvenile  ju.stice  and  the  top 
admiin-trator  at  the  very  time  \\hen  jfnciiile  ju.stice  .-liould  l>e  at  the  forefront 
^of  federal  conrern  This  represents,  in  our  \iew,  little  more  than  a  demo  ion  in 
term.«  of  puhjie  priority.  Further,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  vital  to  retain 
Jnveiiile  justice  suti^tical  and  research  .scr\ices  within  the  office  of  Juvenile 
.  ustlce  rather  than  to  di^^ect  the  <iffice  in  the  name  of  ha\iiig  a  neat  structural 
^T\^oe^"**  placing  juvenile  .ser\ice.s  under  other  coniponent.s  of  the  overall 
(XIARS  Ihe^fact  in  rliit  afl  Inmics  relating  to  juvenile  justice  ha\e  much  more 
of  a  commoit  thread  Uiaii  the  common  threads. of  adult  .statistics  and  juvenile 
statistics  or  adult  research  and  jinenile  research.  Further.  \\c  ha\e  had  all  too 
sad  an  evpenence  through  many  rears  \\  ith  combine<l  programs  of  adult  .and 
Cjuveiiile  service^  wherein  the  jii  .le  component  uas  sacrificed  in  the  name  of 
.service  to  the  adult  programs. 

It  is-  the  sincere  Iioih?  of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fandlv  Court 
Judges  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delimpiencv  Prevention  Act  will  be  re- 
authorized, that  it  will  be  funded  on  a  level  of  at  least  $100  mlllioR.  that  new 
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Attention  will  be  given  to  the  pre-hearlng  removal  of  Juveniles  from  the  adult 
Jails  and  to  better  progrunus  toe  the  habitual  and  violent  offenders,  and  that 
structurally  the  otlice  qi  JuNenile  will  be  kei^t  nitact  and  iirimeaiatelj  responsive 
to  the  Director  of  oJAKS,  It  Is  our  sincere  hoi>e  that  this  committee  will  submit 
iegisl:ttlun  uuKii  will  remove  unnecessary  impediments  to  the  receipt  and 
utilization  \ji  Juveuiie  Justice  funds  by  our  fifty  sutes.  Thank  you  tor  this 
privilege. 

^  Pkepabed  Statement  of  Jane  Fueema^j 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  accept  y*our  Invitation  to  testify 
here  today  on  !)ehalf  of  the  National  Collaboration  tor  Youth.  We  strongly  sui>- 
port  the  reauthorization  and  extension  of  the  Ju\enile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974; 

My  name  is  Jane  Freeman,  I  am  President  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  L,S.A., 
a  member  organization  of  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth.  1  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  si)eak  on  behalf  of  the  Collaboration  which  is  eonii>osed  of 
13  national  voluntary  youtli  servlng  organizations. 

These  organizations  are:  BigLBroUiers/Big  Sisters  of  America ;  Boys*  Clubs  of 
America-  Boy  Scoutsnyf  America ;  Camp  Hre.  Inc.;  4-H  Youtli  Programs; 
Future  ilomemakers  of  America.  Inc.;  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.;  Girls 
Scouts  if  the  U.S.A.;  National  Board  of  YMCAs;  National  Board,  YWCA  of  the 
i;  S  V  •  the  National  Network.  Services  to  Hunaway  Youth  and  Families;  Amer- 
icaa'lVed  Cross  Youth  Ser\ices,  and  United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America 
Inc  The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  u  an  atlinity  group  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  National  Voluntary  Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organizations,  a 
non-prollt  organisation  compo.^ud  of  30  voluntary  agencies. 

These  national  youth-serving  agencies  reach  over  30  million  young  AnierVaiis, 
with  professional  staff  of  40,000  and  the  services  of  over  (i  million  vo.-nicers 
including  hundreds  of  thousands  of  concerned  business,  professional  and  coin- 
miinitv  leaders.  Our  organizations  colIecti%ely  serve  a  diverge  cross  section 
of  this  nation's  young  jKJople  from  rural  and  urlmn  areas,  from  all  income  levels 
and  roil  all  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  economic  and  social  kg  rounds^  O^^^ 
organizations  represent^  valuable  resources  that  can  be  tapped  in  cooperathe 
7ent  res  witli  federal  leadership  and  funding.  We  have  the  experience  in  work- 
ing  vHli  cliUdren  and  youih,  many  of  whom  are  i>oor-poor  in  econonuc  re- 
sourceri^^^^  in  spirit,  poor  in  opportunity,  children  who  are  a  lena  ed.  children 
who  are  troubled,  and  cliildren  who  get  into  trouble,  very  real  rouble. 

Mr  Cl  airnmn  vour  dedicated  leadership  was  crucia  to  tlie  success  of  the 
four  year  bipart  san  effort  wliich  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Juven  le  Justice  and 
De  inmrency  Act  in  1974.  You  recognized  from  the  beginning  that 

Uiere  wal  a  uecil  for  a  new  comprehensive,  coordinated  Federal  response  to  the 
S  of  o.camtm  juvenile  delinquency.  Kvcn  more  ..igni  icant  to  the  live.s  of 
our  vounrpeopl^^^^^  realized  that  the  prevention  of  <»^>"T^*»7 /""^ 
majo^r  goal  of  any  overhauled  Federal  prograuK  ^our  ronimitmen  to  the  p  e- 
l"pnt  on  !>rioritv  was  crucial  to  the  emphasi.*<  on  prevention  in  the  10<4  Act  and^ 
uTloVani^Mldn.enf^^^         continued  leadership  for  the  prevention  focus  is  no 

''^^'^l^oluninry  youth  serving  agencies  which 

In  i<>7^  fP It  jis  von  did—the  urgent  need  to  prevent  juvenile  crime  rather  than 
to  r«act  tf youth  1  ffenders.  Wc  wantc.  to  ..peak  out  collectively  on  the  duali  y 
of  <mr  j.im^^^^^^^  to  have  a  voice  on  tlii..  i..suc  for  the  youth 

iV;  r^^^^^^  that  have  the  greatest  lirsfliand  expencnc;e  in  w.^ri^ing 

with  v(M  UK   \n^^^  our  National  Executives  and  organization  volunteer 

mnl^  "u^  s  ff  i  local  communities  cope  every  day  with  delimment  and 
H)^^^^^^^^^^^^  vouth  and  are  all  too  familiar  with  tl>e  gaps  iii  the  wa> 

iwtentia  b  cRi     iKoi  voungster.s.  Scho<,l  vandali.sm,  dF^nping  out  <^f 

Xorte/u.  "4^^P^  ^^^"^^  dcllmpiency  rates 

a|!i  sym^^^^^  critical  needs  and  lack  of  opportua^i^Jo^^ 

""nTp^O,naborati(ni  came  together  to  express  its  concern  tliatth^se  troTTM^ 
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ofternlers  and  ac<'ept*Ml  the  re.spou«il>llit>  o(  providing  a  voice  at  the  Federal 
level  for  e\periemed  >out!i  .ser\ins  urganizatioK.s  and  tlieir  conslltueut^,  the 
you  til  them:<elves. 

The  Collaboration  played  a  siKnlflcant  ro)  in  bringing  together  support  for 
tiie  Juvenile  Ju.stite  and  Uelintiueno  Prevention  Act  of  11)74  uhidi  contained  the 
principles  we  felt  were  essential;  (1)  Federal  leadership.  (2)  adequate  fund- 
ing, (3)  a  National  Institute.  (1)  national  standards,  (o)  community-based  pre- 
vention, diversion  and  treatment  pr<igranis,  and  (G)  private  voluntary  agency 
participation.  ^ 

Ue<'ogni2ing  tlie  importance  of  privafe^'pulUic  cooperation  to  help  youth  at 
ri*?k.  the  mendiers  of  the  Collaboration  today  continue  tlieir  commitment  to  the 
effective  implementation  of  this  ian<lmark  legislation,  wiiicli  pro\ides  Federal 
leadership  for  a  comprehensixc  approach  to  the  delinqiienc}  prohle^n  throi>j*h  a 
coordinated  prtnention.  Jaerslon  and  conmuinitj -based  alterhati\c  program.  We 
rontiiiue  to  Work  w  ith  tlie  Otiiee  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin^iuency  Prevention 
(OJJi)I*)  on  a  da}  to-tlay  basis  to  assure  effective  administration  of  tlUb 
program. 

In  this  lonnei  tion,  ue  uouhl  like  to  tlraw  \our  attention  to  the  Collaboration's 
succevsful  i\porieii»e  in  increasing  tiie  capacity  of  the  national  ^oiith-.serving 
orgaiiization.s  at  tl»e  national,  state  and  local  ie\els,  to  deliver  ser\ices  for  so- 
called  status  offentlers  juxeniles  \Uio  ha\e  engaged  in  conduct  uliicli  uouhl  not 
Constitute  a  crime  if  committed  by  an  atlult.  LKAA  funding  Inis  eimbled  ten 
member  agenuos  ot  the  (VUahoration  antl  six  t*ther  major  natltMuU  prl\ate  non- 
jir>4\{  organizatl»Mis  to  undertake  jointly,  uith  their  resi)ective  local  atlillates, 
lutions  to  imrease  the  capacit>  of  pri\ate  agencies,  in  partnership  with  govern- 
mental departuicnts.  to  pro\ide  comnuinit.\ -based  alternatl\es  to  status  offenders 
in  Tucson.  Arizona,  Oakland.  California,  Spokane,  Washington,  .Spartanburg, 
^outh  Carolina  ;  and  Connec*tlcnt 

This  .National  JmeniK  hislice  Program  Collaboration,  a  task  force  of  the 
National  Assem|jl>  uf  National  Volnntar}  Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organiza- 
tions, built  the  (apaclt>  of  the.sc  \oluntar\  agencies  t<»  Include  status  offender.? 
in  their  st»r\Iie  population.^  and  al.so  established  demonstration  collaborations  in 
five  of  the  ten  bnal  commui.it ics  where  deinstitutiwnAJization  projects  for  status 
offenders  were  being  funded  in  juvenile  courts,  probation  departments  and 
.\«»uth  bureau.-.  Out  of  the  llo  .separate  program  elements  contained  at  the  depion- 
stration  sites.  '20  uere  selected  as  models  and  published  for  replication  as  the 
nio.st  effecti\e  ua>s  to  help  status  offenders.  I  am  attaching  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled  A  Different  (iame  i'rogram  Models  National  Juvenile  Ju.stlce  Program 
Collab«<ration"  for  a  <  ouiplete  explanation  of  the  successful  functioning  of  this 
program  at  the  local  level. 

The  experience  of  tlie  members  of  the  national  youth-ser\ing  organizations  has 
eniphasiziMl  what  can  l>e  accompli.shcd  by  Federal  go\ernment  leadership  to 
treate  publii ,  pri\atc  cooperation  to  help  thihiren  in  trouble.  We  uaiit  to  under- 
line the  importance  of  Section  --Ut  >  of  tbe  Ju\enile  Jusiice  and  Delinquency 
Pre\ention  Act  which  proxules  ihat  30  percent  of  the  funds  a\ailable  for  Spe- 
cial Emphasis  pr(»grani.s  shall  be  a\aiiable  for  pri\ate  non-profit  ai;ency  grants. 
We  are  pleased  t  <  hear  that  approximately  70  percent  of  these  fuutls  to  date 
ha\e  gtuie  to  pri\ate  \oluntary  organizations.  This  section  recognizes  our  ca 
pacity  to  create  a  trust  relationship  with  }oun^  people  and  the  need  to  make 
government  funds  availai»le  to  u.se  that  crucial  relationship  to  reach  the  hard 
to-reach  youth  It  sliould  be  explained  that  the  government  funds  which  have 
gone  to  member  organizaiion.>  ha\e  been  a  catalyst  to  lncrea.se  our  effort  and  the 
detiication  of  our  oun  resources  to  the  needs  of  youtli  at  risk.  We  have  been 
able  to  obtain  Increased  pri\ate  and  foundation  funding  for  our  programs' for 
alienated  ^  aith.  One  to  the  legislation  and  the  work  of  the  Collaboration  It.scif, 
our  memtiersliip  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  delinquenc>  problem  ami  is  mobilized 
-to  try  to  serve  the  hard-to-reach  youth. 

The  member,  organization  of  the  Collal)oration  have  worked  clo.sely  with  tiie 
Office  of  'Juvenile  Justice  ainl  Delinquency  Prevention  since  Its  establishment 
under  the  1974  legislation.  We  ha\e  followed  the  many  dillicultles  of  tiie  Ofliee 
including  the  lack  of  ade<iuate  appropriations,  the  delay  in  appointments  of 
.senior  staff  and  management,  the  lack  of  staff,  a  *ieedlessly  complex  grant  ap- 
pi icti tion 'process,  and  a  lack  of  cou  :nitment  to  delinquency  i>revention  programs 
and  the  utilization  of  multi-servi:e  private  \oluntary  agencies,  particularly  at 
the  state  and  local  ley  3ls.  An  additional  problem  for  the  effectl\e  Implementation 
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OJJU)^  must  huvo  imli'pciKlciit  .stiitiisi.  .„  l,„  i  i„  e  04  n  uhlrh  cive 

We  are  uleased  to  support  the  nmciUliuoiits  coiitni  led  111  S.  -411  "luc  i  M\e 
the  Adu.lnl«?X  of  tlie^^  "linnl  authority"  to  auard  grauts  :.ud  allocate 
ImidH  .M  dor  the  /u?L^^^^  Act.  Wo  are  ploaso.l :  ls»  to  sup,K,rt  tho  croat.ou 

'ra  S  Advisor  appoiuted  by  and  rospoa.il.lo  to  tho  AduuH.stra tor  o  the 
OJJDl'  Wo  thiuk  that  :ho  chances  for  .st adu.liusliut.ou  of  Ito  Act  are 
Jroatl  •  euhaucc^  l.v  g.ving  the  OJJDl' iud.u.on.leut  st  .t_„s  „«d  'i^^"}^^^^ 
twrnlont  Local  Advisor.  In  the  soctiou-hj-swtiou  aHal>isis  of  S.  JI41.  it  '''"'p' 

b;r7s  '«StoV'^f  ^^^z^^X'^r^^^^^ 

"'•{tlSSIco  of \ho  OJJDl'  would  1.0  further  strongthonod  l.y  fundlu« 
tho  Ju  "  uUe  "us  i  o  ?U-t  as  a  separate  Hue  iteu.  in  the  Federal  I.udgot  and  we 
■o^K,  tha    ffis  K 'sild^m^^^        be  actively  putsatM.  Nevertbole.s.  the  "<;v  status 
of  \he  OJJl     i  TeiL'the  likelihood  of  it  tl.J..  focal  " 

lendershli.  to  all  levels  of  goxernaient  as  env  isTfgl-d  111  the  original  lc«i.sIatioii. 

"vhlle  he  'c"l la^^^^  believes  that  the  limited  resources  of  the  Juvenile 

Justice  A^^^^  to  be  focused  x.n  the  currently  iiiandated  prevention 

and  .Uvett  m  programs,  it  doe<  not  mean  that  we  .b.  ii.-t  ro<-ogii  /.e  the  gravity  of 
-t^^'Jrobl^i?  of  Z  Woleiit  and  serious  offender  -^^''r7•'t^V,^.^ed  oi'l  of'X 
Kroais  directed  towartls  these  dangerous  juveniles  .should  be  funded  ont  of  tlie 
"mninteiiance  of  effort"  provision  01  the  Sate  Mreeis  A.  1.       ...     ...      „  „„ 

TSs  rel,  bllitntivi  programs  for  adult  criminals  and  their  ^^l^^^]^"^^^^ 
nrii-ams  mav  well  provide  exampleis  of  po.sMble  treatment  i.rou'rams  for  such 
juvtulles.  SmV the  original  rationale  for  e..tablishing  the  level  of  >'>«>»te"a»ce 
if  effort  has  long  since  faded  from  view.  «e  urge  that  this  rate  be  set  at  a  nat 

''t^'ZSi:V'l^\^  l^or  maintenance  of  effort  funds  for  the  violent 
oireiidor  we  .irgo  vou  o  change  liie  title  of  the  Act  from  Its  present  tit  e  of  the 
°".t  J  ive  lUe  t'r.me  Control  Act  of  IDSO."  A  very  small  proportion  of  juvenile.'. 

commitVirilt  crimes  and  tho.se  that  do  are  not  '7.'<'^"'V?n"  nf^  M^s  ^ei^islf  !o 
liy  such  labelling.  Your  leadership  for  the  prevention  goal  of  this  legislation 
should  not  be  cloude<l  by  thi.s  unnecessary  title.  Vprinns 

The  utilization  of  Hafe  Streets  Act  maintenance  of  effort  funds  for  '''e  10  s 
offender  will  aUow  continued  use  of  Juvenile  Justice  Act  resources  for  e  lo iiR 
under-served  status  offenders.  The  (•ollaboration  remains  committed  to  the  go.^l 
of  deinstitutional..,..ion  of  non-criminal  juveniles,  Ve  '^'^^^f^Yl^^'^J 
made  in  manv  .states  towards  deiiustitutionalization  would  not  have  occurrwl 
absent  the  Act  s  requirement.  Retention  of  this  requirement  and  adequate  re- 

Se3.  as  provided  in  S.  2441.  are  e.s-sential  to  the  t  nued  development  of 

sHPWrtive  serv  ice's  needed  to  Keep  the  .status  offender  out  of  institutions. 

We  are  deliglite.1  .0  support  the  extension  of  the  autbonzation  for  the  .Tinoii- 
ile  Justice  and  Delinipieney  I'revention  Act  for  ttve  years  until  IDSo.  tli ink 
that  yonr  nve-jear  auihorization-.?m000.000  for  the  first  three  years  rlsluK 
to  $'25.0()0.000  annuall.\  in  the  last  two  years-denionslrates  the  additional  com- 
mitment of  the  fongre.s.s  to  the  importance  of  this  program.  We  are  P'w'sed  "t 
the  recognition  inherent  in  the  propose<l  ievel  of  funding  for  the  next  n%e  years. 

We  also  want  to  express  our  support  for  the  tive  year  extension  of  t»'o  program 
for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth.  We  favor  the  continued  p  acement  of  this 
program  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Thi.s  program  lias 
proVen  that  It  can  provide  worthwhile  services  for  the  extraordinarily  vulneraWe 
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riina\\\>  population.  Wo  approve  the  cliauge  in  tjhoJjlje_nmLn.me  dmenU  to  thej 
Act  to  iirovide  programs  tor  hvnwlass  ji'»th  Immsi?  wu  hn\e  long  known  that  ^ 
the  realVroblem  are  youth  uiio  have  no  a<U'(iuatt'  homo.  ,  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  yuur  unaors!.tan(liiii:  that  jouili  are  our  greatest  ^ 
resoumi\aiid  that  this  phices  a  special  ro*iJOnsibility  on  yon  to  conjipuo  your 
leaderbhil>  in  the  pruteutiuii  of  young  people  \Nho  an*  without  a  voice  in  public 
\wUc\  deliberations.  The  Oillahuratiun  would  welcome  ilie  oppoftunity  to  be  of 
sen-iW  to -irou  in  working  out  an.x  UAl/oct  nt  xhc  proposed  legislation  wliich  will  ^ 
-help  assurif  that  juxeiiiles^are  gi\en  Uie  opiionunliy  to  achieve  their  fullest  , 

iwtentlah         .^ij^j^^m^j      ^y^^-j.      jj^^  neighborhood  U  vol  with  hard-to-reach'  ' 
young  iKJoplc^in  poor  neighborlioods  where  jouth  are  at  hazard.  For  many  of 
them,  dellnquencv  pre>enti«»n  ^inigram.s  are  crucial  to  their  Uocoming  productive 
adult.s  As  yiAi  know  so  well,  ftueli  programs,  proNidiajf  positive  developmeatal  ^ 
exiHjrieiices  to^\  ulnerable  young  pe<iplo,  are  the  essence  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 

^^^At  this  time.ywe  are.conlhlent  thalyou  will  succeetl  in  extending  the  Juvenile  ^ 
Justice  and  Uel\nqiiVnt>  Pre\eiirion  Avt  to  pr<»\ide  f<»r  a  sirong  Federal  role  In 
the  pre\eniion  Of  dehn<iuenc,\.  We  remaih  coaindited  to  joining, witli  yoii  in  the 
.  ngiit-  for  jusliee  fOr  ju\  eniles  this  >  ear,  next  >  ear  and  for  >  oars  to  come. 

\  c  •  Al'BIL  1,  lOSO: 

^J^Irs.  Bakb.vka  I).  McO.vRRV, 
Cftuittum  for  Chliilh-n  ««(/  Vo«/7t. 
WUitTiTTujton,  D.C.  \ 

1)K.\K  MUii.  .Ma;A\;«Y.  The  Cliild  Welfare  League  of  America,  along  w'th  its 
diWNloa  tlio  Amorlkiii  Pareai.s  C<mimittee,  lestilled  before  the  Committee  on  ' 
tlie  .imuiiarx  oi  iliV  t  .S.  Senate  on  Mnrch  2(J.  1980.  Ms.  Uegei.i  Schroeder 
apiaMred  ou  n  paml\wiih  ,\on,  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Ciiild  Welfare  League  ai^d  the 
Ainorionn  Ta rents  Committee.  .  i 

Si  net'  .sou  are  no  longer  associated  with  tlie  American  Parent.*;  Committee, 
we  rc«p'es{  tliat  .u.n  wulalraw  fniin  \onr  siatcniont,  all  references  to  the  .Vneri- 
(ajii  l*arent>  ConiuiittctV.  *rhf  lui.sitions  taken  beftire  the  Committee  on  bohalf  of 
tlu'  Auicritan  rani|t>  Co::  "  iitee  .siiould  lie  those  of  it.s  witness,  .Ms.  Schrocder.  . 

We  appreciate  yOur  atiention  t<i  this  matter. 

Sincerely.  \  ' 

\  Wn.I.TAM  L.  PlERCK, 

Director,  Caiicr  for  Goi  cnDUcntal  Affairs, 


) vvrn h 


\ 

.VmKrican  Foundation  for  tiik  Blind,  Inc., 

\VashingtO}u  O.C.,  Aifril  7, 1980. 


Mr,  William  I..  Pierce 
Director.  Center  for  Govern  ^firnial  Affairs, 
Child  Welfare  League  of  .Imi-nca,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

\n..\ii  Hi  1,1,  I  am  in  re.eijjt  of  jour  letter  of  April  1,  forwarded  to  me  as  a 
iMiiird  iitenilHr  of  the  (  tialinta:  for  Children  and  Youths  on  wiiose  behalf  I 
pic.seutiHl  or.tl  teiitinu>n\  beftne  tlie  Seitate  j4i(Uciar.\  Con.mittee  on  March  26, 
1080.  / 
^iii«e  h»j  testlnion>  wa.s  ob\.iotisl.\  reported  to  .\ou  inaccuratel\,  I  would  like 
lorreit  .\our  luisUikea  iinpression  that  I  presented  aii\  \iew.s  <in  behalf  of 
the  Anjont.iit  P.treiit.^  Cuinna^tee,  who>e  iictivitlcs  ha\e  been  appiirently  snb* 
sun»od  hs  the  Child  WelfareM^eague  of  America,  with  exidontly  divergent 
priorities.  f 

Since  m.\  Manh  Jfl  appe.iranco  was  personally  rciiue^ted  by  both  Senator 
iJa.xli  and  ('t>ngrcssiii.in  IUil>back  bet  a  Use  of  in,\  succt  ssful  efforts  on  behalf 
of  urigiual  jnunih  jn>tici  Iigislation  as  tlie  former  exei_uti\e  director  of  APC, 
I  am  sondini;  ojh  h  of  I  hem  copies  ^f  your  letter  and  my  repiy^  , 
Sincerely,  < 

BARB.VKA  D^McGARnv,  ' 
Specialist  in  Governmental  Relations. 
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ane  Coantlon  ror  Children  «„.  Vom..^^^^ 
national  organlziUlons  rePfese'.tln«    11  am  s  y":f^/';,,r\., -«,ioi.tioi..  child W. 
health.  «l«™tio«.,jMSticx>  yo..  h  euu^>^^^^^^^  1$"^  rd  ot  Ulrectors  n.et  to  issue 
T^J^r^:X^'(o%Sr^<^^^  congressional  budgetary  pro- 
,m«.ls.They  sluMtHltht.  Mlo^^;l.^  ^^'^  already  Society's  viC- 

The  cons'iiuency  for  «hom  'he  i.ou^^^^       i         ,„,„,i«tl(.n.>l  cfi.vQs  wil 
tlma.  Fiscal  actions  k«f ' /°     '  f ,        P^^^^^^       fotbacks  will  in.pact  mos  , 
assure  that  they  "'f^^^^'''",''";'/"  l^^^r         arc  lei.st  uhle  to  .spe«k  out 

tl&Z^'^^^t'^'^"^'^^   r '"-^''^ 

rK?^^harrrf.n  p;y  iKjth  in  roro":us'on  i±[ion7ofs 

any  ,H.UM.ti>.l  ''>^"««'>'  /'^''' ':J''"^:  L"^^;,U  com^^^^^  of  program 

not  warrant  the  massive  co«ts  w  ich  w  »  ^o^^  aoou  problems  will 

cutbaclvs.  Millionii  "i  c  nldrcn  w  ith  ''  J"  ^^^^^  ,  ,„j,  ,„„r„^s  ot  the  foster 
l.€come  cripple;*!  adults.  Tlioiisn  ids  ot              ''^'l/'^necie  iheir  ability  to 

care  system,  will                        o.n.  m  «  sic  sl^ills  will 

function  ill  society  as  adults.  1'""^. -^l"  I"'' ,  '^^^^^^^^  Poor  youth,  dallied 
W  furtiier  peii.Ui^'d  in  our     j^^J o.  th«  permanently 

:,:4nS:v.''n;:d'7.!c'"^^^   

pniluctive  worker^.  Suidi'ct  cutbacks  are  plnniied 

hnrely  making  ii   U  ^^''  ''[l  '']^^^^^^  .viU  be  Rriator  tbini  ever.  Tliis 

"rsJathii Cii  .^^^^^        and  on  loc:il  t.xos  uith  no  .Iccrense  .n  feder.il  ta.^^ 

rBF.P.\KF.r>  STAn-.MENT  OF  LVNN  LVSS 

Tlio  Vntlniinl  Conncil  of  .I('wi>li  Women  is  a  noii-prollt  Nol.mtarv  "rp/"''"' 
co.i<er    IM.Vo^tions  ,iati..nwido.  u,.li  100.000  memlK-r..  •'''VI'^^IX'^:  .  ^ 
in  ia  -  volunteer  comiiumity  vervicw  and  fnn.  iion  '  m^^^^ 

".1.1  he i   o«i\  a-.ul  tl.rou«h  Coali.ion..  .o  inipr,.u>  .he  «elf:.rc  ..f  •  ' 
i;rtl.<"r  mmn.unities  who  havo  traditionally  ha.l  difli.-uity  repreMMi/iUK  theni,- 

^''^Tnc  its  inccnlion  87  years  ngo.  NC.IW  bn.s  been  concerned  «ith  f.-  welfare 
of  .  n  l  en  M  l  >o  tb  fn  l!)74:tbe  members  of  NCMW  coM,l.icte<l/a  ..a  lonai 
M,r  e   of  u  0   iSi-iiice  w       reM.l.e<l  in  the  pnl.li,;a.ioii^f  a  ^-If  ;  ' 

Vition-  1  vmposiiiiu  on  StiiTus  offenders  The  syiiipoMum  bronHii  to'  ether  M  J\\ 
me  d  >  s  a.     o   '^^  n.lv.ca.es.  juvenile  j.H.ice  ami  la«  'V'.'-'"\'"::''i'  '^j 

"m    .  .  a».l  re<ear<  hor>  in  the  (iebl.  As  an  ont«r..wtl.  of  the  "  '•• " 

for  "etioii  "-a  d.ide  to  community  invoh.  meni  in  the  juvenile  Ju.-.lu-e  sy.sleni- 

"■\\'::.'ir[;;T\>r.nlar'NSr  reamrmed  foll..)..^ 

''■"'i;":;^rrf:.f.Sy^  for  Chihlren  l.y :  (a)  WorUi...  to  remove  ^ 
froiti  the  JiiriMliction  of  the  .ourt.-:  (b.  .snpiwrtin«  the  e.«ta!.li>.hmenl  of  )"v'  >  'le 
cou   i  wi      unices  tralncl  to  .leal  with  juvenile  ofTender.:  <e   eusurniK  that 
0,e"e.i  e  cei..f  juveniles  shall  not  ex.-ec.l  tlu.se  taeted  out  t.;  a.lid.<  f.-r  t li.  sa  e 
>  .rime'  ai  d  (d.  supportim:  a  system  ot  s.-utem-im:  for  juveniles  «""V!cted  of 
ent  crimes  which    alies  into  account  th.-ir  r.-cords  an.l  the  .seventy  ..f  tho.r 


crimes. 
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r  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  children  nnder  court  iun.s^ict^on 
'  (a>  Speeinl  >eF\lcv.i  tor  lliem  and  tlielr  faiailies;  and  t »)  an 
of  comnim.ity  ha>wl  treatment  faeilities  us  an  alternative  to 

ucarceratiou.         ^'  .  »   .   t       tv^o  rimir- 

Tluuik  von  for  this  oinH>rtnnitv  to  appear  before  yon.  I  am  Lynn  LjSb.  thair 
women  of  the  ni^  and  Voutii  Ta.sk  Force  of  the  National  Conneil  of  Jewish 
"Women  and  a  Nanona I  Hoard  member,  ,      ,        ,     i .  ;.,vrtU»A/i 

S  iiee  P^TO  tin  Natto.ial  Council  of  Women  has  been  deeply  unolve<l 

In  iu  vni  e  j"i.<t^^^^^^^  We  uere  pa^t  of  tl;e  uide.^pread  ciii/.cn,  elTort  to  secure 

lMM^*tl^e  pnrtif  pants  hi  i\w  reaArbori/.ation  proce.ss  in  lOi..  In  the  early  10. 0^^ 
iWof  oar  b).a?  Sections  Mn>eyed  tbi^  jn^enile  justice  .sN^stems  In  ^^^ir  f  lu; 
.iimurtie>-ti  i^r Isult.  of  ^vhb  h  ucre  publi.^^l.ed  in,  "Children  WltluHit  Just  co. 
"  asccl  on  tieiV  Itndy,  thi^e  ^eetbms  have  Jiiltiuted  over  120  c<mimum6->ervieo 
project,  to  benJtit  ehild/eii.  ytnitli,  and  their  families.  Our  members.  Who  bavo 
learnedabout  the. .stem  by  working;  uHbin  it,  Inive  >:one  on  to  be  'U»l>*»  "tf<\ 
State  AdvLsory  Uroap*.  local  and  Mate ouuini.ssions,  or  Imve  participated  in  ><)ntii 
advocacv  eoalUioas  in  over  *J0  states.  ^  *  ,  ,i       •vi^  ' 

Thus  we  shaVe  with  yon  in  tuv  Senate  tlie  desire  to  cee  the  Aet  fully  Impie- 
inenied  thn^iijiont  the  countr>.  In-kiHM»in^'  with  this  desire,  we  i^nnmedd  the 
fraiiiers  S.  W\  for  iea\in^'  ihe  act  substantially  intact  and  especially  for  not 
iii.iklnu  anv  eh:jiip»s  in  the  state  compliaua'  provision^  under  SectKiii 
'  <hii-  inembe/s  report  to  us  tliat  many  of  their  states  have  lu?en  slow  and/or 
icimtnnt  to  t/irr\  out  the  principal  mandates  of  the  Act ;  to  divert  youths  from, 
and  to  deinsJiiuHon^.ii/.e.  their  Jiuenile  justice  sy.stems:  to  provide  «dc(pm  Q 
communKv.».isHl  serNiccs' to  juveniles  and  Uieir  families  as  an  alternative  Jo 
incarceraiV^^i :  ^i»»'l  reduce  the  u  -e  of  secure  deteiiti/m  am  incarcerutiou.  Onl> 
m.-ire  nmi\  M.iles  he^inuln^:  to  make  real  lieadway  lii  their  compliance  efforts. 
Vnv^mnuAor  rtnleiinition  of  key  pnnisiou.s  i.s  likely  to  (lisrui»t  ^tute  c<aniiliaiice 
elTort-  raiher  than, support  them.  We  ur;.'e  the  Senate  lo  maintain  a  .strong  iKJSi- 
(bm  on  this  issue  tlironj;hmit  the  reantliori/.aticm  proee.<.<.        »  ;.^,.»c^rt 

We  also  support  the  ti\e  >ear  reauthorization  of  the  Act,  and  the  proposca 
appropriations  levels.  ^  ,  .»  •  ♦ 

We  areeonceiiied.  hi.we>er.  al>out  the  ramiJications  of  tlie  IKmse  Ihumet  (  oni- 

mittee.s  decis,  i.d  In  include  an>  finnlinj;  for  LKA.VJn  its  lairlyet  resolutiou. 

As  iliere  is  no  s».|«,raie  l.uxitict  line  for  the  Otiice  of  .Inveiiile  ,hisiice  amhDeliu- 
mieiicy  Pre\iMitioh.  \\\\<  action  imperils  its  existence. 

There  are,  a  ^'  inioei  of  propo.sed  ameiiduient.s  which  we  do  have  questions  ana 

.  coinmen^^^^  i.,,,n.t.nu.d  about  the.  title  of  S.  LM  ll'.  We  appreciate  that  it 

retleeis  n  ciirivni  con*  ern  nf  both  \Uo  media  and  u  .icli  of  the  ;:eiieral  pnl>lic  but 
we  feel  tliat  the  .itle.  ami  rlie  protiram  dinn  iion  it  indical(s.  rbices  too  ;rreat  an 
emphasis  on  a  tin\  propopion  ot  >onil;s  wiio  beuime  in\«.lved  in  the  juvenile  » 
jiiMico  •^vstem.  A\:n!able  vlaiistic-  indicate  that  th.-  nmuKer  of  \I(deiit  crimes 
cominitttMl  h\  juM  oih-s  h  rs  l»t  en  drMtv.sin^  In  recent  >ears.  ()nl>  irpproximately 
live  iM»rrent  of  all  ju\enile  arrests  arv  for  \b.lent  t  rim«-s,  and  jmeinle  arresK  for 

s«ch/crnm.<  acc*mii>  i-r  hs.  Mia  te  peruM.t  of  .ill  ariesis.  •jhjMPlore  we  feel 

thii  the  facts  do  n«.t  l»e.ir  out  ihe  wei;rhl  «i\,en  lo  Ihe  proposed  new  eiiiphahis. 

\\>  imderstand.  b..we\eT»  Ihe  uirreut  i».Miiical  realities  ai:d  the  prcs.snres  on 
this  bodv  to  inclmb'  stub  an  empbi.sis.  Tin*  Senale  and  yon.  In  parlicnlar.  Mr. 
Cliairmaa.  imve.  in  iM.th  r.»i'l  .ind  11»T7.  siiux\n  f.nesiyht  and  leadership  in  resislln;; 
these  pres>nres  .nid  maintainin- ji  fmUs  in  the  Act.  that  empinisizes  those  prob- 
lems and  is.sin's  which  itlftHri  Ihe  j;reatest  nnmhl'r  of  youth  Involved  in  the, 
juvenile  justice  system.  i  ^  «  ♦..:..fS...r 

If.  hi.vc\»  r  the  new  euiph.wsis  is  added— qad  we coinpliuifnt  yon  on  restru  tiiu 
the  emphasis  to  ciihrcnirate  on  jn\eni1es  wlio  ciminni  yole!»t  acts,  such  iis 
innrtler  furesl»le  rape.  r«ii»ncr.\.  n'^ura\aied  ai.-.siiujt  and  arson  involvinjr  lK)dily 
harm— we  woidd  ur;;e  thai  the  additional  attention  to  this  i»opnlation  be  given 

onlv  in  liie  areas  -if  siniout  iiu.  proNidui^:  re.sourivs  ne<ess.iry  for  inf  ir  d  dis« 

!H»sjiion.  and  rehal'iln.iu.Mi.  l'ro\idin«  adUiMon.d  .iiteniion  ia,th.ese  areas  would 
Itt  jeast  be  consisieut  with  tlie  .spirit  of  the  Act.  whicb  seeks  to  develop  Innovatiyo 
approaches  to  ibe  proldcms  of  juvenile  justice. 

iWe  are  in  .lu-reemtMit  tluii  the  f»inds  to  .supiM»rt  llie.«e  areas  of  additional  atten- 
tion sin.nid  tofcie  .ml.\  out  uf  the  fnudiiii;  a\ailable  under  Maintenance  oi  Effort 
prvvi&ioii  of  the  A^t.  llowCNer,  It  bhouid  not  InvqUe  nil  of  the  bectloii  iGl(b) 
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funds.  The  XuRds^rawa  from  this  source  should  be  obligated  in  a  manner  that  is 
coysiateDt  with  the  actual  incidence  of  such  crimes.  j 

Tlie  propose^l  ameuUnieuts  to  Section  20JL  would  invest  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  with  more  independence,  but.Would  retain  it 
under  the  general, authority  of  tlie  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
We  agree  with  the  proposal  that  the  most  important  thing  Is  the  Office's  Independ* 
ence,  but  we  feel  that  it  would  be  better  accomplished  if  the  Office*  were  a  separate 
administrative  unit  imder  the  direct  authority  of  the  newly  established  Office  of 
Justice  Ajsslstance,  Research  and  Statistics.  Here  again,  tho  r.^ceiit  House  Budget 
Committee's  Resolution  dramatically  underscores  the  need  for  establishing  the 
Office  as.a  separate  Administrative  unit  with  its  own  budget-line.  [ 

Unaer  new  Section  201(g)  the  Administrator  of  the  Oflice  Is  reiqulred  to  supply 
this  committee  and  Its  House  counterpart  with  a  detailed  evaluation  of  ;3o^called 
••Scarcd-Stralghf'^type  programs.  While  we  agree  that  they  merit  closer  exami- 
nation, we  question  the  inclusions  of  this  specific  and  time-limited  a  provision,  and 
we  wonder  whetlier  the  respective  committees  could  simply  not  request  such  a 
rei)ort from  the  Administrator.  ,  .^o^ 

Asa  national  voluntary  organization  that  believes  very  deeply  in  th'e  Importance 
of  citizen  Involvement  lu  government  policy  development  and  administration,  we 
apprei-late  the  added  responsibility  and  authority  that  the  amendments  to  Sec- 
tions (t$>,  and  (o)  wouKi  give  to  the  State  Advisory  Groups.  We  would  ^ 
urge,  however,  that  tlie^vesUftg^^greater  responsibility  with  the  State  Advisory 
Groups  \  t><:M  require  that  closer.attention  be  given  to  such  matters  as :  timeliness 
oi  apjM>lntmrnts ,  adherence  to  Congressional  intent  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  representation  among  community  groups,  and  government  agencies;  con- 
straints on  travel  budgets;  aemands  on  the  time  of  these  volunteer  board  mem- 
bers, and  adeijuate  staff  support  If  these  new  responsibilities  are  to  be  met  in  a 
sutisiactor^  uaU  prompt  niaaiicr  aaequaie  provisions  tor  ail  of  these  will  ha\e  to 
be  made.  -  >  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  juvenile  Jiubticc  planners  in  state  planning  agencies  can 
draw  on  such  general  agency  resources  as  research  and  evaluation  staffs.  They 
are  ituportunt  componciits  of  respi^nsible  state  level  oversight,  whether  liy  plan- 
ners or  SAG*s.  If  LEA.V  cut.s  inii)€ril  such  resources,  every^  attempt  should  be 
made  to  assure  their  availability  to  t,^ose  given  authority  Over  state  juvenile 
justice  efforts.  ^ 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Section  201  also  raises  some  serioujs  questions  for 
us.  We  are  aware  that  the  Office  o.  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
has  bt«?n  the  object  of  h.uch  criticism  regardhi^  tiie  rate  In  which  it  lias  been  able 
to  oWigate  appropriatQil/unds.  And,  we  appreciate  and  agree  with  the  ilesire  to 
ha\e  the  funds  obligated  more  expeditiously.  Eut,  before  a  provision  Jbuch  as  this 
J.  *  ill  tije  Act,  we  feel  that  more  review  of  the  problems  involved  is 
necessary. 

.  .4St.  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  obligating  funds  during  the  fiscal 
yea_  laie  to  deia>  in  the  federal  approj.riations  process.  Since  itjs  inception,  the 
Uffict>  lias  bevn  understaffed  and  has  not  had  the  necessary  administrative  inde- 
pendcacu  to  act  mure  quickly.  Putting  the  kind  of  pressure,  proposed  in  this 
amemlment,  on  the  Office  to  obligate  its  funds  qulcklj  may  be  cuunterproductlve 
if  flie  basic  problems  are  not  dealt  with. 

We  recomnienil  that  this  committee,  through  Its  oversight  functions,  should 
iieei>a  close  watch  on  the  Offices  performance  in  this  area  to  ascertain  w^hat  the 
difficulties  are  and  to  make  recommendations,  or  take  appropriate  action.  If  and 
wb  n  necessary  to  alleviate  any  problems. 

We  are  in  complete  snpjKirt  of  the  retitllng  of  Title  III;  of  its  reauthorization 
for  five  years  •  and  of  the  proposed  appropriations  levels. 

Thb  adilltton  of  the  word  •Homeless"  to  the  title  reflects  what  the  real  s'Miation 
is.  Acti>nllng  to  rejajris  f»-om  our  members  who  are  involved  in  programs  i.-r  run- 
aways ami  homeless  youth,  and  current  re;searth,  many  children  are  ''pushed  out" 
of  their  homes,  or  are  tleeuig  from  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  home  situation, 
which  may  in\olve  the  alcohulisnuand  drug  addition  of  their  parents,  physical 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  sexual  abuse.  The  p  ght  of  young  w  omen  w  ho  are  sexually 
abused  Is  of  particular  concern  to  us.  UojneleKS,  they  become  further  victimized 
by  criminals  as  well  te»  by  inefpiltable  and  unresponsive  handling  by  official 
agencle?   

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  these  views. 
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PttEPARED  StATKMKNT  Of  RkoI.NK  SciIROfiDER  ON  BeHALF  OF  THE  CHILD  WELFABE 

hiiAGVK  OP  America,  Inc. 

Tho  Child  Welfaiv  League  wishes  to  tliartfc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
in\itiuf;  us  to.  testify  ou  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Jiivi*uile  Justice  and  Delin- 
qnouty  I*re\er.tion  Act.  and  to  discuss  tlie  amendments  to  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  arc  outIiu«»d  In  S.  2434.  S.  244^1.  and  S.  2  H2. 

My  nanif  is  Uegeui*  Schn)eder  and  I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  Florence 
Crittentoii  Services  of  Arizonli,  Inc..  providing  care  to  the  youths  of  Arizona,  in- 
cluding tiutli  stutus  offenders  and  juvenile  deliiuiuents.  In  addition,  I  am  a  memher 
of  the  Ja^tice  IManning  Su!»er\isor>  l^onrd,  and  am  serving  a  second  year  as  the 
Stale  ChairiHTson  of  the  Ju\enile  Justice  Advisory  Council.  I  have  testified  in 
Arizona  on  a  uamher  oC  issues  i>erJalin"g  to  services  to  jouths  and  their  families, 
most  recently  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  concerning  a  bill  which  would  have 
wai%ed  juveniles  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  who  have  committed 
8riuu.s  crimes.  t,o  adult  court.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  v\ith  the  issues 
before  this  Committee,  and  wjblcome  this  opimrtunity  to  address  these  issues. 

t  appear  toila>  on  behalf  oX  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc..  and  Its 
divisions,  the  Ameritan  IMreht.s  Committee  and  the  (.office  of  Regional,  Provincial 
and  State  Cluld  Care  AssochUions.  The  Child  Welfare  League  wa.s  established  in 
1020.  and  is  a  national  \>duntary  organization  for  child  v\elfare  agenciesJ>i2!?flrtlL_ 
•Vnierita.  serving  children  and  their  families.  There  are  approximately  400  child 
v\elfare  avenues  like  tiic  Florence  Crittenton  Services  of  Arizona,  directly  affili- 
ated with  the  League,  iuLluding  represintativcs  from  all  religious  groups  as  well 
as  non-sectarian' public  and  private  non-prolit  agencies. 

The  Leagues  activities  are  diverse.  They  include  the  North  American  Center 
on  Adoption  .  a  spc<  lali/.ed  foster  care  training  program  ;  a  research  division  ,  the 
American  rarciit.>  Committee  which  lol»bies  for  children's  interests;  and  the 
Iletlit  ln^tltute  Tur  State  Chihl  Welfare  rianning.  which  provides  information, 
analysi.N  and  technical  assistance  to  child  welfare  agencies  on  Title  XX  and 
other  Federi  1  funding  sources  for  children's  services:  and  the  Office  of  Regional 
I'ruvincial  and  state  CluM  Care  Associatioius,  which  ..erves  as  a  national  office 
for  over  a  thousand  child  welfare  agencies,  represented  by  24  state  child  care 
associations,  pre(;iominatel>  serving  chiftlren  in  groui»  care  .settings. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  was  active  in  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Alt  in  11^74.  s»iu;e  then,  we  have  carefully  followed  the  implementation  of  the 
Act.  Uivst  i»ientl>  luirtitipatin  u  tlic  Htnise  Oversight  Hearings  on  the  Juvenile 
Jiustite  Alt  held  b.v  the  Siibcomniittee  on  xlunian  Resources.  We  also  i>articipated 
in  tiie  Office  of  Juve  nile  Ju.^-ticc  and  Delinquency  Prevention's  Monitoring  Work- 
shops, facilitatiiig  the  relation.-^hii*  between  the  monitoring  process  as  carried 
out  by  the  Slate  Cr'^^iinal  .Justice  IMauners  and  the  voluntary  sector. 

We  would  likes  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its  eflorts  towards  the  Reautlioriza- 
tion-t>f  the  ^Tuveaile  Justice  Act.  Wc  supported  the  origipal  Av.t  which  v  as  pass'ed 
in  1974,  as  well  [is  the  auicnihuents  of  1977.  While  there  is  admittedly  a  problem 
with  violent  jutenile  crime,  we  believe  that  to  title  the  reauthorization  the 
Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of  lf)i^"  is  to  divert  Congress  and  the  states 
froiu  the  .Is, of  the  juvenile  justice  system  at  this  time.  Such  an  emphasis 
ol*siures  the  nwd  for  attention  to  be  given  to  the  completion  of  the  mandates  of 
the  Jusenile  Justice  Act.  to  the  examination  of  services  to  juveniles  who  are  in- 
carcerated in  secure  defention,  to  the  removal  of  juveniles  from  adult  jail.s,  and 
to  the  need  for  continued  delinquency  prevention  services 

On  Xoveniber  29.  1U79.  the  Child  Welfare  League  Board  iMissed  a  motion  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  .Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act: 

SufilMirt  the  reauthorization  of  tlje  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion JVct.  and  that  stuff  proceed  with  the  reathorization  proce.ss  by  giving  top 
priority  to  the  ijlacen»ei»t  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vent ic^n  within  the  I>epartment  which  will  give  the  program  needed  visibility  and 
Importance. 

The  League  traditionally  has  endorsed  continuation  of  the  specific  program, 
content  within  uiore  ghibal  programs  approved  by  Congress.  We  have  not  endorsed  , 
specific  administrative  authority  over  the.se  programs,  however.  The  reason  is 
that  vve  believe  both  Congress  and  the  Administration  must  have  the  fiexibility 
to  reorgam^e  governmental  structures,  deiiartments,  bureaus,  and  offices  to 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  these  programs.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  our  policy  ii  respect,  to  programs  for  ''juvenile  delinquents*' 
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has  been  conslsteut-generally  we  believe  these  to  be  "human  services  programs" 
funds  is  necessary  at  this  time  for  these  Programs,  \\e  \\ouiu  recuiumc 


oKuSrt^n^^^^  Violent  than  rouni^luvenlles.  but 

th«frgri^^"^e''den^e.  Including  data  in  the  Vera  study,  that  the  younger  age 

^!i?ilori5'^)uthril»ally  blacu  youths)  tend  to  be  both  n>o.e  delin- 

^^rTSfgra^So^Tty^o^tl^^t  are  not  psychotic  or  othe  .Wse 

se^^o^s*}  Srbed  e£tionall>^ 

f^nC^  oT  tofe^Cete  typic^'oVv^^^^^^^^^^ 

an  SrtanS  both  In  developing  these  traits  and  in- facilitating  their  expres- 
''T  Manv^if  not'mol'  delinquents  have  learning  problen.s,  but  Jhe  causes  of  those 

b^omes  V  otn^O^er  factors  probably  including  the  "^'roea«l 
uctoBieb  ,,  ,  rpinHoushins  seem  to  be  more  intluential  in  this  reganl. 

S£umi.T;".«*«  .%l,rW  ......s  trom  .  >«.II.r.  I.mrii  or  „oi  .J.p..™  to  l««r 

i}\^Xmty  t(>  deliiiQuency,  and  most  importantly,  the  inclusion  of  mental  heaitii 

'^T^rChnf  Nv4uart&^  would  urge  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  go 
bejond  tl,e  arlafof  fdeiftitotioii,  apprelieiisioii,  speedy  adjudication,  «entenomg- 
and  rSlitation,  and  to  begin  focusing  attention  on  thf  causes  of  vio'ei  . 
juvei  ile  cr  li  e  a"    the  treatn.ent  ai.  l  service  neexlfc  of  '  Uie  Menta? 

■Rpiwirt  and  Uecoimneiidations  of  fhe  Governors  Task  iorce  on  the  Mental 
lS"of  JuvenilT^^^^^^^^^        for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  (see  page  5)  points 

ipaul  Strasburg.  Violent  Delinquent..  A  Report  to  ti.e  Ford  Foundation  From  the  Vera 
Institute  (New  Vork :  Monarcli,  1078),  pp.  7b-7J. 
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out  some  of  the  ncedB  which  Mr.  Stnisburg  outlines  in  his  work,  and  which 
>h«mlU  bt  examineil  a*  fucturs  i  mime  ting  tlie  lireventiun  if  Juvenile  violence  and 
i>erious  crime. 

In  additiun,  we  -svuultl  suRgtjst  that  there  are  certain  utiier  factors  which  bear 
attentiiin,  tele\ision  and  media  \ioleuce»  diet,  hyperactivity  and  "violence"; 
AFIjC  and  j^annly  incoiue  policy  ,  a^toesiment  and  diagnosis,  and  preventive  work 
with  families. 

C.  A.NOTUER  Microscopic  Vik    of  thk  Ji-vemle  Popui..\tion  Univkuse  of 

COXCBRN  TO  THK  TaSK  FOKCE 

Based  oil  the  lompreliensive  neuropsychiatric  assessment  of  25  juv^iles 
referrtu>hy  the  AUeglienj  CtMUity  Juvtnile  Court,  who  w.tra in  ^^stderreeluThe 
Shuman  Center  Detention  Prograiiu  the  below  j)T0fiIe7^1lie  following  emerges. 


-of  25 
pxcnites  ■ 
(current) 


.  Offense  charge 


A0-7i:  Other 

—  SA^r  male,  16^^  ft.»alc 
24%  under  age  14.  52%  I5d6.  24r»  17+ 

—  56%  b!ack,  447c  while 

 lo%  wiih  LQ.  above  100.  56%  vnh  I  Q.  82-100,  28%  SI  or  below  10 

 52%  normal  EEC.  48%  abnormal  EEC 

—  84%  prewouJ  contact  with  court 
— '  92%  non-iiiact  family 

  pnor  to  contact  4%  lived  with  both  parents,  20%  witli  one  pircnt.  12%  with 

rehd've.lirt  foster  parents,  56%  lived  in  institutions 

 4S%  previous  psychiatric  hospitalization  liistory 

—  607'  demonstrated  learning  difficulty 

 dcwlopr.ier'.al  htstv»ry.  20%  prenatal  and  birth  problems.  36%  child  abuse  or 

ncflecl,  56%  parental  divorce,  24%  parental  death. 

—  Schiztiphrenta  1 

—  ina.le<;u'«le  Pcrsonahty  I 

jr**  Unsocial  3,:;gfc-sive 
rrjctton  10 


15  juveniles  vvnh  3^;ressive 
and  violent  -  DSM  11 


Cicup  dehnqiiency  1 

—  rersonality  dis(uder  1 

—  Social  nulajjustiitent  1 


"Report  and  Recomniendatioiis  of  the  Governor's  Task  Ft^ree  on  the  Mental 
Health  of  Juvenile  Offenders.''  Dereniher  1078. 

,  On  March  20.  H)T1).  the  Chi  hi  Welfare  League  of  America  testified  before  the 
flou.se  Siiiicoiiihiittee  4»n  Iluiuiin  UeMnirce>>  during  it.s  0\trsi^ht  Hearing.s  on  the 
Juvenili'  .fuistice  and  Delinqueni..  rre\eiition  A.t.  The  sidiject  of  that  testimony 
was  the  defihition  of  a  .^eture  <letention  and  correc  tional  facility  in  the  Formula 
Grant  Pro\iMons  of  the  Ju\enile  Ju.stice  and  Delinquency  rre\ention  Act,  of 
liiZJ— ;i4i-Ameiided .  Final  Guideline  Re\ibion  for  Implementation/*  At  that  time 
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we  Urged  the  adoj-tloM  ot  a  .lelh.ition  M^  is  now  incorporated  into  the  most 

Of  ,.ns -.lef.ni.ion.  .i.hin; Section  103(12)  of  ti.e 

m^dultt  I  who  irnvrhee^^  adjudicate.!  and  found  """f.^"^^^^^^^^^ 

0^1.  this        has  a  snn.et  provision  and  i.  ^^If  I"'e>>tal  >»  '^^^ 
nr.nlif><i  onlv  to  I'rin.e  George  s  Connty  Ir'is  iniiwrtiint  to  note  that  one  or  the 
"  I?dete  ents  for  his  practice     the  fact  that  the  I.ill  i^"'''°'";''"""-w,T  in- 
h,  the  event  that  it  jeoUrdizes  federal  funding  of  jnven.Ie  justice  and  dt-I.n- 

''"S'lre^Mn.d  a^;'reLa«ne  share,  fe  c.a.cerns     ^.e  Con.n.ittee  with  the 

u  iressed  tl'e  ,.  "deration  of  such  pn.gn.n.s.  including  the 

the  Na  io..al  Ce-.ter  on  Institutions  and  -^'teraat.ves  '1  heref  r  ^  ^^^^^ 

^-I'lXTts        .ontinuati.,..  of  Title  III.  the  Run- 
J-ly-lul  n^^^^^  Act.  and  l.cli.ncs  that  the  a.lditional  emi.ha.o.s  on 

h  meir  von"    witliin  tin.,  pn.gran.  underMore.s  the  nee...-  or -the  I;;M'«;  =« 
V     hs  wl'ii.-f>  are  .-eekiiig  servic.'.s  fn.ui  tlio  progra.n.s  o-oate.  hy  th.-  > 
Cth  A  -t  We  als.  -onnnend  .Sona..-r  IJayh  for  the  incIn.M..n  ot  an  auK'n.ln.o  •'' 
li  ,k  nmauay  an.I  I.ou.ele..^  >o„tI.,  with  their  f"''"';*!;;  7, 
ihroucli  the  use  .)f  a  National  li..t-Iin.'  tf!.'i>li<'"e  n.'two.-k.  I  he  1)  (  .  '''''''"P;  "''^ 
exa"  n.le  'er"',l  U  GrtO  iKopU-  dnnng  1!I7S  and  I!t7!.  A  uun.l.er  of  the.se  calls  «ere 

?r.m,  nnutuny'  Sucl>  .state  h..tliue  efforts  .•.add  an.I  should  ho  rd.nat.'d  w.th 

tiie  Droposed  national  hotline.  <ir.»  not  In 

We  real.xe.  as  the  Con.mittee  doe.'=.  that  tl-re  arc  .<om.- stat«.  ulm    n^.  >><>f  " 
.^mjhaace  u.th  the  .luvenile  .Tu.^ice  n.andate.s  unde.^  ,7^/, '  *  V/.o.  e 

( F<)r  Fi^."il  Year  I'.ISO.  F..rn.ula  Crant  monies  arel.eing  uithh.-Id  from  -o  e 
UftU  some  a  e  i    n.,n-...n.pl.a-.ce.  and  are  making' efforts  tc,  '""'  '^ 

ilVi.    coulTaml  h^  pa.<r.  I.enelitte.l  fron.  the  .•.'.^ryover  of  the  formula 

Ira  .  f'"r'Ls  to  he  liscretiouary  fun.ls  uhich  are  disiH?n.«.'d  un.Ier  the  sijecm  e m- 
plm  s  nit.anve"  The  Initiative.,  whi.-h  have  been  an.l  are  be.ag  '  i'"' oi'e.l  r 
l'"o  (■apa.-itv  lUi.Id.ng.  Youth  Adv.M-acy.  Knral  Separation  an.I  Alterna  e 
I,  ,.a  io  .  V.  ,ld  bonelit  fron.  increased  fun.Iing  level.^.  I"  .""""J""".  "?„  L  s 

0  tl  I  P  f.  r  the  ronimittee.  there  are  other  pr.d)Ie«is  experie]i.-ed  by  th..  stat  .s 
XXr  an.  th;'j  V  m^e  offender  uhich  are  not  now  in.'Unled  in  J  >e  .Tuvend 
T  !tive  \ct.  an.I  wh..-h  .-ould  I.e  addressed  with  discretionary  f  n.ds.    t  s l  ot  M 

1  t  be  forgotten  that  in  the.<^e  times  of  limited  fiscal  resoun^es.  juvenile  Just Ic.' 
Culs  .'an  be  u.t..I  to  draw  down  other  f.-deral  fuhds.  thereby  e.vten.ling  U.e 
:.v  il^l  i  i  v  of  appropriate  levels  of  funding  for  .  rograms,  Further  there  re  a 
rn.>;^r  of\;;riXs.lncln.lingsta.ling  patterns  Within 

ot  state  plans  which  ultimately  affect  the  obligation  of  funds.  The  caro-o\cr 
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provibiuii-taJMe  HtTVlII  not  correct  some  of  these  problems  which  has  plagued 
llie  ruudiug  cycle  in  the  past. 

The  thild  Welfare  League  uf  America  supports  the  authorization  level  for  the 
Ju\enile  Justice  Act  as  5,et  forth  in  S.  2441,  as  well  as  the  live  :^ear  extension  of 
the  Att.  liu\\e\er,  ni  light  of  the  recent  budget  cuts*  in  tlie  lloubC  of  Representa- 
ii\eb  third  ounturrent  budget  re&olutioii,  uhich  cut  the  parenf  organization  of 
UJJW-  the  Law  bnforeenient  Abai&tance  Administration  and  the  Ottice  of 
Justice  Abbibiance,  licfeearch  and  ytatibtlcs— and  tlierefore  the  juvenile  justice 
program,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  resjerxe  deliberation  on  this  authorization 
ie\ei.  Ill  the  e\t;iit  that  the  haw  Knfurceinent  Assistance  Admiiustration  is  cut. 
we  Would  recoinniuiid  Uiat  the  maintenance-of  effort  monies  be  included  in  the 
UIJDl'  appropriation,  ix/;^siui>  nuLessiUting  .the  need  ior  a  higher  authorization 
Ie\el.  Vurthei,  we  w^uld  urge  the  Committee  to  join  with  us  in  ensuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ju\  enile  justice  program  wnich  tnis  Act  created. 

Because  of  these  budget  developments,  the  proposal  outlined  Ly  Senator  Dole 
HI  55.  :i3-l3,  14.  dilhcult  to  assess  realistically,  although  we  are  aware  tna|:  in 
the  p.ti>t  ^LMrs,  tlie  juvenjiie  crime  rate  has  exceeded  10.15%,  the  rate  at  the  time 
ot  pas*4ige  of  the  3u\  enile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prqvention^ct^t  fact,  in 
lUTb,  according  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Keport  of  the  FBI,  it  was  23.1i  percent 
u^ing  all  30  categories. 

We  would  liKe  to  commend  the  Administration  on  the  inclusion  of  alcohol  as  a 
s.ub;>tanee  abuse  in  Section  101va)(^)-  There  are  too  few  progEMn^  for  teenage 
aituhdhc^v,  aiiii  too'litcle  unileri>tanding  of  the  kinds  of  treatmen|Shich  are  neceS' 
>ar>.  Karb  studies,  however,  show  that  the  teenage  alcoholic  am  not  be  treated 
exactly  like  adult  alcoholics*,  and  that  they  do  benelit  from  a  peer  groujJ  treat- 
ment model. 

U  e  ^^ouUl  aUo  like  to  recommend  that  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  should 
mirror  the  kind  of  broad  planning  which  we  discussed'  in  regards  to  the  three 
track  s>5teni  which  now  e.\ii>ts— juvenile  justice,  mental  health,  and  social  serv- 
KCb.  Therefore,  .the  Commissioner  o  fthe  Administration  for  Children.  Youth 
and  i?ainilie.s  in  the  Department,  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as  ^^ell  as  the 
Admiuibtnitor  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
>hould  be  included  on  the  Coordinating  Council. 

Finalb.  ue  wouitl  urge  the. Committee  to  recons'der  the  use  oi  the  term  "Pri- 
ority Ju\  enile*  in  the  place  of  "Special  Kmphasis.'\Our  experience  with  other 
pKHre.s  of  legislation,  especially  tlie  proposed  Mental  Health  Systems  Act  has 
shown  u.v  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  define  such  a  term  in  a  way  that  any  list 
of  priority  jii\eniies  temLs  uy  its  consecutive  order.  U  relegate  those  on  the  end 
of  the  h.sl  to  nil  111  mil  I  atleation.  History  has  shown  us  that  children  are  always  on 
the  end  of  sUch  list^.  and*the  Ju\ enile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act- 
one  of  the  Ufbt  and  only  pieces  of  legislation  for  children  aud  their  families;^ 
should  not  replicate  this  practice.  m 

\W  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its  work  on  tm?se  biils.  and  stand 
readj  to  assist  the  Ctiniinittee  in  it.i  deliberations,  ns  w  ell  ixa  the  implementation 
of  this  Act.  We  are  optimistic  about  the  future  of  youths  in  this  country.  With 
relatively  minimal  funds  in  comparison  to  other  faleral  programs,  the  p'^ates 
have  manageil  a  laudable  task— the  removal  of  >,tatus  offehder.s  from  detention 
facilities  and  the  separation  of  juveniles  from  adults.  Tlie  federal  mandate  and 
IhiaiKjial  parlicipaiioli  has  encouraged  and  enhanced  this  effort.  We  have  learned 
from  this  effort.  We  believe  that  1980  should  be  a  year  for  all  of  us  to  review 
what  has  been  done  up  to  this  point*  to  1)0  especially^  vigilant  in  the  areas  in 
which  we  have  not  made  progress,  and  dually,  to  become  a  model  for  the  kind 
tif  unified  effort  among  the  S('r\ice  delivery  community  which  ultimately  leads 
til  support  f»)r  youths  and  their  families,  regardless  of  which  system  they  enter. 
We  can  remove  the  lenn  'statu  offender"  from  our  statutes,  and  from  our  se- 
cure facilities.  We  can  carefully  define  "violent  delinquents.""  now;ey^r.  neither 
of  these  actions  el hai nates  the  continued  need  Tor  services  and  tri^tment  for 
these  troubled  members  of  our  society. 

Senator  Bayh.  We  now  have  a  panel  of  Thomas  Cooke,  of  the  U.S. 
Confeivnce  of  Mayors,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Werth,  National  I-reague  of 
Cities  and  Carolyn  Ivathrop  of  the  National  A.ssociatioix  of  Counties. 

We  aj)preciatc  all  yoi  being  here  with  us. 

Mr.  Cooke  why  don't  >ou  begin  here  please. 
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"BASEL or:  THOMAS  H.  COOKE,  JR.,  TI.S.  CONFERENCE  OE  MAYORS; 

THOMAS  L.  WERTH,  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES;  AND 
.  HEDGE    CAROLYN   LATHROP,    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION  OE 

COUNTIES 

Mr.  Cooke.  Thank  you  Mr.  Clmimmn. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opi^ortunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
lend  m}  support  and  the  jsupport  of  the  U  S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
for  the  extensioii  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
*  Act  through  1985.  .        .  .  , 

I  know  you  are  aware  that  juvenile  violence  is  a  complex  issue  which 
impact.s  on  all  aspects  of  urban  life.  Low  income,  poor  housing,  under 
education  and  unemployment  are  all  contributing  factoi-s  to  youth 
crime  in  the  United  States.  '     '  i     i  i  i 

The  '^resent  thi^at  of  severe  budgetary  cutbacks  at  the  1^  ederal  level 
which  impacts  at  the  local  level  will  only  serve  to  exacerbate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  directing  sbme  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  to 
crime.  ,      .  .  . 

It  is  More  important  now  than  at  any  other  time  in  recent  history 
that  oui  Xation  &  cities  i-eceivo  supi^ort  and  assistance  to  combat  and 
precent  crimes  of  violence  hv  youthful  offendei-s. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delmquency  Pre- 
vention Act  is  a  necesbitv  not  only  for  the  increased  safety  of  our 
Nation'^  citizens.  l»nt  albo'for  the  youthful  offender  who  with  guidance 
in  tiincb  of  trouble  could  be  steered  to  a  future  life  of  productivity. 

Youth  crime  in  our  Nation  s  cities  is  reaching  epidemic  propor- 
tions. In  lOTS,  vouthb  luider  the  age  of  18  were  arrested  for  52  percent 
of  the  ai-son  incidents;  43  i>eicent  of  tlie  larceny  thefts;  53  percent  of 
the  burglaries;  52  percent  of  the  n^otor  vehicle  thefts;  17  percent  of 
the  rape.^  and  10  percent  of  the  murders  which  were  committed  m 
American  cities.  .     ^  .  ,      .       ,  ' 

These  stati.^tics,  while  shocking  themselves,  are  frightcMing  when 
one  con&idei-b  that  it  is  our  Nation's  \outh  who  hold  the  future  of  our 
country  in  their  hands. 

It  is\a  &ad  fact  that  today  urban  criminals  are  mostly  young,  mostly 
male,  mostly  poor,  and  come  mostly  fiom  economically  impacted  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  s  cities.  ^ 

It  i.s  a  .^ad  commentary  of  lost  ftiture>s  and  hopes— of  lives  that  are 
ruineil  be  cause  &oeiet\  could  not  or  would  not  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  youth.  Since  the  p/esent  state  of  our  economy  dictates  that  cities 
must  make  Jo  with  less,  the  deeph  rooted  societal  and  economic  fac- 
tors ^wliich  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  youthful  criminal  will 
not  be  eradicated  in  the  near  future. 

Cities  which  currently  "present  enorino\s  opportunities  for  crime 
will,  under  the  weight  of  stvere  budget  cutbacks,  continue  to  be  a 
breeding  ground  for  youngei  and  more  experienced  merchants  of 

crime.  >  .  i     t  i 

AlthoMgh  the  .solutions  to  urban  youth  crime  are  complex  I  belK^ve 
most  experts  now  agree  that  institutional  confinement  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Our  prisons  today  are  .schools  for  crime.  Sentencing  youths  to 
serve  in  these  institutions  will  only  complete  the  criminal  education 
which  was  begun  in  the  street. 


Wo,  as  elected  officials,  must  create  a  climate  where  innovative  ap- 
proache?  can  be  uMlized  to  adJrc^>s  the  juveniel  crime  problem. 

In  ouv  society  today,  over  IjJlG  billion  a  year  is  spent  on  juvenile 
lustice  efforts.  It  must  be  pointed  out  in  dramatic  terms  that  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  now  ^pent  on  juvenile  justice  are  spent  after  the  fact. 
We  'mist  reorient  the  system  to  expend  funds  on  prevention  of  juve- 
nile crimes  and  vrill  in  the  long  run  save  both  money  and  lives  in  the 
process. 

My  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to. 
support  the  concepts  contained  in  the  Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1980.  In  supporting  this  legislation,  I  Avotild  like  to  make  two  . 
recommendations  to  the  committee. 

The**  Justice  Systems  Improvement  Act  of  1979  established  a  mech- 
anism whereby  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics would  coordinate  three  independent  departments  reportincf  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  Office  of  Jir  onile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  remains 
within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  under  the 
act. 

Wo  agree  with  the  provision  Avliich  delegates  all  final  authority  for 
Juvenile  justice  programs  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office^of  juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

However,  wo  feel  that  the  office  is  ^o  essential  it  deserves  to  be  an 
independent  office  co-equal  with  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  statistics  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

By  taking  this  action,  juvenile  justice  would  be  viewed  as  a  top 
Federal  priority.  « 

In  addition,  programs  under  OJJDP  could  be  evaluated  independ- 
ently and  the  Office  could  he  held  accountable  for  these  programs. 

Second,  we  agree  that  more  attention  must  be  'given  to  violent 
offinders.  However,  we  feel  that  earmarking  the  10.ir»  percent  main- 
tenance effort  fund.^  to  violent  crime  committed  by  juvenili's  in  the 
catefiTories  of  murder,  fon^ible  rape,  robberv,  aggravated  assaults,  and 
ai'son  involving  bodily  liarni  would  prohibit  those  contmunitie?  ^hose 
major  juvenile  problem^  are  not  among  tho?e  crtegories  from  utilizing 
this  money  in  other  juvenile  justice  areas. 

T  must  stres.-,  that  wo  agree  with  the  concept  that  violent  crime  is 
on  the  rise  and  must  l>e  controlled.  Ho ever,  we  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  allow  local  governments  the  flexibility  to  determine  the 
prioritie>  in  their  communities  and  to  allocate  funds  to  address  these 
needs. 

An  area  not  contained  in  the  proposed  lecrislation  but  an  essmtial 
clemon^  of  the  esralatinqr  rate  of  violent  crime  in  the  United  States  is 
the  issue  of  lmnd«^un  violence  and  vouth. 

Tbe  nroMein — handinm  abuse  nnd  vouth. 

Durincr  the  past  4  vears,  t1ie  T^^.S.  Conference  of.Mavors  staff  has 
become  increasincrlv  pwai  of  the  escalatin^r  incidents  of  luvenile 
handfirun  violence.  Altl  ouHi  onlv  preliminary  statistics  have  been 
crothered  on  thi>  piobleni  the  initial  e\  idencc  uncovered  on  this  subject 
isnlarminir. 

The  tmiric  fact  about  firearm  -leaths  is  that  many  victims  are  youns:. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Fniform'  Crime  Rep^brt  for 
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1977  shows  that  of  all  murder  victiiuf  between  the  ages  of  10  and  19, 
61  percent  were  killed  w:th  Iheiinns. 

While  murder  has  been  described  as  a  young  mim's  crime  and  sui- 
cide rates  have  traditionally  increased  as  a  pei-son  got  older,  these 
trends  seem  to  .be  reversing.  ; 

Rates  of  firearm  suicide  among  the  joung  are  at  an  all-time  high 
and  increasing.  The  rate  for  lO-to-19-year-olds  rose  by  22.7  percent 
between  1976  and  1977,  and  by  an  incredible  56  percent  since  1968. 

Suicide  is  presently  the  tliird.  major  cause  of  death  among  the 
young,  with  firearms  used  in  6  out  of  every  10  youth  suicides. 

Some  will  say,  of  course,  that  if  someone  wants  to  commit  suiciUe, 
he  or  she  will  succeed  with  or  without  a  gun,     .•  ' 

However,  when  the  attempt  is  made  wjth  a  handgun  or  tirearm,  it 
becomes  five  times  more  lethal.  , 

When  viewed  wi\h  homicide  and  suicide,  firearms  account  for  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  accidental  deaths  each  year. 

However,  in  1977,  children  and  young  people  under  the  age  of  _() 
accounted  for  S9  nsyiceiiLolallJirearm  fatalities  due  t"  accidents,  ihe 
percentage  of  acddaUaTdeaths  in  the  lO-to-20-age-group  was  8  per- 
cent, inoro  than'tlJ2U-to-30-age-group  and  2  to  i  times  greater  than 

older firoups.  ,      ,         .       ,  ..^ 

A  Detroit  study  concluded  that  children  are  for  the  most  part  the 
innocent  victim:,  of  livailability.  The  study  found  that  victims,  shoot- 
ers, and  parents  were  mos.  often  unfamiliar  with  guns  and  that  it 
\yakjUikfil£UiaL,t>e  owner  was  a  parent,  who  kept  the  gun  loaded  and 
nlcci^sible  f or  self -protection.  ■„i.,^^A 

\  When  the  circumstances  were  known,  most  children  were  injured 
^•hilc  playing  with  guns  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  self -protect ion 

')  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  supports  controls  on  the  sale  and 
i/ossession  of  handguns,  and  I  believe  that  any  strategy  directed  toward 
violent  crime  espncially  among  youth  must  Lrve  a  handgun  control 

^°Kno\viiig  of  your  earlier  interest  in  handgun  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  why  this  was  made  a  part  of  this  report. 
-  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  your  coinnuttee,  1 
would  like  to  offer  mv  support  and  the  support  of  the  I  .S.  Confeience 
of  Mayoi-s  to  your  eflortb  in  establishing  programs  to  address  juvenile 

'"The  conference  supported  the  1974  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  and  we  are  pleased  to  do  so  again.  It  i.s  my  hope  that  we 
can  all  work  together  over  the  coming  years  to  nnprove  the  plight  ot 
our  Nation's  youth  and  create  an  environment  where  all  Americans, 
youngand  old',  can  reach  their  full  potential  lu  life. 
Thank  you  verv  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bayii.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Cooke.  We  appreciate 
the  Conference  of  Ma.yori.  perceptive  analysis  of  where  we  are  headed 
and  look  fot-ward  to  working  with  them. 

Mr.  Wcnh? 

Mr.  Werth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.        .       _  .  , 

I  would  like  to  start  with  a  couple  of  corrections.  On  page  2  of  my 
statement,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  this  statement  was  done  by 
telephone  and  through  tape  recording.  There  have  been  some  mac- 
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curacies.  I  will  change  some  statements  during  the  course  of  my  presen- 
tation tliis  morning. 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  Thomas  Werth. 

Senator  Bath.  Feel  free  to  change  or  leave  6ut  any  that  vou  want. 
Wo  will  see  that  the  reporter  will  put  it  all  in  the  record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  oral  testimony. 

Mr.  Werth.  Yes. 

Senator  Bayii.  I  would  appreciate  your  summarization  be  kept  to  10 
minutes  since  we  have  four  more  witnesses  today. 

Mr.  W^ERTH.  It  will  be  very  short. 
.   Senator  Bayii.  Unfortunately,  1  will  have  to  leave  in  about^j»ne-half 
hour* 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  L.  WERTH 
Mr.  Wertii.  Thank  vou. 

I  am  mayor  of  Rochester,  Mich.,  and  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
in  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.  '  • 

I  speak  to  you  today  as  a  representai've  of  the  National  Lea^e  of 
Citieb  and  as  a  concerned  professional  in  the  field  of  juvenile  justice 
and  delinquency  prevention. 

As  you  Know,  the  National  League  of  Cities  has  long  supported  the 
Juvenile  J ustice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

In  November  1979.  delegates  to  the  League's  annual  C'^ngress  of 
Cities  adopted  policy  to  assure  continuing  support  of  juvenile  justice 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government. 

This  policy  included  a  statement  in  favor  of  greater  emphasis  on 
programs  aimed  at  serious  and  violent  offendei*s.  We  recognize  that 
these  offenders  are  a  very  small  percentap^e  of  the  vouthful  population. 

However  small  a  group  of  offenders  tl.ay  may  oe,  it  is  a  problem  of 
particular  concern  to  the  urban  areas  of  our  country.  Violent  youth  are 
usually  city  youth.  Frequently  they  are  deprived,  emotionally  and 
physically,  of  the  support  and  structure  of  a  strong  family  unit. 

We  especially  applaud  the  lan^age  in  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  adds  congressional  declaration  of  purpose  to  the  problem  of 
violent  juvenile  offenders  with  emphasis  on  reh**-L^ilitation  as  well  as 
on  adjudication  and  sentencing. 

As  a  juvenile  justice  professional  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  I  am  grateful  for  your  support  and  attention 
to  the  needs  of  local  governmental  units.  *  !    .  . 

Wo  support  efforts  to  remove  juvenile  offenders  from  large  institu- 
tions. Coramunity  based  facilities,  alternative  programs  and  a  wide 
range  of  social  services  for  the  offender  and  the  famil;^*  of  the  offender 
offer  far  more  promise  tlian  the  impersonal  warehousing  approach  of 
institutionalization. 

By  no  means.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^oukl  I  say  that  there  is  no  need 
for  secure  detention  facilities.  Unhappily,  there  sometimes  is  such  a 
need*  However,  the  emphasis  should  bo  on  alternative  rehabilitation 
where  possible.  As  a  juvenile  court  referee,  I  can  personally  attest  to 
the  many  benefits  derived  from  alternative  programs  for  juvenile 
offenders. 

Since  1974,  the  Macomb  )uvenile  Court  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
has  instituted  two  alternative  programs  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  funds. 
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services  to  families  in  need  of  assnstaiice.  .       Qg^-ams  can  be 

The  impact  of  our  alternative  to  ^"^"^^ /^^^^^^^^  f„  the  number  of 
seen  in  the  fact  that  there  ^''^1  .^^^^^'^  f  "Jfeo  irM  is,  home  and 
petitions  filed  for  status  o%"Sv     nd  an  8^^  decrease  in 

school  truancy  and  f'^o'-^'g^^.H^yk  Lcure  detention  facility  for  the 
■tlie  number  of  youngsters  P  '^'^^'^/"/thrfi.  aS^    of  1975: 
final  quarter  of  1979  ^^'^""'f  jAl^  ^i™^^       Macomb  County 
In  addition  to  the  status  offender  1  ogn^»    pro<n-am  which  has 

We  urge  yon,  '^''i'-'f  \»""' ^1.  said,  "tli  best  method 

°'£t^SSaJ:;S  i-o"!- and  .  future  usually 

.,  of  Lit  o»-n  «■  tl.  no  brnsliM  «  itli  tlu!  Juvenile  just.ee  system. 

SnS  emTfa  n  I  -  iu  tliis  Nation  is  not  strong  and  too  many 
meo:J^  -a  ;rh.tu.-es  a,-e  severely  li-i'^- /I"? '"SJ-rieS  d 

?StL'V„if,t;aril«« 

Jatenfte^  learning  disabled,  and  those  ^yho  become  dropouts  are 
ill  rpftl  dancer  of  turning  to  delinvpicnt  behavior. 

A  shrSg  city  job  niarket  doesn't  have  much  room  for  a  poorly 
•  educated,  unskilled  teenager.  -uin  fvnctrnHon  when 

\s  local  elected  officials,  we  experience  a  terrible  fiiistiation  %%hen 
wo  cannot  provide  the  services  so  desperately  needed  by  the  most 

''^:1r^^1^:!S.^li'^Vort  local  efforts  tp  develop  the 
cai)acitv  for.providing  delinquency  prevention  programs  that  pro- 
Se  tS  serviL  and  tniijiing  that.wiU  help  young  people  to  become 
strong,  contributing  members  of  society. 
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Wo  would  furth4  a/k  tliat.you  consider  a  means  to  increase,  local 
input  into  State  polic}  level  decisions.  One  suggestion  ^yould  e  to 
insert  iu  your  .bill  a  statement  that  would  add  local  elected  oflicials 
as  a  category.to  be  Included  in  the  makeup  of  State  advisory  groups. 

These  aro'the  groups  that  report  on  juvenile  programs  to  the 
Governor  ami  State  legislatucs. 

Ic  is  important  to  us  in  the  National  League  of  Cities  to  insure  that 
local  priorities  ai-e  considered  in  the  development  cf  juvenile  policy 

on  the  State  level. 

We  also  strongly  support  coordination  of  youth  programs  at  all 
levels  of  Government— Federal,  State,  and  local.  We  recognize  that 
wa  seein  to  be  entering  a  period  of  {lean  budgeting.  This  makes  it 
e\eiv  more  imperative  to  develop  systems  of  coordination  between 
Federal  agencies  and  between  service  deliverer.  The  dollai;s  we  have 
will  go  further  whta  we  reduce  duplication  of  effort  and  when  we 
refine  our  system  of  identifying  whvLt  and  where  services  exist  and 
who  can  best  deliver  tnem. ,  * 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share 
our  ideas  on  ju\enile-jTi&tiiv  problems  in  cities.  We  applaud  your 
elFortb  over  the  ^eai^s  to  develop  a  strong  national  juvenile  justice  and 
deliiiqnenc}  pix»\entioii  program  and  we  pledge  to  continue  our  sup- 
port of  positiv  e  programs  for  American  young  people. 

Senator  H.\YH.  Thank  you  vc^  3*  much.  ; 

Ilaung  the  support  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  for  this  legis- 
lation is  very  important. 

Judge  Lathrop,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here  with  us, 

TESTIMdn-  OF  JUDGE  CAROLYN  LATHROP 

Judge  L.^TiiRor.  M'\  Chairman^  I  am  Carol^'n  Lathrop,  Associi^te 
Judge  of  Jioone  County,  Mo.  For  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  chair- 
\^onlnn  for  Juvenile  Justice  of  he  National  Association  of  Counties, 
Criiuiiial  Ju&tice  and  Public  Safety  Steering  Committee.  I  appear 
here  today  to  present  the  steering  committee  s  views  on  S.  2441, 
S.  2442  and  S.2434.  '  , 

The  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  in  the  face  of  much  adversity,  liave  made  great  strides 
in  the  paut  G  3 ears  with  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974. 

Tliirtv-four  of  the  thirty-^even  States  which  have  had  to  meet  the 
retjuirenient  of  T."J  percent  d'^institutionalizatlon  of  status  olFenders 
this  3*ear  have  done  so. 

Over  oO  States  have  re\ised  their  juvenile  codes  to  reflect  the  act's 
pliiloM^pIi^  of  nonpunitive  efl'orti>  to  assi&t  troubled  youth  and  to  pro- 
vide community-based  programs  and  serv'ces  for  youth. 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  after 
a  difficult  beginning,  now  appears  prepared  to  assume  the  leadei-shij) 
role  yon  intended  for  it  in  1974.  XACO  believes  that  the  leadershij) 
Ira  Schvvart/.  brings  to  the  office  will  bo  responsible  for  future  gains. 

Howpvor,  all  the  reforms  envisioned  in  the  act  have  not  yet  been 
realized. 

Moreover,  we  are  discussing  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  at  a  time  when  there  arc 
attempts  to  "scare  kids  straif:ht/'  to  lock  up^more  young  people  who 
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commit  bofii^rious  and  minor  crimes,  and  when  there  is  a  declining 
emplia^s  j5laced"on  the  ^lue  of  youn^  people  in  our  society. 
^  The  diHerence  between  perception  and  reality  about  berious  juvenile 
crime  has  produced  a  reaction  out  of  proportion  to  the  prolilein  posed 
by'^ripus  and  violent  youth  crime. ' 

At  the  same  time,  one  j^art  of  the.act  is  being  largely  overlooked. 
That  is,  lis  ibcus  on  prevention  elf  oris.  I  recognize  that  prevention  is 
ditHcult.  It  is,  by  delinition,  attempting  to  cause  something  not  to 
happen.  But  we  can  prevent  most  delinquency  jif  we  try.  Prevention 
*  must  be  the  central  focils  of  our  efforts,  and  one  of  the  hifj^hest  priori- 
ties of  OJtODP.  ' 

All  of  our  disctission  herejpday,  all  of  our  noble  sentiments  \vill 
amount  to  noting,,  however.,  if  we  do  not  fund  tl>e  Justice  System 
Improvement  Aft  of  1979  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  ^Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  ) 

The  proposal  of  the  House  Budget  Committee  last  week,  combined 
with  report^  that  the  administration  is  willing  to  eliminate  LEAA  ^ 
formula,  discretionary  and  national  priority  grants,  leads  us  to  be- 
lidt^e,  and,  I  suspect,  much  of  the  country  to  believe,  that  Congress  is 
not  serious  about  imppvements  to  our  criminal  justice  sy^si^om  and,  ^ 
more  importantly,  for  this  discussion,  Jihat  Congress  is  not  serious 
about  the  deiui^titutionaliza^lon'and  separation  mandjites  of  the  Juve-  , 
nilo  Justice^  Act.    /       ,  j  '    '       .   .  . 

About  40  percent  of  the  personnel  ajffected  by  the  elimination  of 
LEAA  and  OJJDP  are  youth  workers.  The  immediate  impacts  would 
be  to  end  prevention  prom:ams  ^d  To/ remove  childien  out  of  com- 
munity-based facilities,  oifto  the  streets  and  into  jails.  This,  of  course, 
would  bo  a  giant  btep  backward  in  our  efforts  to  treat  young  people  in 
a  Inimano  manner. .  .  ,  ... 

Even  if  only  LEAA  is  eliminated,  there  would  be  about  $74  million 
less  in  maintenance  of  effort  funds  avai;!able  for  these  programs. 

Second,  the  Juvenile  Justrce  Act  formula  grant  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  criminal  justice  councils— formerly  *State  plan- 
ning agencies— most  of  which  could,  not  function  without  LEAA 
funds,  while  States  may  use  up  to  7.5  percent  of  their  juvenile  justice ' 
specialists  depend  upon  the  State  criminal  justice  council  apparatus 
to  assist  them  in  their  work,  and,  third,  OJJDP\s  administrative 
budget  is  not  a  part  of  its  appropriation,  rather,  it  comes  from  the 
administrative  budget  of  LEAA.  If  LEAA  receives  no  money,  there 
would  be  no  funds  to  administer  the  lOfl^ce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Deliquencv  Prevention.  [ 

XACO  'is  also  concerned  about  tlies^  reported  cuts  for  reasons  not 
directly  related  to  the  iuvenile  lu^tico.pTOgrap.  • 

During  the  past  10  ycai-s  LEAA  lias  been  a  state  rurf  program. 
After  years  of  arguing  *6ur  position,  ptiblic  interest  groups  repr'^sent- 
ino^  localities,  and  XACO  in  particulai^,  have  finally  ^^uCTeeded  in  per- 
s^aading  the^administration  and  Congrfss  to  alter  the  LEAA  pro^rram 
to  give  larger  local  jroveniment  in  cqmbination  of  counties  and  cities, 
a  status  almostenual  to  States.  I  v  i       i.  i 

'  It-  is  disheartening  to  see  .such  ha(d  work  and  accomplishments  \ 
'threatened  by  the  budget  proc<^bS.  To  assure  that  OJJDP  can  most 


effectively  carry  out'its  mandates  undc 


r  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  and 


Juvenile  SysU>jn  Irfiprov/ment  Act,  the  National  Association  of  Ck)un- 
Ues;recommQn'ds  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquencj'* 
Frevehtibn  be  established  as  an  independent  agency  under  the  au- 
thority ^6f  the  Attorney  General.  . 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  eximme  these  provisions  of^tl.R.  670^. 
)^^T"T^Tf IVhdreivs  proposal  for  ieauthorization  which  makes 
OJjpP  a  fourth  agency  under  the  Oiike  of  Justice  Assistance,  Re- 
scnrm  and  Statistics.  '  ^ 

^ACO  believes  that  only  through  co-equal  status. >v]th  thc.LExi^, 
tiy  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Jtistice  Stati'-vics 
.can  OJJDP  fully  assume  the  leadership  role  that  Congress  has  in- 
j  tended  for  the  past  6  years.  *  : 

^  As  a  separate  agepcy  OJJDP  wojild  have  more  authoritjvM  assume 
the  ro]e  as  the  lead  federal  agency  in  promoting  effective  land  con^? 
sistenf  Federal  youth  service  activities  and  policies  among  thfc  depart- 


^ounties  and  cities  the  problem  i$all  too  real. 

We  foel  it  is  appropriate J;o  Aise  the  resources  appropriated  under 
section  10C2  of  the  Justice  Sy4eni  Improvement  Act  to  focus  on  se- 
rious juvenile  crime.  \ 

We  also  think  the  provisic|is  in  S*  2441,  which  define  violent  jure- 
nile  crime  by  narrowing  the  Mtpe  of  such  crime  to  violent  acts  which 
result  in  bodily  harm  to  or  deatli  of  people  is  a  realistic  approach  and 
a  wise  use  of  scar<"e  Federal  resources. 

NACO  is  concerned,  however,  that  targeting  all  of  the  funds  avail- 
nbk  under  section  1002  will  present  many  States  and  local  govciTiments 
which  do  not  have  extensive  vioLnt  crime  problems  from  using  these 
funds  for  other  iniprovements  in  the  juvenile  justice  system^ 

Violent  juvenile  crime  as  a  phenomenon,  is  particularly  an  urban, 
cr^nv^Ur  and  city  problem.  ^Ktiral  and  many  suburban  areas  do  not 
liave  nearly  the  problems  \yith  violpnt  crime  and  gang  activity  as  do 
our  major  urban  areas.  , 

an  example,  Boone  County  has  approximately  00,000  people. 
Wg/nayp  a  budget  of  apprcximateh  $3  million  and  wo  utilize  one- 
halt  million  dollars  in  our  juvenile  justice  system.  We  ha\c  only  had 
two  \  loknt  offenders  in  2  years.  These  two  violent  offenders  committed 
thr^  same  ac£  together.  /    .  * 

To  reqilire  jurisdictions  outsiuo  of  urfe^n  areas  to  use  rill  mainte- 
nance of  e^ort  funds  fot  serious  and  violent  juvenijie  cnmc.could  lead 
to  the  using  of  resources  toward  a  Sinall,  if  noncxist(^nt  population. 

As  the,  ineml)ei*s  of  the  committee  are        aware,  XAOC  has  long 
favored  aiijendmcnts  to  that  which  would  create  incentives  for  States 
deve)op  and  implement  financial  incentive  programs  for  units  of 
local  goverftiiicnt  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  act.. 

A  p»*^>grani  of  State  subsidies,  we  believe^  a£  <t  par*,  of  the  Juvenile 
JusticyC  Act  would  assist  States  and  their  local  governments  l>oth  finj?n- 
cially^  programmatically  and  taking  concrete  steps  to  reduce  institu- 
tional commitments  and  to  develop  alternative  programs.  ' 

Tjiis  program  ha-  also  been  supported  by  the  a/dministration  in  its 
testimony.  j 
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Tho  current  actti:ecog!iizes  subsidies  as  an  advance  practice  in  sec- 
tion 223(a)  (1)  Ul).  Congrebhumu  Andoi^'bill  adds  the  use  of  subsidies 
for  special  enipliabib  prevention  ^and^treatuiqnt  programs  and  author- 
izes tlie  use  of  reverted  f  undb  to  iinpleinent  the  s\ibsidy  program. 

Wo  haveconmiended  him  for  this  approach  and  basically  we  support 
*it,  if  it  is  not  po^bibie  to  create  a  ue^v  title  for  subsidy  programs  winch 
we  would  prefer.  . 

I  have  had  tho  opportunity  to  participate  as  an  advisory  conunitteo 
member  for  tho  Academy  for  Contemporary  Probleiu  Studies  which 
has  loolted  at.  among  otlier  issues,  tho  extent  to  whicn  juvenilcT jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention  subsidies  are  effective  today. 

Before  tho  academy  undertook  it^  research  effort,  NAOC  believed 
that  such  subsidies  werelimited  in  number  and  inscope. 

However,  tho  academy's  thorough  research  indicated  a  different  sit- 
uation. According  to  data  which  has  not  been  published  in  hiial  form, 
as  of  1978,  there  were  57  juveirile  justice  subsidies  in  30  States. 

Those  bubt^idv^prograius  had  appropriations  of  about  $166  million. 

Incidentally /these  programs  do  not  cover  new  subsidy  programs  in 
Wisconsin,  Virginia,  and  Oregon.  .  . 

Half  of  the  subsidy  programs  have  come  into  existence  since  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Ju\enile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  in  1974. 

Some  important  findings  of  the  academy  study  are : 

Most  juvenile  justice  subsidies  initiated  during  the  last  15  years, 
and  still  in  existence,  have  been  directed  toward  community  services 
development  and  alternative,  noninstitutional  placements. 

The  development  of  the  State  subsidies  coincides  closely  with  the 
initiation  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  . 

A  growing  number  of  subsidies  are  requiring  that  comprehensive 
communitv  plans  and  local  advisory  councils  be  developed. 

A  large  number  of  divei^e,  community-based  services  for  local 
juvenile  delinquencj  prevention  and  control  have  come  into  existence 
with  support  from  State  subsidies. 

Most  services  funded  through  subsidies  are  directed  toward  preven- 
tion  and  rehabilitative  efforts.  .    ,  , 

Virtually  all  State  subsidies  are  authorized  through  statutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  before  the  Subcommittee  on  iluman  Re- 
sources, Deputy  Attornej  General  Charles  Renfrew  made  one  of  tho 
nios^  important  and,  we  bei;e\e,  most  enlightened  proposals  to  emerge 
from  the  admiifistration.   '  •       r  -  n 

He  proposed  the  current  requirement  of  separation  of  juveniles 
from  adults  in  adult  correctional  and  detention  facilities  be  amended 
toreAuiretheremovalof  juveniles  from  adult  jails.  i  x 

He  proposed  a  5-year  time  frame  to  accomplish  the  removal  of 

juveniles.  .       .     ,         ^        ...  , 

Unfortunately,  what  the  administration  has  not  carefully  spelled 
out  is  a  financial  commitment  by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
State  ^ntl  local  governments  to  accomplish  the  necessary  and  worth- 
while goal:  .         .      1  ^ 

Even  whije  I  speak  here  this  moiij)ig,  a  major  national  conference 
aimed  at  removing  children  from  jail  is  c  ompleting  its  work  in  Denver, 
Tho  goal  of  that  symposium  is  to  establish  State  coalitions  to  remove 
children  from  jail. 
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This  is  also  one  of  the  goals  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Jail  Ee- 
€orni,  of  which  NACO  is  a  member  and  cof  ounder. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  NACO  believes,  is  the  moment  to  act  on 
this  critical  national  problem. 
^  '  According  to  unpublished  data  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention's  National  Center  ap- 
proximately 1:^0,000  young  people  were  held  in  our  Nation  s  jails  in 
the  ihidseventies. 

That  figure  gathered  from  State  planning  agency  monitoring  re- 
ports on  the  separation  requirement,  section  223(a)  (13),  probably 
understates  the  true  figure. 
^      A  children's  defense  f undstudy  indicates  as  many  as  500,000  juven- 
iles may  be  held  annually  in  jails  and  lockups. 

There  appears  to  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the  jailing  of  chil-. 
dren  and  the  rural  aature  of  a  State. 

In  addition^  and  perhaps  most  hnpoitantly,  there  appeai^s  to  be  a 
direct  relationship  between  arrest  rates  for  status  offenders  and  the 
jailing  of  juveniles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  s  counties  are  prepared  to  embark  on  this 
effort  with  the  cooperative  assistance  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. This  effort  increases  the  necessity,  we  believe,  for  a  State  sub- 
sidy pix) vision  of  the  act  Given  that  subsidies  have  a  proven  track 
record  to  assist  State  and  local  governments  reduce  institutional  popu- 
lations, tliey  could  be  an  effective  mechanism  to  a^sibt  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  removal  of  juveniles  from  jail. 

Beyond  these  specifics,  however,  we  must  ask,  what  is  our  national 
policy  toward  youtli  ? 

What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish  with  and  for  them?  What  rights 
do  they  have?  What  are  their  privileges  and  inununities  which  we  in 
the  adult  world  take  for  granted  ? 

Until  we  answer  these  questions,  and  I  know  they  cannot  be  answered 
today,  and  until  we  make  the  commitment  to  implement  realistic  so- 
lutions when  we  find  answers,  all  the  Federal  coordinating  councils 
and  Offices  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinqueacy  Prevention,  all  the 
national  advisory  committees  and  State  advisory  groups  which  we 
can  create  to  assist  troubled  youth  will  not  answer  the  problems  of 
youth  in  our  society. 

I  pose  these  problems  to  you  in  the  hope  that  Congress  through  this 
and  other  committees  concerned  with  the  pi'oblems  of  our  young  people 
will  help  us  answer'these  problems. 

As  the  policy  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  states: 

The  primary  responsibility  for  ensuring  tlie  eomprehensive  delivery  of  services 
to  control  and  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  resides  with  local  govei*nnient. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  our  i*esponsibility.  However,  we  need  to  create 
partnerships  for  change,  partnerships  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  governments,  and  local  governments  along  with  private 
agencies  and  lay  citizens  create  first  the  climate  where  better  programs 
for  youth  can  be  developed  and  second,  those  programs  and  services 
which  will  assist  the  Nation  s  young  people  to  develop  as  full,  creative, 
and  productive  members  of  this  society,  that  is  my  hope  in  being  here 
today. 
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We  have  attached  to  our  written  statement  examples  oi  cbunty  pro- 
grams, -many  of  whicli-Averc-started  witli  the  heip  and  contmue  to 
receive  LiEAA  and  O J JDP  funds.  •       ,     .  , 

These  programs  have  significantly  decreased  the  number  of  youths 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  juvenile  justice  system  which  increased 
the  delivery,  coordination,  and  cost  effectiveness  of  tlie  service. 

Senator^BAYH.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Lathrop.  We  appreciate 
your  being  hero,  and  bringing  tlie  Boone  County  experience  to  our 
record.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  1  would  like  to  have  ^ 
someone  like  you  on  the  bench  down  there  and  sensitive  to  it 

Thank  you  all  very  .much.  I  apologize  for  the  shortness  of  time. 

[Judge  Latlirop's  pi-epared  statement  with  attaclm.ents  follows:] 

Pbepabed  Statement  of  Judge  Caeolyn  Latueop 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  1  am  Carolyn  Lathrop,  associate 
judge  of  Boone  County,  Jlissouri.  For  the  past  t«  o  years  I  liaie  w''''.^ 
forJuveuile  Justice  of  tfe  National  Association  of  Counties '  Criminal  Justice  and 
Public  Safety  Steering  Committee.  1  api)ear  here  today  to  present  the  steering 
coimn'.tteo's  views  on  S.  2441,  S.  2442,  and  S.  2434.  n.o.-ontinn  i» 

The  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  PrevenUon  in 
the  face  of  much  adversity,  have  made  great  strides  .n  the  past  six  years  with 
the  Jmc.riL  irtica  and  Delinopency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  Th.--ty-fm.^^^ 
37  States  which  have' had  to  meet  the  requirenseut  of  75  P"«^'»' 
ization  of  status  offenders  this  year  have  done  so.  Over  30  States  have  reUsed 
their  juvenile  codes  to  reflect  the  ucfs  philosophy  of  non-punitive  efforts  to  ass  st 
trouble<l  youth  and. to  provjde  community  based  programs  and  services  for  youth^ 
The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  after  a  dlfflcult  be- 
riiinine  now  appears  prepared  to  assume  the  leadership  role  you  intended  for  it 
fn  m4  Xaco  bXm  th^^^^     leadership  Ira  Schwatz  brings  to  the  office  will  be 

"■IC^'S^.^a^rttTef^mLnvisioned  in  the  aot.mve  not  yet  been  realizecl^^^^^^ 
still  iwprison  yoilhgsters  for  status  offenses,  not  for  crimes  ^ 
to  cct  along  with  their  parents,  and  for  running  awaj  from  intolerable  hom» 
conditions  in  other  words,  for  doing  Uiose  things  which  the  adult- world  detlnes 
Ts  de  ant'be"mv?or.  Statutes  which  provide  criminal  penalties  ^ortUesyo^^U^a 
crimes  ignore  the  needs  of  young  people  and  the  development  of  i^nexi^n- 

slve  and  effective  mechanisms  for  assisting  our  nation's  youth  reach  their  full 

^M^reover  vve  are  discussing  the  reauthori/jition  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
DeUnQuency  Prevention  Act  at  a  time  when  there  are  attempts  to  "scare  kids 
Sraw  i  "  fo  lock  up  more  young  people  who  conmiit  both  serious  and  minor 
crimes  and  when  there  is  a  declining  emphasis  placed  on  the  value  of  young 
?«opfe  in  0^  difference  between  perception  and  reality  about  serious 

jSle  cZe  hns  produced  a  reaction  out  of  proiwrtion  to  the  problem  posed  by^ 
serious  and  violent  youth  crime.  •  „  i„„,.„i  Ti.ot  lo 

At  the  same  lime,  one  part  of  the  act  is  being  largely  overiooked.  That  is,  its 
foeus  on  Sntlon  Many  interest  groups  this  year  have  eniphasised  the  issues 
of  ™8  and  violent  juvenile  crimes  and  the  monitoring  of  deinstitutionaliza- 
--raOT^ff^-^-rj--HtHt-aftenUon_has.Jiee!^^  I 
r^g^"rSaTp"evention  is  difficult.  It  is,  by^nW^fWiig-to-^nse 
sSiing  not  to  happen.  But  we  can  prevent  most  dellnqueney  if  we  try.  1  reven- 
tlon  must  be  the  central  focus  of  our  efforts,  and  one  of  the  highest  priorlUes  of 
OJJDP.  .  .  • 

system. 
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XACO  has  several  recommendations  for  clmnges  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act — 
all  geared -toward  euhaneing  the  act'',  dual  goals  to  improve  the  juvenile  Justice 
system  and  preverifjuvenile  delinqueiiov, 

FISCAL  YEAB  1981  APPROPRIATIONS 

All  Of  our  discussion  here  today,  all  of  our  noble  sentiments  will  amount  to 
nothing,  however,  if  we  do  not  fund  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1070 
and  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Deliijquency  Prevention  Act.  The  proposal  o^  the 
House  Budget  Committee  last  week,  conjbfned  \vith  rei)orts  that  the  administra- 
tion is  willnig  to  eliminate  LKAiV  formula,  discretionary  and  national  priority 
grants,  leads  us  to  believe,  and,  I  susi)ect,  much  of  the  country  to  believe,  that 
Congress  in  not  serious  about  improvements  to  our  crimhial  justice  system  and, 
more  iiniwrtantly,  for  this  discussion,  that  Congress  is  not  serious  about  the 
deinstitutjonalizatlon  and  seim ration  mandates  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act,  About 
40  i)ercent  of  the  personnel  altetted  by  the  elimination  of  LKAA  and  OJJDP  are^ 
youth  w  orkers.  The  immediate  impacts  would  be  to  end  prevention  programs  and* 
to  move  children  out  of  eommunity-based  facilities,  onto  the  streets  and  into 
jails.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a  giant  step  backward  in  our  efforts  to  treat  young 
people  in  a  humane  manner. 

Kven  if  only  LKAA  is  eliminated,  there  would  be  about  $74  million  less  in 
nmiiitenance  of  effort  funds  available  for  these  programs.  Second,  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  furinulu  grant  program  is  administered  by  the  State  criminal  justice 
councils  (formerly  State  planning  agencies)  most  of  which  could  not  function 
without  LKAA  tmnU.  While  States  may  use  up  to  7.5  iwrcent  of  their  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  funds  for  planning,  monitoring  and  administration,  most  juvenile 
justice  siKcialistb  depend  uin^n  the  State  criminal  justice  council  apparatus  to 
assist  tliem  in  tlieir  work.  And.  third,  OJJDPs  administrative  budget  is  not  a 
part  of  its  ai)i)ropriatit^i,  ratlier,  it  comes  from  the  administrative  budget  of 
LKAA,  If  LEA  A  receives  no  money,  there  would  be  no  funds  to  administer  the 
Oftice  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinqiienty  Prevention. 

XACO  is  also  concerned  about  these  rei>orted  cuts  for  reasons  not  directly 
related  to  the  juvenile  justice  program.  During  tlie  two-year  process  of  reauthor- 
izing the  LICAA  program,  in  tlie  legislation,  aiid  in  guideline^  for  running  tlie 
new  program  hnal  concerns  and  interests  were  gi\en  nmch  moro  emplmsLs  tlian 
in  the  past.  Tlje  result  is  a  program  in  which  local  governments  liave  more 
anthoritj  and  autononiy  in  dealing  with  tlieir  criminal  justice  problems.  During 
^  the  past  ten  .\ears.  LKAA  has  been  a  State-nui  program.  After  years  of  arguing 
our  i>osition,  public  interest  groups  representing  localities,  and  NACO  in  par- 
ticular. lia\e  linalb  succt^ded  in  liersuading  the  administration  and  Congress  to 
alter  the  Ll'AA  program  to  gi\e  larger  local  goternintMits  and  combinations  of 
counties  and  cities  a  status  almost  equal  to  States.  It  is  disheartening  to  see  such 
hard  work  and  accomplishments  threatened  l)y  the  budget  process. 

OJJDP         AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

To  assure  that  OJJDP  can  nuist  effectively  carry  out  its  mandates  under  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  and  Justice  System  Imiiroxement  Act,  tl^e  Xationnl  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  recommend.s  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Ju  tice  and  Delinquency 
Treventioij  he  established  as  an  independent  agency  unde  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  Ceneral.  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  examine  the  provisions  of  ILU. 
6704.  Congressnmu  Andrew pn>posal  fur  reauthorization,  which  nmke  OJJDP 
a  fourth  agency  uiuler  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Statistics. 
XACO_belieVos  that  only  through  co-equal  status  with  the  Law  Knforcement 
Assistance  Athninistration.  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  can  OJJDI*  fully  assume  the  leadership  role  Congress  has 
jniendea  lortlie  past  six  years.  :  

An  amendment  to  section  820(b)  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act 
(Public  I.aw  90-157)  will  be  required  to  insert  the  Administrator  of  the  r>aw^ 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  along  with  tlie  Directors  of  the.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  and  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  as  persons  who  must 
consult  \vith  the  OJJDP  Administrator  on  the  use  of  maintenance  of  effort  funds. 
Such  an  amendment  would  insure  that  those  funds  would  be  used  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  tlie  purposes  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act. 

Mr.  Chairnmn,  NACO  believes  that  as  a  separate  agency,  OJJDP  wou'd  Imve 
more  authority  to  assume  the  role  as  the  lead  Federal  agency  in  promoting  effec- 
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tlvo  ami  consistent  Fc<loral  youth  ^service  activities  and  pollciee  among  the 
depar^Mwnts  and  aiiencles  which  hii\e  youth-related  programs.  XACO  has  been 
concerned  for  the  pir.^t  decade  aboot  i)rogru!ns  aiid  ijolicies  affecting  young  people 
.who  come  in  contupt  with  the  juvenile  justirc  .<yst*Mn,  Theve;youth  service  activi- 
ties, when  designetl  by  dlfftrent  human  and  social  service  agencies,  often  either 
conliict  with  each  other  or  disregard  the  real  problems  of  the  youths  they  are 
supposed  to  serve.  It  will  U\lc  a  stn.iig,  iudt  t'Pi^le.it  a^^eucy  with  :\  Presidentially- 
appoiuted  admini.strator,  to  fuUiii  the  mandate  to  coordinate  the  va^ried  Federal 
youth-orieuted  activities.  /  - 

FEDERAL  COOKOINATIXO  COUNCIL 

The  dismal  record  of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council,  established  by  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Deli<iuency  Pre\ention  Art,  supports  the  need  for  a  strong, 
lndei)endent-led  Fecieral  yiHith  agency.  OJJOr.  as  iiart  of  LEAA,  was  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  other  Federal  ageucie.>  with  rcn  t'Ct  to  Federal  juvenile 
justice  and  deliipiency  prevention  activities.  An  interagency  coordinating  cmmcll 
was  ehtablibhed  and  gi;en  the  iM>wer  to  waive  regulatiou.s  and  gtildelines  to  fa- 
cilitate interagency  projects.  All  of  these  provisions  are  solid  and  sensible.  But 
what  hapi>ened? 

After  three  years  of  dormancy,  the  coordinating  council  began  to  meet  r^^ul^rly 
only  in  the  hast  year  and  a  half.  For  tha  lir.st  lime  ever,  the  council  haUp,  >\'Ork 
plan  and  is  seeking  a  staff  contract  to  assure  that  the  council  has  the  c^(tmaity  to 
chart  its  own  mission.  However,  six  years  have  gone  by  and  the  council  cannot 
yet  claim  tlnit  it  has  had  an  impact  upon  any  Federal  effort  relating  to  juvetiillc 
justice  or  delinqueney  prevention.  , 

An  example  of  tite  failure  to  coordinate  policy  development  are  the  regidatlons 
which  govern  youth  employment  i*rogram»  under  the  comprelicnsivo  emidoyiuent 
and  training  aVt.  Acitirding  to  definition  adopted  in  the  April  3,  1079  Federal 
Register  t20*CFIl  G75.4),  youi"  who  are  innlor  thejurisdiction  of  tlie  juvenile 
justice  sy.stem  can  only  be  served  if  they  are  cnniined  within  an  Institution  or  if 
thtlr  families  are  inctmie  eligible.  With  no  effective  meclunrSm  to  review  guide- 
lines, the  Jiuonile  Jiistice  Act  mandate^  of  tuvor.^Iou  and  deinstitutIonali::ation 
were  contra\enea  by  a  regulation  w  hich  controls  a  i  rograni  10  times  as  large  as 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Aet. 

We  support  the  pro\ibions  of  S.  the  administ  rati  oil's  reauthorization  pro- 
posal which  would  gi\e  staff  to  tlie  Cijorditiating  council  and  re^piire  it  to  apl  rove 
all  mterageno  fnmhng  projects  underUikeu  b.\  CUDI*  ^.It,i  loiuicil  memVcr 
agencies.  In  addition,  we  hope  yow  will  achl  the  Seiretarj  of  Education,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pri.Nons.  the  Comnii.ssioner  of  the  IUire:iu  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Director  of  the  Qilw  of  Sijcdal  Ediicatioii  and  Uehabilitatinn  J^erv- 
Ices,  the  Coininissioner  for  the  Admini.^tration  ft>r  Childriii,  V()uth  and  Families 
and  the  Director  of  the  Youth  Development  Bureau  to  the  coordinating  council. 

STATE  ADVISOUY  GUOUPS/KATIONAL  AOVISoUY  C-OitMITTEH 

Mr.  Chairman,  XACO  supi)orts  efforts  to  strengti,en  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  tlie  State  ad\isory  groups.  We  ha\0  long  sought  an  amendment  to 
section  223(aU3(H)  of  tbe  a«  t  lo  imlmle  lo.iil  e'e^ted  olficials  on  State  advisory 
groups.  NACO  recommend^  the  act  be  amended  to  rnclucTc  representation  by 
State,  and  locaL.electcd  oflicials  on  the  natioiml  advisory  committee  In  action, 
207(a)'(2)  of  theaet.       *  •  .    c..  . 

I  remind  you  that  It  is  loral  elected  oflkial^  and  their  counterparts  at  tJie  State 
level,  who  allocate  the  resources  to  continue  the  programs  and  ,services  tlils  act 
funds  Initially.  Without  their  injiut  at  the  front  end  of  j;rogram  planning;  without 
their  concerns  as  to  what  the  real  problem.^  of  youth  are  and  without  the  ca- 
pacity to  have  an  ongoing  dialogue  bei  ^veen  elected  officials  ami  the  youth  serving 
community,  there  will  be  no  long  teim  cJiauge  in' the  system  to  benefit  young 
people.  Sustaining  the  alteniatTverT?rthe  juvenile  justice  system  requires  not 
only  the  cooijeratlon  of  elected  oflicials  but  their  active  participation  in  efforts 
designed  to  pro<luce  change.  .    ,  ,   .  ^  m  »  i 

XACO  believes  broadly  based  State  advisory  groups,  Including  elected  officials, 
shotdd  have  the  stronger  role  In  the  plaaning  and  granting  authority  of  the  act 
your  bill  proposes.  We  would  suggest  amendments  which  would  permit  State 
advisory  groups  to  draft  plans  for  submission  to  OJJDP  which  wouUl  remain 
intact  unless  the  plan  conflicted  with  the  State's  criminal  justice  plan  or  tiie 
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goals  ot  tho  act  The  burden  of  proof  for  demonstrating  such  a  conflict  should 
real  upon  the  JStaie  criuiiual  Juistice  council,  Xlie*.same  pattern  should  be  sot  for 
grant  making  authority.  If  Congress  intends  tOr  the  btate  advisory^ groups  to- 
become  an  integral  part  of  tlie  reform  effort  at  the  State  lovely  then  it  niu&t  give 
to  State  advisory  groups  tiie  authority  to  imi)lement  the  State's  juvenile  justice 
plan, 

SEKIOUS  AND  VIOLENT  ,TUVENIUi  CUIMK  ^ 

Our  membership  supports  language  in  the  act  which  deals  with  the  problems^ 
of  serious  and  violent  youth  crime.  As  I  indicated  in  the  opening  of  our  state- 
ment, we  thiaJc  the  problem  of  serious  jnvenile  crime  is  otteu  overstated  •but, 
in  many  .counties  apfd  cities,  the  problem  is  all  too  real. 

We  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  use  the  resources  appropriated  under. section  1002^ 
of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  to  focus  on  serious  juvenile  crime.  We 
think  the  provisions  in  S.  :i441,  which  define  violent  juvenile  crime  by  narrow- 
ing the  scoi>e  of  such  crime  to  violent  acts  which  result  in  bodily  harm  to  or 
death  of  people  is  a  realistic  approach  and  a  wise  use  of  scarce  Federal  resources. 
"XACOis  concerned,  however,  that  targeting  all  of  the  funds  available  under 
section  1002  will  prevent  many  States  and  kK:al  go\erjiments,  which  do  not  Imve 
extensive  violent  crime  problems,  from  using  these  funds  fot  other  improveuients 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Vvolenf  juveiiile  crime,  as  a  phenomenon,  is  par- 
ticularly an  urban  county  and  city  problem.  Rural  and  many  suburban  areas  do 
not  ha^e  nearly  the  problems  with  \lolent  crime  and  gang  activity  as  do  our 
major  urban  areas.  To  require  jurisdictions  outsldo  of  urban  areas  to  use  all 
maintenance  of  effort  funds  for  serious  and  \iulent  juvenile  crime  could  lead 
to  the  .skewing  of  resources  toward  a  s.iiall,  if  not  non-existent,  population. 

XACO  proposes  that  States  should  be  required  to  Identify  the  extent  of  the 
violent  crime  problem,  as  it  relates  to  the  total  delinquency  |5roblem  in  tlieir 
State,  and  then  to  devote  all  ,tdequate  sharu  of  nmintenance  of  eiTort  funds  to 
violent  crime  probleuis.  This  approach  would  address^the^j^roblem,  while  i>er- 
mitting  the  fle\lbiliTT"in  tlie  State  an  1  local  i»riurlry-settiug  proce.s^es  tliat  both 
the  Jnvenile  Justice  Act  and  the  Jr^tice  System  Improvement  Act  supjiort. 

STATE  SUBSIDIES 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  are  well  aware,  XACO  has  long  favored 
amt;ndment.s  to  the  act  whlcli  would  create  iucwiti\e.s  for  States  to  ile\elop  and 
implement  n.'f^ULial  Inccutne  programs  for  unit.s  of  local  go\ernnient  to  meet  tlie 
goals  of  tli^^ict.  A  program  of  State  sul).*«idies,  we  lielieve,  as  ,i  part  of  tlie 
Ju\enile  Justice  Act  would  assis>t  States  and  their  local  governments  both  iinan- 
cially  and  programnmticalb  in  taking  concrete  steps  to  reduce  institutional 
cummltments  and  tu  develoj>  alternative  programs.  Tliis  jirograui  has  also  l)een 
supi)orted  by  the  administration  in  its  testimony.  - 

The  current  act  recognizes  subsidies  as  an  advanced  practice  la  section  223 
(a)  (10)  (H).  Congressman  Andrew's  bill  adds  tho  use  of  suh.sidy  in  the  use  of 
special  emphasis  prevention  and  tt;eatment  programs  and  autliorizes  the  u.se  of 
reverted  funds  to  implemeiit  tlie  .subsidy  program.  We  have  commended  liim  for 
thi.s  approach  and  basically  we  support  it,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  create  a  new 
title  for  subsidy  programs  wliicli  we  would  prefer. 

I  lm\e  had  the  opportiuilty  to  participate  a.n  an  ad\isory  committee  member 
for  tlie  Academy  for  contemjjorary  problems  study  w-l\ich  has  looked  at,  among 
other  ^sues,  the  e>:tent  to  which  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
subsidies  are  in  effect  today.  Before  tiitj  Academy  undertook  it.s  research  effort, 
XACO  believed  that  suc!i  sub.«;ldies  were  limited  in  immber  and  in  scope;  liow- 
ever,  the  Academy's  thorough  research  indicates  that  we  were  wrong.  According 
to  data  whicli  has  not  been  published  in  final  form,  as 'of  1078,  tliere  were  57 
juvenile  jastloe  .subsidies *in  30  States.  Tliu^e  suljsld.\  programs  had  apjjropriatlons 
of  $106  million.  Incldentalb.  these  programs  do  not  co\er  new  sulisldy  programs 
in  Wisconsin,  Virginia  and  Oregon.  Half  of  the  suljsid)  prograins  have  come  Into 
exlslence  since  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Ju.stlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
Act  in  1P74.    -  

Some  imiwrtant  findings  of  the  Academy's  study  are : 

Most  juvenile  justice  subsidies  initiated  luring  the  last  15  years  (and  still  In 
existence)  ^iiave  been  directed  toward  conununlty  services  development  and 
alternative,  noninstiiutlonal  placements.  .  ,  _  ^ 
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'ihe  development  of  the  State  subsidies  coincirtes  closely  with  the  initiation  of 

^'^^-^rS'Sor'K^^^^^      nre  rt..,«iSs^h«t  comprehensive  community 

^l"^.Se'— e^nreS'^^  services  for  ..oc-a.  juvenile  Oe- 

Iluqueucy  pre\eiitlon  and  control  have  come  Into  existence  nith  supi^rt  from 

^  Mo^t'slr'^^^^^  funded  through  subsidies  are  directed  toward  provontive  and 
habilltative  effo;'ts.'  -        .  t    .    , »  ofof„f«« 

Vlrtualh'  all  «tdte  subsidies  are  authorized  through  statutes,         .      „  «  onf 
An  example  of  the  kiml  of  program  which  a  subsidy  eompoiK'nt  to  the  act 
co^dseekTfund         New  lork  Yonth  Aid  Bill,  Adopted  in  lUr4,  the  siibs  d^^ 
program  reetjlves  $:>3  million  in  «tate  lunds  which  is  matched  by  at  least    ^;  »«r 
imoinit  from  New  York's  counties.  All  but^  several  of  the  smallest  counties 

''^^!^<S^^^^  of  note  is  the  Minnesota  ComnTntiily  recUoiis  A^^ 
Which  provides  funds  for  both  adult  and  juvenile  conimuiiity  services  Jt  us^a 
four-part  forniuia .including  per  capita  income,  per  capita  ^«^i»^>V'^)"*^^V^^^^^ 
erty/.  per  capita  e.vpendituies  for  corrections  pnvpos<«  and  percent  of  com  t^ 
i>opulatloii  between  ages  G  and  30.  The  MCCA  provides  fmids  lo  eouiit>  or  niu  ti- 
county  units  after  they  baVe  establi^^hed  a  community  ,7"ectlons  adusori  b^^^^ 
ana  developed  a  comprehensive  .plan  to  reduce  commitments  to  btate  facilities. 
If  a  countv  e.\ceedb  it.s  bas^eline  commitment  rate,  it  is  charged  or.  W  per  diem 
basis  for  commitment*  to  State  institutions,  in  cases  where  the  sentence  Is  mider 
nve  years.  Clearly,  the  incentive  is  there  for  the  connty  to  keep  oftenders  in  the 

.^""l^^nuuH  hke  those  in  Minnesota  nnd  N'ew  York  have  Proven  records  of  suc- 
cess. We  believe  t^at  with  further  impetus  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  Ac  ,  sub. 
sidies  could  become  a  more  effectUe  mechanism  to  attain  the  goals  of  di\crj.ion 
and  deiiilututionaliziui  the  act  promotes.  We  urge  >ou  to  co-ider  carc-nlly 
our  proiJ^s;il  and  the  approach  of  11,R.  0704  to  expand  the  range  ot  snhsidies.  ^^  e 
hone  howe\er,  that  vou  w^^nld  maintimi  tlie  curiont  langnage  ot  section  ^^6 
(a)ilOun)  as  purposes  of  the  ;subsid>  program,  perhaps  adding  the  purposes 
Contrressmiiu  Andrews  seeki,  in  his  legislation  and  an  ad.ditional  pnrposc:  pre- 
vent  de»  throngh  a  broad  rangc%f  community  based  youth  develoimieii 
and  dlvS  actlMlies^v  This  approach  to  .subsld>,  we  believe,  would  stieiigthen 
the  act  considerably. 

JVVKNILES  JX  .\I)CLT  J.MLS 

*  Mr  Chairman,  last  week  before  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Ilunmn  Resources,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Charles  Uenfrew  made  one  of  the  most  i.uportant  uyd» 
believe,  most  enlightened  propo.sal.s  to  emerge  from  the  adiniinstratlon  He  pro- 
posed  he  cnrrent  reduirement  of  separation  of  juveniles  frmn  adnlts  In  adult 
correctional  and  detention  facJlitieiv  be  aiUehded  to  reriiure  the  reniouU  of 
jm^nlles  f roin  adnlc  jails,  lie  proposed  a  live  year  timeframe  to  ^^•^'^"M>Hsh  he 
removal  of  jnvenlles.  Uiifortuiiatel.\,  what  the  administration  has  Jiot  ^'-iref  "  .v 
siJelled  ont  Is  a  financial  commitment  by  the  Fed^M  al  Ooverniiient  to  assist  State 
and  loral  governments  to  accomplish  this  necessary  and  worrhwhlle  goal. 

VEven  w^iillo  I  speak  here  this  iiioriiing.  a  major  national  conference  aimed  at 
reiSpving  children  from  Jail  is  completing  its  work  in  Denver,  Ihe  goal  of  that 
svmSoslum  Is  U)  e:Jtablish  State  coalitions  to  remove  children  V*'"*  J"":.t  ! 
alsoUe  of-thegoalsof  llia.Xalionali:^^  .lull  V^fojm  of 
a  memWr  and  cofoundef.  Thlfeyear,  Mr.  Chairman,  NACO  believes,  is  the  moment 
to  act  on  this  critical  national  problem.  t  ^ 

According  toiinpnhllshed  data  from  the  Notipual  Institnte  of  .Tuvciille  Jus  ce 
and  Delinquency  Provontionlj  national  centePl'or  the  assessment  of  altcriia  Ues  . 
to  juveniles  justice  proce.ssing  approximately-  5-'0.<^0  yo"';^  P^^»^>^,^V''«/o^^^^^ 
our  Nation's  jails  In  the  mid  IDTOs.  That  figure  gathered  troiii  ^tate  planning 
agency  monitoring  reports  on  the  separation  requirement  (section  -'-3(a)  W)) 
probably  understates  the  true  figure.  A  children's  defense  fund  stndy  i»J  mates' 
as  many  as  500,000  juveniles  may  be  held  annually  in  jails  and  lockups.  Ihere 
appears  to  be  a-relatlonshlp  between  the  jailing  of  children  and  the  rural  nature 
of  a  State,  In  addition,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  there  appears  to  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  arrest  nites  for  status  ofifenders  and  the  jailing  of  Juveniles. 

The  study  bv  the  Academy  for  Contemporary  Problems,  that  I  referred  to  In 
my  subsidy  testimony,  has  data  which  Indicate  that  In  some  States  more  juveniles 
^•4lved  to  adult  court  are  being  sentenced  to  local  adult  correcflon  anil  deten- 


tfon  facilities  than  to  Stntc\eniteiilinries.  If  verified,  this  an  la  would  suggest 
we  ha\f  a  multifatiur  program  Uiat  v\ill  hv  tlU)i^wlt»  but  not  iinpusirible,  to  solve. 

Xlif  ahSfSMueut  ceiitur  i^uU.v^  wliiLli  I  urge  the  ^umuiittet*  tu  rciid*  iudicatus  tliat 
10  Status  Lontluf;  oxer  lialf  uf  all  LhilUren  liicarttTated  iu  the  Nation.  If  tliesc  data 
are  true,  then  wo  ean  ^ohe  the  problem.  It  will,  ho\\e\er,  renuire  the  iujfusioa 
of  resources  b,\  the  Federal  Go\ ernineiit,  along  with  proi>er.leadtime  to  develop 
plans  and  itnplciiicnt  eit'eUiNC  progranid  i\}  reniii\e  juveniles  from  Jaii.  Ai  our 
annual  conference  in  Kansas  City  last  Jub,  NACO  adopted  a  npw  section  to  our 
policies  which  statt-s.  Counties  are  urged  to  reUiovi,  jusenihs  from  correctional 
faciUties  wluclr  detaht  accused  or  adjudicated  adults?." 

Mr.  CI  I  a  1  r;na  ii,.  jAuie  r  i  ca  ^  counties  are  prepare<l  to  embarh  ^al  this  effort  with 
^he  cOol>erati>e  »».>»istanee  of  the  Feileral  and  i:>tate  v/o\  ernment*^.  This  effort 
iucreaae.*)  the neCLS2:it> ,  we  belie\e,  for  a  State  suusnb  protisiou  of  theatt.  Given 
that  subisidies  ha\e  a  pro\en  tratk  record  to  assist  btcite  and  ^oca*  go\ernnients 
redULc  institutiunal  iK/pnlutiwns,  tlie.\*  eould  be  effecti\b  mcKhaniam  lo  as.sist 
the  Fede.  J  Government  in  tlie  removal  of  ju\eniles  from  jail. 

L\\0BU(5ATt:i)  FU.NUS 

Mr  Chairman,  we  oppose  the  pro\ision.s  in  2iU,  which  would  transfer  all 
uhiiMlgated  faad^ruiu-UJJI>iVlu^the_Jtunaw»i,v  aial  ilomele.Ns  Yiiutli  Att  at  the 
end  ot'  i>i^h  list  a  1  ,\ear.  Liki'  .\ou,  we  ha\e  been  troubled  by  the  inability  of 
O.MDP  l^o  e.\pen<l  fiiuil.s  in  a  tiiiicl)  manner.  lIowe\er,  that  problem  can  be 
.Mihed  b>  glvnig  the  inileiH^adent  statua  tu  OJJUP  we  have  called  for  ami  by 
providing  it  vvitli  iU>  owii  adhiiiiiatratne  budget  to  insure  adeipiate  staff  levels 
\titliiii  the  uttke.  Tlu.*>  approach,  rather  than  the  implitit  threat  of  fund  tran.sfer, 
is  a  better  \\a\  to  meet' the  purposes  of  the  .lu\eniie  .lu.^tice  and  Delinquenoy 
Prevention  ^Vet. 

We  arc  pleascil  to  see  tliat.  oven  with  its  small  number  of  staff,  OJJDP  is 
undertaking  .-even  grant  itutlati^es  thi.s  \ear  aa  opposed  to  the  customary  one 
or  two  in  prior  .\ear.s.  Thi.s  a(.ti\ii.\  we  feel  rellett.^  the  maturation  of  the  ottice 
and  its  staff.  NACO  is  coiifident  that  the  cffort.s  the  offlte  is  uutlertaUng  now  will 
be  the  kind  ot'  effort  we  Ian  t.\i>ect  in  the  future,  .m*  we  urge  patience  upon  .\ou. 

AUMINISTIt.\TIVK  TltO VISIONS 

XACO  supports  amendments  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  which  would  conform 
to  admiuistraUv e  tiMtures  ot'  tjie  .In>tue  .Sw^ti'Ui  linpr<i>ement  Act.  The  nio.st 
important  of  lbe.^e  i.s  a  tlifee-.x ear  plaiiuing  proc*.-.s.s  with  annual  updates  by 
States  in.stead  of  tlie  torrent  ^mnual  plan.  This  pmci'ss  wonhl  permit  State 
ju\ende  jn.^tile  .staff  more  tiuie  to  monitoi  projett.s  fumle<l  nuiler  the  act  and 
to  pro\ide  teclmical  and  other  u.ssiataneo  t**  improve  those  projects. 

We  support  assumption  t>f  tost  criteria  wlmh  retiuire  State  and  loeal  .^rovern- 
nient.s  to  pick  up  pnir;rain.s  fun<le<l  nialor  tlie  act  after  a  reasoinible  period  of 
time.  In  addition,  U.I.I iJl*  .slionlil  be  re*inired  to  act  on  Staie  jus ende  justice  plans 
within  a  siK?cinc<l  tinn-  frame.  The  civil  rights  pro\isions  of  the  JSIA  should 
become  a  part  of  the  Juvenile  .lust  ice  Act., 

We  rcconinteml  tiiat.the  provisions  of  the  .Iu\onilc  Jn.stiee  Act  reganling  local 
liipni  into  tho  pKuinoif;  proce.s.s  will  be  tarefull.v  monitoreil.  partiiularl>  iu  light 
of  the  creation  i>f  <'nt  it  lenient  jiiri.Mliction.s  under  the  J8IA.  Wliile  we  recom- 
mend nu  changes  in  the  imAision  of  the  Juvenile  J.istice  Act  retpiiring  this 
input,  we  do  not  propose  extending  eiititkinent  requirement.s  u>  the  Ju\enile 
JnatKe  Act  .>impl.\  liaan.-^e  the  amount  of  monies  a^ailahle  under  formula  grant 
pro\i.>nm.^  i.s  too  .sutall,  we  do  iirge  OJJDP  to  l>e  \igilant  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  provision. 

CONCLUSION 

Bejond  thei»e  .specifics  however,  we  must  a.sk.  what  is  our  national  policy  to- 
wnrd  ,\taith'.  What  do  we  hope  to  aeeomplish  with  and  for  ihcinV  What  rights 
do  the.v  ha\e?  What  are  their  i>ri\ilege.s  and  immanities  whidi  we  in  tlie  adult 
world  take  for  granted?  Until  we  answer  the.sc  (juestions,  and  I  know*  they  can- 
not be  answered  toda.\,  ami  until  we  noiku  the  commitment  to  implement  realistic 
.Mdntlons  whc>n  we  find  4tit.sv;ers,  all  the  Federal  coordinating  councils  and  ofiicea 
of  juvenile  ju.^fice  ami  delintpienc^  'jireventiiui.  all  the  national  advisory  com- 
mittees and  iSta  i  advisory  groups  whi^h  we  can  create  to  a.ssist  troubled  yjmth 
w  ill  not  anavver  the  problems^  of  >outh  in  our  society.  I  pose  these  problems  to 
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you  In  the  hope  that  Congress  througlrthls  and  other  committees  concerned  with 

tU^roblems  of  our  young  iHJople  will  help  usanswer  thebe  I>»;9y;t;ms.  

Ifs-the  iKjlicy-gfthg  NTttlon-Assoclrmuirof-Cohiilies^tes  :  "rue  primury  re- 
sponsibility for  ensuring  the  comprehensive  delivery  of  services  to  control  and 
prevent  juvenile  delinquencr  resides  with  Local  government.  We  recognize  It  is 
our  responslbflity.  However,  we  need  to  create  partnerships  for  change,  partner- 
ships m  wh\ch  the  ireUeral  Government,  atate  governments,  and  local  govern- 
ments alon»  with  private  agencies  and  lay  citizens  create  Urst  the  climate  where 
better  programij  for  yonili  can  be  develoi>ed  and  secondly  those  programs  and 
services  wlilch  will  assist  the  Nation  s«young  i>eople  to  develop  as  full,  creative 
and  prod^Uve  members  of  this  society.  That  Is  my  hope  in  boiug  here  today.  I 

thank  y9u.  '   

/ 

IteSOtUTION  O.N  Kt;AUTUORIZATION  OF  THE  JUVK.MLE  JUSTICE  A.ND  DELINQUENCY 

\y  Pkeventxon  Act  of  1074 

Whereas  The  incidence  of  criminal. offenses  committed  by  juveniles  remains 
alarmingly*  high  and  disproportionate  to  the  numbers  of  youths  m  the  general 

^^Wher^^^^^  in  1974  recognized  this  crisis  in  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile 

Justice  and  De'lnniufacy  Prevention  Act  to  prevent  and  to  control  puveuile  de- 
Unnuency  by  i»rovlding  for  the  dixerbion  uf  jnvenllch  from  the  traditioiml  juve- 
nile justice  sy.stem  and  for  the  deinbtilntionallzatlon  of  young  peoi)le  who  llnd 
themselves  enjne^hed  in  the^jbt^jm  through  a  program  of  llnanclal  asslst^inoe  to 
State  and  local  governments;  and 

Whereas.  He.^earch  luib  Indicated  that  early  identlilcation  and  assessment  of 
problems  of  yonth  and  diversion  of  juveniles  from  the  traditional  juveniles 
justice  system  reduccb  si^nilieantly  the  prohrihllity  of  future  criminal  behavior, 

^"whereas.  Counties  and  their  juvenile  coiirtb  and  executive  agencies  bear  re- 
snonsiDilily  for  the  juvenile  justice  .sy.slcMn  as  w-U  as  have  responsibility  for  a 
wide  range  of  social,  health,  educational  and  re.  ahilitation  services  designed  to 

"^vLreas  >'ACO  has  consistently  supported  the  goals  and  mandates  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinqaeney  Prevention  Act  an<l  ha.>  supported  inrreasod  ni)- 
proprlatioiLS  to  assist  state  and  local  governments  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
Act;  and  therefore,  he  it  '  ^ ,  ^ 

KC'SolvciL  That  the  National  Association  of  Counties  snppt>rts  at  least  a  three- 
vear  reauthorization  of  the  Jnxenile  Justice  and  Oclln<|ucn<y  Prevention  Act  as 
a  (Ustlnct  provislmi  of  an\  program  <if  Federal- criminal 

taiice  to  State  and  local  governments  with  a  separate  and  ideiitinable  olllce  to 
administer  the  Act ;  and  he  it  further  «    „    i    ■    ,      '  J  m.o  \m  n« 

Hcsolvcd,  That  anv  rennthorization  maintain  the  basic  goal.s  of  the  Act  as 
originally  adopted  an  \  vrnvhln  snincieiit  authorizations  to  implement  the  Art 
effectively :  and  be  jt  further  ,         ,  *-  „i 

HcJiolvciL  That  the  Act  should  define  juvenile  detention  and  correctional 
facilities  as  anv  public  or  i>rivatc  facility  used  for  th^,  detention  of  accused  or- 
adjudicated  juvenile  criminal  or  status  offenders  and  any  public  or  private  fa- 
eillt\  iLsed  for  the  custody  of  accused  or  adjudicated  adults  for  the  purposes  of 
monUoring  the  deinstltatioimlizailon  rwiuiremeiits  of  the  Act.  Congress  should 
/>Ktend  tlie  time  limit  for  cmni>liaiice  to  i>erinil  non-i)artlclpating  and  iioii-comply- 
lug  stales  a  reasonable  oi)portunity  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Act;  and  be  it 

^^^Itesolictf  That  the  Act  be  amended  to  include  the  creation  of  programs  and 
services  which  assist  comities  In  the  control  of  j^erious  and  vlo^nt  juvenile  de- 
linquents: and  be  it  further  ^    ,.„f«  o,. 

Resolved,  That  Congre.-s  ndoi)t  n  new  section  of  the  Act  with  a  separate  au- 
thorization and  ai)i)roi)rlation  which  would  provide  nuaiicial  Incentives  to  btates 
for  the  establishment  of  bubsidy  programs  to  units  of  general  purpose  local 
governn.enis  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  particularly  to  promote 
deinstitutionalization  and  the  development  of  a  broad  range  of  community  based 
youth  develoinnent  and  delinquency  prevention  programs ;  and  .  ,    .  , 

Be  It  further  Hcsolval,  That  representation  for  state  and  local  general  elected 
officials  be  provided  for  on  all  advisory  committees  created  by  the  Act. 


Adopted  by  the  National  Aspoclatiou  of  Counties*  Criminal  Justice  and  Public 
Safety  SteeHng  Committee,  July  1079,  ^   ,  / — =^ 


\  IiANGUAc^*  roR  A-  New  Title  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  akd  Dslinquenct 
P&EVENTioN-  Act  of  1974,  as  Amended 

•  Tito:  IV—State  Subsidi^ss 

.  PUBPOSES  ^ 

ThLj  Title  sfiall  provide  assistance  to  states  for  the  establishment  of  pr<H 
grams  deslgijeiti  to  assist  units  of  general  purpose  local  government  through  the 
use  of  State  subsidies  as  defined  in  Section  103  (14)  of  the  Act  These  subsidies 
shall  be  available  to  such  governments  to :  * 

(a)  reduce  ttfe  number  and  percentage  of  the  State's  juvenile  population  com* 
mitted  tQ  any  type  of  juvenile  facility.;^ 

(b)  increase  the  use  of  non-secure,  communlty-Wsed  facilities  as  a  ratio  of 
total  commitment^. to  juvenile  facilities ;  * 

(c)  reduce  Ih'^se  of  secure  incarceration  and  detention  of  juveniles; 

(d)  enbonrage  the  development  of  organizational,  planning,  training,  monitor- 
ing and  evaluative  capacities  to  coordinate  youth  devdopment,  delinquency  pre- 

,   ventlon  and  delinquency  control  services  and  to  ensure  service  delivery  accoimt* 
ability. 

^  •  rp)EEAL  ASSIGTA'NCE 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  states,  upon  approval  of  a 
submitted  plan,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  tills  Title.  Funds  shall  be  allocated 
annuuUy  in  an  "Amount  up  to  50  percentUm  of  a  state's  allocation  under  Section 
221  of  this  Act.  Fun^  for  part  (d)  will  be  provided  only  when  the  Administrator 
is  satisfied  that  states  are  In  substantial  compliance  with  one  or  more  .of  parts 
.  Mf  (b)  or  (c)  above;  or  if  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that  current  programs 
^  .  •   will  achte\*e  the  goals  of  (a),  (b)  or  (c).  .  . 

Monies  that  are  earmarked  for  particular  states  under  the  allocatloA  formula, 
but  which  remain  unallocated  bectiuse  those  states  do  not  choose  to  pstrticipate  in 
the  program,  shall  be  deposited  in  a  general  discretionary  fund  under  the  direction 
of  the  Administrator,  to  be  exl>ended  as  follows : 

(a)  50  percentum  of  such  funds  shall  l»e  available  for  reallocation  to  states 
ticiijatiug  in  this  Title  in  a  manner  consistent  with  and  in  proportion  to  the  >rigi* 
nal  grants  to  those  states ; 

(b)  50  iwrcentum  of  such  funds  shall  be  available,  upon  application  as  provided 
by  regulations  promulciatedninder  t*ils  Title,  to  fund  programs  sponsored  by  units 
of  general  puri)ose  local  government  u\  states  not  participating  in  this  Title.  Fundi 
available  for  this  purpose  must  be  used  in  non-participating  states,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  proiwrtion  mandated  by  the  original  allocation  formula.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  responsible,  however,  for  ensuring  that  funds  from  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  established  by  thijJ  Title,,  are  distributed  equitably  among  the 
states  and  that  their  use  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  standards  of  thid 
Title. 

Financial  assistance  extended,  to  the  states  under  this  Title  shall  not  exceed 
30  i>ercentum  ot.the  approved  costs  of  an>'  assisted  programs  or  activities.  The 
non-Kederal  share  shall  be  provided  in  cash. 
States  may  expend  np  to  10  percentum  to  total  Federal  and  State  funds  for 
>      planning  and  adniinistration  of  this  Title. 

In  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  under  this  Section,  states  which 
provide  assurances  that  provision  of  either  juvenile  justice  or  social  services  to 
^       _  Jpmilles  is  primarily  a  state  reslwnsibility,  may  receive  greets  under  this  Title ; 
prbvidihg  proper  application  is  made.  ' 

PARTICIPATION' BY  STATES 

Within  120  days  after  enactment  of  this  Title,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 
States  shall  have  90  days  after  publication  of  regulations  to  give  notice  of 
^      Intent  to  participate  in  this  Title.  States  shall  provide  copies  of  statutes  and  regu- 
— i — lations  which  establish  or  fund  the  state  subsidy  program. 


In  states  where  thcH5ta(e-lCj|l8latuKe  Is  not  In  session,  stated  which  desire  to 
pnrt!cli.)nte5ha\l  notrff  tlie  Atlinlnlstrator  of  the  datc-of  the  ne.xr  regularly  sched- 
uled sessioii  of  tlio  State  legislature,  ^he  Admlnrstrator  shnll  hold  funds  In  trust 
until  DO  dnys  after  the  cou\i»iilng  of  a  legislature  to  ensure Jhe  opportunity  for 
participation.  '  s/  *  , 

^    DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  PLAN 

Following  the  receipt  of  notification  by  the  Administrator  cf  Intent  to  partici- 
pate In  this  Title  by  a  State,  each  State  shall  have  120  days  to  subro't  an  accept- 
able plnn  to  the  AdmlnLstrntor  for  the  establishment  of  a  stale  subsidy  program 
consistent  with  thcpuriwses  of  this  Tltl^.  The  Administrator  may.  at  his  dis- 
cretion, extend  the  120-day  planning  jwrlod  when  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  eltl\gr 
of  the  Statie  or  Federal  government,  •  •     ^  . 

An  acceptable  plan  sfiall  include  programs  that  promote  the  ppri>pses  of  this 
TlUe ;  use  the^servlces  of  private  non-profit  youth  serving  agencies  whei;p  feasible ;  ^ 
assure  thede»  elPpinent  and  Implementation  of  adequate  monitoring,  reporting  and 
auditing  svstems;  and  comply  with  regulai^lons  promulpated  under  Uils  Titie.^  ' 

The  State  subsidy  plan  submitted  to  the  Admlnlslrfitor  shall  be  a  Joint,  coopera* 
tire  effort  among  officials  of  stale  government,  reirriesentatlvcs  Of  general  purpose 
.units  of  local  government  anrf  representath'esdt  private  non-profit  youth  serving 
agencies  within*  the  state.  ^>      -  ,      ,  *u 

States  where  .the  statue  ^-jgLslature  shall  d^lgnate  an  agency  other  than  the 
chmlnal  Justice  ct'undl  to  idmlnister  the'stnte  subsidy  program  shall  provide  that 
the  criminal  Justice  council  will  be  responsible  for  the  exi>endlture  of  federal 
funds  received  under  this  Title,  in  accordance  with  the  pr^ivlslons  of  this  Title. 
Rejjresentat|\e.<«xf  the  Criminal  Justice  Cuuncll  shivll  participate  In  the  drafting 
of  a  stale  plan  for  submission  to  the  Administrator  under  this  part  and  shall 
approve  the  plan  l>efore  Its  submission  to  t  he  Administrator.  . . 

The  state  subsidy  plan  shpll  j»e  rftlblnltted  as  part  of  the  .«t{*te\s  "  an  under 
J^ecthin  22:i uf  this  Act  u»d  .^'ball  not  conillct  with  that  plan.  If  the  state  s  subsidy 
plan  is  rejected.  am€yde<l  «»r  niodllied  by  the  criminal  Justice  council,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  state  subsidy  prugram  shall  have' the  right  i>f  appeal  as  prescribed 
by  the  chief  executive  of  fie  stite  or  state  law.         '  .     .     ,       ,  , 

The  Administrator  shall  notify  states  iJNthe'acceptabUlty  of  their  plaas.  based 
on  tile  roqulrements  oC  tlffc  Title,  w  Ithhi  00  days  of  their  receipt  Plans  which  are 
not  acceptable  will  be  given  coinmeyt.by  the  Administrator  nslo  the  reasons  for 
unacceptablllty  an*l  the  states  shall  be  given  opiwrtunlty  to  resubmit  or  to  Justify 
their  original  plan. 

/  6T.\TE  SUBSIDY  PROGIUMS 

/ 

Ix)cni  government  programs  receiving  funds  through  state  subsidy  programs 
must  be  consistent  with  the  imrpo.^es  of  tills  Title,  States  which  require  local 
match  from  participating  units  of  local  general  purpose  governments  niny  not 
require  that  those  matches  exceed  fifty  i>ercentfim  of  the  states  share  under  this 

T*tle     *  *  '         "*  • 

'Experimentation  amonj;  the  states  In  program  design  and  development,  con- 
sLstent  with  the  goals  of  this  Title.  Is  encouraged  with  various  models  of  subsidy 

^"^S^a^erwlth  existing  subsidy  programs  may)  participate  fully  In  the  program 
established  by  this  Title.  Funds  from  thi^JIirfe  may  be  H§ed  to  expand  ex  sting 
programs  In  states  already  having  programs  or  they  may  l>e  used  to  start  neu 
programs,  sojong  as  all  programs  using  funds  from  this  Title  are  consistent  with 

"'F?SfTundfmS^  under  this  Title  will  be  used  to^supplement  and 

Increase  but  not  to  supplant  the  level  of  state,  local  or  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  In  the  absence  of  such  Fedefal  fumls  be  made  availably  for  tlie  pro- 
grams funded  In  this  Title  and  will  In  no  event  replace  such  State,  local  and 
other  non-Federal  funds.  .     .    ,    ^  n*. 

This  Title  recognizes  the  unique  and  Important  role  of  private  non-profit  youth 
service  agencies  In  resolving  delinquency  related  community  problems.  Units  of 
general  purpose  local  governments  receiving  funds  under  this  program  are 
encouraged  to  make  grants  or  execute  contr4icts  w  th  private  non-profit  youth 
service  agencies  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  tJ^^'^cTltle^henever  feaslb^^N^ 
Inff  In  this  Title  shall  give  the  federal  government  contftli^ver  the  staflSng  and 
personnel  decisions  of  private  facilities  receiving  funds  under  this  program,  ' 
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Td^arry  oftt  the  purposes  of  this  Tillo  there  Is  nnth(n'i7.e<I  to  he  appropriated 
for  the  llscal  year  eiullng  SeptcmlMir  30.  lOM  the  sum  of  $50,000,000 ;  for  the  liscal 
year  ending  September  \30,  1!)82  the  sum  of  $7o,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
eudliiff  September  30, 19S3  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 

MISCEr.I-\NEOUS  PROVISIONS  ■  < 

Section  223  10*  (H)  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1074  Is  hereby  repealedr  Swjtlou  U)  Is  renumbered  lo  road  Section  (H). 

Amend  Section  103  of  :hc  Act  by  'nserting  after  subparagraph  13  the  following 
.  new  paragraph  (14)  as  follows: 

(14)  the  term  "sinie  subsidy"  menus  a  transfer  of  funds  from  state  to  units 
of  general  puriH)se  local  go\ernniciit  tu  fund  or  to  .supplement  services  and  pro- 
grams for  juvenile  delluiiuency  prevention  as  well  ^  ju\eulle  justice  systems' 
programs. 

-     ^-        GOUNTIKS  AND  TUB  JUVENII.E  JUSTICE  ACT :  SOME  EXAMPLES 

Since  1077,  njore  than  fifty  achievement  award?  have  been  given  to  counties 
\*hleb  have  shown  progressive  developments  In  services  to  youth,  especially  In 
the  atoa  of  jiixenlk*  justice  and  delliU|tiency  pre\<?htlon.  Pmgram.s  hi  family  and 
youth  '•onnseling,  snper\lhed  release,  centrall/atlou  of  .\ouih..ser\ice.s  non-secure 
detention,  comnuinlty  alternatives,  schooMmse<i  programs  and  diversion  &er vices, 
to  name  a  few.  demonstrate  the  leadership  role  local  govei^nmenis  have  assumed 
tocoiitrol  and  prt'xent  delinciueno.  These  programs,  many  of  which  were  started  ^ 
with  the  help  of,  nud  continue  lo  receive,  LEAA  funds,  have  significantly^ 
decrease<l  the  numl)er  of  youth  who  come  In  contact -with  the  juvenile  justly} 
systeai  while  Increasing  the  dell\er\,  coordination  and  cost  effectheness  jof 
services.  ^  ^^^^^  \  ^ 

The  following  are  but  a  few  examples  of  successful  progran»s :        *  ' 

i>an  Mateo  County,  California,  has  established  a  net»vork  of  youth  service 
bureaus  whioh  proxide  iM-hour,  ieven-da>  a  week  response  capabillij,  Indhldual 
and  f,unlly  counseling,  tnlorin;;.  and  recreational  and  j«nith  eni!>hijiucut  Jictlvl- 
tle^  The  bureaus  receive  funding  nnd jiartlcipatlon  from  llie  local  cities  and 
police  departments,  sciiols,  prhale  agencies,  and  ihe  comit.\  probation  department. 

In  fiscal  year  1»7?m;0,  of  the  over  $000,000  siwnt  for  six  programs  in  the 
c'ounl>,  over  00  percent  of  those  funds  were  from  the  county,  with  about  20  i)er- 
cant  from  LEAA,  \«n  rhe  San  Mateo  Criminal  Justice  CoumcII;  and  the  other  20 
pircent  from  schoe'^     '«s,  private  ageaeies,  and  the  United  AVay, 

JUi  1J>77,  1970  eases  wu.e  referred  lo  Youth  Service  Bureaus.  In  1070,  2,1M0 
tSises  were  referred.  Of  tliose,  1.452  bad  been  referred  by  |K)i:ce  and.  or  probation 
oificers.  had  had  arrest  reports  filed,  and  were  formally  di\erted.  Approximately 
1.50O  were  cases  from  s<hools,  parents,  self -referrals,  and  police  and  probation 
ofilcers  who  had  not  filed  aa  arrest  report.  '  ,~ 

The  total  new  rotv  nils  to  the  probation  department,  as  cwupared  to  the  base* 
'mean  from  Ihe  year.  1072  71,  showed  a  reduction  of  Gr2  cases,,  thus  saving  over 
f$403.0OO,  whlch»was  reimbursed  to  the  programs,    -  .  - 

The  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  Health  Department  administers  a  pro- 
gram fur  status  offenders  and  their  families  outside  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
'  ^he  proje<%  called  PACT .  Parents  ami  Cbdtlren  Togetlfer,  features  a' specialized 
Intake,  screening  and  referral  unit  to  process  all  status  offender  complaints,  and 
contracts,  wlth_ careful  follow  up,  for  sen  Ices  with  private  non-profit  community 
agencies,  .  '  '  , 

ni  1079,  tiie  average  cost  for  disposition  of  a  case  was  $3S3  for  PACT  vs. 
$Q0O  foi^'he  traditional  system.  These  figures  do  not  even  Include  the  cost  of 
treatment  after  disposition.  Seeing  o50  voutb,  the  county  saAed  $157,300  in 

•  •;«70. 

I    ..  or  the  past  three  years,  the  program  has  received  90  percent  of  Its  funds  from 

•  an  LRA.A  grant,       i>ercent  from  the  county,  and  3'^  percent  from  the  state. 
^  of  July  1,  1080,  the  county  will  assume  100  percent  funding  of  the  "program. 

In  St  Louis  County,  Missouri,  the  Commualty^^lternatire  Project  for  Pr^ 
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delinquent  youth  (CAPPY)  served  803  high  risk  students  in  FY  1979  in  targeted 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  throughout  the  cuiiiu>.  'I h rough  btructnred  class* 
room  workshops,  outdoor  adventure  actiNitio,  eomiseling  ana  career  exi)ioration 
seminars.  1'^  i>eri.ent.of  the  participants  had  a  decrea^o  in  anti-social  and  otlier 
behaviors  which  caused  them  to  be  labelled  "pre-delinquent."  This  72  i)ercent 
was  12  percent  aoove  the  goal  for  the  year,  bl  iwreent  of  the  particliwnts  got 
.wJnto^nafurther  trouble  that  year. 

Ihe  development  o*  a  strong  partnership  between  the  county  and  the  public 
school  system  is  evidenced  by  a  73  i)ercent  return  rate  on  a  survey  of  all  sec- 
ondary bchols  oil  (Irug  and  alcohol  policies,  hi  its  third  jear  ot  an  JLliAA  graut, 
the  county  1ms  show  n  its  commitment  to  the  program  by  providing  a  32  i)ercent 
match,  with  a  50  percent  match  exi)ected  next  year.' 

In  Camden  Couuty,  New  Jersey,  the  Juvenile  Resource  Ceuter  was  set  up  to 
provide  comprehensive  services  under  one  roof.  A  youngster  must  be  referred 
by  the  courts  or  auotner  ageucy  dealing  with  the  case.  Alter  he  or  she  is  ad- 
mktcU  and  evaluated  for  educational,  vocatioual  and  social  skills  and  needs,  a 
I^erson aliped  program  is  developed.  - 

'Ihe  100  ytjuug  iieoi>le  enrolled  durhig  the  tlrst  >ear  had  committed  olS  crimes 
In  the  jear  prior  to  their  enrollment.  The  cost  to  taxpayers  for  court,  process* 
ing.  probatiou,  residentml  and  uourcsideatial  treatment  and  facilities  was  just 
under  $1  million,  not  including  the  cost  of  proi>erty  damaged  or  destroyed  or 
,  _  increased  insurance  rates. 

Attcr  one  >car  ni  the  program,  the  same  group  of  100  had  committed  only  18 
minor  offenses,  as  coinimrcd  to  the  Ttlb  major  and  niinor  crimes  in  the  previous 
year.  Jl'lie^  had  obiamcd  20  Graduate  Etfni\alont  Degrees  (GKOs)  (10  more 
were  complettil  one  month  later),  and  had  ublained  70  jobs,  earning  and  paying 

taxes  on '$13j);000.      — —  —  —   

The  program  is  funded  by  the^ Camden  County  P>niplo>inent  and  Training 
Center,  the  State  l>aw  Enfi^rccmeut  Ph.  an  ing  Agency,  and  State  Manpower 
.  Ser\ices  Council.  The  tulal  cost  of  the  program  for  the  pilot  jear  was  $304,628, 
a  savings  of  almost  $700,000. 

Tlie.Conmiuniiy  Arbitration  Project  in  Anne  Arnndel  County.  Maryland,  which 
lia^  been  deemed  an  exemplary  project  b\  MOAA,  alleviates  the  bnrden.s  on  the 
juvenile  court  through  liuieb  informal  hearings.  In  the  first  2  years  of  the 
program,  1.233  youths  v\cnt  through  the  ijrogram.  Nearly  half  of  their  cases 
were  adjudicated  iuformaU>  .  uid\  S  iicr2eiiLj\ere  referred  to  the  State's  At- " 
torney.  The-rccidirism  rate  for  cITeuts  of  the  pjjDgram  was  4.r»  iH'rcenf  lower 
tlian  that  for  clients  of  the  traditional  system.  W 

In  Bucko  Countv.  Penns.\hania,'oniy  6  iH?rce!it  of  the  082  intake  cases  pene- 
trated the  jiiMMiilc  jui^tice  sj^tem.  1.122  referral.^  to  more  than  100  youth  .serving 
agencies  in  the  county  were  made  on  these  1)82  intakes.  20.000  phone  calls,  to 
insure  that  the  .services  were  suitable  and  being  provided,  followed  the  referrals- 
It  costs  $2  a  dav  to  treat  a  youth  in  the  Youth  Diversion  Program.  Treatment 
in  non-secure  residential  facilities  averages  $35  a  day.  Treatment  in  secure  facili- 
ties averages  over  Sl(X)  a  dav.  Without  courU  proces.sing.  and  probatioir  costs, 
the  nrogram  saves  $33  to  more  than  $9S  a  day^or  each  youth.  Many  cases  are 
referred  to  private  ngomms.  so  in  thrio  ni-iPs,  the  snvinpis;  n re.~<»;mM?<^^^P-^ 
 tir^loeal-tatq>aycrr 


In  its  tiiird  vealxol-fnmliuK  from  the" Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Crime  and 
Dehimuencj.  the  program  receives  10  i)erceut  of  its  funds  from  the  comity,  and 
oxpects.to  have  that  percentage  increased  next  ycitr:  »  ,  -  , ,..,| 
-r^Gse  programs  and  many  others,  run  by  i>rivate  and  puhhe  agencies  and 
organizutions.  demonstrate  the  efforts  ami  commitment  of  local  go verumen  s  to 
advance  the  spirit  of  the  Jict;  to  deinstitutionalize  status  offenders  to  keep 
offenders  in  the  conmmiiity  and  famillos  intact ;  to  involve  the  school,  as  the  mo jor 
youth  ^ervinty  ngencv  outside  of  the  family:  to  limit  involvement  UMth  the 
juvenile  justice  svstem;  to  coordinate  with  other  agencies  and  nui  s  of  gov- 
erumeut;  to  develop  co^t  effective  and  viable  alternatives  to  traditional  systems: 
and  to  prevent  deliuqueucy.  Local  communities  view  these  programs  as  tlieir 
own,  in  that  they  have  direct  involvement  and  participation  in  the  operation, 
services,  and  objectives  of  tliem.,  - 

Senator  Bayh.  Oar  last  panel  will  be  Mr.  Sanchez,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Ms.  Maxton.  ^ 
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PANEL  OF:  BODOLFO  B.  SANCHEZ,  NATIONAL  EXECUTJVE  5)1-  - 

RECTOR,  NATIONAL  COALITION  OF  HISPANIC  MEN^^IL  HEALTH 
^  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  .ORGANIZATIONS;  HALLfiM  H.  WIL- 
nAMS,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  BLACKS  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE;  AND  SALLY  MAXTON, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  OHIO  YOUTH  NETWORK  \ 

Mr.  Saxciiez.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

For  the  sake  of  time,  I  would  like  to  have  our  testimony  included  in 
Its  entirety  hi  the  record. 
"     \  Senator  Bayh.  It  will  be' included  at  the  conclusion  of  the  oral 
testimony. 

Air.  Saxchez.  Mr.  Cliairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
stair.  I  am  Kodolfo  Sanchez,  the  national  executive  director  of 
COSSMIIO  whicli  is  the  National  CoaHtion  of  Ilisimnic  Mental 
Healtli  and  Human  Services  Organizations.  I  have  been  its  director 
for  the  past  G  years. 

I  an)  also  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  National  Fonnn  of 
Hispanic  Organizations  which  represents  64  national  organizations 
in  li  wide  spectrum  of  fields. 

He  fore  1  start  &^nring  oiii  concerns,  T  would  like  to  note  that  we 
are  very  pleased  and  encouraged  to  hear  that  the  Deputy  Attorney 
—     General,  Mr.  Kenfrew,  and  the  ()JJI)JlAdnmiistiut(Ar,J\Ir.  Schwailz. 
are  looking  into  the  special  needs  ^md  concerns  of  minorities. 

We  are  also  pleaded  to  be  herq  m  support  of  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

,  l^tho  uant  to  note  iiLtiiiivllnuUhat  we  fa\<)r  wm  v  nuirh  tiro  es^abli^h- 

nient  of  OJJDP  as  an  indei>endent  agenc\  that  can  report  directly  to 
tho.vo  in(li\iduals  who  can  help  us  facilitate  the  ]>rocosb  with  \outh  for 
a  better  counnuuity. 

Senator  Bayh.  [  niight  jui^t  interject  here  to  em])hasize.  in  our  rec- 
ord, as  we  try  t(>  tailor  Go\ernnient  re>i)onM»  to  critical  problciub  that 
are  i>re>ent  in  a  higher  degiee  if  not  uniquely  present  in  rertain  areas 
and  with  rertain  groups  of  folks,  T  just  tiiink  it  is  imi)erative  that  \yo 
emphasize  the  statistics  that  >ou  bring  to  our  record,  to  point  out  that 
about  12  percent  of  Hispanic  Americans  are  18  or  \oungei  which  means 
tliat  there  is  a  large  population  of  voung  folks  there.  

And,  when  you  point  out  that  10  percent  high  school  drop  out  rate, 
and  percent  uneniploy^inent  rate,  those  are  three  figures  that  just 
cry  out  for  understanding  and  attention. 

T  appreciate  the  fact  von  mention  that. 

Mr.  Santiikz,  These  figiu*es  eni]>hasize  that  the  situation  is  ripe  for 
probleni^  Things  won't  go  right  if  w^don't  look  at  these  figures  in  rela- 
tion to  juvenile  delinquency. 

Yoitth  living  in  urban  areas;  in  poverty  are  often  t5urroundcd  by 
drugs  and  alcohol,  often  their  parents  are  sei)arated,  they  lack  a  posi- 
tive image  for  theinsehes,  the\  feel  rejection  and  dij^crimination,  and 
the\''seo  their  families  affected  by  institutional  racism. 

These  are  the  major  things  I  see  that  are  affecting  youths  in  the 
minority  oonimunitics.  I  feel  \er}  comfortable  that  I  can  speak  on  this 
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issuaiacing  notonly  the  Hispanic  commnm  y,  but  also  tlie  b  ack  youths 
in  the  ghettoei'iniaislilTre  -AiniittcnTr      A^ian-Pacifia  youth. 

I  with  that  the  Native  Americans  and  the  Asian-Pacifics  were  on 
this  i)anel.  If  they  don't  come  tomorrow,  I  will  talk  to  them. 
.       Senator  Bayh.  Fine.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  their  t  noughts  They 
have  been  invited.  1  think  they  arc  going  to  I'lovide  a  statement  for  our 

"^In" the  comprehensive  nationwide  study  that  was  conducted  by  this 
committee  some  tm.e  back  looking  nt  tl,e  problom  of 
and  violence,  all  of  the  criteria  that  yon  just  mentioned,  plus  one 
^      other,  the  high  degree  of  transient  population  or  in  a  given  family  a 
good  deal  of  .uovtng  around,  which  of  coui^e,  is  P^'^'^"  'f.^^^l^, 
nately,  in  large  numbers  of  Hispanic  families,  those  arc  the  things  that 

.  really  cause  trouble.  *  . 

Weil.  I  just  wanted  to  compliment  you  for  It  . 
Mr.  Saxchez.-I  noted  tJiat  a  previous  witness,  Ms.  Schrocder,  trom 
the  Child  Welfiiie  League  of.  America,  made  a  very  impoi  tant  point 
concerning  linkages.  She  was  speaking,  1  believe,  about  neccssarv  link- 
ages tl.at  have  to  l,e  n.a.le  between  O.J.IDP.  the  Nat. on-.  1  l'>«*; 
Mental  Health.  NIAAA,  NIDA  and  also  with  John  Calhoun,  he  new 
Commissioner  for  the  Adminibtration  on  Children,  Youtlu  and  Fam- 
ilies. If  we  cannot  get  them  working  togedier  with  OJJDP,  1  dont 
think  wo  will  be  able  to  benelit  from  tlic  dollai-s  that  are  being  invested 

on  interrelated  youth  issues.   

-ThiF^SStwiT-ofninkagc  is  part -of  what  Ave^arc  WQij^g  oii. 
m.S.SMn()  hasQsciiitHIJllMnb£Ogjm-Cies  in  ffl  Stales  and  175  cities. 
We  arQ  inishmg  our  membei b  to  incorporate  the  concerns  and  the  needs 
r^oHouth.  We  >a\  if  von  have  a  niontal  health  center,  .-ee  wliat  can  uc 
"       done  with  tl  -  vouth.  'I  f  vou  have  a  drug  program,  see  what  can  done 
-       for  the  yontn,"Pnt  them  on  your  board  of  director.'^.  Let  s  hear  ^^hat 

tlievhavctosay.  .  tt-       •  v„,.ti. 

In  197b,  we  had  a  nationa  1  bvmposmm  on  youth— Hispanic  Y  ovitli— 
the  ni^fone  in  the  country.  We  hope  to  have  another  September  1<-21 

''^For  thTl978  svmposiuni  we  brought  young  Hispanics  from  around 
the  country.  Senator.  I  urge  that,  in  future  reanthon/.ation  hearmgs,v 
next  vear  you  definitely  bHng.in.some  youth.  Yot.  would  be  surprised 

 hr-   ''V-         f'-"'"  I  tbink  they  rcii  ly  know  the  core  of 

the  problem  and  can  make  very  specific  recoimnendations. 

Senator  B.vyh.  I  would  like  to  note  for  our  record  that  the  piogiam 

"        report  ofTlm  TalTonal  mpanics  Sj-mposium  is  on  file.-l  hat.  sym- 
posium was  funded  by  moneys  that  came  from  this  act  under  OJ.JDi. 
Administrator  John  Rector.  We  are  all  here  trying  to  contmuo  this 
prgcct  also.  ^^^^^  assessment  that  this  was  a  positive 


Mn  Saxciiez.  Believe  mc.  I  would  not  be  here  jind  our  organization 
would  not  be  supporting  this  legislation  and  OJJDP  if  we  didn  t 
think  it  was  doing  a  good  job.  Of  course,  it  is  like  in  a  marriage,  ^  c 
are  not  happy  every  day,  wc  argue  sometimes,  and  we  disagree,  but 
hopefully  it  is  going  to  be  something  that  we  can  continue  to  work  on 
and  make  positive  recommendations.  I  am  convinced  that  UdJm 
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must  bo  given  the  bupport  and  the  opportunity  under  its  new  leader- 
ship so  thatsninoyity  coinniunities  can  benefit.  .  , 

I  want  to  note  very  quickly^  about  $000  million' has  gone  into 
"OJ J DrTTwouia  like  to  sec  u  study,  a  thorough  study  of  hmv  iuucb^ 
of  that  nione}  rt'all}  went  into  the  community,  into  the  Hispanic  and 
into  the  black  and  Xati\e  American  and  Asian-Pacific  community.  I 
-personally  believe  that  very  little  of  that  money  re*Jiy  v,ent  there.  Wo 
have  to  start  looking  at  where  the  problem  lies  and  not  just  look: at 
youth  who  belong  to  middle  class  families.  We  must  stait  looking 
where  the  problem  really  is.  Thi^  can  also  mean  poor  white  kids,  poor 
wliite  kids  who  dun't  ha\  e  any  information  and  referral  services,  who 
-donXJiuvo  any  "padrinobj  that  is,  someone  who  looks  over  you  in  the 
community  and  pi-otccts  you  and  giVcs  you  guidance  and  gives  you 
supi>ort. 

1  won't  repeat  from  our  statement  the  statistics  or  dropout  rates  for 
Hibpanic  youth.  I  can  see  that  your  stall'  has  done  a  good  job  and 
brought  such  to  your  attention. 

Senator  Bayik  The>  have  read  your  statement  and  brought  tliat  to 
niy  attention. 

Mr.  SANciuiz.  The  major  points  that  I  want  to  suirunarizo  in  rela- 
tion to  the  act  include  the  following : 

Wo  uro  concevned  that  alternatives  to  incarceration  are  needed 
to  serve  high  risk  oirendei-s  who  arc  primarily  urban,  poor,  and 
minorities; 

l)iNer.^ion  of  status  ollenders  from  adult  detention  facilities  must 
receive  increashig  attention  in  terms  of  policy  and  funding; 

A  grcaltn-  aniuunt  of  funds  bhould  be  allocated  to  comimmitics  with 
dibpiopoitionatcl}  high  le\els  of  juNcnile  crime,  school  dropout,  ancl 
buspenaions  in  urdci  tu  pru\ide  sL'r\ices  in  appropriate  language  and 
cuhural  contexts; 

OJJDP  should  increase  support  for  projects  aimed  at  pre\ention 
and  inipro\  ing  ethnic  \onth  service  agencies.  Technical  assistance 
bhould  be  [)U}\  IJcd  iu  the  area  of  planning,  de\elopincnt,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  programs  aimed  at  controlling  crime  and 
delinquency : 

OJJDP  should  increa.-e  the  number  of  minorities  in  its  i?inploy- 
ment  and  particularU  in  the  administration  and  policy  positions. 
Also,  it  should  bottii  -.mitor  the  States  receiving  formnhi  grants  to 
insure  ihat  ininoritic.-.  .re  participating  not  only  in  the  State  advi- 
-*>otx|)4^ttntn^  -eotmmtteesy  but -i^i--act4iatjl4iiii^y->i^^ 
development; 

Furtlie^AveaieAjJ  toincieabC-thc  kjio>\Jedge  hasp  ~  through  research 
and  suite  of  the  art  reports— on  the  needs  and  status  of  Hispanic 
voutlis  aiul  to  improve  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  inforpia- 
tion  on  model  programs; 

Also,  States  receiving  OJJDP  funds  shonld  be  required  to  imple-' 
nient  Public  La v\  04  :U1,  which  went  into  effect  in  107C  and  mandates 
HKW,  Conuncroe,  Labor  D^-partjuents-to  improve  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  soe^^il  and  economic  statistics  on  Ilispanics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  tell  you  right  now  how  many  Hispanics 
are  being  incarcerated,  how  many  are  in  foster  homes.  Some  States — 
and  I  would  like  to  be  challenge<l  on  this — still  think  we  are  back  in 
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the  1600's  and  di^riminate  against  people  of  color.  They  do  not  find 
&\S£^isVgatb.^^^^^^  enable  us  to. 

We  must  begxn  to  gather  tne  100,000  youths  who  are 

incarcerated  or  we  have  g^f^^^J.J'^tc  good  homes,  \VeTi5^ 

00,000  of  those  h'lv«  "°'^^"Tf  ?Zeonehasit,l^^^ 

little.orjLoncpf  tbat recorded Jf  »nena^^^^     niinorities  are-.proc- 

rNlrvSch^-arpnot^UaJim^^E^^^f^^j^oI^ 
Sr^iJlSSeKarKiacial  nuEities  are  also  more 

fncr^sfc-althoug^^^^^  is  a  delftS^  for  the- overall 

decrease^-in  vio  ent  ^"me.  Perhaps  that    a  a  ^ 

population,  but  m  my  P^'^f  ^^^,°,§S"Cprcparation  for  this  testi- 

«*i\n3rbu;  I  pSiscd  I  «ould  keep  Urn  to  T  minuU. 
CV«s^X         1sT»S^  to^cstify  ..ho  have  bc» 


&r'°BAv...  You  «t  the  most  tonsc  Uls.nnlnmtel  »hat 

cud!  lirop""hat  iu'tlm  regard,  si«ml  emphasis  wUl  be  g.ven  to 
"■'u^a;!  be  ideal  if  OJJDP  .-ould  sponsor  .  ^rte  of  notio-jaj 

i  cariSn;  f?om  each  other  about  what  are  the  positive  thmgs  that 
work  and  what  are  the  things^tbat  xeally  don  t^svork.  - 
Senator  Bayii.  These  symposiums  have  a  ro^e.  Wliencver  we  can 

conauSrtl«^^ 

Ve  shouid  encourage  more  of  thcscprograms.  • 
I  want  to  see  soln^fTh^  moncjr^i;rout7thcrc-on-th^ 
in' the  barrios  and  in  the  inner  cities.      V  in.  *i  „ -moinrifv 

The  one  category  of  funding  that  I  am  familiar  with,  the  ina]orihr 
-^o£  the  money,  that  ^vaP  returned  to  the  communities  went  to  black, 

Ilispanics,  and  Native  Americans.  .   , 

Sv  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Schwartz  if  he  can  ffive  us  an  update 
on  how  the -resources  of  the  progi-am^  across  the  board  have  been 

^^M^Wiliiams,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  I  will 
read  it  carefully  in  the  record.  And,  »fs.  Maxton,  forgive  me  if  I  have 
to  return  to  another  committee' to  call  it  to  order.' 
O 
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AsXsav%it  will  bo  just  as  if  I  had  been  here,  I  will  ask  the  reporter 
to  note  my  absence.  We  will  ask  Ms.  Jolly,  staff  director  and  counsel, 
^Yho  has  spent  so  much  time  here  and  Mr.  Faley,  the  chief  counsel,  it 
they  can  keep  things  moving.  _  ^  u 
 'Why  donVyou  pfoceea  ana^CIiHrwrv^-in^lcr^^  be  the 

^   cleanup  hitter  here. 

mimONY  or  HAIIiEM  H.  WILLIAMS,  JS. 


-Mrr\^5ttiA5^hShk-youfScnator. 


It  is  also  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  tins  commiltee  once " 
again  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Criminal 
Justice.  ^  ,   .  .  X,.  * 

I^t  me  say  lit  the  outset  that  the  association  supports  the  notion  of 
reauthorizing  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pro\ eition  Act. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  statements  this  morning,  particuiarly  from 
Mr.  Sc?i\vartz,  i*elative  to  some  foUowui)  which  took  place,  I  trust  in 
part  in  response  to  some  testimony  which  I  and  others  gave  at  his 

 conllrmalioii heariiig.,^  '    ^   „  ^  •„  

What  that  says  to  me  is  that  both  from  an  intuitive  and  an  empiri- 
cal standpoint,  some  of  those  things  we  knew.  Some  of  those  things 
with  respect  to  inequities  in  the  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  juve- 
niles, are  things  about  which  the  administration  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment level  caii,do  much. 

It  seems  to  ine.  in  addition,  however,  that  the  legislation  itself  can 
and  should  include  some  provisions  which  would  go  a  long  way  to 
dealing  with  liow  some  of  these  inequities  come  into  being. 

Specifically,  and  let  ine  preface  tliis  by  saying  that  I  undei-staiid  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Goverament  and  with  the  State  and 
local  gov^enuncntsn^undei^  irotlon  of  prerogatives  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  I  understand  the  conceptual  basis  for  the  legis- 
lation and  its  amendments. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  understand  from  e.xperience  that  with- 
out \eiy  strong  and  nrudent  Federal  leadei-ship,  a  great  deal  of  slip- 
page/^  takes  place  at  tiie  State  and  local  level.  ^  ^ 

For  that  reason,  the  National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Crimuial 
Justice  would  advocate  the  inclusion  of  provisions  in  thejegislation 
which  would  specify  minority  representation  on  state  advisory  coun- 
cHfe,  would  make  provihioissTor  consnltati6n between  the  ?^,tate  officials 
and  minority  organizations  and  agcncies*^in  the  preparation  of  State 
and  local  plans. 

Would  support  the  notion  of  allocating  the  resources,  the  grant  dol- 

larno^tluTsclDrreai;  of  OTeatestTicedr- 


Our  feeling  witli'iespect  to  the  issue  of  violent  or  serious  juvenile 
offender  is  that  while  when  you  look  at  the  total  population  of  ju- 
„^    venile  offer dcrs or  juvenile  delinquents  nation-wide,  it  may  represent  a 
-jfVi**  ^ypall-pcreentftgi 


Nonetheless,  when  you  ask  people  about  what  it  is.fhat  most  con- 
cerns them  about  crime,  or  what  *ypes  of  crimes  do  thty  fear  niost,  or 
who  is  perpetrating  these  crimes,  by  and  large  you  find.that  minority 
urban  youth  are  those  persons  with  closlest  association  to  serious 
•  offenses. 

I  would  think  that  this  ought  to  be  an  important  focus  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  legislation. 
^    I  think  that  however,  to  trsat  tliis  class  of  offenders^with  the  busiuQSS- 
E  HJXJ  3-usual  attitude, would  be  to  do  a  disservice. , 
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Tn  othor  words  1  think  that  th.c  Senator's  emphasis  on  violent  ju- 
veSetSc  SdV^^  could  go  a  little  further  to  -""^"t^ng  mno^^^ 
tive,  rehabilitative  and  treatment  programs  such  that  avc  bieak  tins 
vicioiis  cvclc  of  imolvement  in  tk' cnmmal  justice  system. 

wfhave  to  be  very  careful  about  waixihousing  these  md. v. duals, 
just  as  we  have  to  be'very  careful  of  our  tr^Mitment  of  the  status  of- 
fenders such  that  we  break  into  the  viciouscycle.  ,.  ,  , 
-  Tthink  t  at  have  to  be  mindful  of  the  re  ationship  bebveon  the 
socia  Si .  ^  e^oUS  disadvantage  a.ul  oducationa  system  when  we 
SaS  building  strategies  for  ameliorating  the  delinquency  crime 

^'''''fS^'^^St^mi^^n^  tlrmk-chat^m^audat^ 
tlit  tirOfliceof  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  I^'^;;^"  !«"  ^'^^^^^^ 
do  a  better  job  of  involv  ng  minorities  and  minority  mstitutions  m  tht 
conduct  of  Savch  whicli  after  all  is  the  basis  for  the  formulation  of 

"^l^TudSrthisTs  a  partnership  which  should  be  reco^^ 
and  that  the  partnership  between  the  community  and  the  Gov  eminent 
not  oidv  sjiould  be  recognized,  but  operational ized.  ^  

""^haiilc  you 


JLIllllllv 

Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  vou  didn't  receive  a  copy  of  Ur.  Schwart/.'  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions at  his  nomination  hearing,  when  we  have  them  together  we  will 
make  sure  that  you  do  receive  them. 

Ms!  jlLi^So^l'think  that,  with  regard  to  the  research  area  that 
vou  discuss  having  more  funds  for  blacks  and  other  minorities,  that 
lho.S?arclpart  o^f  the  National  Institute  is  very  "^'"'-n^l^.^f'^-fil^J 
to  ail  the  other  discretionsny  f»nds  that  we  have  available  m  the 
Juvenile  Justice  ofTice.  i    ■    t.„„  f  i,„  r"r>n- 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  act  that  the  Special  Emphasis  Area,  the  Con 
centration  of  Federal  ElFort  Area,  the  Technical  Assistance  Area  and 
the- other  areas  that  are  involved  with  discretional^  fundmg  that  they 
look  at  tiie  programs  in  order  to  assure  that  mmonties  are  given  ade- 
quate funding.  r'  • 

Mr.  Williams.  Right. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you.  ,  .    .  r  *  ** 

Sally^Maxton.     .  ^ 

TESTIMONY  OF  SALLY  MAXTON 

Ms.  Maxtox;  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today.  If  there  is  one  pojnt  that 
I  could  emphasize  today  it  would  he  that  we  would  like  to  see  the  OfTice 
of  Juvenile  Justice  come  on  like  a  lion.  , 
"^IvTwouTd  1!kcT6'scc  flie^TitvenilelJnstiRSrATrfrsati^^ 

°'oiS'?s'probably  on.  of  .the  most  f^ff,^" 
juvenile  justice  FnT^ducation  m  the  wntry.^VF  lock  up'inore-kid&- 
thananv  other  State  other  than  California.  _  .  ,o^„„,„.- 

As  of  March,  we  had  about  1.900  in  the  youth  commission-lO  seem  e 

'"a  reS  publication  OYC  stated  that  only-  18  percent  of  the  kids 
they  are  locking  up  there  need  to  be  there.  They  are  domg  that  at  a 
cost  of  about  $27,000  per  child,  per  year. 
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,Ohioiidd.aboi\t  30,000,kids  in.detention  last  year,  and  6,800  of  those 
"'were  status  offenders.  '  r 

__  Thererare  34,000  kids  pushed  out  of  scliool  prematurely,  dropouts, 
.  pushouts,  behind  expulsion  and  suspension,  which  often  relates  to  their 
detention.       *  "  ^ 

Again,  a  largo  percentage,  extensively  large  percentages  of  those 
were  mmority  youth,  ihan^  of  whom  were  histitutjpnal^^^  for  minor 
offehses^far  more  thanlheir  white  counterparts. 

We  have  large  numbers  pf  minority  youth  being  bound  over  to  the 
adult  system^  particiflarly  withlhe  new  placement  model  that  has  been 
developed  to.keep  minor  offenders  out  of  the  system.  The  judges  have 

-  TttailLgg  to  O YC's  defflst4ttifci^  by  binding  more  youtli 
over  to  the  adult  system,  and  most  of  the  bindovers  are  minority  youth. 

.Wo  would  like  to  strongly  support  tho  recommendation  that  the  act 
..mandato.that  no  youth  be  neld  in  jail  with  adults,  and  to  emphasize  the 
appalling  fact  that  Ohio  held  about  2,000  youths  in  jail  with  adults 

^iast  year;   —  -    —  -  _^  - 

The  suicide  rates  have  been  high.  The  abuse  rates  have  been  high, 

-  ^butUiev-geLbackpagO-co verage jriiejucdia^does  not  f etl  institutional- _ 

ized  ab^usc  sells  papei-s  like  "Scaml  Straight."  Although  with  youth 
held  in  adult  jails  it  is  a  much  worse  kind  of  scared  straight  because 
the  controls  of  media  observation  are  lacking  and  sexual  and  physical 
abuse  go  uncontrolled. 
"  -^0,  Uiat  provision  we  would  support  wholeheartedly. 

Another  provision  that  we  would  support  is  the  separation  of  the 
Office  of  Juveiiije  Justice  as  an  independent  entity  under  0  J  JARS,, 
equal  to  LEAA,  ataiunding  of  $250  million. 

I  believe  Jud^e  Guernsey  |ind  others  have  spoken  of  the  importance , 
of  separating  juvenile  issues  and^dult  issues,  otherwise  juvenile  is- 

-  sues  tend  to  get  a  much  lower  priolrity.     :  ^ 

Ms.  Jolly.  That  is  a  good  point.  However,  in  .Senator  BaA'h's  reau- 
thorization legislation  wo  do  give  tho  Aduiinistrator  of  the  pfficopoai:; 
,  ^plctcandiinal  authorityJohthc^rogmiiL  ^  > 

What  we  ai-e  really  talking  about  here  is  a  shell  gpme.  As  you  know 
right  now,  LEAA,  OJAR$,  NLT,  and  BJS'are  Im^ihg  some  problems. 

What  has  been  portrayed  is  that  these  branches  are  coequal.  How- 
ever, they  are  not,  because  we  know  that  LEAA  receives  most  of  the 
funds.  Right  now  the  Juvenile  Justice  Office  is  second  highest  in  receiv; 
ing  funds. 

What  Senator  Bayh's  bill  will  do  is. retain  th^  Juvenile  Justice 
Office  under  LEAA,  however,  tho  Office  will  have  complete  control  of 
not  only  the  $100  million  that  thov  receive  for  fiscal  year  1980,  but  also 
the  $100  million  that  they  rocoivo  for  maintenance  of  effort  which  is 
CTriine  Control  Act  moneys  and.  al^o.  tJie  conTrol  of  all  flie  discretionary 
moneys;  Prior  to  tfe  the- LEA^had  final  ^ignoff -of^cretijinflj^^ 
monov>g.  _____   

^TlicnfjEAA  Administrator  no  longer  would  lelFthe  OJJDP  Ad- 
ministracor  who  to  liiiv  for  the  deputy,  who  to  hire  for  the  head  of 
tho  Institute,  and  who  to  hire  for  tlie  new  legal  counsel  position  that 
wo  set  up.  No  control  whatsoever. 

Tlie  OJJDP  Administrator  wotUd  have  complete  administrative 
control  according  to  Senator  Bayh's  bill. 
What  happens  if  you  have  a  fourth  box,  when  another  administra- 
^   :)r  has  final  authority  over  the"  Juvenile  Justice  Office? 


As  g?enat6r  Bayh's  legislation  is  written  at  this  point,  the  Admin- 
istrator bfOJJDP  has  complete  and  final  authority  for  all  grants, 
.contracts,  regulations,  and  adrainistrative  procedure. 
:1_Ms;  Maxton%  Another  related  issue  is-that  we  would  like  to  see  the 
J^ktioiial  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice -and  Delinquency  Prevention 
hiiintaihed  linger  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

JSia.  JoixYrSq  does  Senator  Bayh.  His  legislation  does  not  cbarige 
,thkt  status.  .  '  , 

Ms,  ilixTON^  That  again  has  do  with  tl^eaggressiye  role  ^e  would 
lUce  tScTs^  the  Office  fake  in  terms  of  traiiiing  and  technical  assistance. 

IThere  is  a  great  deal  of  consciousness  raising  needed  iii  Ohio  among 
juveriijo  judges,  legislators,  and  qtiiers.  ^         ,        ,  mi  «       i,  ' 

ican^ve  you  a  couple  ex^iiTples  of  thiXtrWc  liave  u  bill  m  the-hooper^ 
".presently  in  the^Qlm Legislature, Senate  bill  170,  which  wonlrl  make.iL, 

possible  to  bind1>ver  a  young  person  ages  13  and  over,  for  threatening 
.  a  schbolteacher  verbally,  otfending  the  sensibilities  of  the  group  in 
presence  and  some  other  crazy  language,  if  the  youths  are  over  125 
pounds  or  5  feet  6  inches. 

^  Wehavea  lot  of  school  bind-over  bills,  scliool  expulsion  bills.  A  lot_ 
of  bills  that  don't  make  sense.  li;e  cry  is  still  to  lock  tlie  kids  up  in  the 
youth  commission.  ^r-m-n 

We  function  under  an  advocacy  grjmt  through  OJJDP  and  the 
National  Youth  Work  Alliance  and  because  of  the  advocacy  grant  and 
the  coalition  of  groups,  we  wereablc^tS^elose  Ohip^argestJrainu^ 
-school  this  year,  124-year-old  school,  Fairfield  School  fdr  Boys  which 
-  was  very  airchaic  in  its  philosophy  and  its  operation. 

The  kinds  of  \Vork  that  has  been  allowed  under  OJJDP  m  terms  of 
advocacv  have  been  extremely  important.  We  had  a  large  group  of 
labor  people.  UAW,  representing  one-quarter  of  a  million  auto  work- 
ei-s,  Coimnnnication  Workei*s  of  America,  AFIy-CIO,  Council  of 
Churches,  League  of  Women  Voters  beginning  to  work  on  community 
education  in  juvenile  justice.  ^    .     ^    ,  j  n 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  fimded  well 
enougXwitli  the  training  component  atid  with  the  data  base  df^velop^d 
by  the  Institute  so  tl^at  Ohio  cw^  learn  from  what  hlas  happened  m 

other  States.  .  ,     ,  j    u  *  *u 

-  Right  now  we  are  learning  through  trial  and  error  and  what  the 
media  tells  us  in  Jerms  of  kids  being  all  bad— you  know,  lock  them  up 
and  throw  away  the  key.  That  philosophy  is  reflected  in  wnat  is  hap- 
pening in  the  State.     *  I,-     1.  fl 

We  have  made  some  progress  under  the  act,  nothing  to  wave  h\  nag 
about  We  arc  57-percent  jcompliance.  Since  1975,  when  we  started 
participating  we  removed  about  9,000  status  offenders  from  ^detention. 

TSTs.  JoLi:yrrn  youYSfale"will  you  be  m  compliance  t5W(rent^vitmn 
the  next  few  months  so  you  can  get  your  fiscal  year  1980  funds  that  are 
being^eld  in  escrow?  ^.  , 

 'Sfs.  itxsTOK.  No:  we  will  not  be  m  compliance.  We  still. have  some 

hope  that  our.  Juvenile  Code  is  being  supported  by  the  group  that  I 
mentioned,  the  code  revision,  which  makes  it  illegal  to  nold  kids  m  lail 
with  adults  and  status  offenders  in  detention— there  is^n  hour  differ- 
ence. Ours  is  72  hours.  . 


We  will  not  be  able  to  juggle  the  statistics  to  come  into  compliance. 
And  yet,  we  may  find  that  by  using  the  compliance  issue  we  ^nay  be 
able  to  impact  the  passagb  of  the  Juvenile  Code, 

So,  we  do  support  the  teeth  of  the  act  It  is  unfortunate  as.a  .contra? 
diction,  because  we  have  90  alternative  programs  funded  through 
O JJDP  keeping  16,000  young  i>eople  out  of  the  system. 

Ms;  Jolly*  Are  your  State  criminal  justice  planners  keeping  in  close 
.  touclovith  .*Sehator„Metzenbaum!s^6ffice  andJii^staflLwitluxegardjto. 
this  issue?  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  all  of  us,  having  our  moneys 
held  in  escrow  if  we  don't  comply  with  that  provision  of  the  act  to 
make  sure  that  wo  are  talking  to  our  Senators, 

Ms,  MiVXTOx .  They  have  been  inJpuch^We  are  in  limbo  right  now 
~  as  toHEhat  issue , They  have  cbFresponSed  witli  Seu'uLui'lFietzenbatmt-in  ~. 
reprftrH'to  that  ^    _  _ 

That  relates  to  another  point  in  terms  of  technical  tissistance  and— 
the  strengthening  of  the  btate  advisory  groups  in  order  to  include 
mandates  where  the  State  advisory  croup  shall  advise  the  legislature. 

Our  State  advisory  group  presently  in  Ohio  h^  not  been  very  effec* 
tiY»o.  It  has  bceii  domihated  by  the  juvenile  judges  and  they  have  riot 
been  aggressive  in  dealing.with  the.noncomphanco  issue.^  _ 

Agam,,  if  energy  from  the  Federal  office  could  be  devoted  to  helping 
all  of  the  States  struggling  in  a  Neanderthal  period,  to  see  what  has 
worked,  why  deinstitutionalization  works.  Education  must  be  a  prior- 
ity. States  need  to  know  why  deinstitutionalization  is  important.  What 
has  happened  to  kids  held  in  adult  jails,  and  what  code  revisions  can 
work  with  the  legislature.  Onsitc  visits  from  OJJDP  are  crucial  to 
effectively  impact  compliance  and  progress  in  all  States. 

We  find  Uiat  just  sharing  memos  and  information  has  some  impact, 
T)ut  the  actual  impact  of  Federal  involvement  is  really  important. 

One  other^tatistic  reflects  the  fact  that  our  juvenile  justice  system 
is  not  working.  A  recent  study  showed  92  percent  of /the  Ohio-born 
.offenders  locked  up  in  the  adylt  institutions  in  Ohio  Avero  graduates 
ol  our'youtii  comihission.  /  L  I '  ^  •       -  ^  ' 

So,  we  know  the  system  is  not  working,  yet  ^ve  are  pounng  money 
into  it  ^ 

That  brings  mo  to  the  point  of  the  maintenance  of  effort,  earmarking 
all  of  that  for  violence  offenders.  We  would  like  to  see,  as  others  have 
mentioned^  a  special  initiative  which  Y.ould  provide  incentives  to  States 
to  provide  alternative  progmms,  similar  to  the  new  PRIDE  model, 
something  that  deals  with  treatment,  remedial  education,  a  really 
beefed  up  program^ . .  ^* 

If  all  of  the  $60  million  is  eannarked  for  serious  offenders,  we  feel 
it  could  easily  be  mibused  by  States.  We  estimate  maybe  10  to  18  percent 
.oLthe  kidsjn  Ohio  are  serious  offenders  and  in  some  counties  it  is. 
much^  much  less. 

Half  of  a  percent  of  the  youth  in  my  county,  Franklin  County,  havp 
been"  involved  in  .some  serious  offenses. 

So,  we  feel  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  eannark  all  of  the  maintenance 
of  effort  money,  but  that  a  special  emphasis,  incentive  proems  would 
help  the  States  ot  utilize  their  funds  and  to  change  from  mstitutional 
frameworks,  using  their  resources  in  an  institutional  way  to  provide 
alternative  programs  and  making  better  use, of  their  resources.^  ^ 


  •        — no 

•    Ms.  JoiXY.  From  your  perspective  in  Oliio  though,  if  you  were  to  • 
CO  f  i-oni  a  zero  to  100  percent  scale  for  maintenance  or  etfort,  you  would 
face  something  like  10, 15  or  20  ixirccnt  being  spent  for  the  most  sen- 
«  '  ous,  violentoitendei-s.  ...       ■    i  n  ;«„ 

-  -  "  Ms.  Mnxtox.  Yes:  nmybo  20  percent.  Agam,  there  should  be  specitic 
lan<ruace  so  it  isn't  used  to  supphinient  irstitutional  [aogranis  and 
Jockups  whicli  could  very  ea:»ily  bo  dOno  unless  tliei-o  is  spmal  wording 
that  mandates  an  altcriuitive  nature  and  emphasis  on  education.  Health 
•treatment,  counseling,  i«d  vocational  education. 

Another  a^iia-that  .ve  are  very  concerned  about  is  the  Kunawaj 
-      Youth  Act.  -We^would  like  to  see-it  funded  at  !?17  million.  AVe  would 
like  to  see  the  phase  out  elimuiated.  ' 

 .Particularly  with,  the  i>residejit  s  budget  cuts,  wp  are  extremely 

— concemcch  =^  ■  '■ — 

~     ■  Ms.  Jolly.  "Wliat  is  phase  out?        _  w         *  i  „„i 

Ms.  MvxTON.  W'c  understand  there  is  a  reconunendation  that  local 
match  bo  increased  from  year  to  year  and  after  3  yeai-s  existing  pro- 

.  '  grams  would  not  be  funded   ,.,        .  i      i  i- 

 :jSIs..Jollx.  Our  understanding  is  that  nothing  like  that  has  cleared 

HEW.  .  ■ 

:         Ms.  ALaxtos.  ok.  *      ^  , 
;Ms.  Jolly.  Or  0MB. 

 -Msr-M-AXTON  .-That  is  good  news.  ^ 

We  would  support  a  continuation  of  present  ellective  i^-ogranis  anc 
an  increased  funding  level  in  oiilcr  to  provide  services  to  additional 

runaway  youths.  ,      ,      ,  ' 

It  is  estimated-Ohio  State  did  a  study— that  there  are  oo,000  run- 
away youths^i  veav  in  Ohio.  We'arc  not  beginning  to  meet  those  needs. 

A«ratn,  local  communities. and  the  State  particularly,  with  the  budget 
cutb  nationally,  are' not  going  to  be  taking  up  the  bill  .or  what  tliey 
consider  a  low  priority:       •  .      ,   .         •  .  •    i  i 

.  Srf,  we  would  like  to  fcec  the  Kunaway  1  outh  Act  mamtamod  and 
•  '  beefed  up  financially.  •  . 

Thank  you.  -      '  _ 

Ms.  Jolly. Thank yoii  very  much.  ■       .        ,  , 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Bayh,  Miank  you  all  for  coming  and  testify- 
ing todav.  ' 
Wo  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning,  at  9 :30  a.m. 
[Whereupon,  at  l:-26  p.m.,  the  hearing  wasTidjourncd  to  reconvene 
at  0 :30  a.m.,  the  ne.\t  day.J  at'  ^     *  n  ..i 

'     [The  pre£^red  statements  of  Mr.  Sanchez  and  Ms.  Maxton  lollow  .J 

Pbepabeo  Statement  op  Uodolfo  B.  .Sasohez 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  or  the  sub-  mmittcc :  I  ^\\'^'>^llY°^''}'''}^l\^,t 
tional  Bsecutivo  Director  of  COSSMHO-the  N\at lonal  Coal^^^^^^^^^ 
.  Mental  Health  u.U  Unmi.n  Services  Organization.  T''C  (-O^^MIIO  net^^^^^^^ 
eludes  eommunity.baseU  agencie;).  national  organizations,  ancl  profe^sio  i^^^^^ 
working  to  meet  the  healtli,  mental  health, •social  service,       y«  '    l^"^'' " 
advocacy  needs  of  Cuban,  Latino,  Mexican  American,  and  I'uerto  Rican  c-om- 
immitles  throagTiBui  the  country.  COSSMHO  affiliates  are  located  In  o\er  l.o 
c    es  In  30  states  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  also  eonio  before 
yoii  todaV  as  Cimirma  National  Forii.n  of  Hispanic  Organizatlon.s  a 

coalition  of  W  national  nispanic  groups  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  lleids,  including 
youtluservlces  and  related  education  and  employment  needs. 

AS  you  know,  Hispanlcs  are  the  country's  most  youthful^populatlon  v  ith  a 
median  age  of  22  years.  Forty-two  percent  of  all  Hispaulcs  are  age  18  or  younger. 
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Yet  fot  many  of  them  the  opportunity  outlook  continues  to  be  bleak  and  the  risk 
ot  dellntiueucy  or  crimes  itit^i^  .Over  bO  iwrcent  of  our  families  and  youth  live  iu  . 
urban  ureas,  most  of  ihem  in  inner-city  ureas  cliarnrterized  by  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  unaeremployment,  undereducatlon,  lack  of  sutiicicnt  adequate  liouslug, 
environments  hazardous  to  Itealth  and  safety,  and  inadeuuate  services  address- 
ing'basie  social  .and  human  needs.  1  urther,  tliese  cx}nditious  often  aflUct  our 
families  and  youth  in  rural  areas  u  'ere  resources  are  scarce  or  unavailable. 
Amon^  our  youth  today  the.  high  school  droiK)ut  rate  runs  at  rouj^'hly  40  i)ercent 
itationaUy*  and  the  unemployment  rate  is  well  over  33  i>erc*ent — Iwth  the  scliool 
dropout  rate  and  the  unemploymentjrate  are  even  more  severe  lu^cities  and  areas 
with  major  concentrations  of  Ulsiunlcs,  such  as  ^Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio, 
Miami*Dade  County,  l>etrolt,  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and  Boston.  Tliese  con* 
ditions,  together  with  increasing  indications  of  drug  dhd  alcohol  abuse,  artT 
closely  associated  with  the  serious  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
among  lilsiianie  youth.  Our  eommun^ies  continue  to  grapple  with  these  problems 
but  prog re&i  has  been  limited  as  the  bulk  of  resources  continue  to  How  else-' 
wliere.  Des|)lte  Ulspanlc  innovations  in  the  tleld,^hey  are  scattered  and  too  few 

hitiottto  the  scs>pe^g-ouf-uationa4-needi   

_ In  prep/i ration  for  my^renmrks  today,  COSSMIIO  consulted  with  a  wide  range 
of  youth  serving  agencies  and  experts  among  our  membersliip.  The  comments  that 
follow  are  ba»e<l  on  these  llndlngsand  our  exi)erience.  The  comments  are  directed 
toward  ways  in  which  tlie  Act  should  be  strengtliened  in  order  to  target  iwiicy 
ami  programs  more  cH'ectlveiy  on  the  pressing  unmet  needs  of  nisi)anic  youUi. 
esi)eciuriy  those  at  risk,  ©ur  concerns  are  "also  shaded  by  other  minorities  and 
Ol*iauvantaged  groups.  »  -  '  • 
-  Brieilyr these  concerns  relate  to  the  following  issues : 

Targetihg  funds  on  .si)ecial  youth  iK)pnlations  at  risk  and  on  communities  and 
neighborhoods  most  in  neeii, 

Strengthening  tlte  capacity  of  etlutic,  racial,  and  disadmntaged  youth  serving 
agencies  and  organizations  in  addressing  thcso  needs. 

in<;reaslng  minority  impact  on  state  planning  processi's,  - 
Kx  pan  ding  the  knowledge  ba'se  on  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth  in  tlie 
justice  system,  while  at  the  .^^anie  time  increasing  tlie  availability  and  api)lication 
of  .successful  model  i>r(»grams  and  api>ruaches  reaching  and  serving  these  youth. 
Si)eciiically«  we  recunnnend  that  the  bill,  as  reiiofted  uut  address  these  issues 


(1)  Disproportionate  attention  is  being  given  to  non-chronic,  low-risk  and  statcis 
offenders  to  the  detrlincnt  of  urgent^  needed  programs  for  "high  risk"  offenders, 
delined  as  youth  not,u^«ua1ly  reached  through  counseUng,  job  programs,  halfnay 
iionies,  retaining  or  other  forms  of  professional  sui)ervisIon,  youth  who  are— for 
the  most  part— urban  iwor,  and  minority.  For  too  nmiiy  of  tliese,  incarceration  Is 
still  regarded  ns  the  appropriate  in.stirutional  response. 

{'2)  Increase<l  efforts  are  needed  to  divert  status  offenders  (defined  as  those 
wHose  conduct  would  not  constitute  a  criine  if  connnitted  by  an  adult)  front 
aduit  detention  facilities.  These  facilities  continue  to  be  filled  witli  minority 
youth  adjudicated  as  delhnpient.  Community-hased  organi«:Uions  wliich  liare 
the  capacity  to  best  ser\e  the.^e  youth  in  terms  of  iiroviding  social  and  community 
supiM)rts  should  receive  priority  nttention  In  imlicy  and  funding. 

(3^  Improved  dibti;ibution  of  funds  under  the  Act  should  l)e  acliieved  by  includ- 
ing criteria  wliich  x^ould  target  these  resources  on  connnunities  and  neighbor- 
hoods that  have  dispj*oiM>rtionately  high  levels  of  juvenil^crime  and  delinquency 
school  droi)Outs  and  ^usi>ensions.  For  tills  purpose,  we  urge  a  significant  set-asUie 
of  formula  gnint  and,si»ecml  emphasis  funds.  In  the  allocation  of  tliese  set-^sidW 
I^rlorlly  .should  be  g|ycn  to_  oonimunlf y.-based_pr(>grams  n^id  setLvJ Ciia^concern ed 
witU  the  neids  and  interests  of  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth nind  having  the 
demonstrated  capacljx  to  provide  ser\;ic<^s  in  appropriate  language  and  cultural 
contexts.  j 

(4)  As  a  complementary  thrust,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delhiquency 
Prevention  should  increase  support  for  projects  aimed  at  improving  the  capacity 
of  ethnic  and  ra« ial  ;minority  youth  serving  agencies  and  organizations— at  na 
tional,  regional^  and  local  levels— to  plan,  develop.  imi)lement,  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams that  prevent  and  control  crime  and  delinquency  In  the  above  communitie.s. 
Technlcal^asslstance  sliould  also  be  an  Integral  part  of  this  effort. 

(5)  Increased  minority  representation  and  participation  !n  decisionmaking 
processes  under  the  A^t  be  assured  by  requiring  that :  <^ 

Stat&advlsory  groups  Include  substantial  representation  of  youth  serving  agen- 
cies, organizatioh.<?.  and  groups  working  in  communities  and  neighbor  loods  having 


as  follows : 


dIsiiropoVtJtonately  high  levels  of  crime  nnd  deliquency.  .school  dropouts  and 
suspensions  in  the  state.  ^  .     ^  ^    ,      *.  .  hK' 

In  the  dereiopment  and  impiementntiou  of  tlie  state  plan,  ethnic  ^ind  racial  uu- 
.norlty  nRencies.  organizations,  and  Kroups  rei)resentative  of  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  youth  In  the  above  areas  be  com^ulted,  ,  „    ,     »  ..^1 

(0)  In  order  to  refine  the  Jcno\vIe<lKe  l)ase  on  uiinorlt^  and  disnd\n«tn>jeil 
youlli  and  to  promote  the  exclmnge  of  inlorniation  onS*ucc*^.sful  and  »»ovn^^^^^^^^ 
programs  and  approaches  serving  them,  the  mandate  for'^tlie  Nat  onni  Ins  itute 
on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  sh\)uM  he  exiwndwi  t<>  Jndjide  . 

Uesearoh  and  stnte-of-tiie-nrt  rei)0rts  on  the  neeiisVnd  slntus  of  these  jontli  in 

^^The^co^<^^h!n^^^  dissemiimtion  of  information  of  lno<lel  nm^ronches  and  inao- 
.vntions  develoi)ed  ami  utilized  l).v  yout|i  serving  agcincies,  organizations,  and 
groups  having  extensive  exi)erience  in  reaching  and  starving  tiiese  youtn. 

pREPARKD  Statement  ^'f  Satxy  Maxtor 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  CommiUee:  The  Ohio  Youth  Services  Network 
is  a  statewide  association  of  yontii  service  i)Ure:ius.  runaway  Hheiter.s  ami  oti  er 
alternative  programs,  which  advocate  for  jnveniie  justice  reform  in  Ohio  Wiin 
tlie  supiwrt  of  numeD:>us  iaiK)r  nnd  dtizen  groniw.  the  I-eague  of  \\  omeiLl^Gie.ns. 
UAW.  AFIy-CIO.  the  Councii  of  Churches.  Communication  WorJJers^f  America, 
tlie  ACL.U.  American  Friends  Service  CoumUttee.  etc.  Ohio  is  nbtorious  for  lock- 
inc  un  more  young  people  than  any  state  other  than  California.  - 

The  full  Implenu^iUat^^  of  the  JJm>A.  as  well  a?  future  reforms  of  the  just  ce 
system  rn  Ohio  ami  other  states.  Is  largely  dependent  on  the  "'^^^i'lVnu  V^^^^^ 
of  alternatives  to  incarce?afion.  Qhlp  is.  therefore,  dependent  on  O-TJOP  and 
LEAA.  Part  C.  funding  which  i)reseii|ly  supiwrt  ^0  Miterimtivo  treatment -Pro- 
grnnw  .serving  over  10.000  young  i>eopi^  outside  Of  the  f  >»»«/"^V/"  n 
detention  system  where  recldlvi.sm  rates  tend  to  l»e  jTar  higher  /"//^^"""^.^^ 
prograuis,  Ohio,  although  presently  ^mly  percent  compliant  with  tl  e  Act 
progressed  substantially  from  where  its*  justice  sys^imi  stood  in  ll>io  wlien  it  (Irsfe, 

'^''ll^JTollSx^^^^^^^  that  progUs.  whirti.  although  nothing  to  wave 

a  flag  about,  does  «how  tlmt  since  Ohio  l)e/an  participating  in  the  Juven  ic  Justice 
\ct  in  1075.  0.02i  5iss  slatus  offenders  uere  held  ii  detention  .iver  m«l 
4.832  le.«^s  young  |)eople  were  held  In  jaij  wltb  adiUts  aecording  to  OiUos  lOiO 
Monitoring  Hei)0r^.  **; 

•  DATA  ON  OHIO'S  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITfi  JJDPA 


j  1975 

1977 

1979 

OttenUoo;          .          .       „  ^     ....^  - 

2.  Attuted      stilus  ind  nonoffender!  held  mor©  ih»n  z*  nr  

3,  Adjudicated  status  ind  nonoffenders  held  more  thin  24  hr  

S,3S6 
\  7.482 

35.3S8 
3.461 

30.255 
4. 647 
2.200 

Youth  In  iiilw;thidult  offenders:              ^  .      ,  ,  .  «  ^ 
1,  Facilities  that  held  juvenile  offenders  and  adult  criminal  offenders. 

*;  15.  m 

»  5.751 

7.321 

54 

3.567 

6.S47 
44 

"*  1.919 

It  is  important  to  note  that  tlie  pre^ent  Ohio  Revised  Code  also  permits  an 
unrtily  child  to  Ikj  dellned  as  a  dclin(|tient  if  the  mirulv  offender  violates  a  eoitrt 
order  mirsuant  to  an  -unrulV  adjudication  while  on  jjrOhatlon.  IJecause  of  this 
feS  in  t^^^^^  matiy  aettml  .^tattis  offender.,  are  iH^ing  institutionalized  in 
state.itnd  local  facilities  under  a  delinquency  label.  Ten  percent  of  the  1.000 
.\ottth  incarcerated  In  the  Ohio  Youtli  Commission  last  y^ar  were  status  offenders 
held  for  violation  of  a  cotirt  order.    \  '        .  A  ^    t  nui^ 

Tliase  of'ns  advocating  for  deinstitntioimlization  of  jnVenile  offenders  in  Oltio 
do  so  with  the  knowletlge  of  r^earclt  docnmentiug  the  harmful  effects  of  incar- 
-ceration  of  youth  and  tlie  fact  rimtiOur  justice  ssytem  as  jMias  been  i^ot  work- 
Inj^  The  most  alarming  statistic  in  Oiilo  refle(jtlng  this  Is  thp  fact  that  92  percent 
of  the  Ohio  l)orn  adult  offenders  incarcerated  in  Ohio  in  lOTi^were  graduates  of 
the  Ohio  Youth  Coniniis.sion.  i  «   i .  »  i 

 A^rccent  studv  by  Ohio's  Academy  for  Contemiwrary  Problems  documentetl 

that  Incarceralion-sefimed  to  speed  up.  rather  than  retard  recidivism  (return  to 


the  Justice  <7«tem>  of  the  '*violeut  few'*  axuon^  juvenile  offenders.  With  all  else 
controUeu,  iusiitutioualizatiou  tended  to  speed  up  thQ  time  at  which  new  arrest« 
occurred  after  a  release.  ^  * 

jWith  thU  kuo\v}ed/e,  we  fully  .support  the  mandates  of  the.  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  l'r?\-entlon  Act.  We  tare  aware  that  without  this  Act,  Ohio.'s 
neanderthal^ juvenile  justice  system  would' be  even  more  archaic. 

We  are  deeply  uisturbed  by  ihi  projected  budget  cuts  of  XEAA  and  with  ft, 
tne  Otti^  of  Juvefiile  Justice^  OJJiU'v^has  been  extremely  eflfectlve  and  states 
partidpatlug  in  the  Act  have  made  substantial  progress  in  initiating  reforms. 

Our  first  and  foremost  recommendation  to  you  today^ttierefore,  is  to  create  a 
:ieparate  authorization  and  separate  l>ox  for  OJJDP  totally  apart  from^LEAA 
under  OJAUS  to  be  funded  for  ^250  million  with  as  authorization  cycle  of  five 
years.  OJJDl'  needs  th^  autonomy  and  separate  identity  to  provide  the  leadership 
in  Juvenile  justice  poIiCA'  so  essential  to  effective  juvenile  justice  refOTm  in  the 
individual  sutes.  Withotll  a  juvenile  Justice  office  and  the  vital  feeding  provided 
to  Ohio's  1K>  currentb*  funded  programs  through  OJJJ^r  and  h^XA.  Maintenance  « 
fit  Kffort  Funds,  most  alternative  prpgrams  would  go  out  of  existence  and  10,000 
-^oung  people  presently  served  more  effectively  iu  alternatives  w*ould  end  ui»  iu 
institutions,  detention  and  adult  jails.  .       <  '  • 

Secon<};  the*Act  mu^u !)e  strengthened  to  mandate  that  no  youth  in  this  country 
4»e  heia  iu  jail  with  aauus.  Xoutn  held  in  jail  with  adults  face  a  **Scared  Straight" 
situation  every  day  without  the  controls  of  a  monitoring  media.  Instances  of 
rui^Jtexuai  and  physical  abuses  and  young  suicides  as  a  result  of  this  practice 
are  s^dom  reported,  but  must  be  recognized  as  unconscionable. 

Third,  tl^e  Kunav\ay  ioutu  Act  should  be  maintained  at  |17  million  withojit  a 
scheme  for  ph^se^out  or  local  match.  Match  requSrementi)  decrease  the  possibility 
of  small,  new  x>r  minority  group  organizrUous  ellectively  bidding  for  OJJDP 
money  which  would  in  turn,  cause  a  lot  of  innovative  and  non-traditional  pro* 
grams  to  go  out  of  ui^siness.  Although  some  maintain  that  the  existence  of  runa* 
way  shelters  encourages  ruimways  to  ilee,  shelter  staff  will  attest  to  the  fact 
*  thaCjqnaways  are  youtli  Ju  crisis,  not  youth  looking  for  a  lark.  Shelter,  staff 
workaround  the  clock  to  provide  vital  services  to  strengthen  families.  Without 
these  ^services,  the  55,000  youtlvin  Ohio  who  experience  a  runaway  event  each 
year  are  left  to  fend  for  themsel\*es  in  the  streets.  We  all  hear  the  horror  stories 
of  runaways  who  are  preyed  upon  by  hitchhikers,  pimps  and  the  like,  but  it  is 
"esi^ntjal  to  recoguize  how  many  youug  people  have  avoided  this  fate  because 
UVA  exists  to  fund  shelters  fecerajly  to  provide  staff  who  care  about  kids  and 
wlipse.main  goal  is  to  help  resolve  crises  and  reunite  families.  ItVA  funding  . 
should'^  be  increased  to  allow  e^paii^ion  of  tl^ese  vital  services.  Ohio's  10  l^VA 
shelters  cannot  begin  tc  m^t  the  needs  of  our  8S  counties.  Currently  funded 
eifectlvie  runa»Vay  shelters  should  continue  to  be  funded  under  RYA. 

The  recommendation  to  earmark  19.5  percent  of  the  maintenance  of  effort 
funds  ($60  million)  for  serious  or  violent  offenders  is  an  over- reaction  to  public 
outm-  for  law  and  order,  Ohio  si>ends  $130  million  each  yeiir  to  fund  tlie  i'outh 
Coulmissioa  to  provide  10  secure  institutions  for  approximately  200  you^h  each. 
Tho  OliJ^  Youth  Commissi oir  recently  ugreetfthat  only  18  i>ercent  of  the  youtii 
incarceruted  iu  its*  institutions  are  appropriately  placed  there,  Unfortunately, 
these  institutions  are  Ineffective  in  reducing  recidivism  and  are  often,  as  is  said, 
"schools  for  crime**.  Hather  thun  earmark  all  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  funds 
for  serious  offender  initiatives,  when  this  is  where  Ohio  and  other  states  are  most 
willing  to  use  state  funds,  OJJDP  sliould  consider  providing  a  special  incentive 
Initiative  to  assist  stetes  in  con\ert!ng  arcliuic  institutions  to  more  effective  alter- 
native models,  secure  if  necessao%  sucli  as  New  I'ride.  Training  should  be  pro- 
videii  along  with  tlie  initiutlvc  to  assist  stnte2»  in  converting  institutions  to  em- 
phasize Intemsive  treatment,  remedial  educution,  effective  job  and  vocational 
counseling,  to  ins.ure  that  serious  offenders  nrc'offered  something  which  will  help 
to  change  their  beliavlor  rather  than  doing  time  in  a  tinder  box  wliere  they 
citlier  l>ecome,  victimizers  or  victimized  py  their  |)eers.  Since  only  10  percent  to 
IS  percent  or  Ohio  /^imders  could  labelled  serloUL^  earuifttking  all  main- 
tenance of  effort  funds  for  serious  offenders  is  not  necessary.  ^ 

This  above  |>olnt  emphasizes  tlie  need,  to  maintain  the  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  DeliuQuency  Prevention  under  OJJDP.  States  like  Ohio, 
striving  to  deinstitutionalize,  often  could  avoid  many  pitfalls  and  exi>erience 
more  successes  if  provided  with  tite  research  which  reliects  what  strategies  and 
program  models  have  worktnl  and  liave  not  workeil  in  otiier  states,  which  can 
be  provided  by  an  effectively  organized  institute.  Training  can  and  must  be 
nrovided  to  stale  SAGS,  alternative  programs  and  youth  authorities  to  assist  them  ♦ 
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in  emulating  what  has  proved  effective  In  other  states  rAther  than  Implementing 
projects  and  models  whlcli  have  iiro\-ed  dismal  failures  elsewhere.  Juvenile 
justice  differs  greatUr  with  adult  cciiuiual  justice  in  the  same  way  that  Head 
Start  preschool  modfiU  differ  with  seeuuUary  education  ^programs.  Training  and 
TA,  evaluaHop,  standard  setting  and  applied  juvenile  justfce  research  should  be 
kept  in  NIJJBP  to  insure  thf*  juvenile  justice  he  maiutaiued  as  a  high  and 
well-focused  prloril.v.  r  ^        /  ^  .  ^  *  ,  i*. 

Even  Ohio  juvenile  judges  wrute  in  their  repurt  **r.et's  Got  Kids  Out  of  Adult 
Jails**  regarding  the  need  to, give  juvenile  justice  cuucerns  a  high  priority, 
.  "Most  juvenile  authorities  would  agree  tlmt  rather  than  a  19  percent  main- 
tenance 6f. effort  In  juvenile  justice  (as  against  LEAA  appropriations  for  the 
-       adult  system)  thQ  figures  should  he  reversed.  With  the  legitimate  community 
T>  cdncQms  about  youth  problems  ami  juvenile  delluquencj,  and  the  enormous  cost 
.  economically  and  In  spoiled  lives,  wouldn't  it  make  more  sense  to  sifend  SI  percent 
"^on  juvenile  justice  and  19  percent  on  adult  criminal  justice?"  , 

We  wish  to  stVess  that  OJJDFs  monitoring  requirements  have  been  effective 
.and  should  be  maintained.  Mouitorhig  must  ctmtinue  to  insure  compliance  and 
nreVTHt  backsliding.  A.s  an  advocacy  organization,  the  Ohiu  YoittlrServicos  Net- 
work has  found,  munituring  report  statistic.^  in  Ohio  havo  been  eyeopouing  to 
.    Ohio  legislators  and  citizens,  as  well  as  some  juvenile  jrtdges.  We  Iiopo  to  see 
OJJDP  strengthened  in  its  mandate  to  implement  the  goals  of  the  Act. 

Although  Ohio  fa<5es  the  loss  of  OJJDP  funds  due  to  nou-compliance,  we  sup- 
port the  Act.  *To  e.vempt  states_v\itU  /Outh  authorities  fr6m  the  ummlate  to 
remova.youth  from  adult  jairs"\\oul^l  be  a  f  remeudous  mistake  and  would  turn 
'        thf  tide  Of  the  progreijs  Oino  ha.^made  in  this  area  thus  far. 

We  suggest  a  si^ecial  model  prograu^— Advanced  Techni<iues  Initiative  in  the 
area  of  pre\entiou  to  fund  states  to  devfloi)  effective  iireveutiou  models  \\hich 
can*  be  emulated  b.\  other  statCft.  This  area  l>  one  of  the  least  well  defined  and 
most  badly  ueede<i.  hut  targettd  moder  programs  should  first  bt>  developed  to 
ascertain  which  approaches  to  delinquency  prevention  are  mo.st  effeetivo, 

We  .support  the  C4>ut[nued  creation  of  altornati\es  to  iucaVceratiou,  speciiieally 
a  new  title, modeled  aftercurrent  deiustitntioualization  pro\isions  to  offer  liuau- 
cial  incentive.s  for  volnutar.\  state  participation  to  remove  either  certain  t.\pes 
of  yoiithftd  offenders  or  for  the  reduction  of  uundiers  of  youtliful  offenders  in- 
carcerated in  secure  facilities,  with  a  subsid.\  approach  to  provide  fnmncial 
incentives  for  st^ites  participation. 

A  recent  Illinois  stndy  on  detention  practiced  found  that  one  half  or  more  of 
the  one  million  ju\.enile  offenders  detained  aninially  in  the  United  States  could  he 
released  to  >u|)er\ifeed  m>n-.^fuire  ..settings  without  endangering  public  safety. 
When  one  looks  at  Ohio,  where  over  30,000  youth  were  held  in  detention  last  yeav 
.  with  a  construction  cost  of  $30,000  per  l»eil  per  >outh  and  an  operationai  e(»st  of 
$30  per  day,  the  high  cost  of  over-institutionalization  becomes  clear. 

We  also  reeounneud  miniuium  standards  for  alternati\(s  to  plafement  institu- 
tions, an  emphasis  on  community  based  facilities  with  a  bed  limit  of  ."♦0  to  estah- 
lUh  standard.s  to  prevent  the  widening  of  the  present  net  of  privately  operated 
chiUlren's  warehouses  which  are  already  .supiK)rted  by  iniwerfnl  eeonnmir  inter- 
ests. Too  often  these  systems  catch  prodonnnantly  dependent,  ueglefted  and 
■  -     ahusea  cliililren  whose  only  crime  is  the  lack  of  a  strong  family  base. 

We  .support  thekrengthening  of  wording  of  the  JJDP  regarding  state  advisory 
groui>s  from  amy  to  shall,  that  in,  the  SAG's  : 

(a)  Shall  advise  the  governor  and  the  legislature  on  nmtters  relating  to  itK 
function,  and ; 

(b)  Shall  be  given  a  role  in  monitoring  state  compliance. 

SAG't,  should  be  allowed  to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  stftte  fornuila  grants  rather 
than  5  percent  of  the  base  for  training  and  incentive  purpo.ses.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  to  those  states  with  fvautionlug  SAG'n  the  ineffectiveuesN  of  Ohio's 
pre.sent  8AG.  With  effecti\e  finamial  support  and  technical  a.ssistance.  the  SAO 
in  Ohio  cc»uld^C4nicei\ably  become  a  leading  force  to  assist  in  ahipvlug  the  man 
dates  of  the  Act  '         .  ,       m    t  ' 

The  Ohio  Youth  Services  Network  is  supportive  of  a  strong  Juvenile  Ju.stice 
anil  Dellmpjonev  Pre\ention  Act.  which  can  only  he  accompU^^hed  by  providing 
suhstnntial  funding  at  $-i50  million  and  by  demonstrating  the  priority  given  to 
juvenile  justice  by  establl.sliing  a  separate  office  for  OJJDP  under  OJAR??,  Those 
of  us  advocatlniT  for  refown  in  Ohio's  iuveuile  justice  .system  cannot  stre.ss  enough 
to  you  the  importance  of  OJJDP,  whlqh  -has  been  a  tremendously  slgnlQcant 
'    '    catalyst  in  reforms  accomplished  thus  far. 
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^  '  ^        TJ.S.  Senate, 

CiOMMrrTEE  ON  THE^^^TOIOAEr^-^  

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjoununent,  at .9  :50  a.m.,  in  room 
6226,.pirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Birch  Bayh  (acting  chair- 
man);:'presiding.  ^  • 

^  Erc^sent:  Senntors  Bayh  and  Thurmond.. 

Also  present :  Kevin  O.  Faley,  chief  counsel'arid  executive  director. 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution;  Mary  K..  Jolly,  staff  director  and 
counsel.  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution; 'Christie  F.  Johnson,  staff 
assistant.  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution;  Brian  Fitzgerald,  law 
clerk,-Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution;  Luther  Washington,  legal 
assistant^  Senator  Metzenbaum;.  Jessie  SydnbV,  counsel.  Senator  Met- 
zenbaum;  JRenn  Patch,  mihority  counsel.  Senator  Hatch;  Yolanda 
McClain,  counsel.  Senator  Dole;  Liz  McNichols,  legal  assistant  to 
Senator  Mathias;  Beth  Edwards,  minority  counsel  to  Senator  Coch- 
,ron;  and  Micliael  Klipper,*  minority  counsel,  Senator  Mathias. 

Senator  Bayii.  We  will  reconvene  our  hearin^r  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  have  our  distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
make  a  comment  bcf oi-e  w*e  proceed  this  morning. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEOM  THUEMOND,  TI.S.  SENATOE 
FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAKOHNA 

Senator  Thurmokd.  Thank  you;.Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
interest  in  the  testimony  that  is  to  be  presented  here.  I  have  four  meet- 
ings going  on  this  morning:,  but  I  especially  have  to  get  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff.  All  of  tlie  membei's  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  to  be  there  on  an  extremely  important  meeting.  I  just  have 
togo. 

'  I  want  to  say  a  word  before  I  go.  We  have  here  today  with  us,  Ms. 
Barbara  Sylvester,  of  Florence,  S..C.  She  is  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention.  ^  .     .  o 

Ms.  Sylvester  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  youth  services  m  South 
Catolina.'No  one  in  my  Stntc,  and  I  doubt  in  the  Nation,  has  taken  a 
greater  interest  in  our  youth  and  in  juvenile  delinquency  than  Ms. 
Sylvester^ 

•   .    ^      -  (116) 
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She  is  a  very  capable,  outstanding  woman.  She  has  dedicated  her 
lifo  to -Irving  the  youth  of  this  country.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  folks 
that  when  she  testifies  this  moraing,  that  she  will  Ix^  worth  hstenine 
to.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  reading  he'r  testimony  later. 

We  also  have  from  my  State  this  morning,  Mr.  Joseph  Benton,  tiie 
director  of  the  South  Cafqlina  Youth  SerVVcfes:  He  has  done  a  fine 
.Sfimce±oOfiriduFSt-at«^3V^''a^^^  ~;  — - 

He  has  .with  him  Ms;  Kelly  Hyatt,  a  youth  nKjInber.  She  will  tell 

^^T  tW^^  vou  folks  will  receive  great  benefit  fronNhe  testimony  of 
these  thrpe  people  today.  I  just  want  to  commend  them  as  worthy 
and  outstanding  people  who  are  worth-hearing.— 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kmdness  m 
letting  me  make  this  statement  prior  to  leaving  to  go  to  this  other 

meriting.  .      ,     •     i.  i.  -^1. 

Senator  Bayh.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  be  with 
us.  I  know  how  busy  you  are.  We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  veiy 
important  matter.  I  know  you  ai-c  concerned  about  the  children  of  your 
constituency,  c^ime  and  delinquency,  not  only  there,  but  all  over  the 
country.  ,  , 

We  look  forward  \o  having  the  opportunity  to  work  together  to  con- 
tinue tho  progress  that  lias  been  made.  . 

After  you  left  yesterday,  we  had  the  president  of  the  Aational  Juve 
nilo  Tomt  Judges  testify..Sometimes  we  wonder— you  have  been  here 
n  lot  longer  than  I,  and  maybe  you  have  all  the  wonder  out  of  your 
f)ones,  but  I  don^t  think  so,  about  whether.we  really  do  any  good 

He  testified  nt  the  time  we  started  working,  the  year  we  passed  this 
legislation  in  1074,  th6  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  was  about  17 
percent. 

This  la.st  year  it  was  less  than  1  percent.  \  .  . 

So,  apparently  .^ome  of  these  things  we  have  Iwen  doing  m  trying 
•to  deal  wnth  pmention  ai-c  beginning  to  be  felt.  I  am  sure  we  can  do 
it  better.  That  is  why  we  are  having  these  hearings. 

But^f-appreciatc  your  being  here.  I  know  how  very  busy  you  are, 
SeiYaJor  Thurmond. 

SeTmtorTiiuKMoxn.  Thank  you.  i 

Senator  Bayh.  Could  I  ask  the  first  panel  here,  Mr.  Cesar  A.  Perales, 
Dr.  Lurry  L.  Dye,  Mr.  John  A.  Calhoun  and  Ms.  Caroline  Croft  to 
come  to  the  witness  table. 

staliments'of  cesar  a.  perales,  acting  assistant  secre- 
taSIt  for  human  development  services,  department  of 
hew;  larry  l.  dye,  director,  youth  development  bu- 
eeatj;  john  a.  calhoun,  commissioner,  admnmtration 

FOR  CHILDREN,  YOUTH  AITO  FAMILIES;  AND  CAROeSe  CROFT, 
DIRECTOR,  RUNAWAY  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH  DIVISION 

Mr.^PKi{.vLES.  Thank  you,  ]ilr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  wa.^  just  expressing  my  concern  over  the  fact  that 
^we  havec.29  very  important  people  who  are  capable  of  testifying  all 
morning,  to  share  then*  expertise  with  us,  and  we  have  those  folks,  you 
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and  others  seliGduled  in  an  unaceeptably  short  period  of  tinio,  the 
period  of  time  (hati  is  available  to  us. 

I  am  particularly  perplexed  because  I  will  have  to  leave  aft^r  a  while. 
But,  at  the  risk  of  offending  those  of  you  \Yho  have  made  a  special 
offort  to  be  Jif^jui^JLetJuejfronutha  standpoint  of  time,  urge  you  ta  hit 
tjio  significaiit  parts  and  we  will  put  ypur. entire  statements  iu  .the 
Vec^flbnsjf^  they  had'^ixien  gi v^n  in  total  ^  -  ' 

It  is  veiT  fruatniting  because  I  don't  like  to  operate  here  by  capsuie, 
particularly  when  lliere^is  some  very  deep  problems  that  need  to  bo 
analyzed  yet  as  we  go  ahead  to  ti7  to  improve  what  we  are  doin^. 

Well,  Xfr.  Secretary,  why  don't  you^start  out  and  then  we  will  go 
down  the  list  here  and  move  as  quickly  as^sve  can. 

Mr.  Pkuai-es.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am*the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development  Services  in  HEW.  I  am  presently  awaiting 
confirmation  by  thib  body.  For  that  reason,  I  have  with  me  tlie  people 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  program.  On  luy  I'ight,  is  Mi',  flack 
Calhoum  who  is  the  Commissioner  for  the  Administration  for  Chil- 
dren, Yo\itli  and  Families.  On  my  left.  Dr.  Larry  Dye,  Director, 
Youth  Development  Bureau.  To  Mr.  Calhoun's  I'ight,  Caroline 
Croft.,  the  Dii-ector,  Eunaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Division. 

Senator  Bayh,  I  think  you  have  here  a  heartthrob  of  this  whole 
proccsb  in  the  Government.  I  want  to  compliment  you  all.  We  will  not 
disqualify  ^fs.  Croft  because  .she  comes  from  this  committee,  as  a  back- 
ground. That  lends  her  to  others,  in  my  judgment. 

Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Pekales.  I  will  just  read  some  of  the  highlights  of  my  testimony 
and  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Senator  Bayii.  Your  complete  statements  will  be  included  in  tliis 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  youi*  oral  pi'esentatiou  here  today. 

Mr.  PjaiALK.s.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bayh.  T  would  like  iov  you  to 
know  that  I  lia\e  had  many  occasions  to  see  firsthand  the  needs  of 
runaway  and  homeless  youth,  especially  in  my  early  years  as  a  nei^rh- 
borhood  legal  .ser\ ices  lawyer  and  later  as  the  director  of  the  New 
York  City  agencj,  which  among  other  things^  administer  the  Juvenile 

SListico  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act*  ' 

also  want  you  to.  knou^  that  this  administration  look^  forward  to 
woncmg  with  you^  in  de\elopin*r  the  most  efi^ective  legislation. 

AATtb  thib  in  miiid.  I  will  highlight,  very  briefly,  the  following  points 
from  rnv  written  te.stimon\j.  the  Imckirrou.nd.  tiari*nt  mviL^.  uiul  .^omt» 
ba^ic^principlcs  that  we  tjhink  ought  to  be  included  in  any  new 
legislation.  1 

The  Runawaj  Youth  Act  was  pas>od  originally  in  response  to  con- 
cern over  the  grow  ing  numbprh  of  youth  who  lea\c  home  without  their 
paixMits' consent.  | 

According  to  a  1075  natijonnl  survey,  this  number  was  more  than 
733.000  annuall>.  Our  e.\pei[ii'ncc  leail.>  u.s  to  belitne  that  the  number 
has  remained  con.stant  o\er  ithe  yeai>».  What  ha.^.  inci'eased  since  1975, 
however*  isLthe  nuinbei*  of  homeless  youth,  especially  in  the  16-  and 
18  year  ran<re,  who  have  bc(|n  pu.shed  out  by  their  own  families.  Our 
data  show  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  youth  served  by  our  programs 
ai-e  in  this  category.  ' 
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The  oriffiiml  legislation  providru  for  assisting  States  and  local  ffoy- 
ernnientsTn  setting  up  emergency  sheltei-s  and  m  ofTenng  coinis^^^^^^^^ 
which  would,  among  other  things,  help  these  runa^vay  youth  retuin 
=hoin(K>i-riiul"tvnothei-nppropriate-place-to-hye:—        7—  ^ 

In  1977.  €on<n-ess  passed  amendments  which  expaiided  the  scope 
o^the  legislation  to  include  homeless  youth -and  broadened!  agenay- 
cligibility  for  funds  to  ,coordinate  networks  of  public  and  private 
service  providei's.  ^         ^    j  j  ^ok  - 

;Tu 'fiscal  vcar  ia79rthc  Youth  Development  Bureau  ^unded^l65 
projects  in  48  States,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Coluinbiu,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  Since  1977,  those  centei-s  have  served  116,000  young  peo- 
ple and  their  families.  .     ,        ^     1  * 

Further,  in  this  same  period,  the  national  toll-free  hotline,  set  up 
to  provide  a  neutral  channel  of  communication  between  youtli  and 
their  families,  served  240.000.  .     ,  r    .1  «f 

•Vcconliu"'  to  a  national  evaluation  completed  fov  the  Department 
in  March  1979.  bv  Berkelev  Planning  Associates,  our  program,  as 
shpwn  through  -20  Vepresentaf  ive  project>s  studied,  has  proved  efTectiyo 
and  is  meeting  the  program  s  legislative  goals.  According  to  the 
Berkeley  :^tud\.  the  counseling  provided  to  the  youth  and  the  family 
has  had  a  lasting  effect  in  alleviating  the  problems  that  led  to  the 
youth's  leaving  home.  .      w  j 

Under  current  law.  the.^e  projects  work  not  only  to  strengliteii  and 
reunite  families,  when  .that  is  possible,  but  al?o  to  assist  young  people 
who  mav  he  invoUed  in  ii  wide  range  of  interrelated  probleius— prob- 
lems like  uueniplovment.  delinquency  and  status  ollenses  teenage 
pregnat}cy.  prohtitutiou.  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  child  abii^e  and 

neglect.  ,       i     i      i  i 

To  help  respond  to  these  problems,  the  projects  have  developed  close 
tie^.  and  coopeiative  arranirement.s  with  broad  range  of  local  public 
and  pn\ate  asrencies.  including  law  enforceme^it.  juvenile  justice,  ed- 
ucation, health,  welfare,  social  service,  and  employment  agencies.  \A  e 
have  strengthened  this  kind  of  coordination  by  re(|niring  our  grantees 
to  show,  on  apph  insr  for  funds,  that  they  are  able  to  develop  workal)le 
a^'reements  with'pnblic  and  pri\ate  agencies  in  their  communities.  The 
project^  studied  in  the  Berkelev  evaluation  have  been  successful  in 
attracting  local  snpport,  including  \oiunteer  staff  and  public  and 
piivato  contribution. 

The  Youth  Development  Bureau  has  also  awarded.grants  in  seven 
States  to  d('inonstrate  stM-viees  for  tee»^age  prostitutes,  pregnant 
adolescents,  adoleht-ent  parents.  Vouth  from  divorced  or  relocated 
families,  and  deuistitutionalized  statiu^  offendei^s.  The  funds  come 
from  section  420  of  the  Social  fiec.iritv  Act.  which  is  also  administered 

by  ITEW.  .  .    ,   ,  ^  . 

Details  about  these  demonstration  grants  are  included  in  my  writ- 
ten statement.  ... 

The  Bureau  is  also  \v<u'king  to  better  coordinate  its  activities  with 
those  of  otiier  Feileial  agencies  with  complementary  programs  and 
responsibilities.  One  example  is  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Justii-e  for  a  jointly  funded  program  under 
which  20  runaway  projects  will  receive  youth  eiuployinent  demon- 
stration gi-ants. 
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Wo  expect  (Luring  the  next-3.yoars~to^bnng.nc\v  insiglit  into  how 
the  niiuiway  youth  progrujii  iniglij  bgt^^^^^^  integiatccUnto.tho- ex- 
isting liot  work  ofTcfleral  iuiH  other  progranih  now  helping  this  group 
of  young  people  iind  their  families  in  crisis.  This  information  will 
include  the  results  of  tha_clomon*^tra.tiQn  pmjccts  and  our  experience 
in  tho  cooperativo  ai  ningements  noted  above. 

Tt  will  also  include  what  wc  w.ould  anticipate  learning  from  imple- 
mentntiou  of  the  ainendnient.s  to  the  child  welfare  services  program, 
contained  in  H.R.  which  was  just  recently  agreed  to  by  a  con- 
ference cpnmiittee.  -i* 

Shortly  we  will  bend  our  3-year  reauthorization  proposal  for  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act  to  the  Congress.  We  will  offer  these  basic 
prmciplcs:  "  • 

^  Encou\*aging  the  development  of  new  project.s,  rather  than  on  con- 
tinued funding  under  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  for  existing  ones; 

Pjomoting  reliance  on  local  resources  for  continued  support;. and 
.  Iisjng  the  funds  freed  as  a  result  of  these  efforts  to  insure  broader 
geogi'aphic  coverage. 

Among  other  thing^^;  our  proposed  bill  will  requirq  thiit  10  percent 
of  the  fundb  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  1982  go  to  new  projcctSj  and  20 
percent,  in  fiscal  year  lt)83,  go  to  new  project^s.  Our  legislation  would 
continue  the  liuiit  of  $100^000  for  the  Federal  share -of  any^.pne 
prpiect.  '  '         .  / 

Wc  also  will  recouunend  continuing  discrotioi^ary  grant  innding, 
in  part  to  be  able  to  respond  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Thank  you;very  much.  ' 

Senator  Bayh.'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pei'ales.  Let  lue  ask  one  basic  ques- 
tion here.  You  make  the  case  that  the  program  has  reached  out  and 
served  a  lot  of  folks.  ^  • 

Have  wo  kept  a  recoi-d,  and  if  so,  what  is  tlib  r(^cord  of  recidivism? 

One  of  the  real  problems  with  runaways  has  been  that  the  child 
usually  doesn*t  run  away  once.  They  run  away  again  and  until  ulti- 
mately the  kind  of  confrontation  with  people'out  on  the  sti*eet  or  in 
an  incarcerated  situatioii  where  you  take  a  runaway  and  put  him  in 
a  jail  cell  with  a  prostitute  or  with  an  auto  theft  ring  member.  The 
next  time  they  are  chang(^d  individuals. 

What  has  been  the- exnerience  as  far  as  recidivism  is  concerned?' 

Mr.  Caijiottx.  We  do  have  records.  In  1978,  we  saw  about  30,000 
youths.  About  .5,000  of  those  youths  had  made  contact  with  a  center 
at  prenous  times.  However,  it  is  impoi-tant  to  note  that  a  lUi^ber  of 
yonths  that  are  nmlcinir  contact  are  coming  back  in  prior  to  their 
actual  crisis.  So^,  they  ai-e  not  ruiunng  away  a  second  time,  jbut  they 
aro  nnikijig  contact  with  us.  *    /  ^      .  . 

Senator  Bavh.  I  am  convinced  on  the  loiric  and  the  goodness  whicH 
sometimes  makes  more  sense  than  bome  of  the  cold  stiitistics.llave^you 
kept  any  $tatistical  studv?  Have  we  had  gmups  of  young  pisople  "who 
were  served  versus  cnoups  of  yoimg  people  who  were  not  sensed  so 
we  can  compare  the  difference  in  the  i-ecidivism  question? 

Dr.  r>YK-  N^.       l»n»»n  not.  * 

^fr.  Calhoun.  T  think  that  is  an  area,  Senator,  if  I  may  intef  ject  

Senator  Batit.*  Please.  "         .     '       '  \ 
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%Kll"a?:?^^^  mentioncKl.  I  think  U.o  other  is  l^kbg  more 
deeply  at  th-e^cl«iS55--5vlrat  prw^  nimiing-away:  Wendo^know- 

tliatii4s.basically-«iamilygenic"; -child  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  alcohol- 
ism, and  unemployment.  ^  .  Ka 
I  think  we  should  look  at  that  m  a  more  systematic  way  and  be 
abl(j  to  publish  that  material  to  local  school  systems,  churches,  neig^^ 
borhood  ffrou)>s  ns  a  nrevei^tion  aspect,  to  l>e  ab  o  to  flag  difhculties 
m  famili^  before  real  trouble  occurs,  I  think  both  those  ix^search 
areas,  if  you  will,  are  categorical  areas  we  should  and  will  look  at. 

Senator  Bayii.  Well,  are  we  going  to  look  at  that? 
-  Mr  CvLUouN.  There  are  two  areas  that  we  want  to  look  at.  We  are 
ffoing  to  have  to  balance  this  agaiilit  oiir  funding  commitments,  but 
already  I  have  sent  communication  to  Br.^Dyqj.  who  is  head  of  the 
^Bureau,  tobegin-to-design.plans  for  the  f amily.sUidy.  ^ 
Senator  Bayit.  Ms.  Croft^  do  you  have  any  comment  on  it^ 
Ms.  Croft.  I  would  certainly  support  this  effort.  -  p 

Senator  Bayii.  Do  we  have  any  better  idea  how  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  Office  rxf  Juvp>-i^p  .Tustice  and  the  runaway  youth  pro- 

m-aming  can  coordinates  together?   

Obnously,  when  a  youngster  runs  away.  therc  is  a  breakdown  some- 
where. More  often  than  not,  it  is  a  family  breakdown  or  a  probjem 
in  the  home  that  is  unattended.  .  . 

TTavo  we  learned  anything  to  teach  us  how  we  can  use  other  insti- 
tutions, not  to  i-eplace  the  family,  but  to  alert  us  to  weaknesses  that 
miirht  exist  in  a  given  family  so  we  can  provide  that  family  lielp  or 
tho^child  help  before  fheynin  away?  , 

^Y]\f^t  have  we  learned  as  far  as  using  the  church  or  schools  as  a 
screenin^r  f unctibn  or  as  an  early  wannmr  $?\-stein  ?  .       «  * 

Mr  Cmjioux.  T  think  really  von  are  asking  two  q^iestions,  Senator. 
One  is  the  coordination  with  the  Departnicnt  of  Justice  and  there 
exists  the  Coordinating  Council  that  is  chaired  by  the  Attomev  Oren- 
eral  Tlie  Council  has  met  on  several  occasions,  and  a  nuinl>er  of  airen- 
cies  are  involved  in  an  effort  to  do  just  what  your  ouestion  "m>lieSj 
to  begin  to  pool  knowledge  as  well  as  resoiiixres.  TTEW  has  contnbul<4 
money.  We  are  together  designinir  some  joint  projects. 

For  the  second  i^art.  of  vour  question,  we  are  really  doinir  two  things; 
one  is  more  technical  assistance  to  programs.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
should  1x5  using  natural  mechanisms  as  much  as  possible,  such  as 
neighborhood  centei-s.  health  organizations,  schools,  and  attempting 
to  strengthen  families.  ' 

A  siihpoint  of  that  would  be  the  reseai-ch  we  want  to  do  such  as 
looking  at  what  families  of  runawav  vouth  look  like,  and  to  m»t  that 
infonrTation  in  a  consistent  form  and  di«^?eminate  it.  This  would  really 
provide  us'  with  an  early  warning  system. 

Senator  Bayh,  What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  that  1  think  we 
already  have  an  earlv  warninfic  system.  Most  of  those  you:irrstcrs  are 
in  school  somenface.  Most  classroom  teachers  hove  the  canacity  to  say, 
"Johnnv  or  Suzv  is  croinir  to  be  in  trouble."  They  don't  know  what 
•  kmd  of  trouble.* and  they  are  too  busy  or  not  professionally  trained 


^sufficiently,  or  a  combination  of  both,  to  really  deal  with  a  non-class- 
■room-created' problem. 

^W©  do  not  nave  the  capacity  then  to  spin  that  responsibility  off 
with  someone  outside. 


3Q^Yahva>'s  the  case  that  there  is  nobody  there  to  help.  We  have 
!i:i:r:it::lot-^^A:auQus.§ervi^^  public  or  private. 

We  had  Ms.  BVeemimlT^  olsocial^ 
welfare  leagues  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  there  to  dotherob  ?ind 
are  sensitive,  pretty  well  qualified  to  do  the  job  if  they  can  find  out 
siboiit  this  ;youngster. 

Now  we  have  the  Coordinating  Council  there.  That,  by  .statute  and 
by  inclination,  gets  folks  to^jether  at  the  top;  but  it  seems  to  me  whac 
we  have'to  do,  after  we  have  decided  we  are  going,  to.  coordinate  at 
the  top,  is  to  ^ret  the  folks  out  in  thl3  field  to  coordinate. 
^Too  often,  there-  is^a  fighting  over  turf. 
Mr.  CAtHOUx.  Bight. 

 Senator  BAyii,  You-kno^y.yif^you^comingle.resourccs  or  if  jou  get 

invblyed  in  this,  you  are  going  to  hav(\,less  clout  or  budget  at  the  local 
level 

^Yl\&t  can  we  do  really  to  pull  the  services  together  that  we  have  and 
put  them  in  conjunction  with,  and  communication  with,  the  problems 
that  wo  have?  .  ^ 

Mr.  Per,vlks.  There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  wear^  already  doing. 
We  have  funded,  for  example,  programs  in  YMCA^s  and  organized 
'by  the  Scouts;  but  I  think  perhaps  more  impo;:iantly  is  that  we  now 
J  require,  as  a  condition  of  funding,  that  the  grantees  show  us  that.they 
^  have  developed  arrangements  in  the  commnnity  with  the^ypes  of 
^-  pkisting  resources  that  you  have  just  described.  — — 

'Maybe  Larry  Dye  could  tell  you  some  of  the  programs  that  we 
already  funded,  like,  the  Scouts. 

Dr.  J)rE.  Most  of  the  programs  that  are  funded  at  the  local  level  are 
through  local  conununity-based  organizations.  They  are  tied  into  local 
funding  sources,  for  instance,  United  Way  resources,  foundations,  mu- 
nicipal funds,  schools,  and  other  resource*^  at  the  lt)cal  level.  We  give 
grants  to  those  private  organizations  that  have  established  strength  in 
the  community,  that  have  developed  links  for  services  to  young  people 
in  the  commnnity. 

Senator  Baitt.  Wliat  percentage  of  numbers  are  given  to  private 
agencies  compared  to  public  agencies?  I 

Dr.  Dp:.  The  maiority  of  our  grants  for  nmaway  youth  programs 
are  to  private  agencies. 

Senator  BaVii.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  What  we  were  hoping  to  be 
able  to  do  when  we  first  drafted  that  act  was  to  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  those  nongovernment  agencjjes  and  private  groups,  volunteer 
groups  and  others  so  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  bureaucratize  the  nm- 
awav  programing. 

Well,  arc  we  doing  anythinc:  specifically?  I  hate  to  keep  harping 
on  this,  bjit  you  know,' one  of  the  things  we  have  tried  to  do  is  prevent 
iiivcnile  crime.'  It  soems  from  what  you  all  said  that  We  have  been  at 
^  least  partially  successful  ai^d  we  deal  with  things  in  a  way  that  keeps 
fh'ei|i''from  getting  worse  maybe  l>efore  the  fact,  keep  something  from 
happening. 
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*rUo  oSo  scrccning  inoclmnisni  tli::t  inost  of  bur  children  go  tlirougn 
is  tho  crado  school.  A  lot  of  them  do  not  go  through  ugh  school,  unfo.- 
tunatelv.  Wo  have  most  of  thcni  in  that  grade  scljool  situation. 
^^6-T.av6  arprogfain  §pcCifi5arlr-dC5fpcdn-(p^'ork-^vlth  State 
boards,  of  education,  State  departments. of  instruction,  county  or-city 

K  W6  have  a  mechanism  which  will  icquii  e.or  ciiu  create  an  incen- 
tive for  tho  school  it'^lf  to  be  structured  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher, 
the  classroom  teacher  is  alei-ted  that  there  is  out^^ido  help  and  that  in- 
st^dStiust  sending  the  kid  to  the  principal's  on.ce  or  making  liim  o 
Sr-S&a»e^mcJlor;StaY3fler  sdiool,  th.^^^  there  is  a  so  a  tiwi 
mechanism  that  goes  t^BicTs^TiTWj^vhoJSJlLdicj^o^^^  or 
Stody  in  a-yotth  service  bureau  outside  thatc;^inh5ii«illthe-homc;  - 
talk  to  the  child?  ,  .     .  ^  •  o 

Do  we  have  anvtliiiig  ifally  zei-oing  ni  on  that  area  { 
Dr  Dyk  We  do  have  a  number 'of  progi-ams  that  have  exemplary 
proiects  like  tliat.In  Sun  Francisco,  for  exmnplc,  we  have  one  prograin 
which  has  a  van  that  goes  out  and  does  counseling  in  local  classrooms 
and  schoolyards.  They  make  themselves  available  to  the  schools.  ^  . 

These  programs  are  snlall  and  comiiiuuity  based,  yet.  as  they  get 
established  in  their  communities  with  additional  resources  which  they 
have  been  able  to  acquire,  they  are  trying  to  do  as  much  oiltreach  as 
possible.  All  of -the  programs  have  an  outreach  component.  Most  ot 
thein  do  rtiach  to  the  .schools  as  most  of  them  reach  with  other  social 
service  agencies.  ' 
It  really  is  an  issue  of  the  resources  availability. 
Senator  Bayh.  T^t  me  ask  yoii  this.  We  have  elemental  v  and  sec- 
•ondary  education  funds  going  into  ahiwsL  every  srhoolioom  in 
America.  We  have  riemce  delivery  mechanisms  in  almost  every  com- 
munity in  America;  some  good,  soine  bad. 

Would  it  inaho.  any  sense-talk-ing  about  a  carrot-stick  situation, 
they  already  have  the  carrot;  they  are  getting  tiie  funds.  Maybc'at 
is  a  little  late  to  miuire  the  prerequisite  to  getting  further  funding 
that  they  have  such  a  mechanism,  biit  each  schoolroom  m  Amenca  has 
somebody,  >fs.  Brown,  Mr.  Black,  whoever  it  is,  that  is  in  charge  of 
listening  to  those  warnings  or  thoso.screenings  or  ^J'^/^^'^'^yo"  ""^^^^^ 
call  it,  that  come  from  the  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Jeachcrs  are 
advised  in  advance  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  do  Hns 
'  That  pei-son  then  has  the  kind  of  coordination  with  the  various 
youth  service  delivery  mechanisms  in  a  community  that  we  now  have  it 

•  M^SnSsenator,  I  would  respond  in  two  ways.  We  obviously 
do  not  poutrol  educatiion  ffinds,  but  I  think.it  is^ontirely  consonant 
witli.  our 


agencies, 

tie  with  the  school  sysium.  x  mi""^  ^"»^  ^ -  ----  ,  - 
themselves  as  an  available  resource,  and  to  to  the  teachers,  the 
teachen^  who  are  there,  that  those  are  ^-^^^V  ^mmg  s.in|s  of  1^^^^ 
who  maybe  on  the  verge  of  running  away.  So,  I  think  that  is  one  very 
definite  bliinfr  that  we  can  do.  -  Tv>„„i4„,„nf 
Second,  I  think  we  can  begin  to  explore,  with  the  new  De^'jrtmcnt 
of  Education,  some  demonstration  programs  in  this  area.  1  think  u 
is  an  excellent  idea. 


J123^   .  ^>  I— 

Senator  Bayii.  Well,  could  you  give  some  attention  to  that?  I  hate 
__tojy2gL^gjj!^'  "^-^^^Q  educational  process,  because  I  have  always  been^ 
a  stron^j  supporter,  and  ain,lo  tlv^seiundinffs.—  i-lu-*--  - 

- 1  wish  \vc  could  j^ovide  more  rather  than  less.  I  don  t  think  that  is 
an  unreasonable  i-equifeineht.  The  problem  is  not  that  your  folks 
dou  t  conmuuucate  with  the  scliool  systems  as  I  would  imagine  it,  m 
the  ?ocal  level.  It  is  sort  of  like  the  tail  teljing  the  dog  what  to  do, 
bcciiUso:the  kiud  of  it:Soui-ces  and  the  kind  of  funding  services  thafr 
yoii  have  available  am  relatively  insignificant  compared  to  the  major 
funding  that  is  available  iii  public  education. 

I  am  not  faulting  that  I  wou'  i  like,  to  get  some  more  money  m  that 
ediicational  system.  But  if  we  can  require  those  folks  to  do  a  little 
~    initiating,  as-well  as  responding;  ,  mi 

You  folks  said  check  in  with  the  superintendent  of ^  schools.  The 
-^qucstionj^,jl()os  that  superintendent  of  schools  check  in  with  third 

'  ginulc  in  the  ^readow'Brook'School-?   ^ 

So,  could  you  give  some  thought  to  how  we  could  leally  make  that 

work?  ^  ,..11 

Mr.  Cai.iioun\  We  certainly  can.  Senator.  The  thing  we  do  have 
ih  iufonnation.  Th:»t  information  T  think  should  be  disseminated  at 
least  on  a  iiiiniiual  level  to  the  public  school  systems.  Here  are  the 
type  of  kids  avc  ha\e.  Here  are  the  early  warning  signs.  Here  is  the 
resource.  I  think  at  a^iniuimum,  we  can  do  i\at  ^ 

T  think  voui"  sug^^estion  is  :ui  excellent  one.  I  wir  commit  myself 
to  openiti^r"^ne«rotiations  with  the  new  Department  of  Education. 

Seiuitor  Bayu.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  what  you  are 
doiiig  and  sharing.that  with  us  here  this  morning. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PKii.\i.KS.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bayh. 

Dr.  Dyk.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Ms.  Ciiorr.  Thaiik  you,  Senator. 

>rr.  CAr.iroux.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

[Mr.  Perales'  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Cesar  A.  Perales 

Mr.  CImiriiian  and  moinI)er.s  of  the  .snlKJomniitteo.  I  urn  Cesar  A.  Perales  ami 
I  am  a  wait  in;:  Senate  uHtHrinatiun  «>n  my  itomi  nation  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Unman  Deveh»pniont  ServKe.s^  In  the  Deimrtnient  of  Health,  Kdncation 
and  Welfare. 

"  Thai^K  y*f\i  *pr  the  .opportunity  to  meet  with  yon  today  to  discuss  the  Runaway 
Yonrli  Aet  as  anthorissed  Iiy  (Ulo  III  of  tlie  .Tnveiiile  Tnstiee  and  Oelinqneney 
Prexonthm  At  t  of  1074.  hut  moie  hniiurtunt.  to  discns.s  the  needs  of  t lie  yontli  tills 
*  act  is  (lesl;:ned  to  serve. 

I. want  ,von  to  liMou  that  I  luive  Iiad  many  oeeasions  to  .see  firsthand  tiie  needs 
t»f  mnnwa.x  and  homeless  jontli.  most  recently  as  tlie  Department's  prineipal 
roKitinnl  otllelal  for  legion  II,  hnt  even  more  so  in  my  earlier  years  as  a  legal 
servlees  lawyer  amoii^r  the  poor  and  later  as  tlie  director  of  tlie  Xew  York  City 
a;:enc\  In  which  1.  amon;:  other  things,  administered  the  1974  legislation. 

As  *r  will  indicate  In  m\  tes*^lmony  today,  this  administration  slmre.s  this 
.Hulicoiiiniittei^*s  contituiing  and  e\ident  interest  in  meeting  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
tremely vulm»rahlo  ir<^rtion  of  onr  Nation's  yonth.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  >on  in  developing,  the  hest  apiiroacli  ami  in  drafting  the  most  effective 
legislation. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  wish  to  discuss,  very  briefly,  the  following  points: 
Th(^  backgronnd  and  goals  of  the  Rniiaway*»Yonth  Aet:  ^ 
The  '^nrrent  needs  (»f  t*nnaway  and  homeless  youth  : 
How.  nn(I.  with  what  rcsnlts.  onr  program  is  heing  administered  :  and 

o 


.  Some  basic  principles  whlcli  we  feel  should  be  included  in  legislation  to 

exlend  the  program.^  _ 

BACKGROUND-   *  . 

Th^liunrivtiy-Youth^Act  was  pas^  originally  in  response  to  concern  over 
the  growing  numl)ers  of  youtlTwhiO  lcav«- liome_w1thOut  their  parent's  consent 
According  to  a  1^75  national  sun-ey,  this  number  was  momhafr733,00(Lannua^^ 
•Our  experieiice  leads  us  to  beiieve~t)iat  the  number  of  numways  has  remained 
constant  over  the  years.  Wlrnt  iias  increased,  shice  1975rhowever.  is  the  number 
of  homeless  youth,  especially  in  the  lC-18  year  ninge,  ^yho  have  been  pushed  out 
-by  their  own  families.  Oiir  data.^f or. example,  show  that  nearly  one-thlrd  of  the 
youth  served  by  our  programs  are  in  fhis  categorj'. 

JWhfether  nmaway  or  throwaway,  these  roung  people  are  in  vulnerable  situa- 
•tioliFaud"subjectrto  exploitation  and' social  dangers.  j 

The  original  legislation  in  1974  provided  for  assisting  States  and  local  govern- 
ments In^settlng^iip  emergency  shelters  and  in  offering  counseling  which  would, 
among  other  tilings,  help  these  runaway  youth  retuni  home  or  llnd  unother 
.  appropriate  place  to  live.  .  ,  ,  •    *  *u  * 

In  i977  Congress  passeil  amendments  wiiicii  exi)anded  tiie  scoifc  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  include  homeless  youth  and  broadened  agency  eilgil)ility  for  funds  to 
coordinate  n^jtworks  of  public  and  private  service  providers.  . 

Both  runaway  and  homeless  youth  have  enonnous  nee<ls.  They  not  only  need  a 
piaco-toJive.JbutJthey^ often  alsoineed  emx)Ioyment  opportunities,  legal  advice; 
.  counseling  and  n  wide  variety  of  other  services. 

PRbCRAM   ADMINISTRATION  '  , 

*  Iji  fiscal  year  1079..tlie  Youth  Development  Bureau,  in  HEW's  Office  of  Human 
Devoloim^ent  Service.s,  funded  105  i)rojects  in  48  States,  jis  won  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Ouam".  '  ,      ,  * 

Since  1977,  tiiese  centers  liftve  feervc^  110.000  y«]mg  i)eople  and  their  families. 
Further,  in  this  siime  i>eriod.  the  national  toil-free  iiotllne.  set  ui)  to  provide  u 
neutral  channel  of  communication  ijetween  youth  and  their  families,  served 

^^AwDrdfnLMo  a  national  evaluation  completed  for  the  Department  I"  March 
1979  bv  Berkeity  Planning  Associates,  our  program,  as  shown  through  •'O  repre- 
sentative project^;  studied,  has  proved  effective?  and  is  meeting  the  programs 
legislative  goals.  According  to  the  Berkeley  study,  the  comisoling  provided  to  he 
youtli  and  the  family  has  had  a  lasting  effect  in  ailevlatiug  the  i)roi)leins  that  led 
to  the  youth's  leaving  home.  ,      .  ^  *^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  projects  have  broadened  their  activities  in  order  to 
provide  more  effective  help  to  the  youths  who  come  to  them,  including  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  homeless  youths  who  are  not  runaways. 

Under  current  law.  these  Projects  work  not  only  to  strengthen  and  reunite 
families,  when  that  is  possible,  but  tilso  to  assist  y^u^S  P^P^e  who 
involved  in  a  wide  range  of  interrelated  problems-problems  like  unemploy- 
ment, delinquency  and  status  offenses,  teenage  pregiiancy.  prostitution,  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  and  child  abuse  and.neglect  ,   ^  ^.  ni/^po 

In  order  to  help  respondjo  these  problems,  the  projects  have  developed  close 
.  ties  and  cooperative  arrangements  wltii  a  broad  range  of  local  pub  Ic  and  Pri- 
vate agencies,  including  law  enforcement,  juvenile  justice  educaUon,  ^health, 
welfare,  social  service  and  employment  agencies.       ^    ,  ,  . 

Our  programs  in  Michigan.  Ohio.  Massachusetts.  Ix)ulsiana— just  to  mention 
a  few--have  been  able  to  bring  many  other  organizations  into  the  process  of 
providing  services  to.runaway  and  homeless  youth.        _      — — 

Wc  have  strengthened  this  liind  of  coprdlnatlolTDy  requiring  our  grantees  to 
show  on  applyLng  for  fimds,  that  they  are  able  to  develop  workable  agree- 
ments with  public  and  prWate  agencies  in  tiielr  (immunities.  .  *n 

Projects  have  also  shown  success  in  using  Federal  funding  as  a  magnet  to 
flttrnet  local  suPDort,  most  notably  the  donated  labor  of  volunteer  stair. 
ASlng  to  SaUonal  evaluation  report,  the  average  Runaway  Youthjxt 
grant  of  the  projects  studied  was  $07,000.  while  the  average  annual  operating 
bS  was  $:  46.000.  Thps,  more  than  half  of  the  resources  to  keep  these 
pr&  going  caie'from  local  private  contributions  and  State  and  local  funds. 
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We  believe  this  1h  esi)eclally  noteworthy  In  light  of  the  fact  thatjnany  of  the 
young  (veople  served  come  from  outside  ^tlie  local  jurisdiction. 

The  A'outh  Development  Bureau  has  been  exploring  ways  of  Improving  serv- 
_lceslt<|Lme<»tJhe_needsj)t-youth  and  fandlles  la  crisis  by  Unking  and  broadening 
services.  To  do  this,  the  Bureau  has  awarded  grants  In  seven  States  for  dem- 
onstration projects  focused  on  providing  services  directed  towards  certain 
youths.  Including  teenage  prostitutes,  pregnant  adolescents,  adolescent  parents, 
youth  fronudlvorced  or  relocatetl  families,  and  deinstitutionalized  status  of- 
fenders. Funds  for 'these  projects-are. not  Jrpm  tlie  appropriation  for  runaway 
youth  but.eome  from  funds  under  researclT  and  demonstration, .^section  420  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Here  \\'e  are  pulling  together  resourcei  in  order  to 
broaden  9ur  knowledge  about  tliese  youth.  _ 

The  seVen^  youth  demonstration  grants,  the  target  populations  that  they  are 
serving*  and  the  services  they  are  providing  Include  the  following : 

The  Bridge,  Inc. :  Boston,  Ma.ssachusetts  :  Home  front  Is  an  alternative  family 
living  Center  for  alienated,  pregnant  adolescents.  The  program  is  designed  to 
re-educate,* train,  and  support  ihebc  young  women  from  pregnancy  into  parent- 
hood through  a  nonresidential  "eommunlty  *  providing  comprehensive  informa- 
tion, support,  and  recreation  .services  on  a  dally  basis  as  well  as  medical  as* 
slstanco  prior  to,  during*  and  after  chlldldrtli, 

Crosswlnds,  Inc. :  Merrlt  Island,  Florida :  Horizon  House,  a  short-term  resi- 
dential facility,  is  designed  to  addre.'fs  the  needs  nf  dependent  youth  affected  by 
revisions  In  the  Florida  juxenlle  Justice  laws  nmndatlug  the  delnstltutlonallza* 
tion  of  statu.s  offeiulers.  The  .services  that  are  provided — counseling,  .social  skills 
development,  and  other  sup|)ortlve  services — are.  designer:!  to  assist  the  youth 
to  1)0  able  to  live  Indepeudenlly. 

The  Bridge  for  Runaway  Youth,  Inc. :  Minneapolis,  Minnesota :  The  Bridge 
is  <leslgi!e(l  to  addres.s  the  nae<ls  of  female  adolescents  Involved  In  prostitution. 
It  p;ovlde^posUI\e  rule  model.s«  a  s^ifc  living  environment  and  supportive  servlct:B 
designe<i  to  improve  self-perceptions  and  jnterper.soni^l  relatlpnshlps.  The  end 
objective  of  the.se  services  Is  to  increase  the  resldents'  awareuess  of  alternatives 
to  prostitution  aud  to  provide  the  skills  requlr.ed  to  take  advantage  of- these 
aiternatlveSt  ^  •  * 

Tlie  Center  for  Youth  Services.  Inc.:  Rochester,  New  York:  The  families  in 
transition  project  Is  desi;;ned  to  support  the  positive  development  of  youth  who 
:iro  experiencing  transitions  .in  their  families  due  to  divorce  or  relocation;  and 
to  raise  comnnihlty  awareness  of  the  frequency  and  dynamics  of  family  transl- 
tion  and  Its  effects  on  >outh  and  tlielr families.  Peer  support  croups  are  being 
establishe<l  within  l>otii  a  high  school  and' a  community  .setting  designed  to  pro- 
vide mutual  as.sistatice  to.\outn  in  dealing  uitli  family  l.ssue.s.  Ad<lLtlonall>,  video- 
taiies  are  i)elng  deveioi)ed  (by  ^outh)  detsigned  to  ishare  the  experiences  of  youtli 
related  to  family  transition.  * 

Voyage  lIou.se,  Inc. .  riiiladelpiila,  Pe:::tsylvanla :  The  life  skHls  resource  cen- 
ter proxides  remedial  aeadendt  :i.s.si.stanee,  life  .skill.'^  training,  and  counseling 
designed  to  lncrea.se  the  alMllt}  of  youth  to  fuii  .on  (Effectively  In  everyday  Jlfe. 
Tlie  tutorial  and  otlier  approache!»  that  are  eniplo>ed  draw  upon  materials  which 
are  basic  to  everyuiieV  life-  e.g.,  new.siiapers,  leases,  job  ai»;)ll  eat  ions-  In  order 
to  lnerea^o  aca^deniic  iirotlcloncy  while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  training  In 
>.l)aslc  life  skilLs. 

Iowa  Runa^vay  Service;  Des  Molues,  Iowa;  The  demonstration  component 
seeks  to  fo.ster  the  development  of  a  statewide  youth  network  as  well  a.s  to  fill 
exihtliig  gap.s  in. tile  dellxerj  of  serxiees  to  youth.  Tlic  serxiee  components  are 
l)eliig  provided  througli  three  runaxxay  i)roject.s  located  In  different  .^ncctions  ot 
the  state.  The  .**erviees  l)eing  iiroxlded  i)y  the  loxva  Uunaxvay  Service  In  Des 
Moines  liielnde  the  development  of  foster  eare  placement  In  adjacent  rural  com* 
muiritles  In  order  to*  i)rovide  shelter  to  youth  In  erisl  vvKhii.  or  near  to  their 
home  communities,  and  the  conduct  of  xx'orkshops  for  .vouth  In  Des  Moines  in 
eooi)eratlon  with  other  .x on tii  .serving  agencies.  Total  Axvnreiiess,  Itx'ated  In  Conn 
cil  Bluffs,  is  providing  after-care  services  to  youth  and  tlielr  fanillles«  and 
Foundation  11  In  Cedar  Kaidds  lias  establlslied  a  lioiiie'ba.sed  family  eouubeliug 
program.         ^  _  -  '  - 

Interface  Community,  Inc.;  Xexx'bury  Park,  California:  The  demonstration 
com2)onent  Is  designed  t^  prox-lde  counseling  as  well  as  skill  development  asslsb 
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,  ance  In  dedslonmaklng,  ttelf-responsibiUty.  and  self-reliance  to  thtee  youth  tarxct 
.populations:  (1)  iO  18  year  old  youUis  who  require  a^Istance  In  living 
todepeu'denUy ;  (2)  abuaed  and  neglected  youth  aged  10.  to  18  who  are  In  need 
of  survival  skUls  and  supportive  assistance  m  order  to  remain  In  their  o\yn 
homes;  and  (S)  adolescent  parttnts  who  require  training  In  imrentlag,  >ndei>cna- 
ent  living,  and  related  areas.  ^   ,  *  ,'^4,  ^* 

'  mi  Bureaii  is  also  working  to  better  coordinate  Its  activities  with  tlio^  of 
other  Federafagencies  with  complementary  programs  and  resiwnslbllltles.  These 

Joint  effort^lth  the  day  car«  division,  within  the  admlnlstraUon  on  children, 
youth,  arid iamUIes,  involving  10  runaway  centers  to  analyze  and  disseminate 
InformaUgxTon  day  care  models  for  meeUng  the.  before  and  after  school  needs 

^^Cl^r^cwnilnaUon  among  the  runaway  youth  programs,  tlie  social  services 
program  Under  title  XX  of  the^  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  child  welfare  services 
,Jprogram.to  IV-B  of  that  act  This  Is  being  done  through  a  grant  with 

^  ^^A^^S^^t^With  the  National.  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  and  the 
National  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  to  i^nalyze  and  disseminate, 
-  amofig,.titie  III  grantees,  Information  on  adolescent  abuse  and  neglect,  and  on 
'  effective' treatment,  ' 

An  agreement 'With  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NipA)  to  use 
^  runaway,  centers  for  disseminating  Information  on  drug  abuse. 

A  cooperative  agreement  with  tlie  Departments  of  Labor  and  Justice  for  a 
Jointly  funded  ^program  under  which  23  runaway  projects  will  sen'e  as  youth 
employment  demonstration  grants.  ' 

We  expect  during  tne  next  tar«ie  years  to  obtain  new  Information  which  v^in 
give  us  greater  insight  Into  how  the  runaway  youth  program  miglit  better  be 
integrated  Int<i  the  existing  network  of  Federal  and  other  programs  now  helping 
this  group  of/young  people  and  tlielr  families  In  crisis.  This  information  will 
Include  the  rfeults  of  the  demonstration  projects  and  our  experience  In  the  co- 
operative arrjmgements  noted  above  It  will  also  Include  what  we  would  antici- 
pate learnlnifroni  Inipiementatlon  of  the  amendments  to  the  child  welfare 
servlces.proiram.  contained  In  H.R,  3434,  iwhicli  was  Just  recenUy  agreed  to  by 
a  c6n£erenc«f committee.  I       "  • 

I 

CONBIDEBATIONB  FOE  REAUTHOBIZATION 


liorlwition  proposal  for  the  Runaway 
need  to  be  Incoriwrated  In  the  act: 


Shortly  \te  will  send,  our  three-year  reau 
Youth  Act  to  the  Congrcis;;     -"-^-^ — 

We  bellefve  a  number  of  basic  principles  ^.-.w*  w     

Primary  emphasis  should-be  placed  on  the  development  of  new  projects, 
ratheif  than  ou  continued  funding  under  the  Runaway  Youtli  Act  for  exisUng 

^^^oAects  should  reduce  their  dependence  on  Runaway  Youth  Act  funding 
aiid  strengthen  their  ties  with  other  community-level ,  human  services 

^^^^s  should  rely  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  on  local  resources  to 
achlwre  continued  8uw)ort  and  viability,  and 

Fnlids  freed  as  a  result  of  the  above  efforts  should  be  used  to  ensure 
brbafler  geographic  coverage,  by  funding  the  start  up  costs  of  new  programs 
In  udder-served  areas  around  the  country.  „         u  m*. 

We  believe  that  tlhsse  principles  will  aasist  In  spreading  the  benefits  of  the  run- 
away vouth  centers  to  youths  In  a  wider  geoprapMc  area  and  provide  servlc^  in 
presently  ouietved  sections  of  the  country.  Furtfjer,  we  believe  that  encouraging 
Increased  local  support  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  programs,  as  ^ell  as  uiake 
It  posdble  to  serve  more  youth  in  crisis  wlthluAlted  resources. 
Toward  that  end  our  proposed  biU'wiln         %  *  ' 

Reauthorise  the  RunaVvay  Youth  Act  for  thVee  years : 
Fund  no  new  project  for  more  than  three  yeS^rs;  «  <am 

Reflnlre  that  10  percent  of  the  fnnds  apprcpriated  for  fiscal  yeariPW 
and  1982  be  aUocmted  for  new  pA>Jects  and  20  percent  in  <lsca\year  1963 , 
'    Require  that  the  non-Federal  share  be  in  cash;  .      ^  \  ^ 

PUice  a  ]UmIt  of  $100,000  for  Federal  share  of  any  one  P>^oJect|and 
Change  the  matching  rate  so  that  the  maximum  Federal  match  Is  90  per- 
cent rather  than  require  a  90  percent  Federal  contribution. 
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COMMENTS  OSW. 

We  recoguize  that  the  lutroducUou  of  S.  12441  is  auoUier  indication  of  your 
strong  interest  in  iliLs  program  and  wc  are  pleased  by  yc  /  continuing  support 
However,  we  would  urge  you  instead  to  con^iUer  and  rei)ort  out  tlie  admlnlstra- 
tion*«  proposalij  wWch  1  bare  outlined,  SpeciflcaUy,  however,  we  support  the 
loiiowiug  pruviblons  of  S.  12441 : 

Amending  th^  act  to  include  homeless  youth  both  in  the  title  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  bill ;  » 
I'rovlding  explicit  authority  or  grants  for  u*e  national  commuulcstlon 

However,  we  do  opiwse  the  following  pjro vision  of'^S'^Sft 
Extending  tbe  program  for  five  yeurs.and  continuing  the  authorization  for 
$25M-for  llseal  years  19i>l.  1082,  aiui  lUiiS ;  and  increasing  the  autliorization  for 
^OM  for  ilscai  year  lOM  and  liscal  year  19S5.  we  reoomnj^id^  Instead  a  threes- 
year  extension,  consistent  wltli  our  proims^xl  to  fund  projects  for  np  to  three 
years,  with  an  authorization  of  $11M  foe  lO^JL/XhU'rellects  the  aJmlnistra* 
.tious*  budget  ^eciuest.  We  also  re(iuest  "such  sums*  authorizations  for  the  two 
.  subsequent  years. 

OONCLUaXOK 

Finally,  let  uie  express  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  the  members  of 
the  .subcommittee,  for  your  coutlnuir::  interest  in  meeting  the  needs  of  runaway 
and  homeless  youth.  As  I  liave  indicated,  the  administration  shares  that  interest 
We  hoiHJ  that,  with  your  help,  we  will  be  able  to  move  forward  and  serve  these 
youug  peoijle  In  Increasingly  effective  ways.  We  urge  you  to  act  favorably  on  the 
auministnition's  propo^^als  whK'h  I  have  outlined  for  extension  and  amendment 
of  the  Uuuaway  Act. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify,  Mr.  Chairmar.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
resi>ond  to  any  qacbtlons  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  may 
hsyie. 

Senator  Bayu.  Coiikl  I  ask  that^we  have  Bonnie  Strycker  of  the 
Youth  Ser\ieo  Bnrcjiu  of  SoutJi  Bend;  Kennefli  Wooden,  dh^ector  of  ' 
the  Kational  Coalition  of  Jnvenilo  Jnbticc:  Max-a  Ivozier,  Children's 
Express  magazine  reporter;  and  Robert  Clampitt,  publisher  of  the 
CJiildren-s  Express  magazine,  come  forward.. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BONmE  STEYOKEB  DIRECTOH,  YOUTH  SEEVICE 
BUKEATI,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.;  KENNETH  WOODEN,  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  COALITION  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE;  MARA  LOZIER, 
CHILDREN'S  EXPRESS  REPORTER;  AND  ROBERT  'CLAMPITT, 
CHILDREN'S  EXPRESS  PUBUSHER,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Senator  Bayh.  M.s.  Strycker,  could  you  proceed,  and  then  we  will 
have  Ms.  iW.iei*  and  Mr.  Clampitt  and  then  let  Mr.  Wooden  bo  the 
cleanup  hitter  here. 

Ml*.  STirYCKKii.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chainnan.  ^ 

I  appreciate  this  oppoi-tunity  to  speak  in  favor  of  Senate  J)ill  2441. 
1  am  Bonnie  Strycker.  I  am  the  executive  dii*ecior  of  the  South. 
Bond,  Iiul.,  Yout  h  Service  Bui-eau.  i 

TliQ  bureau  itself  opened  in  1072.  It  is  a  bui*eau  of  the  cit!y  of  South 
Bend.  ^      j  ^ 

We  offer  a  nmnher  of»prog!*ams  to  young  people.  Our  nmaway 
shelter  project  oj>oned  in  1070,  funded  by  the  Runaway  Youth  Act 

Since  openiii<r»  the  nnia\V4iy  klieltor  lias  served  COO  youhg  people. 
Aside  f i-om  room  aiul  hoard,  we  provide  ii\dividuaK  jrroup,  and  family 
c6unselin;|r,  educational  proprrams,  i*e^reation,  and  employr^ient.  Wo 
also  pmvide  services  tlnou'rh  referral  witn  other  agencies; 


T  am  verv  encouraced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
le^  Y<fut¥  Act.  The  inclusion  of  homeless  youth  accurately  reflects 
■{S  iricreased-.numbers  of  young  people  who,  while  not  technically 
'runaways,  are  in  need  of  services.  ^^ui« 
.  1  am  Wened4)y  the  increased  funding  allocation.  This  will  enable 
^fundiiig.ior  shelter  facilitios  where  none  currently  exist 

I  wouia  Wcourage  the  Congress  also  to  provide  continued  funding 
and  iundin^:  in6reases  for  those  she^^  ^ 

Our  shelter  receives  $52,500  annually  m  Federal  funds,  which  trans- 
viat^  StS  average  cost  per  youth,  of  $24.  That  is  the  cost  to 
''the  .Federal \GovemiPent.  ,      .  .        ^    ^  An 

:  Increased  fiinds  nv^  necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  standards  ot 
the  Runaway  Youth  Act  as  it  is  ctirrently  written. 

TIio  vounff  people  we  serve  need  well  qualified  counselors,  ihese 
counselors  are  difficult  to  find  and  more  difficult  to  keep  on  the  kinds 

of  salaries  wo  .can  pay.  .  .     -n.  i     i         ^  •* 

If  our  shelter  does  not  continue  receiving  Federal  support,  it  woulft 
seriously  ieopardize.  our  ni-ogram  and  could  force  its  closing  ^ 

In  conclusion,!  would  like  to  compliment  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human.  Services  and  its  Youth  Development  Bureau  for  its 
ndmmistrat ion  (if  the  Runaway  Youth  Act.  ' 

On  l)ehalf  of  the  citv  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  youth-servmg 
cominuuitv  of  Indiana:  I  would  like  to  thank  yon.  Senator  Bayh,  and 
this  comiuittee;  for  VoUr  leadei-ship  and  interest  m  young  peopto. 

I 'appreciate  this*Qpportunitv  to  share*  the  Youth  Service  Bureau 
runaway  shelter  program  and, to  comment  on  the  prop(>sed  Rtinaway 
and  H()meless  Youth  Acf.  ,  .  , 

Senator  B.vyu.  Ms.  Strvcker.  I  appreciate  your  l>emg  here  an(l  your 
testimony,  plus  the  Idnd  of  invaluable  sen-ice  that  yon  provide  in  the 
South  Bend  and  St.  Joseph  County  cpmmnnity.  , ,  x  i 

What  about  the  recidivism  question?  Have  you  been  able  to  make 
an  a.<>se$sment  of  whether,. by  reaching  people  through  your  service, 
you  are  able  to  deal  with  the  pro})lem  at  a  time  yon  can  minimize  it 
'  or  prevent  it  or  keep  it  frofli  recurring  time  and  tune  again? 

M<=  SraYCKKR.  I  don't  have  anv  kind  of  percentages  and  figures, 
l>uU)ecHUse  of  the  kinds  of  ' .services  through  the  Youth  Sen'ice  Bu- 
reau, we  are  nhh  to  go  into  the  s(«hools  and  work  with  the  very  age 
Vroup  vou  discussed  earlier.      .      .  ,      ,  i  ,  • 

.  We  found  that  the  on^ly  way  to  possiblv  get  at  the  whole  business 
of  ending  recurring  runaway  episodes  is  by  working  with  the  entire 

familv.  . ,        .        1  '  i.  xi. 

There  is  no  way  that  our  shelter  can  provide  servicjes  only  to  the 
young  person  and  utnrn  that  youne  person  home.  It  is  vei^  impor- 
tant that  we  i)rovide  crisis  family  therapy  a.s  well  as  ongoing  family 
therapy  lieeause,  when  a  young  pei^son  nins  away,  there  is  clearly  a 
family  problem.  Tho.^e  problems  just  don't  change  within  the  15  days 
or  so. 

Senator  Bavu.  Do  we  have,  in  South  Bend,  a  crisis  deliveiy  mecha- 
nism for  families  in  trouble?  >  i  x  t^i.'  i 

Ms.  Stbycker.  Well,  I  think  \^e  have  some  semblance  of  tnat.  I  thinfc 
we  are  able  to  respond.  Our  Youth  Service  Bureau  has  a  verv  good 
rebtionsliin  with  the  South  Bend  police  department.  In,tenns  of 
family  figllts  whei-e  ypung  people  may  need  to  ]Qn\^G  horno  for  a  period 
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of  time,  the  j)oliee  am  aware  of  our  shelter.  Tliey  are  aware  of  the 
Women  s  Slielten  which  provides  services  for  battered  women  and 
shelter  cam,  facilities  for  children. 

In  terms  of  ongoing  counseling,  once  the  crisis  is  over,  we  really 
aon  U  \\e  have  a  inental  health  center.  We  have  several  private  ther- 
apists, but  wo  doif  t  have  a  total  deli  veiy  service. 

Senator  Bayh.  1  know  that  the  South  Bend  connuunity  is  a  very 
sensitive  comiuunity.  Your  folks  there  that  work  officially  through 
the  youth  service  .bureau  are  sensitive.  We  Imve  a  mayor  there  who 
comes  out  of  the  coinmunity  there  of  service  deliveiy. 

^ts.  SxRYCKtm.  X^es. 

Senator  Bayh.  Could  you  help  this  committee— it  doesn't  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  bureau  or  the  county  commissioners  or  the  city 
council.  You  have  a  lot  of  church  folks  there,  vohmteer  organiscations. 
lou  have  the  YMCA  and  YAVCA,  the  Scouts,  and  the  Catholic 
chanties. 

"  Could  you  give  some  thought  and  tajk  to  some  of  the  folks  there 
about  what  wo  cairdb?  Tliere  ai-e  a  lot  of  communities  like  South 
Helul  that  have  the  heart  and  probably  have  the  resources  .out  thei-e 
in  a  nonorganized  way.  It  is  one,  thing  for  the  police  to  call  and  say 
that  a  wife  is  being  beaten  up.  1  knqw  the  extra  work  some  of  you 
have  hern  doing  there  as  far  as  the  battered  wives  are  concerned/but 
then  it  is  just  indispensable,  as  you  get  the  wife  out  of  the  home  tem- 
porarily, to  crank  in  the  mental  health  services  so  we  can  deal  with 
the  basic  problonu  whether  it  is  alcohol ihui  or  othei\kinds  of  problems. 

Could  you  give  some  thought  to  how  we  could  doVhat? 

Ms.  Strvckkk.  Yes.  T  think  yoiu-  su*rgestibn  is  timelv.  We  are  hav- 
^ing  our  first  nieeting  of  the  community  network  of  youth  services 
ton:oiTow.  which  invoh  es  >oi  e  of  the  kinds  of  people  vou  mentioned. 

AVe  are  hoping  that  with  all  the  cases  that  wo  see  in  St.  Joseph's 
County,  individual  agencies  will  be  identified  to  take  the  lead  and  walk 
>    people  tlu  ough  systems  so  people  do  not  get  lost. 

Senator  Bayii.  T  would  appreciate  that,  if  you  could.  Tf  you  get 
back  to  me.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
•    Ms.  Sthvckkii.  Yes. 

Senator  Baytf.  Ms.  Lo/.ier.  Mara,  good  to  see  you.  T  appreciate  your 
being  hei-o. 

Ms.  lAiYAKn,  Before  Bob  and  T  start  testimony,  we^at  Children's 
Expr(»^s  would  like  to  presont  you  with  this  T-shirt.  Tt  is  kind  of  small. 
fLauirliter.] 

Tt  is  a  token  of  aPDreciation  foi-  voui'  work  with  children. 

Senator  B  \yh.         don't       hrmtr \f  nn  here  jind  take  a  look  at  it. 

[Senator  Bayh  is  presented  with  T-shirt] 

[Applause.] 

Senator  Bavu.  Thank  you.  This  is  the  inflation-fighting  budget. 
fLaughter..] 
Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  OLAMHTT 

.  Mr.  Cr.NMpnn".  Seuatoi*.  if  T  may.  T  woujd  like  to  commence  our 
joint  testimony. 

I  am  Kobeil  C'lainpitt.  pul)lisher  of  Children's  Exnress  majray.ine. 
T  would  like  to  formally  introduce  Afara  T^ozier  of  South  Orange, 
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■ .    N..T.,  who  is  botli  n  mpoitor  for  Children's  Express  and  yns  the  hear- 
iuc  examiner  nt  our  national  hearings  on  incarcerated  children. 
She  is  n  3-vear  voternn  nt  Children's  Express,  nt  the  age  of  12. 
Wo  are  here  to  talk  about  the  youth  ndvocacy  aspects  of  Children  s 
..     Express  iu  particular,  but  we  would  also  like  to  ]oiu  m  expressing  our 
;  really  deep  appreciation  to  you.  Senator,  for  your  contmued  work 

oil  behalf  of  children.  <        ,  .  t„.^^„„  p;fi-7nn<5> 

■  I  al«o  want  to  express  luy  appreciation  to  the  New  Jet^y  Citizens 
Advocacy  Network  nnd  the  Nntioiial  Council  on  Crime  and  Dclin- 
.mioiicy  for  assisting  iu  making  the  trip  possible.  . 

On  >riircli  28  through  30,  1978.  there  was  a  remarkable  event  here 
in  Washington,  the  Children's  Express  hejirings  on  incaiwnito(Uhi  - 
(Iren.  Funded  by  OJJDP,  under  John  Rector,  the  New  Lound  Fomi- 
dation  of  New  York  City,  and  the  National  Ol^ict^.for  Socia  Respon- 
sibility, tiie  hearings  were  sponsored  by  the  National  Coalition  for 
(Children's  Justice,  the  Children's  Cultural  Foundation,  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Embassy  of  the  Day  Care  Council.        „  ,  ,  

Thcv  took  place  over  a  3-dav  period  and  called  witnesses  from  all 
over  America,  including  psychiatrists,  doctoi-s.  police  oflicei-s.  experts 
oir  human  behavior,  child  advocates,  and  forinei-ly  incarcerated 

^''SrHearings  were  presided  over  by  Children's  Express  hearing  ex- 
aiuinei-s  who  ranged  in  age  from  10  to  13  yeai-s  old.  -  ■    i  t- 

Tho  hearings  grew  out  of  an  interview  with  our  friomi,  lyen 
Wooden,  author  of  the  vei->-  moving  l)Ook.  ''Weopiiig  m  the  Playtime 

°S?fhrcoui-so  of  that,'  iiitcn  icw.  Children's  Expi  es-s  reporters  heard 
tho  chilling  story  of  America's  incarcerated  children.  They  were  pio- 

foiindly  moved.  -  . ,  ,    ,       ,         1 1  i 

They  wanted  to  know  what  they  could  do.  how  they  could  help. 

From  tho  dialog  that  followed  that  interview,  the  hearings  grew. 
From  the  hearings,  the  proposition  of  the  child  iis  advocate  also 

^Tv\-ant  to  report  on  some  of  tiie  effeots  of  the  hearings,  but  Iwfore  T 
<lo,  T  would  like  to  turn  to  Mara,  who  was  a  hearine  examiner  at  the 
national  hearings  at  tlie  age  of  10  yeai-s  old.  and  who  has  prepaiwl 
test  imony  for  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Bayh.  Tlinnk  you. 

Mara?   

TESTIMONY  OF  MARA  I0ZI|;E 

yis.  r./i7.reR.  Good  morning.  T  am  ^fara  Lozier.  1  ivpivsoiit  Children's 

For  tho  last  2  years,  a  small  proupx)f  us  have  l)oon  studying:  child 
nhuso  aiul  incarceinition.  Wc  have  condiictod  hoarincrs  on  i  wo  occasions, 
and  tho  information  that  T  am  going  to  jrivo  you  this  monnng  is  gath- 
ered from  my  experiences  as  a  hearing  examiner.  i    rn  -i 

T]\o  first  hearing  that  we  conducted  was  in  April  107ft,  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Embassy  here  in  Wa<?binqrton,  D.C.  ,  t  ^i. 

Tho  second  one  was  hold  in  Deceml)er  1070,  at  the  New  York  Cham- 
l>er  of  Commerce,  in  New  York  City.  _    _  ^     ,    ^  / 

Tlic  Wastimirton  iiearings  were  supported  and  tundea  oy  rne  ur- 
fice  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
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DAiriiig  tlio  lieni'iiigs,  I  listened  to  young  witnesses  telling  about 
their  experiences  as  iiicarceiiited  childi-en. 

I  also  Iieanl  tcstiiuony  from  such  experts  as  Dr.  James  Prescott,  who 
IS  the  healtli  and  science  administrator  for  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  National  Institute  of 
Health,  Senator  George  McGovem,  and  Dr.  Edward  Kaufman,  who 
is  the  associate  clinical  profe.s^or  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
J,  California.         '  . 

Our  principal  concern  during  the  Washington  hearings  was  the 
status  offender.  It  is  he  who  seems  to  stay  in  care  the  longest,  since 
he  has  more  thaji  likely  been  given  an  indeterniinate  sentence. 

Some  of  the  testimony  was  incredibly  liorrifying  and  shocking  to 
me.  luul  I  am  sure,  if  ehouf^li^ people  were  aware  of  the  current  abuses 
of  ^hil(li*en  s  rights,  some  important  changes  would^ome  about. 

I  am  supporting  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
and  the  Uiinaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act, 

T  will  first  give  a  brief  outline  of  what  we  have  found  and  then  I 
will  trv  to  answer  any  questions. 

First,  T  would  like  to  speak  about  solitary  confinement,  that  is, 
locking  a  pei-sou  in  a  room  with  four  bare  walls. 

The  room  typically  iniirht  have  only  a  mattress  or  a  window  and 
would  rarely  iiu  lude  a  toilet.  Perhaps  in  place  of  a  toilet  there  would 
J)0  an  old  coffee  can  or  a  hole  in  the  floor.  They  rarely  ha\e  lights  be- 
eaiiso  a  light  cord  could  easily  be  used  by  a  child  to  hang  himself.  They 
ai-e  hot  in  summer  aiid  cold  in  winter. 

Children  are  placed  there  in  their  pajamas  or  underwear,  Eeasons 
for  placing  them  in  solitary  confmemeut  range  from  tearing  a  tag  out 
of  jeans  or  writing.  "T  love  you/'  to  a  teacher,  to  attempted  suicide. 
None  are  iiistifiable.  i,  * 

The  acti\itie,s  in  solitary  .consist  of  eating  a  scanty  meal  of  bread 
ami  water  or  something  similar  which  is  pushed  under  the  door  ad- 
iiiinisteml  by  a  guanh  sleeping,  dreaming  oi  just  staring  at  tlie  four 
walls. 

In  lahoiiitory  tests*  si  ientists  put  mice  in  confined  spaces  like  soli- 
tary confinement  and  took  them  out  days  later.  After  their  confine- 
ment* the  experimental  mice  could  not  adjust  to  their  normal  lives  or 
to  the  mice  around  them. 

Administrators  of  institutions  have  no  qusilms  about  this  sort  of 
treatment  of  (hihlien.  ho\\i*\er.  Soiitarv  toiifiuemeut  is  an  easy  an- 
swer for  admiuistratois.  It  is  iuexpensi\e  since  no  psychiatric  help 
is  involved  in.its  authorization. 

Suicide  is  too  often  committed  in  the  cells  by  lidit  cords  or  twisted 
sheets  if  the  eells  are  equipped  with  them.  One  child  even  decided  to 
eat  broken  *rlass. 

In  107R.  we  had  testimony  from  a  irirl  who  had  been  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  50  da\s.  She  was  asked  if  there  was  suicide  among  iiar 
frieiuls  at  the  institution.  She  replied.  "Well,  there  w  as  a  girl  who  tried 
suicide  and  got  put  in  iM>latioii  for  it.  While  T  was  in  isolation  there 
was  another  ^rirl  who  tried  to  set  herself  on  fire  and  they  put  her  in 
isolation  f9r  that.**  There  was  another  girl  who  tried  to  hang  herself, 
cn  f  bov  tnok  her  N*d  aw  p.  v. 

In  his  book.  "Weeping  in  the  Playtime  of  Othei-s,*'  Ken  Wooden 
states  that  one  boy  scratched,  on  the  thick  wire  glass  window,  the 
O  message :  "As  you  arc,  I  was  once.  As  T  am,  you  will  be."  Then  he 
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climbed  to  the  upi)er  bunk,  puslied  his  bed  out  from  the  wall  so  his 
Jegs  could  hang  over,  placMKl  his  head  under  the  arched  safety  bar,  and 
violently  flipped  his  body  over  the  bed,  breaking  his  neck. 
It  was  necessary  to.cut  off  the  bar  to  remove  the  boy's  body. 
Many  other  ca&es,  some  of  which  are  npt  so  tragic,  but  many  which 
are,  have  never  been  reported.  Suicide  over  the  last  decade  has  m- 
ci-eascd.by  200  percent  among  children  aged  U  to  19,  and  is  now  the 
second  highest  cause  for  death  in  Americans  age^-16  to  24, 

I  have  a  po$un  which  was  written  by  a  girl  in  solitary  confinement, 
in  niiii^isffiglit  bofoi-e  her  su  ieide : 


There  Is  a  crack  ia  the  Earth 
And  I  have  lalleu  in.  * 
Down,  in  the  darkness  where  I  have  never  been, 
,  People  are  looking,  staring  at  me ; 

I  lie  her^  and  wonder  what  do  they  see? 
.  Shall  1 1)0  here  forever? 
I  cannot*cUmb  back 
Rotting  and  dying  In  this  horrible  crack. 
Am  I  aliv3  or  am  I  dead? 
Oh  God.  who  Will  save  me 
From  this  crack  iu  niy  head? 

Physical  abuse  is  i^nother  common  practice  at  many  institutions. 
Beatings  or  strenuous  work  are  dealt  out  most  mercilessly.  The  beatings 
are  done  with  a  l)elt,  stick,  or  wooden  paddle  about  2  inches  thick. 

The  strenuous  exercise  may  consist  of  being  changed  by  guards  on 
horsebacks,  being  made  to  wash  a  dormitory  ^loor  with  a  toothbrush,  or 
other  similar  chores,  , 

Through  the  hearings  I  learned  that  when  adults  enter  a  inental 
hospita^4^efoHHato>JT^^^the^^uclUnstih  is  examined  and 

evaluated  and  given  correct  medication,  if  that  i^iidicjited. 

This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  juveniles.  On  arr'val,  commonlidmission 
practice  includft,s  a  physical  examination,  trlothes  confiscation,  shower, 
and  a  25-;nilligi'am  dose  of  thorazene,^ 

Dr,  Edward  Kaufman  testified  in  1C78  that  one  institution  in  New 
York  State  will  increase  that  original  dose  by  one  half  again,  and  more 
will  crfme  if  the  staff  feels  it  necessary,  ,,0^1 

Massive  doses  arc  given  instead  of  therapeutic  help,  Thorazene  is 
the  most  common  drug  used,  but  many  others  are  prominent. 

In  his  book,  Ken  Wooden  calls  thorazene  "the  new  solitary  confine- 
ment," ,        1       IJ  Vi. 

In  some  ways,  drug  abuse  is  much  worse  than  the  old  solitary  con- 
finement. In  the  old  way,  one  might  maintain  control  of  his  mind, 

men  we  absorb  all  thi.s,  we  tend  to  say,  "Well,  it  is  awftil,  »Jtt  the 
people  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  awfulness  are  pretty  bad,  too.  That 
IS  not  necessarily  so. 

In  19tl,  58,4  percent  of  all  incarcerated  children  were  Status 
offenders,  '  ,  , 

Of  the  remaining  43,6  percei^,  well  under  10  percent  are  violent 
criminals.  That  is  a  terrible  injustice.  This  injustice  is  widespread, 
too.  We  aren't  discussing  one  small  area.  We  are  discussing  a  situation 
that  has  spread  all  around  the  country,  »  . 

Although  some  progress  is  being  made*  children  everywhere  need 
help:  It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  that  help.  ^ 

Thank  you. 


Senator  Bayh.  Thank  yoii: 

Mr,  Ci«\MPrrr.  Senator,  if  I  may  just  conclude,  and  then  perhaps  we 
could  both  resgond,  if  you  have  any  questions*  . 
Senator  !I^ATH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiAMPiTT.,  The  purpose  of  the  Washington  hearings  on  incar- 
cerated ^children  was  certainly  to  spread  information  to  the  general 
public.  We  AVanted  to  infom*  America  about  these  conditions  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  way,  the  hearings  .wercl  very  successful.  They 
were  covered  by  all  three  networks  and  by  WJil  ET,  here  in  Washing- 
ton. An  edited  version  was  shown  all  over  AmeiiCa.  The  hearings  were 
^  also  coveted  by  something  like  10  major  news  Bureaus,  includmg  the 
New.  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post.  // 

0ur  own  teenage  editors  did  a  videotape  of  those  hearings,  which 
they  edited  down  to.  1  hour  and  which  has  pe^n  shown  in  many  parts  of 
the  countnr.  It  is  now  incorporated  aaa  part  of  the  juvenile  a^dvocacy 
course  atTemple  University  in  Philadelphia.  '       '  ^  . 

It  has  also  been  shown  all  over  the  country  and  the  children  them- 
selves have  addressed  many  audiences,  including  the  plenary  session 
of  the  National  Child  Abuse  Coiifeienoe  at^die  Annanberg  Scjiool, 
JIniversity  of  Penns3rlvania.They  also  addressed  500  Methodist  women 
about  4  months  ago  in  Philadelphia.  Those  wbpien  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  allocating  a  budget  of  $14  million.  / 

So  the  followup  to  mose  hearings  has  lieen  ft  constant  addressing  of 
the  subject  that  you  have  so  faithfully  addre^ed  yourself  to  over  the 
p^st  years  by  the  children  as  spokespei^ons  ihv  other  children. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  state  the  case  for  the  child  as  advocate.  We 
think  that  the  youth  initiative  projects  are  especially  valuable  within 
the  legislation. 

I  have  personally  experienced  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  chil- 
dren are  moved  by  the  plight  of  other  children  as  we  went  through  the 
camps  in  Thailand  and  Cambodia  with  two  of  oiir  reportci-s,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  hearings  on  incarcerated  children. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  one  thifig  alx)ut  the  administration  of  the 
act  in  concluding:  that  is.  that  I  was,  deeply  disappointed  to  see  the 
drving  up  of  the  unsolicited  grant  aspects  of  the  legislation. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  creative  proi^rams  that  wore 
funded  under  Ml*.  Rector's  r.dministnition  were  in  that  category.  As 
I  understand  it.  that  is  no  longoi*  a.part  of  the  administrative  appara- 
tus. We  feel  affected  bv  that  and  deeply  disappointed. 

Thank  you.  — 

Senator  BAYir.  Thank  yon.  ^fi*.  Cla^npitt.  and  "Sk.  Lozior. 
You  are  12  years  old  ? 
Jfs.  T^zTKR.  Yes. 

Senator  Bayit.  Jfr.  Wooden,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again. 
Mr.  WooDKx.  Tliank  von.  Senator. 

Senator  BA'^^^.  ^Vfr.  Wooden  is  no  stranrer  before  this  committee.  I 
'  consider  him  fi  vnlinnt  allv  of  this  committee  in  its  efforts  to  ti*v  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and  save  young  people  from  a  lifetime 
of  waste. 

I  also  call  him  a  good  friend  pei-sonany.  It  is  good  to  have  you  witli 

TESTIMONY  OF  ^KENNETH  WOODEN 
O    Mr.  WooDEV.  Thank  you. 

i  -  '   •        •     '  I  d  P.^ 
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It  was  reassuring  to  sec  you  accept  that  shirt.  J  assume  now  that  you 
are  part  of  the  news  uieJia,  Senator  Bayh.  lfj(o,  wo  will  all  be  ennched. 

1  wodd  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  insights  as  you  expand  your 
activity  and  work  to  improve  conditions  affecting  children. 

First,  inay  I  read  to  you  a  very  short  poein.  This  poem  was  written 
by  one  of  300  children  nmrdered  in  Jonestown,  Guyana.  His  name  was 
-David  Chaiken/he  was  15.  He  wrote, 

*^      ^    I  walked  down  a  very  lonely  street 
There  was  no  one  there. 
Just  stillness  and.the  lonely  street. 
The  wind  whistled  there. 
1  was  lost,  I  know.'  ^ 

'  The  key  sentence  here  is,  ^^Thbre  was  no  one  there.''  Senator  Bayh^ 
for  a  lot  of  kids  it  is  really  profoundly  beautiful  that  you  iire  there. 
There  are  few  people  in  this  country  who  care  about  children,  and  I 
know  that  those  children,  if  they  could  speak  for  themselves,  would 
:        say,  "Thank  you »  ,  ^  ^ 

Also  there  are  few  people  looking  at  what  I  ijall  "a  growmg  trend 
toward  commercial  jails"  in  America.  Wliile  we  have  been  successful 
,      in  taking  children  out  of  a  number  of  public  jails,  tliore  is  a'musli- 
;  /     rooming  of  greed  merchants  who  ai-e  sotting  up  and  expanding  their 
"Colonel  Sanders"  operations. 
The  moneys  they  arc  receiving  come  mainly  from  Federal  and  State 
,  grants.  The  Fedemi  pots  of  money  come  from  the  Labor  Department 
and  from  OJJDP  and  HEW.  They  add  up  to  as  high  as  $50,000  per 
kid,  per  year. 

It  IS  becoming  so  lucrative  that  one  bank  in  Providence,  IC.L,  l)0ught 
an  institution  from  whicli  it  realizes  $55,000  per  kid,  per  year.  This 
samvi  bank  allots  ^100  per  week  .to  feed  10  kids  and  a  house  parent. 
^  T  am  seeing.  Senator  Bayh,  a  trend  where  the  money  is  l)eing  used 
not  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  for  childi-en,  l)ut  to  expand  real 
estate  investments.  The^e  greed  merchants  are  buying  land  and  build- 
ings. They  are  rt^alizing  vast  wealth  as  they  ojcpand  ^their  opei-ations 
into  other  States.  ^  .  . 

They  are  buying  doseited  Catholic  liospitals,  convents,  seminaries, 
ideal  because  they  are  isolated  from  the  public.  As  ])rivate  facilities. 
,  thevure  also  protected  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  news  media. 

There  was  one  operation  in  Arizona,  culled  the  Circle  S  Ranch. 
T  would  like     leave  with  your  committee  several  dozen  affidavits,  a 
Ufany  of  horror  documentiil^r  beatin^rs,  death,  suicide,  and  a  bizarre. 
Freudian-type  therapy  where  younir  men  were  forced  to  .simulate 
.havimr  sex  on  a  pillow,  with  their  mothers. 

This  facilitv  wasMn  businoss^for  20  vears,  during  which  time  clnl- 
dren  from  California  were  bein<r  shipped  there. 

They  were  put  out  of  business— T  am  happv  to  report  they  are  out 
of  business— by  professional  team  effoit.  what  T  call  a  health  en- 
forcement team,  made  up  of  a  physician,  lawyer.  CPA.  repoi-ter.  and 

a  nurse.  -  i  i  m 

This  team  went  into  tlie  place  unannounced  and  creamed  them,  Ihe 
V    *    facilitv  could  not  defend  its  actions  of  the  last  20  yeaii?.       ^,  . 
^         T  believe  vou  will  find  it  verv  distnrbinir  to  read  the  affidavits  of 
I           P/CoplG.  new  32  and  B3  years  ^1d.  doficribinir  their  existence  in  this  hell 

"hole  when  they  were  youngsters. 
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I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  your  staff.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  AGO  to  do  an  audit  on  these  profitinaking,  high  tui- 
tion rate  facilities,  to  see  exactly  \vhat  moneys  are  going  into  real 
estate  investments  and  expansions  and  what  is"^ going  into  the  quality 
of  care  for  children. 

Al^^I  am  impressed  how  these  pperations  acn  afford  the  legal  fees 
for  hiring  lawyei^  to  intimidate  critics  like  me  and  othet  child  ad- 
vocates. They  appear  io  have 'unlimited  money  to  file  lawsuits  and 
hire  lawyers  to  defend  their  actions.  , 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  children  in  these  institutions  to  enjoy 
the  same  quality  of  legal  care  as  the  owners  of  these  facilities  ? 

Allow  me  to  state  publicly  here,  not  only  am  I  finding  kids  in  these 
ooininencial  jails,  Senator  Bayh,  but  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania^ 
as  well  as  Virginia  and  Minnesota,  status  offendei^s  are  being  placed 
in-niental  hospital^'^^^^ — — — " 

pisturbingly^injhe  State  of  Pennsylvania,  children  can  b<5  fouiid 
in  tlie  warHs  of  mental  hospitals  with  adult  men,  yet  the  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Healtk  Department,  justifying  their  actions  in  a  memo, 
said,  '*In  no  way  will  this  hurt  the  chilclren  being  placed  with  men- 
tally disturbed  adults." 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  that  document  ? 

Mr.  WooDKX.  Yes.  I  will  gladly  make  that  document  available  to 
your  subconunitte(^,  *^lo"g  ^vit^i  the^e  affidavits  and  other  materials  I 
am  finding,  because  T  know  that  you  will  do  something  about  it. 

Thankyou,  Senator  Bayh, 

Senator  Bayh.  Again,  we  are  in  your  debt.  T  (lon't  know  anybody 
who  has  dpne  more  really;  to'  put  the  Nation's. consciousness  to  this 
problem :  vour  book,  "Weeping  in  the  Playtime  of  Others/'  afid  your 
CRSconffibution.  \  ^'^ 

Hero  is  really  a  communications  problem  to  a  great  pxtentyl  think. 
J  cannot  believe  that  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  tlie  people 
of  our  country  would  support  this  kind  of  exportation  of  grief,  even 
in  the  States  where  it  is  pi'acticed.  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  that  the 
big  majority  of  the  i)eoplc  in  the  State  do  not  und'^rstand. 

So,  if  we  can  lay  it  out  on  the  i3>cord  here,  the  fact  that  one  of  our* 
States,  perhaps  other  States  have  people  who  are  charged  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility  of  providing  services  to  young  people,  totally 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  service  makes  the  matter  worse. 

If  you  could  get  us  a  list  and  affidavits  or  expanded  list  of  targets 
of  opporhinity~I  don't  want  to  go  on  a  witch  hunt,  but  I  certainly 
have  no  hesitancy  asking  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  or  some  other  investigatory  arm  of  our  Congress  or 
Government  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  these  people  who  now  are 
profiteering  out  of  the  misery  of  othoi*s,  off  the  misery  of  others. 

^Woll.  T  really  approciate^youi*  all  being  hero.  T  wish  we  had  more 
time  to  pursue  this,  but  all  the  statements  will  be  put  in  the  i-ecord. 

Wo  want  to  keep  workins:  at  this.  We  appreciate  what  you  all  are 
doing  out  in  the  field  to  make  it  possible  for  our  work  to  reach  them. 

Ms.  LozniR.  T)>ank  vou.  Senator  Bayh. 

Mr.  Wooden.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr,  CLA^rpiTT.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bayh. 

•Ms.  SiliTCKEK.  Thank  you,  sir. 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Strycker  and  material  for  the 
tecordircim  Mr.  Wpoden  foll^^ 

PiEPAKiD  Statement,  of  Bonnie  Stbyckek        ^  ^ 
'  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Bonnie  G  Strycker 

♦hr^fthtti  Bend  Youth  Service  Bureau;  Our  offices  arc  located  In  South, Bena, 
S  j£h  C^un^^^^  St.  J<>seph  Countr  is  located  in  the^^^^ 

nkrt  of  the  State.  The  County's  populaUon  Is  approximately  2^5,000.  As  of  Uie 
1970  SI  fl^ws'^^^^^^  percent  white,  11  percent  Wack.  and  !  per- 

'"ShuS'S^^^  JPne  Of  1976.  Funds  were  provided  by  the 

n.^w^v  Ymift  Act  The  decision  to  open  ii  shelter  for  ninnways  was  bnscd  on 
orffithntthfact™^^^^ 

o^dSuenty.  Is  a  ery  for  help  that  signals  a  breakdown  In  the  family  system. 
^rpWlosop'S^  of  the  shelter,  as  well  as  the  Youth  Service  Bureau  Itse  *  Is  one 
of  nrov  din"  Msltlve  support  In  a  caring  environment  allowing  the-lndlvld  lal  the 
?Sin  ^m^ke  hlXr  o«-n  decisions  The  goal  of  our  shelter  Is  to  Prov  de  the 
S^ry  support  s>-stem  to  enable  a  young  person  to  return  ^  the  family  -mlt 
So  provldf  the  family  with  the  necessary  tools  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 

""*To^'~.^s?on^'^^^^^  Runaway  Shelter  provides  a  varf  ty  of  serjMces.  Scrv- 
IceM  nSod  .lirectlV  by  shelter  staff  and  volunteers  Include  Individual,  group. 
n.fd  famllvtherapv.  These  are  provided  while  tlie  youth  Is  In  residence.  Educa- 
ZnalCLZs  a^e  scheduled  wee^cly  using  such  community  agencies  as  Plaune<l 
llSCrt  of  Xort  .  central  Iridlana.  the  Alcoholism  Council  of  S  .  Joseph 
CmmT  and  several  others.  Group  recreational  outings  are  sclieduled  weekly- 
oVrt  mitTcs  are  provided  by  the  Youth  Service  Bureau's  employment  com- 
wLnf  SerSieeds  such  as  legal,  welfare,  and  health  are  referred.  Once  a 
P?h  leaves  thi  Rum^       Shelter,  iudlvldunl  ami  family  co»...sellng  m^ay  be  pro- 

^Th'eCa^!^;ffie^IsSsJ;i  by  the  State     Inainnn  «.s  a  gro.^  ho^^^^^^^^^ 

TrlrSs  Tlie  number  Increased  slgnincantly  1977  to  3ii.  and  decreased 
minimally  lii  1978  to  209.  In  1979  reported  runaways  totaled  240.  . 

r>ur"ng  he  last  six  months  of  1976,  which  was  the  first  six  """"^l^ 
Shel  "r"s  operation.  70  vouth  wefe  housed  and  received  services.  In  1977.  1978, 
4d  mru'^^omblned  total  of  5^8  youth  were  f^i ^ mawiv  She"?eri'- 
-<!Prvloes  In  1979  of  the  216  youth  who  resided  at  the  Bunaw'a>  hheiter  i--  ^^e^e 
•flml?e  b4  Ure  nmle.  Of  tJmt  number  144  were  14. 15.  and  j^.^^ 
malorltv  or  191  were  residents  of  St.  .Tosenh  County.  Also  In  1979.  40  families 
weJo  ^en  for  ongoing  faiuliy  therapy.  This  fepr^''>'|e<l  190  Lndlvlduals^ 

During  the  grant  period,  the  Runaway  Shelter  .recelvwl  ?''2.:.00  M  In  federal 
funds  At  mi  average  of-sls  youth  daily,  the  cost  to  the  federal  government  l5 
approilmate  y  ?24.(X»  per  youth  dally.  This  cost  provides  "<>  "'""f t"' 
elude  tlie  hours'  of  aftercare  servlce.s  provided  once  a  youtli  leaves  he  shelter 
T  is  lucfuMon  would  reduce  the  federal  cost.  Given  that  the  family  Is  he  bask 
nnit  of  Amerlcnn  society  and  that  youth  represent  our  greatest  national  re- 
source, tills  fe<leral  expenditure  seems  not  esccsslve. 

There  are  no  typical  reasons  why  young  people  leave  their  homes.  They  run 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Some  are  vlcUms  of  sexual  or  physical  abuse.  Sonlfe 
suffer  emotional  neglect.  They  are  discounted  and  minlmlze<l.  They  are  treated  as 
ff  tbcyTe  worthless,  and  soon  believe  themselves  to  be.  Some  teens  are  m>g.ed, 
out  of  their  homes,  told  to  leave  and  never  return.  Some  run  from  single  family 
homes  Other"  live  in  blended  families  where  they  resist  the  authority  of  a  step- 
llreZ  ?r  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  pressure.,  of  sharing  ^»  Jil^in,™  o^; 
brothers  and  sisters.  Some  flee  from  the  chaos  created  by  the  nl<'oho''sn'  O' 
drug  abuse  of  a  family  member ;  others  because  of  the  pressures  of  Poverty.  Some 
young  people  run  because  their  parents  are  too  demanding,  too  restrictive,  or 
-^•--cause- there  is  little  or  no  communication  among  family  members. 
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I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  content  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act  of  19S0.  It  acknouiedgeH  the  vital  role  the  Federal  government  must  take 
hi  providing  services  to  youth  and  families  in  crisis.  The  Inclusion  of  "homeless 
yonth"  accurately  reflects  reality  and  the  need  for  provision  of  services  to^ 
youth  who.  while  not  technically  runaways,  are  nonetheless  In  crisis. 

Increasing  the  funding  allocation  is  essential.  This  Increase  will  allow  for  the 
creation  of  shelter  XnciliMes  where  none  currently  exist.  It  is  imperative  that 
those -shelters  currently  funded  continue  receiving  federal  support.  Speaking 
from  niy  exi)eri(>nce  in  South  Bend,  at  this  point  in  time  tile  local  community 
could  not  exclnsively  isnj^port  the  continuation  of  the  Runaway  Shelter.  If  no 
federal  funds  were  available  o'nr  shelter  .would  close. 

If  Qur  shelter  Was  a  Me  to  receive  increased  federal  support,  I  feel  confident 
wo  could  more  snceci^J^fniiy  meet  tlio  goals  of  the  Hnuaway  Yontli  Act,  More 
staff  is  essential  to  adequately  provide  aftercare  services.  Currently  only  one 
half-time  family  therapist  position  is  provided  for  by  Runaway  Youth  Act 
funds.  . 

We  innst  recogulze  aiid  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  fanalles  of  runaways.  It 
has  betome  apparent  to  us  timt  a  neeil  exicts  for  providlu/j  support  services  to 
parents  of  runaways.  A  parents  group  has  been  suggested,  hat  is  impractical  due 
to  staff  time  limitations.  Educational  and  tlierapentic  groups  could  be  offered 
tu  the  younger  sibliug^  of  runaways.  Etlncational  and  group  rap  sessions  open  to 
any  interested  young  i>erson  cuidd  provide  skills  neede<l  to  cope  with  stress  in  a 
family  setting. 

W  e  mim  nddri^s  uur.si'lves  to  community  attitudes  toward  young  people ;  atti- 
tudes that  disannit  and  devaine  youth.  Educating  tlie  comnuinity  is  essential.  Too 
few  pt'iip  «'  ha\e  an>  real  understanding  of  tiie  dynamics  tliat  lead  a  young  person 
to  leave  home.  Too  few  people  understand  bow  they  can  serve  an  Important  role 
as  a  signitlcaul  person  in  a  young  person's  life.  Too  many  people  think  young  peo* 
pie  who  leave  their  honies  are  deliJtiinents  and  troublemakers.  Too  many  people 
judge  the  parents  of  runaways  and  troubled  kids  as  untlt  and  Incapable  of  cimnge. 
With  adcMaate  supiMirt  and  re.soiirct'.s  provided  from  the  Federal  level,  commnnl- 
tie.s  can  be  luore  enilghtene^l  in  the  an-a  of  family  dynamics  and  better  prepared 
to  reMH>nd  to  the  nt'Ctis  of  the  famil>.  Tiiese  are  only  a  few  of  tlie  identified  areas 
of  need  in  our  community. 

In  conclusion.  I'd  like  to  compliment  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Ser\i«  e>  and  its  Yontli  Dexeiopuient  Bureau  for  its  acjmlnlstratlon  of  the  Run-  * 
away  Yoath  Act.  On  l>elmlf  of  the  City  of  South  Bend  aiftl  the  ,\  juth  .serving  com- 
nmnU.\  of  Indiana.  I'd  like  to  thank  Heua^or  B.ivh  and  this  cun.niitter  for  your 
leadership  and  intort'Nt  in  >«>nng  poople.  I  apiirtH.iafe  thi.s  op!>ortnnit}  to  slmro 
the  Youth  Serxiee  HurtMu  Uuna\\a>  Shelter  l*rogruni  and  to  faument  on  tluM>i*o- 
1)omhI  Runaway  and  Honiole^'ss  Youth  A*'t  of  19S0.  TImiikyon. 


Subject .  Your  repl>  of  .Jainiary  11.  1077  to  Draft  BuiVtin  of  Decendici-  22,  1976. 
To:  Mr.  Fraucl.s  T.  Hehmau.  A.ssislai.t  Acting  Uogioa»''l  CoinmisMoner  for  Mentirt 


From  :  Rol>ort  M.  Duly.  M.D».  Deputy  Secretary  for  Mental  Health. 

It  is  the  iK'lief  of  this  ofiire  that  the  mentally  !!!  a d« descents  ages  14  to  18 
may  be  bospitahzi'd  intormiuglod  with  the  adnlt  iHipal  tion  at  CiarUs  K*inunlt. 
Wernersx  ille»  and  Alli'Htoun  St.ite  Mental  Hospitals  in  tlie  Xi»rtlicast  Region. 
Thi>  should  in  mo>t  ^ases  pri'Llutle  tlie  necobsity/or  transferring  thvu  out  of  the 
region  and  far  froai  iiome  and  fandl.x  ulio  iiiust  also  l»e  inc!ude<l  iu^tho  ^^eatiaent 
process. 

If  snoli  hospitali;,arions  present  problemN  this  oflitv  sliouid  lie  informed  of  their 
we  may  render  assistance  in  tlieir  correction. 


Policy  Heoarding  St.vte  Men'tak  Hospital  Services  kor  C!in4)REN  and 

Adolescents 

It  Is  the  goal  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Pemisyhania  tliat  children  and  ado- 
lescents will  I>e  tre:ite<l  in  or  near  tlieir  liom^  communities,  siipiwrted  In  the 
treatment  effort  by  tlieir  families  and  res|K)iisibIe  agemies.  To  this  end  It  is  ini 
portaiit  that  all  of  our  .State  Mnital  Hospitals  i*e  prepared  to  uieet  the  needs  of 
these  patients  as  they  are  rt^ferred  to  these  facilities. 


Health. 
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BecauWof  difference*  In  maturity,  developmental  j^vel  and  thenii^^^^^^ 
wo  are  nroiK^slni:  lo  divide  childhood  Into  three  categories,  h  rtli  >  ^ 

hrongU  1^^^^^  14  to  18  yean,  of  age.  Ages  hi rth  through  2  slui  1  } 
'infauts'Mind  will  not  be  admitted  to  Ht«te  Mental  Hospitals.  The  tuo 
irrouHs  sHall  be  designated  "children",  and  "adolescents"  In  that  order, 
^  W     SrS^  (3  through  13).  It  Is  hoM  ^liat  primarily 

nltv-based  outpatient  partial,- or  residential  projrram?*  ^vould  he  meeting  their 
nJ^Hls  a^d  ffihe  miui^^^  treaUuent  at  n  (tfetance  frOm  homeVonld 

"^U  sll^r'i>e  the  policy  of.the 

as  providing  regional  programs  speelllc  for  ^'children   (3  through  U)  and  !iie> 
.i^a^l^  as  fonQu^s:  Southeastern  Region:  Kastoru  State  School  and  I^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Vsychlatrlc  Institute,  and  HaverfQrd  State  Hospltn  , 
\o?rjisten  Ueglon;  Allentown  State  Hospital;  Western  Region:  Mayvleu 
State- Sltal;  Centnd  Region  ;  Kasteru  Pennsylvnnla  V^f^^l^^ 
Haverfortl  State  Hospital.  It  Is  our  policy      V*"^ m/oI  .^^^^^^^^^^ 
eommitteil  to  a  State  Mental  Hospital  he  commltte<l  to  one  of  these  psj(  dntrlo 
hospitals  if  care  Is  requlre<l  beyond  that  which  the  eommnu  ty  «>»  l>r«;^>*\.  ^ 

Adolescents  14  years  and  older  admltletl  to  State  ^  ental  Hospitals  u  der  the 
X various  Act  143  coramlUnent  prot^Miures  shall  h^  admitted  to  auy  and  njl  of  our 
State  Meutal  Hospitals,  whether  or  not  si)eclal  adolescent  Inimtlent  uul  s  exist 
ln\the  facility.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  thlt:  category  of  pai  cuts,  all  State 
Mental  Hospitals  shall  have,' In  iuhHtlo^  to  the  individual  patient  trea  nient 
plaiufor  each  imtlent,  programs  appropriate  to  the:  (1)  devclo^Hnental  level. 
(i>)  nature  of  mental  dli.  rder.  aiul  (3)  educational  status  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted. To  Implement  this  policy  eacli  sui)erintendent  will  upi><»im  a  dlrw'tor  for 
adolescent  programs.  This  director  would  In  turn  be  prov  de<l  w|th  a  sinnMa 
hospital, area  and  sumclent  full  or  part-time  staff  to  supervise  the  developuM'Ut 
of  peer  group  activities,  monitor  Individual  treatment  plans.  pn>vide  family  ami 
agency  involvement,  niul  Insure  right  to  eduenrlou  of  each  eUglhh'  imtiVut  by 
notifying  ami  monitoring  the  involvement  of  the  locnl  Intermediate  I  nit  of  the 
Pennsvlvanla'^Oeparimeut  of  I-^lucation.  Where*  the  eonditiou  of  th-  patient 
warrants,  he  or  ^\\c  may  be  Intermhigled  with  the  adult  hospital  iKumlation.  re- 
ceiving such  sj)ecUlizc(l  services  as  are  Indicated  above  during  pmgnini  hours 

It  is- not  necessnrilv  advisable  nor  Is  It  re<inlred  by  JCAII  or  W\\  regulat  ons 
Umt  a  .separate  adolescent  living  unit  be  malntnined  b>  every  hospital :  only  that 
the  individual  treatUient  plan  he  appropriate  to  nuH^t  the  patients  uee<l»c  and 
that  special  peer  a«  tivltjes  be  available.  ✓  .ov  i    .  *      i  i 

Prior  or  subsequent  to  ailmlsslou  should  an  a<h»leseent  ( 1 4  to  IS)  ]»e  determined 
bv  his  treatment  team  to  retpilre  n  specialized  adolescent  li\iug  aad  treatment 
unit,  the  Countv  Mil/  MR  Adndul-Mrator  .shall  be  notltied.  The  latter  shall  arrange 
for  alternathe'plaeement  If  thN  is  a  available  within  the  U<;giou  If  nor  the  He- 
clonal  iNmunissloner  of  the  Home  Region  .shall  negotiate  with  the  UeglonaKom 
mlssloner  of  the  Ueirlon  to  which  the  patient  is  being  sent  for  out-of-Reglon 
ecmmltment  to  a  dest;;nated  adolescent  yuU  as  listed  above. 

With  regard  to  adolescents  14  to  18.  the  following  shall  be  designated  special 
regional  "adoJescear'  units.  They  are:  Southeastern  Region  r  Kastern  State 
School  and  Hospital.  Xorristnun  State  Hospital,  and  Haverford  Sla  e  Ilasiiltal : 
We«<teni  Heglo*  :  WoodvUlc  Stale  Hospital  and  Warren  StJite  H'lNpUal ;  Central 
Region:  Norri  aowa  State  liosplUil  and  Ha\erford  Slate  IIosi>ital:  N;>rtheJist- 
ern  Region:  Xorrlstown  State  Iloj^pltal  and  Eastern  State  School  and  Hosp  fal 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  ImplementuHon  of  this  i)Oll<  \.  we  are  reouestlug  that 
the  Sni>erlntendents  uf  tho.se  huspitahs  not  currei.tlj  ha\  Ini;  dc-^lgnatwl  acbdo^t'cnt. 
and/or  children's  living  units  Inform  us  qs  to  the  ( urrent  statiis^theirjliro- 
graming  for  adoIe.sctmt  imHenrs.  inelndinu'.  the  nana'  ami  (lassUication  of  the 
person  de.slgnate<l  as  Director  of  Adole.scent  Prouram.s. 


CoMMONWEAI.Tn  ov  Pknvsvi.vania. 

yovciiihcr  29.  1977. 

Subject:  Judge  Wesner  Ix?tter  re  Adole.^cenl  Institutional  Services. 
To*  Wilbur  M.  Lutz.  MX)..  Superinteudenl.  Wernersville  State  Hospital. 
From:  Allen  Ilandford,  M.D..  Director.  Children  and  Yoatli  Services.  Office  of 
Mental  Heahh.  ,  , 

Regarding  mv  recommendations  to  .Judge  Wesner  concernlnc  hospitalization 
of  adolescents. 'it  is  the  exi)€ctatlon  of  this  office  that  all  of  the  State  meutal 
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hospitals  offer  appniprlnte  liHlf>!dunI  treatment  plaiw  and  prograijis.ns  well  n. 
liviug  ipmrlerM  fur  pntiout.s  14  jears  and  older  sent  to  them  nnder  the  varion 
Act  143  conmiitnient  procednres.  If  hiwU  [a  not  the  ease  at  Weruersville,  yo 
shonld  bephi  to  take  sncli  steps  as  are  ne^esjsary  to  be  hi  coiapllanee.  This  woid 
include  the  apiwlutment  of  a  mental  health  professional  as  director  iTor  ndolescei 
programs,  who  wonld  In  tnrn  sniwrvlse  the  development  of  peer  nctlvltlea.  mon 
tor  Indivldnal  treatment  plans  nnd  Insnre  rlg)it  to  tnlucatlun  hy  notification  of 
the  local  Intermediate  Unit,  of  Peiins^ivanla  Department  of  Edncatlon  npon 
admission  of  the  above,' 

Where  the,  condition  of  the  patient  warrants,  be  or  she  nmy  be  IntermlnRled 
with  the  Kcnernl  hospital  impulatldn.  recelvhiK  snch  of  the  above  siKJcIallzed 
services  as  ore  Indicated  h.\  devehipmental  level,  natnre  of  mental  disorder,  and 
eilucational  statns. 

For  these  pnnwses  we  consider  jc^eneral  psychiatrists  to  be  qualltled  hy  the 
nature  of  their  training:  to  treat  adolescents  and  to  direct  the  treatment  team 
in  all  other  aspects  of  their  management. 

It  is  neither  advisable  nor  roqntred  by  JCAIl  or  Dl'W  Regnlations  that  a  Sep- 
arate adolescent  hoashiK  nniff^o  nuilntaiued  ..onl.\^  that  the  Indhldnal  treatment 
phin  iKi  appropriate  to  meet  the  patient  s  needs,  luid  that  special  \)cer  activities 
l>o  availal>le  wliere  Indicated. 

Shonld  an  adx>le$cent  be  determlne<l  by  the  treatment  team  to  rcqnire  a  8i)eclal- 
ized  nnit.  >im  are  qnite  right  in  indicating  that  upon  notlhcatlon  by  tiie  snpedn- 
tendent  the  referrin;:  1)^1*  as  airent  for  the  ConntA'  MIL  MR  Administrator,  or 
the  latter  Iifmself  shuidd  nmke  the  alternati\e  referral  either  within  or  outside 
the  iiome  Uegion  to  a  designated  adolescent  unit.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sending 
UeKlonul  (*omDiissh>ner  shall  assist  b>  ..^.ecnring  uj^^'reement  from  tlie  receiving 
UeKional  Cumniissioner  f«>r  hospitalization  in  his  UcKlon  before  the  transfer  of 
the  patient. 

Should  yon  re<iuire  clariticuthm.  please  feel  at  liberty  to  cpnta^tjhis  oUlce. 

COMMONWKAI.Tir  OF  PKNNSYLVAMA. 

/  Scpicmhcr  26,  1011. 

Subject .  Adulesrent^  IntermlnKle<l  with  Adtdt  Patients  )\\  State  Mental  Hospitals. 
To.  SniH^hitendents  State  Mental  Htispltals.  Re;);ional  Onnmissioners  for  MH. 

County  MH/MU  AdniiniHtrators*  Juvenile  Court  .TudRes. 
Fnim.  H.  Allen  Handfo.d.  M.D..  Director.  Children  und  Youth  Servlces^Offlc 

of  Mental  Healtli.  . 
ThrouBli ,  Robert  M.  DjUy.  MJ).,  r)ei)nty  Secretary  au^Commlssiouer  of  Mental 
Health.  \  *  ^^^^..^.-^ 

This  is  to  call  your  attention  joji-rccOut  lejral  opinion  from  our  General  Coun* 
sel  with  reganl  ti^  tlicJutermTuKhntr  of  adult  patients  and  adolescents  In  State 
mental  husijltul^-  )^*e  are  ndvlse<l  that  nothing:  in  Act  143  or  the  Ment...  Health 
AcLjjf  l^)t»0  prohibits  phulUK  i^rsouH  between  14  and  IS  years  of  a;re  with  older 
patients  where  this  is  deemed  by  us  to  be  desirable. 

We  are  therefore  advising  yon  that  adolcKoent  patients  14  years  and  older 
umy  l»e  bu.spituUzed  and  intenninKle<l  with  adtdt  patients  In  all  of  our  State 
mental  hospitals,  They  are  to  receive  an  appropriate  Individual  treatment  plan 
nnd  .M'r vices  as  indicated  by  the  nature^>f  tlieir  mental  disaldlity. 

The  local  educational  aRency  (schovl  district  or  Intermediate  Unlt)iT;  to  he 
notlHed  bf  the  admission  to  the  hospital  so  that  an  Individual  Kducatlnnal  Pro> 
);rani  under  their  Right  to  Kdncntlon may  inr-developcd  While  they  a^e  in  the 
hospital.  \ 

The  Intern  of  his  policy  Is  to  Insure  treatment  close  to  home  and  family  In 
the  patient's  own  county  or  region.  If  possible.  In  close  cooperation  with  his 
parents  or  the  ajreocy  of  custody  and  the  refer  ring  ajrency.  This  is  to  Insure 
rapid  i'etuni  of  the  imtlent  to  his  home  community.  ^ 

Please  also  he  advised  th-^t  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  polldy  \h  discontinue 
cnrrontlj*  estab]l.«<hed  dlscix.  adolescent  units  now  present  in  State  mental 
hospitals.  The  presence  of  such  units  continues  to  be  an  e^^senthil  part  of  our 
mental  hetilth  Institutional  system.  Adolescents  may  be  referred  to  such  discrete 
units  if  the  .superintendent  of  the  hospital  to  which  the  adolescent  has  been  ad- 
mitted determines  that  due  to  extreme  Immaturity,  special  needs,  or  other  Indl-' 
vidua!  requirements  Jie/she  wonld  best  be  treated  In  such  a  unit.  The  mecha- 
nism for  such  a  referral  would  be  back  to  the  referring  base  service  unit  through 


th«  Refcional  Commlwloiipr  of  Me/ital  Honlth  to,  the  Reffioni^l  Oommlsaloner 
of  Mental  Health  in  the  Reulon  toM'hIch  the  patient  Is  belnj?  referred.  All  must 
agree  and  the  appropriate  recommitment  instituted  before  such  tranafer  may 
occur.*  '  /  .  i 

With  refrnrd  to  staff  needJi,  professional  competence  to  treat  adolescents  as 
well  ns  adult  patients  must  be  ni^umed  by  the  nature  of  the  trnlnInK  of  license*! 
P«ychiatri8ts.  Other  mental  health  professionals  \vlll  Ik>  expecte<l  to  cooperate 
III  the  development  of  the  individual  treatment  plans  for  adolescents  in  their 
hoH])!taIs.  Puring  the  non'Sleepli/^  hours  programs  for  adolescents  such  ns  social- 
isation, recreation,  as  y\'ell  ns  bther  treatment  modalities  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Coordinator  for  Adolescent  programs. 

With  n«nrd  to  the  treatment  of  children  13  and  younger  It  shall  continue  to 
be  the  pohcy  of  this  office  that  such  younger  children  shall  l»e  treated  on  dis- 
crete approval  wuUh  as  currentfly  established  In  selected  State  mental  hospitals 
across  the  State.  Where  such  children  must  be  hospitalize<l  outaide  of  their 
county  or  region,  the  procetluritj  estnbli8he<l  by  Act  143  .shall  prevail. 


Questions  with'  regard  to  ^'i 


his  staff  Sa  the  Office  of  Meittnl  Health 


a  iwlicy  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Handford  or 


CoMMONWJIAI.Tlt  OK  Pr.NN*8YLVAT?IA, 

Subject:  Data  Request 
To:  H.  Allen  Handford.  M.D. 
From:  Ronald  B. turtle.  Ph.  D< 
Through :  Victor  X.  Fongemie,  Th.  D. 

Per  your  July  22nd  re<piest.  attached  you  will  And  the  number  of  children  and 
youth  in  State  Mental  Hospltnlfi.  5-i9  years  old  (as  of  G/.30/7C). 

Please  note  that  reports  ge/ienated  from  the  data  used  categorical  age  group- 
ings that  combinwl  18  and  III  year  olds.  Tor  future  reports  to  be  generated  for 
fiscal  yejir  11177/78.  the  age  cafegorles  of  instUutionallzed  ivatlents  ciiu  be  changed 
tp  more  accunitely  reflect  .vojir  datn.noeds.  I  would  appceciato  your  input  as  to . 

whicli  age  categories  would  b«most  uselul  to  your  needs.    -  • 

Attachment.  i  .  • 

ywmftrr  of  chitdrcn  in  State  fitcntal  hospitaU  5  to  ?9  tienrx  of  age  aft  of  Jun<*  SO. 

\  197G 

^  Xumher  of 

Facility:  \  I  ^'^"'"-^ 

Allentown  -V   2i 

Clarks  Summit  :   ^ 

Dnnville   -i-  -  

Dixmont   

Embreeville  

Falrview  -   \% 

Harrisburg  . — -  -  — —  .^^ 

Haverford  t   -^S 

Hollidaysburg    ^ 

Mayview  -      ^4 

Xorristown  ^  ^I. 

Philadelphia  -  -   7" 

Retreat   ]1L 

Sotrierset    *^ 

Tormnce  '  ,   H 

Warren      ^ 

'Wemersville  ^   2o 

Woodvillo  -   °" 

Bppr  —   •  S 

BssH   -r — 

WS5SH  «  -  -   ^ 

\         Total  1..,   ^» 

J  ^    Senator  BA^ni.  Now  if  we  could  have  oitr  next  panel,  Mark  A. 
Thenncs.  director,  Nation^  Youth  Work  Alliance;  Barbara  Sylvester, 
Q--?e  chairman,  National  Advisor}'  Committeo  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
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•  1        ,  "*  . 

DolinqiiQiicv  Prevention,  and  iPcarl  West,  director,  •Department  of 
Youth  Anth9nty,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

FAXEL  OF:  MABK  A.  THENSES,  DIBECTOB,  KATBNAI  7017TH 
WOBK  ALLIAKCE;  BARBAPA  STLVESTEB,  Vld| CHAISMAIV; 
XATIOXAL  ABVISOKT  COHIOTTEE  OH  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
BEUKaUEHCT  PBEVENTIOH;  AND  FEABL  WEST,  BIBECTOB, 
BEPABTMENT  OF  TOUTH  AUTHOBITt,  SACBAMENTO,  CAIIF. 


Seiva  tcr  B^vYin  Mr.  Thcnncs,  wKy  don't  yow  start  olTT  ' 
Mr.  Turn  NKfi.  Thank  you  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this. mom-  . 
inp  for  the  Xatibnal  Yoiith  Work  Alliafico. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  just  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
issues  in  my  written  remarks* 

^Vi^  had  a  niceting  of  25  youth  workers  from  around  the  country 
for  the  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  to  set  our  youth  policy  posi- 
tions. I  would  like  to  report  on  some  of  those  and  give  you  some  otjicr 
comments  on  some  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  alliance  membcrsliip  supjjorts  a  higher  appropriation  for  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  of  $140  million,  and  for  the  Runaway  Youth 
Actof  Sanniillion.        *  ^ 
T  think.  Senator,  that  in  ti^rnis  of  

^  Senator  Bavh.  Tf  you  will  excuse  mo.  I  have  to  slip  out.  I  will  be 
right  back.  We  will  have  Ms.  Jolly  continue  to  preside  here. 
^Mr.  TiiKXNUs.  T  think  that  if  we  look  at  some  of  the  things  that 
<^bnvc  worked,  the  deinsfitutionalization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Aot,\ 
tho  i-cmoval  of  kids  fron\  jails,  and  the  housing  for  nmaways  under 
the  runaway-  youth  program,  we  see  that  the  costs  for  housing  th6se 
kids,  have  i-eally  soared  over  the  lasl  3  years  in  terms  of  the  fuel,  costs 
and  other  energj^-i-elated  costs  for  housing. 

T  think  also,  iuterins  of  the  losses  suffered  fromjnflation,  that  with  ^ 
continuing  the  appropriation  at  the  same  level  Jffr.the  last  3  years, 
there  is  more  than/siirnificant  justification  to  ii/crease  n  higher  ap- 
propriation level,  we  havp  seen  n  decrease  in  the  availability  of  serv- 
ices and  the  purchasing  power  at  least  of  the  dollars  now  being  pro- 
posed. 

,     T  think  the  other  issue  that  I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention 
1  would  be  the  l>osition  of  the  Ofiice  of  Jiu-enile  Justice/ 

Tlio  alliance  lins  l>een  suppoi-ting  autonomy 'for  the  administrator, 
j  and  a  :^tronger  role  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice.  We  believe  the 
J  way  to  l)ost  aoponu>lish  this  is  throurh  a  fourth  organizational  struc- 
;  ture.  Tf  this  could  l)e  accomplished  throiurh  the  Senate  langua<re  and 
we  obtain  ti  t^oparate  line  itc  i  in  the  FederaiKbudget  for  Juvenile 
Justine,  we  feel  that  this  would  address  s..me>t>f  our  concerns. 
T  th'nk  anothei^concern  that  the  alliance  membership  has  had  is 
_  ^what  has  happo^fnl  with  delinquency  prevention.  Tho  act.  among 
youtli  adyooates.  is  known  as  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  T  think  this 
i*.  no  ncrident.  T  think  tha^  the  delinquency  prevention  part  of  this 
act  has  been  totally  neglected,  • 

™  ■  loo  . 
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Every  5  years  or  so  tho  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  will  launch  a  ^ 
juvenile  delinquency  pre\ention  program,  but  basically  that  kind  of 
programing  around  the  country  has  come  to  a  halt  for  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  measure.  ^r,r.r^  r^r^r^  4-1.  4^ 

California,  for  example,  has  a  small  program,  about  $200,000  that 
they  fund  >v  itli  State  iijoncy.  I  bejicve  that  the  Office  should  be  directed 
to  create  a  free-standing  Uelinqucncy  prevention  program  not  unsim- 
UaLto-the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  unobligated 
Imids  or  the  reverted  funds  that  return  to  OJJ  from  nonparticipating 
Stales  could  be  carniarked  and  put  into  that  program.  ^ 

What  we  have  heard  f  rqm  youth  workers  around  the  country  is,  with 
the  current  Federal  approach  of  coining  up  with  Federal  gnidelinos, 
it  isr  in  addition,  on  creativity  coming  from  communities  wlicre  local 
communities  know  their  needs  best  and  are  incapable  of  really  re- 
sponding in  a, creative  wayjto,  a  set  of  rigid  Federal  guidelines. 

Any  Federal  delinquency  prevention  program  should  allow  for  tho 
funding  of  unsolicited  programs  that  come  from  indigenous  commu- 
nity groups. 

Tho  other  position  of  the  alliance  thlft'I  would  Jike  to  draw  to  your 
attention  was  cloquentlv  stated  yesterday  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
.General,  Charles  KenfreV,  and  that^is  the  rcmovnl  of  children  from 
jails,  _     "  . 

Tho  National  Youth  Work  Alliance  has  jrone  on  record  as  support- 
ing this  position.  Certainly  the  Justice  Department  is  to  bo  com- 
mended for  their  support  of  this  position.  It  is  probably  one  of 
'   most"  progressive  things  that  the  Justice  Department  has  over  come 
out  for  in  terms  of  supporting  kids. 

Ms.  Jolly,  lliev  should  ho  commended.  However,  for  r>  yoai^s,  Sen- 
ator Bavhjias  had  section  223 (t3).  which  relates  to  the  separation  of 
'  all  invenilcs  from  adults  in  any  institution.  ^ 

We  undei^tand  that  the  Justice  Di-partinent  at  this  point  oyer 
yetlrs  has  said  that  only  10  States  out  of  50  have  reported  compliance 
with  that  section.  "  .  , 

We  reallv  hope  that  thev  monitor  that  a  little  stronger  so  we  just 
don't  have  States  tlmt  rcjxirt  compliance,  but  States  who  actually  are 

in  compliance.  •  ,  ,.1  i. 

Mr,  TnKXKF.s  T  think  that  in  the  lonor  run,  tho  other  issue  tliat 
related  to  that,  T  think  if  wo  look  down  tho  road  to  what  the  Juvenile 
Ju«t»ro  Act  ^hould'bo  doiu.<r.  is  trying  to  take  a  look  at  who  is  loft  m 
tho  lails  and  the^risons  in  this  country.  ' 

I  think  the  most  suroossful  thins:  and  certainly  one  of  tho  most 
visible  thin<rs  about  tho^  Juvenile  Justice  Act  has  boon  not  only  the  do- 
institntionalization  and\somo  of  those  statistics  that  wore  reported  tn 
the  committee  |\'esterdayl  hut  also  some  of  the  changes  in  State  legisla- 
tion that  have  occurred  in  over  30  States. 

T  think  what' we  see  is  a  trade-off  that  was  l>oin<r  made  l>ot ween  what 
kinds  of  services  State  leqrisiatures  would  allow  to  be  provided  for 
status  offenders  and  nonoffenders  and  then  the  trade-off  was  that  more 
serious  treatment  or  punishment  options  were  set  up  for  the  serious 

offenders.  ,       ^  n  x  n 

Wliat  we  have  seen  is  a  growing  number  of  States  allow  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  young  people,  at  younger  ages,  allowed  into  an 
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adult  cOrrecUofial  syBtem  wliich  is  a  proven  failure  for  an  ever-grow- 
ing numW^f  crimes. 

I  tljirtk  that  what  we  would  urge  tbe.  Congress  to  do  in  tei*ms  of 
looking  at  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Juvenile  J ustice  Act,  to  Jdok  at  the 
possibiHty  of  creating  a  program  or  at  least  looking  a^sdme  umond- 
inents  over  tlie  next  few  years  that  can  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
terms  of  the  inequal  treatment  for  minority  youth  tliat  Avas  pointed 
out  yesterday. 

If  vou  take  into  consideration  the  (lemogmpliics,  I  tliink  wlmt  we 
will  find  by  the  mid-1980Vib  a  ju\tjnila  justicx?  s^ystem  in  this  country 
that  by  far  predominantly  incarcerates  minority  young  people. 

Some  of  tlieso  diffei-oncos  in  tmitment  I  tJrjik  are  obscene. 

I  think  that  the  issue  is  not  so  much  public  i^afety  as  it  is  the  human 
services  providers*  inability  to  coiX".  with  these  kids. 

I  think  part  of  it,  from  my  cxmn-ience,  begins  ^looking  at  the  role  of 
human  service  providers,  purticniarly  cmployeil  bj  public  government. 

I  think  that  what  we  see  in  the  major  cities  is  well-intentioned 
>outh  workoi^s,  for  example,  caught  up  and  dehtimaiiized  in  a  bureau- 
— Y  cratif  system  that  they  are  trying  to  work  in  t^  serve  kids, 

I    I  think  that  any  i)rogi*am  that  tries  to  look  at  what  to  do  to  help 
Ui-l.s  thai  are  remaining  in  prisons  and  in  tliq  jails  really  \\nsto  seek 
\va\r>  to  fund  indigenous  community  groups  in  their  communities  to 
stMTe  tbe^kids  hi  their  own  comnnmities. 

Ktliink  that  is  probably  one  of  the  major  .shoi-toomings,  so  far,  of 
Jho  Jn^'cnile^JusticeAct.  / 

I  think  the  other  thing  that  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  do  is 
*'an*fnlly  review  some  of  tho  langiui^e  contained  in  the  IIou^  bi!!,  par- 
t*  ularl\  the  monitoring  reqniiTments  and  i\jquiriMnent&  around  com- 
plinnro  witli  deinstitutionalization. 

Some  of  that  language  yort  conld  drive  a  Mack  tnick  through  in 
term  .  of  the  exceptions.  Now  whether  the  laiuruagc  in  the  hill  itself 
•>lit>ultl  1h»  changed  or  \."hcther  tin*  language  in  the  confei-ence  repoi-t,  it 
is  extremely  unclear.  I  think  jit  would  tend  to  weaken  some  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  with  thje  Juvenile  Jn.stice  Act  over  the  last  few 
years. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  addivss  the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  We  have 
made  a  number  of  suggestions  in  tenns  of  different  programing  there 
'     to  inci'ease  the  size  of  the  gi  ants. 

T  think  T  would  like  to  draw  ^a  couple  of  thihgs  to  your  attention. 
On<»  of  the  concerns  that  \\e  have— there  is  a  meeting  two  doors  down 
t'lM  hall,  of  the  Senate  Budget  Conmiihee.  and  they  are  expected  later 
Mii.s  aftt-moon  or  tomoiTow  to  come  up  with  a  pmjMxsal  to  either  elimi- 
nat<i  LE.\  A  and  possibly  eliminate  the  Oflirr  nf  Juvenile  Justice,  not 
li.^Minilar  from  what  the  ITonse  Butlget  Committee  tlid  last  week. 

Thi'  Pi-evSident  has  also  announced  a  freeze  on  hiring.  IVe  have  seen 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  sav  tli^t  it  needs  another  50  slots. 

J  think  that  the  Concrress  needs  t^  Ix^irin  to  look  at  the  two  titles  of 
art,  title  TT  and  title  fTT.  and  lo^jc  at  some  of  the  rationale  of  how 
Miev  aiv  .sot  up  in  the  Federal  Goveniment.  ' 

T  would  urge  the  Congi-eas  to  examine  two  options.  The  firs-t  option 
would  bo  to  transfer  the  Emiaway  Youth  .Vet  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  ' 
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The  Runaway  Youth  Act  is  funded  with  $11  million  and  has  ap- 
nroximatelv  20  job  or  stuff  slots  connected  with  it. 
^  Se  otheV  JuvenUc  Justice  Act  is  funded  with  $100  million.  It  has 
approximately  40  staff  slots  that  are  filled  at  this  tune. 

Ms.  Jolly.  That  may  or  may  not  bo  a  gootl  idea.  However,  as  vou 
know,  in  the  emtiro  budget  process  thei-e  is  usually  much  difficulty  when 
you  transfer  one  agency  to  anof  her,  to  get  ( ho  Same  appropriation  that 
•     acency  may  havo  in  HEW,  and  then,  the  slots. 

Of  coui4  as  you  know,  right  now  there  arc  no  additional  slots  for 
either  tJie  Juvenile  Justice  Office  or  HEW  in  tlTO^i^rosidont's  fiscal  year 

^^?Lyi?soinewhero  down  the  line  there  should  bo  all  sorts  of  chil- 
dren's prom-ams  combined  in  .m  office,  an  advocacy  offico  for  youtn, 
.   .   but  right  now,  I  think  it  would  l>o  very  difficult  to  do.  We  can't  even 
^cet  any  more  slots  for  th'^  Juvenile  Justice  Office. 
.      Mr  TiiEXNKS.  Well,  T  think  yon  ai-e  addressing  the  concern  hero; 
that  is,  that  there  are  additional  possibilities  of  bringing  personnel  on 
to  a  comprehensive  and  combined  juvenile  justice  program. 

AIs.  Jolly.  Not  when  the  President  lias  a  freeze  on. 

Mr  TiiEVvK^.  Well,  if  von  combined  the  two,  you  need  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Appropriations  Act.  as  T  iindei-stand  it.  to  combine  two. 

T  think  that  the  other  option  to  give  serious  consideration  to  is  the 
possibilitv  of  transferring  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  TTE}\ . 

The  original  rationale  for  putting  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  in  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  was  that  LEAA  had  n  svstem  m  place,  that  tliey 
were  already  funding  juvenile  programs  ancj  it  would  1>e  easy  to  con- 
tinue tl)at  kind  of  thing.  .  w  1  . 

Should  the  Congress  cut  LEAA  in  half  or  cut  it  out  completel>  in 
this  year  or  next  vear.  that  rationale  diminishes.  .  i  i  ^  m 

T  think  that  in  terms  of  the  snpport  services  that  are  provided  to  tlie 
Office  of  Jnvenilc^  Jnsu.o.  that  wonld  probahlv  replace  those  Iwth  at 
'  the  national  and  at  the  local  level  and  would  probably  cost  us  anotlier 
910milHon  out  of  iuvenile  justice  fnnds,  ,       \  t 

Tho<^e  support  svstems  exist  within  HEW  alroadv.  Tn  terms  of  an 
era  of  bndget  cnttina  and  fisail  responsibilitv.  this  kind  of  an  option 
t  think  should  1)e  taken  a  look  ^it  over  the  next  few  years. 

:Ms.  Joixy.  Thank  you  \Qvy  much.  :Mr.  Tlicnnes. 

Mr.  TuEN-NKS.  Thank  you*  .  ,         .     i  a  i  • 

'    Ms.  Tolly.  Barbara  Sylvester.  Vice  Chair  of  the  Vational  Advisorv 

/committee.  .  ^^^^-.—^ 

,  TSSTIMOIT'  or  BAKBAK.  SYLVESTER 

^      Ms.  SwKSTEu.  Thank  vou  Madame  Chairi)erson.  ,  .    .  n 

Ms.  Jolly.  Yonr  statement  will  he  included  in  the  record  m  full,  at 
i       thocondnsion  of  vonr  ornHesfimony.  ^    ,  . 

SvLn%STKR.  We  \vould  like  to  state  to  Senator  Bavh  that  we 
in/the  Caioliuas  wonld  like  him  to  know  that  it  lias  been  a  long  time 
'      since  he  has  i)een  down  to  meet  the  youth  workers. 

T  mo«t  osperinlly  wonld  wart  to  thank  mv  own  senior  Senator. 
Strom  Thurmond,  for  Xi^m^r  a  part  of  this  committee. 

Ms.  JoLL^\  Ho  anoloj'ized  earlier  this  inornin.fr  for  not  being  able 
to  i-emain  hero.  He  had  to  jio  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

meetini?.  ^  , 

O  Ms.  SvLVKS-rFR.  T  think,  too.  that  at  this  time  T  must  point  out  and 
EKJ[Cmld  like  it  to  be  in  the  record  that  Senator  Thurmond  estabhshed 
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a  scholariihip  and  a  training  school  in  South  Carolina  for  %younpter  ^ 
who  would  like  to  further  his  educatiom  It  is  not  J'^^fJ^A^^^ 
Thurmond.  It  was  named  for  a  young  man  that  ho  has  watched  grow 
up.  T  would  like  for  that  to  .be  a  part  of  the  record, 

Ms.  Jolly.  Certainly.  ,  .  ,  .       r,       •**  t 

Ms.  Sylyest^ui.  On  behalf  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  i 
most  certainly  am  delighted  to  be  hero  and  submit  a  summary  of  our  ^ 
position  on  tho  reauthoriz^atioii.  .  .1     •  f  Vn 

I  wiirconfino  my  comments  today  to  present  tho  views  of  tho  iNa- 
tional  Advisory  Committeo  which  wo  bejieve  are  the  most  signihcant 
to  tho  youth  o'f  this  coimtry  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

I  will  then'try,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  answer  any  questions, 
MadanioClmirladv,'that  you  may  have.  •  ,  ^ 

On  l)ehalf  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  1  wish  to  com- 
mend you  oil  this  excellent  legislation  that  yoii  have  been  a  part  of,  and 
most  certainly  Senator  Ba  vh  heli>ed  initiate. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  here  that  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  continually  fought  against  any  dilution  of  any  part  of  the  ac^ 
most  (HMlainlv,  tho  .s(H:tion  dealing  with  children  locked  in  ]ails,  of 
which  we  know  there  are  very,  very  many.  Yet,  as  with  any  issue 
as  complex  as  juvenile  justice,  I  must  point  out  to  you  that  there 
are  bound  to  he  difTerencos  of  opinion,  and  there  most  certainly  are. 

Before  I  touch  on  thoFe,  I  would  like  to  say  that  your  amendment,  * 
which  require^  that  an  i'\aluation  he  conducted  of  programs  such  as 
"scared  stniight,"  is  an  excellent  example  of  concurrence. 

Tho  National  Ad\isorv  Committee  considered  a  recommendation  to 
revise  the  JJDP  Act  to  include  an  emphasis  on  violent,  serious,  or 
chronic  juvenile  otfenders. 

Althougli  this  is  an  important  issue,  the  Committeo  opposes  such 
a  rovision  in  import  of  the  existinir  legislation,  which  permits  the 
u^e  of  its  fundh  foi"  progi  ams  targeted  on  violent  and  serious  crime.^ 

Hoamt  research  indicates  that  the  norct^ntage  of  tiie  known  juvenile- 
related  offenses  iinohiuiT  violent  and  serious  crime  is  verv  small. 

Tlie  unifoiTU  crime  reports  state  that  approximately  less«than'l 
percent  of  juvenile  arrests  ni'o  for  violent  cnme. 

The  .Tuvenile  Justice  and  Delimiuency  Prevention  Act  has  made, 
and  continues  to  make,  important  strides  toward  removing  from  the ^ 
Justice  s\steni  tlio>e  u)uth^  \slio  do  not  need  its  authority  to.hahilitatjv 
themselves.  ^ 

^y^\  believe  that  the  act  should  continue  to  focus  on  these  young 
peonlo. 

Furthermore,  in  the  findinnrs  and  declaration^  of  the  piirpopo  of  this 
act,  whicli  is  section  101.  we  did  not  find  that  it  mentions,  although 
later  in  the  act  it  does  mention,  minority  youth. 

The  Advisorv  Committee  is  requesting  that  von  also  include  in  sec- 
tion 101  minority  youths,  the  mentallv  retarded,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  developmentallv  disabled.  ^ 

Research  conducted  by  the  National  Centei*  for  Juvenile  Justice 
states  that  minority  yoliths  are  referred  to  the  court  more  often, 
detained  more  frequently,  and  incarcerated  at  n  higher  rate  than  their 
white  counterparts. 
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alost  corUiinlv,  this  is  not  nows  to  iis.  We  are  very  aware  that  these 
segments  of  our  population  have  been  pushed  aside  onto  the^back  row 
for  much  too  long*  -  ^         .        ^  u 

strongly  recommend  that  additional  attention  and  resources  be 
focusfed^n  the  problems  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  the  disadvantaged^ 
and  minoi*ity  youth,  including  greater  einphasis  on  emotionally,  phys-^ 
ically,  and'mentally  disturbed  juvenile  offenders. 

With  respect  to  the  structural  position  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention^  tlie  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  act  be  revised  to  provide  for  the  Office  to  be  a^eparate 
organizational  entity  under  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research 
and  Statistics,  OJAKS,  and  thus,  on  a  par  witli  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  '  . 

We  would  support  your  amendments  to  delegate  final  authority  to 
the  Administrator  of  th#  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  and  provisions  of  the  act. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  believe  that  the  Office  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent arm,  or  a  separate  box,  under  the  OJAES  structure  with 
provisions  for  the  administrative  authority  and  the  support  services 
necessary  to  properly  carry  out  and  manage  the  mandates  of  the  act. 

^  We  further  suppoii  that  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  remain  within  the  Office  and  maintain 
the  integrity  of  Us  research  functions  by  retaining  its  authority  to  con- 
duct  basic  research. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Congressman  Railsback  sent  us  a  letter  yesterday.  He 
was,  of  course,  the  first  proponent  of  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  along  with  Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Bayh.      ^         ^  , 

He  sent  Senator  Bayh  a  verv  strong  letter  in  stipport  of  retaining 
that  provision.  We  have  that  available. 

Ms.  Stl\xsitr.  Wo  believe  that  OJJDP's  mandate  to  provide  the 
necessarv  resources,  leadership,  and  coordination  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  efforts  cer- 
tainly warrants  organizational  parity^with  NIJ,LEAA,  and  BJS.^ 

Given  our  present  economic  situation,,  inflation,  and  the  limited  re- 
sources available,  it  is  crucial  to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  youth 
at  thi?  time  bv  giving  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  the  priority  it 
deserves,  as  an  independent  agency  under  OJABS,  lest  it  be  lost  in 
the  reorganizational  shuffle  or  diminished  in  the  budgetary  process. 

Another  issue  of  jcroat  concern  to  the  NAC  is  the  detention  of 
juveniles  in  adult  jails  and  lockups.  The  Attorney  General  has  pro- 
posed  that  "*  *  *  in  reauthorizin^r  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act,  Congress  absolutely  prohibii  the  detention  or 
confinement  of  juveniles  in  any  institution  in  which  adults,  whether 
convicted  or  awaiting  trial,  are  confined.'' 

Before  I  continue  with  that,  I  would  like  to  inject  inv  own  personal 
obsen'ation  on  this.  T  ran  liear  States  screaminf^  at  the  top  of  their 
luncs.  "Yo\i  are  not  thinking  al>out  the  oo.st  of  this." 

T  also  can  imaidne  invself  asking  them  how  many  children  they  have 
in  the  juvenile  justice  kvstein.  Tliev  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  but 
T  believe  that  if  I  went  to  an  area  of  the  countiT  where  fish  hatcheries 
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are,'l  could  ask  them  the  number  of  fish,  hatcheries  they  had,  and  they 
would  sliootUiemuftber  off  like  this.  • 

I  could  ask  tlicm  the  amount  of  money  they  spend  on  children  in 
trouble,  ;or  children  with  problem^,  and  they  could  not  tell  me,  but 
they  would  be  able  to  tell  me  the  exact  dollar  and  cents  if  I  were  asking 
them  abbut  the  financial  operation  of  fish  hatcheries,  - 
So,  thiat  to  me  would  bo  aosohitely  no  excuse,  not  to  remove  cluldren. 
Ms.  JoiXY.  1  think  it  would  be  interesting  to-let  the  record  show  that 
last  year  citizens  of  the  United  States,  adults^spent  more  monev  on 
toys  for  children  and  more  money  oA  pets.  It  is  in  the  billions  of  dollars, 
billions,  but  not  tiie  same  kind  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  tlie  problem 
,  children  we  have. 

Ms.  SyiaicSter.  The  NAC,  in  its  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice, 
supports  the  Attorney  Greneral's  proposal.'lt  is  standard  4.26,^and  I 
read  that  to  you  now : 

Detention  facilities  should  be  located  within  the  community  from  which  they 
draw  their,  population.  SucH  facllttles  should  not  be  on  the  grounds  of  an  Instl* 
tntlon,  used  to  house  adults  accusetl  or  convicted  of  committing  a  criminal 
offense. 

That  isoneof  theNAC's  standards. 

The  hunns  and  tragedies  tlmt  result  from  the  jailing  6f  juveniles  are 
well  documented  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rosemary.  Sarri  and  other 
experts,  who  wei-e  before  the  U.S.  Senate^Snbcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  the  hear- 
ings on  the  detention  and  jailing  of  juveniles;  in  1979. 

Surely  wo  all  know  that  placement  of  juveniles  in  adult  jails,  under 
the  condition  that  they  are  to  remain  separate  and  apart  from  the 
adults,  has  i-epoatedlv  failed,  over  and  over  and  over  ajrain. 

In  the  study  entitled  ."Children  in  Adult  Jails:  1976,"  conducted  by 
tlue  Children':^  Defense  Fund,  441)  jails  were  visited  an  States  with  sepa- 
rate and  apart  provisions  on  the  books,  and  only  35.9  percent  oouid 
assui-e  substantial  sepai-ation,  42.3  percent  of  the  jails  provided  partial 
separation,  and  21.8  i)erceiit  assured  no  separation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ho|)e  that  your  committee  will  consider  the  re- 
authorizatflon  proposal  pi-esontcd  by  the  Attorney  General  for  further 
strengtheninfT  the  intent  of  tlip  Jtivenilc  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention -^ct  by  amending  section  223(a)  (13),  to  require  the  removal 
of  juveniles  from  inappropriate  facilities,  and  thus  help  to  insure  that 
iuvpnilps  will  ixiceivp  the  services  and  treatment  they  mav  require  and 
deserve,  as  well  as  the  safety  to  which  they  are  entitled  while  being 
detained. 

It  is  absolutelv  no  secret  that  the  National  Advisory  Committee  has 
very  emphatically  stated  that  States  not  meeting  that  requirement  of 
section  99^(ii\{\Z)  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  participation 
in  the  XTDP  Act. 

The  XAC  supports  the  amendments  in  this  bill  which  increase  citi- 
zen nartiripation  and  strenfrthen  the  role  of  the  State  advisory  frroups. 

We  have  a)so  recommended  an  amendment  that  would  provide  for 
the  representation  of  the  State  advisory  groups  on  the  National  Ad- 
vison*  Committee. 

>^s  a  citizen  trx-inqr  tn  improvo  tho  luvpniV  iu«tice  system  nationally, 
and  in  my  tvery  dear  State  of  South  Carolina,  I  know  the  importance 
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of  increasing  tho  opportunities  for  citizen  advocate  groups  participat- 

'ifdo^iiri' -a  wc  can  talk  and  we  can  , 
m^e'^SeSSS'but  Madam  ChaWady  untU  we  e^^^^^^^ 
^iety  on  what  the  problems  are,  I  don't  Unnk  that  any  of  our  rcc 
ommendations  are- going  to  save  the  hour. 

•  Thank  you.  ,  -o  u 

Ms.  JoiiY.  Thank  you  very  nuich,  Barbara.         ,  . 
Poarl^West,  director/department  of  Youth  Authority. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PEARL  WEST 
.?So^SrX* -c«„g  Ch.h,  .0  «ec„d  to  Senaeo,.  Bayh 

tion  his  reputation  as  a  defender  and  supporter  of  people  ^vho  are 
tSig  toS  so  utions  for  the  troubles  of  youth  s  very  well  known^ 
Msfjou."  Thank,  you  very  muph.  AVe  will  make  sure  and  let  him 
^now  that.  -  ^  ^ 

Tie  hlfwiSSo^d'the  way  toward  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grimiig  feiSffi^  status  offenders,  and  the  preven- 

tion of  the  locking  up  of  children  with  ^-'^f.'^^^"  ""L'^alifornia 

The  California  Youth  Autliority,  as  well  as  the  State  of  V?"*,^'"'^ 
coilainlv  supnoit  all  of  those  goals.  T  am.  here  today  specificully  to 
upportr^^^^^^^^^  of  the  OTP  Act,  and  as  amatter  of  fact,  we 

3d  also  support  an  independent  Office  of  Juvenile  .Justice  and  De- 
linjuency  Prevention,  and  have  offered,  under  separate  cover,  to  the 
staff  lus  Voii  know,  an*  amendment:  , 

Wo  support,  the  reauthorization,  the  amendment,  and  have  also 
subinitSd  a  written  rationale  as  well  as  a  written  fomal  statement. 

T  would  like  to  make  some  informal  coinments  at  this  t'me j^f  T  may. 

California  as  the  largest  State  in  tho  T^nion.  of  coui-se.  also  has  the 
lar^st  vSith  population  in  the  State.  We  therefore,  with  our  concern 
forVonn-  peorle  at  least  as  gr  eat  as  anybody  clscv^s  are  very  uncom- 
fortable Fhat  despite  the  common.goals  of  the  OTP  Act.  Californm 
is  faced  with  the  choice  of  either  accepting  OOTP's  disapproval, of 
the  California  Youth  Authoritv's  practice  m  pai-ticular.  for  which 
thev  want  to  penalize  local  delinquoncv  prevention  program,  in  fact, 
put  them  out  of  business  and  deprive  them  of  $6  million,  or  we  have 
the  choice  of  dismantling  the  country's  most  progressive  youthful 

"'rh^Calilomia  Youth  Authority  has  its  existence  and  its  Practices 
based  upon  a  blueprint  that  came  from  the  American  Law  Institute. 
Staitiuff  in  1041.  we  put  into  effect  almost  that  entire  blueprint  in 

^'•Thl  Sprint  it?elf  addressed  vouthful  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  20.  Our  literal  iuri.sdiction  in  California  today  actually  nms 
between  8  and  2r..  althouffh  our  actual  Incarcerated  population  is  be- 
tween 15  and  23.  with  2  under  the  age  of  15  and  2  over  the  age  of  2-3  at 

lastcrlance.  ,       ,  i   •  •„ 

Nonetheless,  some  of  these  people  may  be  under  our  parole  luns- 
liction  until  they  are  25  if  they  are  felons,  or  2.3  if  they  are  misde- 
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Tho  average  age  of  the  Youth  Authority  population  is  oyer  18. 
It  is  this  commingling  .whicli  has  brought  us  into  conflict  with  the 
second  primary  goal  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act, 

This  seems  ironic  to  me  especially,  as  I  run  the  Youth  Authority 
^stem,  because  California's  youth  offender  system  brings  separa- 
tion to  an  even  more  careful  delineation  with  classification  and  l^ro- 

f raiu  assignments  by  separathig  the  less  experienced  young  per^-  >n 
rom  the  more  experienced  young  person,  as  well  as  offering  an  op- 
portunity to  separate.  tJie  more  experienced  and  less  experienced  of 
the  youngest  of  the  adult  offenders  by  California's  definition. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  this  morning  about  palifomia's  sys- 
tem, generally,  and  about  .th§  Youth  Authority  in  particular. 

California  nas  23  million  people.  They  live  in  58  different  counties. 
Delinquency  pi'evention  effort*^  occur  through  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations, primarily  at  the  local,  that  is,  city  and  county  levels. 

Yet,  it  is  important  for  you  to  know  that  delinquency  prevention 
has  been  a.  primary  goal  of  the  Youth  Authority  and  was  the  first 
budget  priority  this  year,  even  thpugh  the  legislature  did  not  respond 
in  the  sense  that  I  would  like  to  have  them,  respond. 

Deinstitutionalization  ih  California  has  jon^  since  been' a  fact.  In 
the  Youth  Authority  itself,  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders 
took  placc2  y  lai^  prior  to  the  Federal  requirement. 

Since  that  time,  it  has  occurred  in  all  58  couhties  and  is  being 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Youth  Authority. 

The  counties,  in  addition,  have  jii  enile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  connnissions  made  up  prnnarily  of  private  citizens  who 
work  in  the  area  of  prevention  and  diversion,  as  well  as  making  sure 
that  appropriate  justice  is  done  in  the  ^ocal  justice  system,  which  I 
will  talk  about. 

Those  local  justice  systems  are  nm  by  probation  departments  and 
the  fcheriff.  Probation  actually  has  under  super\ision  far  more  peo- 
ple, fortunately  outside*  than  it  has  inside  its  ii\stitutions,  and  also 
runs  iuvonile  halls,  schools,  camps,  and  ranches. 

All  of  those  receive  subsidies  from  the  State  of  Califomia  through 
the  Youth  Authority. 

Tho  shoriffs  are  in  charsro  of  tho  iails.  Tn  some  jails  there  aro  some 
special  sections  which  moot  the  requirements  of  the  Youth  Authority 
and  whicli  also  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Government. 
ThoM»  are  places  where  juveniles  may  bo  detained  foT'  very  short 
periods  of  time, 

T^o  Youth  Anthoritv  offers  trnininsr  to  those  county  commissioners 
which  gives  us  a  very  good  cadre  of  well-educated  citizens  in  the 
aroj>  of  rloMnquoncv  t> rovont ion  and  diversion. 

We  enforce  standards  for  the  operation  of  juvenile  halls,  tho  camps 
ranches,  and  schools.  Those  standards  were  bron.<rht  about  by  hear- 
inrrs  held  throughout  the  State  with  input  made  from  all  of  the 
counties  before  tho  standards  wore  adopted,  and  again,  hearim^s 
win  1)0  l^old  when  s^     kind  of  revision  is  necessary. 

Tn  addition,  a'  the  State  level,  tho  Youth  Authoritv  coordinates 
delinquency  pre\  i  ntion  pro<2rams  throughout  tho  State  of  Califomia. 
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We  act  as  a  clearinghojisc  of  information.  We-haTe  only  $200,000 
out  of  tlm  major  geneniV  fund,  but  wc  have  some  other  money  I  ^Mll 

^Ou™Jj2ri>owover,  ia  not  to  run  delinquency  prevention  po- 
cnuns.  but  to  cvahinte  them,  give  them  money,  help  them  w  th  moni- 
.toilng;  liml  help  tjium  to  help  themselves,  which  is  what  wo  thmk  has 

How'SS  yJung  people  then  come  to  the  Youth  Authority,  and  let's, 
talk  about  the  commingling  problem  People  ™  ^""IjJ^^^^^ 
\uthoritv  from  two  courts,  the  luvenile  court  an4  the  criminal  court. 

T  c  juvenile  court  may  plice  Juveniles  in  the  Youth  Authority  only 
as  u  1)1  ice  of  last  i-csort.  In  fact,  the  judges  m  Calitornia  arc  trained, 
;  u  tC  nuist  i«dSe.on  their  commitmetit  order  tbat  «iey  'la^^^^  JJJ" 
sidoi-cd  every  othoTplaceineiit  for  a  young  pei-son  before  they  send  that 
vouii"'  iwi-sou  to/die- Youth  Authority.  •  •  „„ 

•  So  S  -et'tTie  kids  who  have  had,  on  the  average,  five  experiences 
6f  [mng  iSckdd  up  at  the  county  level  before  they  come  to  us.  . 

Thus?  we  separate  the  serious  juvenile  from  the  less  serious  juvenile, 
■even  lunouir  tlii^oflenders.  ^         .  ,  • 

Some  16-  iiiul  l7-vear-olds  can  now  in  California  be  waived  to  the 
crimiiml  coui-t.  and  they  may  be  and  are  almost  uniformly  sent  to  the 
AiXi  itv  if  tliey  ai/found  guilty  of  the  most  serious  charges, 
sci-ious  eiiougii  to  have  remanded  tlicm  to  the  cnmina  court. 

Tn  luldit.ioii.  the  criminal  court  has  an  option  with 
year-ilT  That  option  is  to  send  to  the  Youth  Authority  those  peop  e 
voung  enough  in  the  waVs  of  crime  that  thoy  may  benefit  from  a  reha- 
hilitaHve  nimle  of  training  and  treatment,  for  the  Youth  A"thoj.^^^^^^^^^ 
opposed  to  the  prison  system  in  California,  is  entirely  a  rehabilitative 

wi'havo  in  our  system  some  other  distinctions  from  a  prison  system' 
that  people  concerned  about  young  people  in  trouble  need  to  look  at^ 

Tt  Is  true.  have  10  institutions  and  5  consewation  firefighting 
camps.  Tiiere  are  no  great  thick  cement  walls  around  our  institutions. 
Thei-o  are  no  ffun  turrets.  There  are  indeed,  no  guns.  ^  v   u  a 

Theie  are  14-  or  16-foot  wire  fences  which  occasionally  get  climbed 
over,  but  that  is  what  we  have.  There  arc  no  unifonnf.  There  is  no 

TrnlStfsTthis  is  the  place  of  choice  to  send  somebody  for  a' 
Sundav  .school  pibnic.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  trying  to  maKe 
the  point  that  the  Youth  .\uthority  institution  geared  to  rehabilitation 
is  an  entirely  different  place,  an  entirely  different  environment  than  is 

"  ¥iXiTth!J,' rehabilitative  possibility  to  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-olds, 
iiist  hv  vil-tue  of  having  passed  a  certain  birthday,  may  lu^/^a  be  visit- 
ing cJrtaiii  kinds  of  sins  upon  younge  people  by  virtue  of  a  birthday 
t  Unthinking  people  may  not  wish  to  do.  j. 

We  have  5.000  young  people  in  the  Youth  Authority,  of  wh  ch 
2,600  cnrrentlv  are  juveniles.  Their  averaare  length  af  stny,  ]"v^n|'«s 
and  adults  alike,  is  1  year,  and  may  go  to  12.3  months  by  the  end  of  the 

'  Cla.ssification  and  piwram  assignment  is  based  on  age.  size,  matu- 
rity, physical  and  mental  competence,  interest,  educn  lona  nnd  voca- 
I  tiona  needs,  the  presence  or  absence  of  family,  as  well  as  the  criminal 
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"Neitlier  separation  nor,  indeed,  any  kind  of  pro^jram  alone  can 
piaranteo  fainicss.  As,  indeed,  members  of  this  committee  should 
^  know,  the  Youth  Authority  has  the  LEAA  exemplary  ward  griev- 
ance program  within  its  institutions  so  that  people  who  arc  com- 
mitted to  us  may  indeed  find  another  way  to  face  their  problems. 

^loreovor.  we  liave,  in  juUlition,  an  appeals  system  so  that  any  deci- 
sion made  about  time  to  be  scrvecl  which  is  established  by  the  youth- 
ful offender  parole  iKmrd  can  also  be  appealed.  Time  is  indeterminate 
in  the  Youth  Authority  as  opposed  to  detcnninate  time  as  in  the 
prison  system. 

WHiile  no  one  apparently  objects  to  Califoniia's  treatment  of  jiu'e- 
niles  in  tlie  Youth  Authority,  the  problem  seems  indi .  vl  to  be  around 
whether  or  not  17-  and  10-year-olds  should  be  able  to  <>it  in  the  same 
classroom  if  the  orifi^in  of  each  of  those  youngsters  happens  to  be 
from  a  different  court. 

Judge  Renfrew  yesterday  talked  of  some  new  stnitegies  and  the 
need  for  them.  Perhaps  for  other  States  some  of  the  California  system 
might  conj>titiite  a  new  strategy. 

Since  juveniles  are  indeed  defined  differently  in  different  States, 
perhaps  it  is  also  time  to  defir-e  separation  in  different  ways  in  different 
States. 

The  Youth  Authority  in  California  

lis.  Jolly.  Of  course,  as  you  Icnow,  juveniles  are  defined  differently 
in  different  States,  because  every  State  has  its  own  law. 

We  do  not  have  something  that  is  in  our  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
that  would  define  what  a  juvenile  delinquent  is. 

Ms.  West.  I  understaml  that.   

Ms.  Jolly.  We  leave  it  up  to  the.  States  because,  as  you  know,  with 
.  all  the  different  Senators  that  serve  on  this  panel  and  all  the  different 
Senators  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  Members,  it  is  very  difficult  t-o 
como  np  with  a  definition  that  would  please  all  of  them.  That  is  why 
we  defer  to  State  law  on  that  so  that  we  don't  have  any  crossovers. 

Ms.  West.  I  would  ask  that  you  defer  to  State  law  in  some^  otlier 
areas. 

The  Youth  Authority  in  California  is  somewhat  analogous  in  its 
relationship  to  counties  to  the  Federal  Govej-nment's  relationship 
through  OJJDP  nhd  LEAA  to  thp  States  in  the  areas  that  wo  have 
^^isoussed. 

We  subvene  funds  direr^tly  to  cmuities.  We  giv2  $G0  million ^^tlie 
counties  in  ^he  State  ,of  California  to  provide  local  programs  of  pre- 
vention, diversion,  and  correction,  a  part  of^whicli  is  a  special  $18 
million  whicl^Js^^mmrflced  and  may  be  spent  only  for  programs  for 
status  offenders. 

Wo  also  ha v^^the  aforementioned  $200,000,  which  comes  out  of  the 
general  fund  for  delinquencv  prevention  projects.  Tliis  money  is  given 
directly  to  the  local  people.  *rhey  put  in  requests  for  projects  the  same 
way  States  do  to  the  Federal  Government. 

These  projects  are  evaluated  by  a  State  level  delinquency  preven- 
tion commission,  an  eight  !ay  member  commission  which  is  reporting 
directly  to  me  and  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Govemor^s  State  advisory 
group. 

Upon  request,  we  do  indeed  help  them  write  their  projects,  perform 
their  evaluations,  but  we  do  not  run  their  projects,  and  do  not  tfhink 
"^0  should 
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Wo  think,  in  sum,  that  California  lias  an  nnnsual  an  especially  good 
systejn.  Wo  also  think  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  is  an  unusuallv  f^ood  law. 

flio  intents  so  nearlv  identical  betNveen  that  law  and  tho  pur- 
]x^\  of  the  Youth  A\ithority  and  the  youthful  offender  system  in 
California,  why  shqiild  one  indeed  have  to  destroy  the  other? 

it  is  to  avoid* the/neccsslty  of  that,  as  well  as  the  possible  alternative 
of  withdra^val  from  tho  act,  which  California  will  have  to  consider, 
tJiat  Califoi-nia  ht^js  submitted  its  amendment  and  with  that  amend- 
mont  urges  reauthorization. 
*  Thank  you. 

Ms.  JoixY.  Thank  vou  verv  nmch. 

The  Senator  had  to  go  to  the  floor.  Theiv  is  a  vote  on  ri^rht  no\y.  Wo 
.  Hnnk  you  all  veiy  much  for  comiujr.  Your  entire  statements  will  be 
nlnced  in  tho  record,  -  ,  ^ 

Any  exhibits  or  appendixes  that  you  want  to  supply,  pleaSe  feel  free 
to  do  so,  ^ .  • 

Thank  vou  verv.  much.  •         *  i 

rrho  prepai-cd  statements  of  ^fr.  Thenne.^.  Ms.  Sylvester,  and  Ms. 
West  follow:] 

'    Preparki)  Statement  ok  Mark  A.  Tur-NNris 

{;ood  mornlnj;.  Senator.  !  wLsli  to  express  my  npproclntlon  t(f  .voi\  and  niPinliprs 
of  tin-  .Suhcomnilttee  for  Invltinj:  testlmon;*  today  from  tlio  Nutlonal  VontU 
Work  Alllnnc»»  on  the  projwsiMl  rennthorlzatlon  of  tlie  ,TuVpnll('  ,Tustl("»  an<J 
DeUnquency  Pi;eventlQn  Act  (JJDPA).  and  Title  III  of  that  Act,  the  Runnway 
Youth  Act,  •  .     .  .  .  , 

Tbo  -National  Youth  Wi»rk  AUlnnCo  Ij?  one  of  tlie  largest  nipnil  prshlu  orL'aiil- 
zatlons  of  youth  services  agencies  In  the  country,  rtpresentlng  over  1,100  oom- 
immitv  hasod  uaitli  servlnj:  aKoneles.  Kstnldlshed  ns  a  noni)rof!t  national  ad 
vocacy  orpaniaUioii  In  1073,  tho  AlUnnce  .servos  member  inddle  and  i^rlvnto 
human  service  providers  \vorJ<luK  In  nearly  every  area  affecting  yonng  people 
iuclmlluR  juvenile  justice,  employment,  education,  recreation,  alcohol  and  druu 
nlmso.  running  away,  adolescent  pregnancy  and  residential  care.  ^ 

I  came  to  work  for  the  Alliance  In  Ji974  specincnUy  to  work  <ni  the  implepieifta 
tlon  of  the  Act.  DurluK  tills  time,  tliese  efforts  to  assist  youth  workers  in  l»ccouilni: 
hnolveil  in  juvenile  justice  advocacy  have  been  supported  by  such  foundations 
ns  Field  (Xe,w  York).  W.  T.  Grant.  Ford,  the  TJlly  Kndownient  and  the  Exxon 
Corporation.  Prior  to  this  work  I  vas  Director  of  the  Youth  Network  Touncll 
in  Chicago,  a  youth  sen-ice  coalition,  and  the  director  of  a  rmmwny  center. 

The  Youth  Policy  Committee  of  rije  Alliance  Board  of  Directors.  conipo.sed 
of  votith.  workers  from  around  the  country,  met  here  three  weeks  ago  to  .set 
jwlicy  positions  for  the  Alliance  In  juvenile  justice  and  youth  employnient  The 
foiiowinir  six  imsitions  were  adopted. 

1,  In  an  effort  to  obtain  independence  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinqueney  Prevention  (OJ,TDP).  the  Alliance  supports  the  cnjieept  of  the 
fourth  onrauizatlonal  component  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Asslstanoo.  Ueseirci« 
and  Statistics  (OJARS).  The  proposed  language  of  SB  2441  goes  far  in  its 
effort  to  ncconipllsh  this.  With  the  current  Congressional  and  Adnilnl.stratlon's 
i)ndgf  t  attacks  on  LEAA.  It  seems  Imperativ<^  to  obtain  a  separate  l)udget  line 
Item  for  juvenile  justice  and  autonomy  for  the  OJJDP  Administrator.  If  this 
can  i»e  accomplished  through  the  Senate  langimge.  t^e  Alliance  would  snunort  It 

2.  The  AUiance  supports  an  appropriation  of  $140  million  for  OJJPP  for 
fiscal  .year  1081.  ^Should  the  I.KAA  budget  be  reduced,  any  loss  of  luvenile 
iustice  funds  under  the  maintenance  of  effort  categorv  should  be  add«d  to  tho 
$140  million  we  .seek  for  OJJDP,  Since  1978,  the  ai)lllty  to  sen'e  juveniles  has 
been  drastically  curtailed  by  a  loss  of  LEA  A  funds  and  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power  fronr  inflation.  These  are  tlie  funds  that  have  traditionally  served  the 
more  serious  offenders. 
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3.  Pne  of  tl!v  mo^t  proRrcjislve  requirements  of  the  JJDPA  has  been  the  man- 
dateti  separation  of  juveiUlcs  from  adultKjn  sec\ire  faellltlcs.  The.  Alllanee 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  retain  the  eurrent  language  of  this  provision.  ' 

4.  The  Alliance  does  not  support  the  earmarking  of  the  maintenance  of  efforts 
for  spei^lfic  pnrposes.  Serious  crime  varloj  from  rural  ^  to  urban  areas,  and 
locjil  coivditlons  should  dictate  lio\t  those  fnnds  are  to  be  spent  on  delinquent 
youth.  Thi.s  would  Jicconic  particularly  Important  should  the  Con^^ress  drasti- 
cally reiidre  LB.\A*s  budget. 

5.  For  a  number  of  years  no\v.  this  bill  has  been  calle<l  the  .Tuvenlle  Justice  Act. 
This  is  no\aceldent,  as  It  reflects  the  neglect  that  DellnOneney  Prevention  has 
received  at  both  the  national  and  local  Ic.els  over  the  last  pis  years.  The  passage 
of  thl.^  Act  ill  11)74  virtually  killed  delinquency  preveiitloi  programming.  An  oc- 
casional initiative  every  five  years  by  OJJDl*  Is  sniwrflplal  treatment  of  this 
nee<!.  The  Alliance  supports  an  Increased  emphasis  on  D^llnqneney  Prevention, 
prferably  witii  a  free  standing  national  discretionary  pi;ogram  not  unlike  the 
Rnnawny  YoiUh  Act.  This  could  l>e  fnndod  with  reverte<ljOr  nnobllgrited  funds. 
Such  ft  program  slionld  be  formal  a  te<l  with  extensive  Input  from  indigenous 
ebmmunlty  groups,  luclnding  the  funding  of  unsoHclteil  proposals.  I^al  com* 
munltles  l>est  know  their  problems,  au^l  should  In*  allowed  the  creativity  to  re- 
spond to  those  with  this  Act's  framework.  As  a  side  point  ,to  this,  the  title  gtven  ^ 
to  this  blll«should  be  changeil.  it  conveys  a  ndstakcn  notion  that  violeat  crime  is  , 
the  predominant  issue  and  carries  a  connotation  this  bill  can  respond  to  it.  For  , 
most  young  people  committing  a  crime  of  violence.  It  was  an  unpredictable,  Iso- , 
lated  event.  Most  people  who  are  murdered  arc  killed  by  people  they  know  lb  an. 
net  of  rage  that  law  enforcement  can  only  become  involved  in  aftef  the  fact. 

0.  The  Alliance  supi>orts  the  removal  of  all  children  from  adult  jails.  The^ 
statement  yesterday  to  this  Subcommittee  by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles 
Renfrew  represents  one  of  the  most  progressive  positions  ever  taken  l)y  the  U.S. 
Department  of  .TUstice  as  it  relates  to  juveniles^  and  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  It.  l^nguug(>  shmild  be  lnclude<l  in  the  bill  to  encournge  states  tp  embark 
on  tills  course,  and  flnandal  Incentives  offered  to  assist  them  In  this.  ' 

Obviously,  there  remain  other  problems  to  l>c  addres.sed  in  the  near  lUture 
Congress  sliould  consider  now.  The  .TJI^'A  lias  been  very  successful  over  the  laJ^t , 
six  year«  In  rcino\Iug  y«»ung  i>eople  from  Inappropriate  secure  placement  to  com* 
niunfty  bnsctl  f^etrlngs.  The  Alllatice  looks  forward  to  progress  In  this  area  under 
the  leadership  of  the  current  0.7.11)1*  Administrator.  Ira  ^fhwartz.  When  one 
couples  the  current  practices  of  the  juvenile^  justice  system's  treatment  .of  nil* 
norlty  youth,  particularly  the  olisceue  dliTerences  in  punishment  for  the  same 
offenses  as  other  .\outh.  and  the  growth  of  the  minority  youth  iH)pulatlon  oyer 
the  next  ten  years,  we  are  very  close  to  having  a  juvenile  justice  system  that 
predominantly  imprisons  minorities.  Studies  show  that  public  safety  Is  not  the 
issfie.  it  is*^>>e  human  service  providers  inability  to  cope  >vlth  these,  kids  a|id 
giving  up  on  them. 

Tills  Js  prihmrily  an  Issue  In  our  major  cities.  I  don't  believe  local,  public  gov- 
ernment  can  create  systeuLs  conducive  to  humanely  serving  youth.  More  often 
than  not.  the  local  /public  employee  is  himself  debumanissed  by  the  goven^ment 
iMimiiu  raty  be  \\(a5vs  In.  We  iiiii.st  rect»gufze  these  huiuaii  limits  to  government 
and  seek  Indigenous  groups  In  coniniunltles  to  sf?rve  their  own  couiunini ties*  youth. 

In  another  area,  it  api>earK  throo  states  have  not  eouipUed  with  the  75  i^ercent 
requirement  for  removing  yojtli  from  secure  faellltles.  Nearly  all  stares  >\ill 
lia^e  to  meet  the  100  ]»ereent  re<iulrement  by  December  31.' 1080.  Congress  n^ust 
ch>sel.v  wateh  the  iinpa<  t  i»f  several  more  states  falling  to  comply  early  next  ybar. 
and  any  exceptions  O.T.TDP  makes.     "    •  -  • 

I  would  like  to  offer  .some  other  comments  on  the  propo.sed  legislation.  The 
current  House  version  strikes  out  language  call  big  for  biereased  use  of  nou- 
.secure  commnnlty-ba.M?d  faellltles  and  the  diseourageinent  of  the  use  of  secure 
iuearceration  in  Section  2*J.3(a)  ( 10)  (H)  U.  11,  ill),  and  speaks  of  replicating 
exemplary  programs  and  standards.  This  language  has  long  l)een  cited  as  signal' 
ling  to  local  iHdIcy  niakci's  the  Intent  of  the  J.TDPA.  To  omit  this  language  in 
the  current  pnldle  debate. would.  I  believe,  send  out  a  false  signal  that  Congress 
was  clia lining  its  eonnalttinent  to  these  policies.  The  old  language  should  be 
retained,  with  the  iKisslble  addition  of  the  new.  '  { 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  eurrent  language  in  the  House  Bill  denting 
the   equirement  to  monitor  jails  and  detention  facilities.  Many  states  have 
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had  laws  for  years  reqnJrluK  seimratlon  which  were  never  enforced  There  Is 
no  rea«on  to  believe  the  current  requirements  ^should  l>e  chnnged.      ,  ^  ^ 

I  u^^the  S^So  carefully  scrutinize  the  House  BilPs  Inngrtnge  re  nted  o 
complUni^  with  delnstltutlonnll^ition  and  100  P^^^ceut  removal  of  youm^^^^^ 
corrwtlonal  facilities.  The  language  Is  'far  to  vague  and  could  create  enormous 
^oK  erwlthout  corrective  language  In  the  bill  or  Conference  Report. 

It  Is  also  proposed  that  the  Coordinating  Council  review  O/JJI)^  ^"^^ei^^ 
neencv  acreements.  The  Alliance  has  had  two  of  these  In  amounts  bf  alwut 
mm  2ach^  one  to  work  with  the  Vice  Presldenfs  Tiisk  Force  on  Vouth  Em- 
pKnMo  the  needs  ;of  youthful  offenders  and  one  for  the  NaUoaal 

YomT,  Workers  conference  June  1080  at  The  Amer  can  t^^ni^^rslty  T^^^ 

ageuda  of  it>Kroap  called  upoa  to  coordlnat^w  federal  yoath  policy  ^^P^^X^  f^^^  " 
he  Jammud  u^h  these  small  matters.  Besides,  there  Is  enough  delays  Inherent  in 
The  fcTrnl  funding  proct^ss  already.  The  Council  should  I  n,  t  its  rev  ew  to  hose 
JiKreemePts  over  $1  million,  the  hUl  or  Couference  Report  should  reilect  this. 

I^mport  the  Natloual  Adrlsory  Committee's  position  on  Cconllmitlng  Pouaoll 
niembershipVpartlcula  -y  re<|ulrlng  OMR  to  sit  on  It. 

TITLK  in:  TllF.  RUNAWAY  ANU   HOMELESS  YOUTH  ACtT 

The  onlv  official  posltlou  taken  by  the  Alliance  on  this  Act  Is  to  support  an  ai>- 
uroprlnilo'n  level"  of  $2.1  million  for  llscal  year  10>>1.  Our  previous  experience 
loads  me  to  offer  the  following  comments  on  the  proposed  bill.    ^  ^  ^ 

The  nLlmum  limit  on  graats  shoald  be  raised  to  $150,000  nflat  on  ha.s 
been  tnklag  Us  toll  on  youth  services,  partleularly  those  providing  liouslng 
whoso  energy  iosts  have  soared.  iiia 

0  Tho  lauKUajfo  regardlag  the  aatlonal  telecommnuloatloas  system  should  be 
supported.  TldH  has  boen  one  of  the  most  sacce.ssfal  efforts  fundtnl  under  the 
Act,  and  provide.*;  Invaluable  horvlce  to  runawnj  and  homeless  youth  and  their 

'"3!  A  mgher  authorization  level.  $35  million,  for  the  live  years  should  be  sought/ 
C^ougres.s  rarelv  appropriates  anything  closo  to  the  authorized  levels,  and  a  higher 
level  mav  be  helpful  In  the  future  for  obtaining  more  funds.  .  ^  ,^  u« 

^i  Tlie  language  In  the-JIouse  RllI  related  to  repeated  runaways  should  be 
supported.  Ymith  udvocates  have  long  encountered  arguments  about  ehron  c 
stotns  otYenders.-  Several  model  programs  exist  and  fiuidlng  of  these  under  this 

Trtsfe?  funds  under  Title  II  to  Title  III  should  be  opposed 

As  noted,  such  funds  cmild  iKi  used  to  fund  a  stand  ng  P^^venM^^^^ 
nrocrnm  or  nrovJde  alternatives  to  Incarceration  The  curnMit  O.T.TDP  Admin- 
istrator a  m^^^^^^^  headway  1n  eliminating  this  problem.  He  should 
be  idveu  an  opportunlt  v  to  obligate  tlio.se  funds. 

0.  Should  the  Admlnlstrati^>n.pro,>o.c:e  a  three  year  Pha^e  "ut  "n^Of?;^^ 
should  be  aware  that  the  youth  service  community  Is  divided  on  ^^^^^J^^^^^-J^ 
it  Is  the  Intent  of  Cougress  to  expand  serx-lces  to  runaway  and  homeless  youth, 
some  langaatfe  that  suuports  phasing  out  existing  grantees  Is  neoossary.  nUhough 
exceptions  shoidd  bo  allowed.  Several  of  the  current  grantees  have  lH»en  receix  mg 
federal  funds  slnre'1073;  '  .  ;  .  ^«i>t^«„  i«  fha 

As  voa  know,  the  President  has  placed  a  freeze  on  hiring  new  T?^«W^7«  ^a/nj 
government.  A,^  the  same  time  O.T.inp  maintains  it  needs  an  "^KlV'^'lJ^iivn  ThI 
slots  to  ade<iuately  run  Itfe  program,  whleh  It  will  probably  not  receive.  The 
current  budget  crisis  leaves  many  seri-lces  to  young  people  on  Jeopardy,  partle- 
ularlv  those  funded  with  LKAA  funds.  Given  these  conditions,  the  Congress 
fihouidronslder  flu- following  options:  ^  /  /^TVT^T>  o^i  ^  eii  miiiinn 

1  Transfer  the  Runawav  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  to  O.T.TDP.  The  $11  million 
Runnwav  Youth  Act  has  about  20  sl?»ts  and  the  $100  million  .T.TT>PA  has  about 
40  O.T.Thp  Is  ehronlcallv  understafre<l.  with  no  relief  In  slcht.  In  the  Interest 
of'economv  and  efficfeney  In  national  youth  pollev.  the  mercrer  of  these  j^ro. 
grams  should  be  irlven  serious  consideration.  The  runawnv  procrrnm  ^ould  be 
tran«5ferro<l  to  OXTDP  the  slots,  would  be  earmnfV-ed  and  tmn^ferred  In  the 
appropriations  proro.«?s.  and  HEW  would  l>e  reoalred  to  mnlntain  Its  current 
level  of  youth  services  efTort  currentlv  underway  with  non-Runaway  Youth  Act 
fjinds.  A  one  year  nhas<^  In  should  be  set.  .   ^     ,  ^     ,  l 

270.TJnP  should  be. transferred  to  HEW.  merging  the  Youth  Development 

^  TO^ro tlonal  f r^^^^        Ffrnska  In  1074  wa.i  that  LEAA  alreadv  bad  a  system 
"  place,  and  therefore  OJ.TDP  should  be  there.  It  appears  Congress  Is  Intent 


on  dismantling  thnt  nyntw,  «nd  seriously  cuttinK  back  Juvenile  justice  funds 
under  the  Justice  Sysubi  Improvement  Act  of  1D70.  If  Congress  Is  to  phase  out 
LEAA  over  the  next  fiAv  years.  It  would  l»e  more  Dcnendnl  to  have  OJJP  in  HEW, 
which  could  provide  jhe  extensive  supiwrt  functions  thnt  would  be.  no  longer 
available  to  OJJI)P^ven  If'LKAA  should  be  cut. In  half,  the  support  functions 
for  OJJPP  In  LE.yX  are  seriously  Jeoparaize<l.  This  option  would  also  have  the 
20  staff  slots  of  IIFAV  available  to  OJJDP  pro;jrammln}r.  ^ 

Thank  you  for  the  opiwrtunlty^to  testify  on  this  critically  needed  leRislation. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  *  # 
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'  ^         Prepaeed  Statbment  or  Barbara  T.  Sylvesteb 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  As  the  Vice  Chair  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, I  am  plpaj!cd  to  have  bgen  aske<I  to  testify  l)efore  you  and  this  Committee 
today,  and,  the  Senior  Senator  from  my  own  State*  of  .South  Carolina.  Mr.  Strom 
Thurmond.  * 

Since  the  XAC  has  submitted  a  summary  of  all  Its  iwsltlons  concemInK 
Reauthorization  to  you  alonp  with  the  statement  which  I  will  read  and  submit 
.  for  the  record.  I  will  confine  my  comments  today  to  present  the  views  of  the 
National  Advisory  CommlUoo  which  wp  believe  are  the  l  st  slcnlficant  to  the 
youth  of  this  country  Vhfoiiuh  Reauthorization  of  tl.  jvcnile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  I  uiil  then  l>e  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  may  have. 

First,  on  l)ehnlf  of  Mr.  C.  .Joseph  Anderson,  Chair  of  the  NAC,  and  the  full 
Commlftw-,  I  wl«h  to  commend  you  on  this  excelknt  leclslatlon.  It  addrcs.ses 
i.s.sue.s  which  thi*  Adylsory  Committee  has  discussed  duriuc  the  year  and  many  of 
our  recommendations  concur  with  those  iiroposetl  In  S.  2441.  tire  '^Violent  Juvenile 
Crime  Control  Act  of.  1080."  Your  nmeudmcnt  which  requires  that  an  evaluation 
l)e  ronduete<l  of  aversion-type  procranis  (such  as  •'Scared  .StralRht**)  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  such  concurrence. 

Yet.  as  with  sny  issue  as  complex  as  tho«.c  f)efore  ns.  there  arc  I>ound  to  l)e  ' 
dlfTerenccs  of  opinion. 

The  NAC  considered  a  recommendation  to  revise  the  .T.TOI*  Act  to  Include  an 
emphanls  on  the  violent,  serious,  or  dirbnlc  Juvenile  offender.  Althonph  this 
an  import.nnt  issue,  the  Committee  opposes  such  a  revlsbm  In  support  of  the  exist-  . 
Inc  leclslatlon.  which  |>ermlts  the  use  of  Its  fund^  for  proj:ranis  targeted  on 
violent  and  serious  rrlnip.  Itecent  research  Indicates  that  the  percentace  of  the 
known  juvenile- rented  offenses  Involvlnjr  violeut  and  sorlous  crime  Is  Very 
small.  Th(»  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has.  and  continues, 
to  make  Jmi)ortanJ  strides  toward  removing  from  the  Justice  S v. stem  those  youths 
who  do  not  nee<l  Its  authority  to  hayiitate  themselves.  We  l)ellrve  that  the  Act 
should  eoutlnue  to  fociis  on  these  yoifiif;  people. 

Furthermore,  since  |the  XAC  has  (li<>cus.'!cd  the  preliminary  findln;;s  of  the 
research  conducted  by,  the  National  Center  for  Jiivenlle  Justice,  which  states: 
**that  mluority  >outh  are  referred  to  court  more  often,  detained  more  frequently, 
and  lnearcerat(»d  at  a  hiclier  raie  thau  their  white- counterparty we  stongly 
.  recommen(Lthat  addltioiml  attention  and  resources  be  focuse<l  ou  the  problem  of  _ 
disadvantaged  and  minority  .\uuth  luchidini;  i'mph.iMs  (,u  the  cniotlonaUy.  phys- 
lenllv  and  men  tolly  disabled  Juvenile  offender. 

With  respei't  to  the  structural  position  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  (O.TJDP).  the  Advisory  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Ae^  be  revlsoil  to  provide  that  the  Office  be  a  separate  organizational  entity  under 
the  Office  nf  Justice  A*!s»stanpe.  Hesearoh  and  Statistics  (OJARS)  :  and  thus, 
on  a  par  with  the  National  Institute  of  .Tustire  (NIJ).  the  T^iW  Enforcement 
Assistance  AdmlnNtratlon  (T,EAA).  and  thr^  Bureau  of  .Justice  .Statistics  (BJS). 

We  would  support  your  amendments  to  delejjate  final  authority  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  for  carrying  out  the  iwHcy  and  provisions 
of  the  Act.  However,  we  believe  that  the  Office  should  !)e  au  ludeiiendent  arm  (<y| 
separate  "l»ox*')  under  the  OJ.VK.<?  structure  with  provisions  for  the  admlnl^f^ 
tlve  authority  and  the* support  services  necessary  to  proi>erly  carry  out  and/ian- 
afte  the  mandates  of  the  Act. 

We'further  support  tbat  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  .Iu.«3^lce  and  Delln* 
quewcv  Prevention  (NIJJDP)  remain  within  the  Office  and  maintain  the  Intec- 
Ity  of  its  research  functions  by  retnining  it«  authority  tox^nduct  t^aslc  research. 
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One  of  the  strengths  of  .Uie-Offlc-e.  iiml  In  our  opinion,  a  unique  f  ^^J^^^^'^^ 
oim  ared  to  jotherteiTenil  agencies,  is  tliat  programs  are  based  on  documented 
3s  ^d  Uie  results  of  these  programs  are  evaluated  to  determine  what  has 
uii^^t  ims  not  b^^^^  effective.  The  mandated  reseiirch,  evaluation,  tniiiiing  and 
fnflSo  the  National  Institute,  within  OJJDP  must  not  be 

Chairman,  that  OJJOVs  mandate  to  Pfo^'^^^^^^^.V;^,^^^^^ 
resources,  leadership,  and  coordination  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  jmenile 
S^and  delinqiUncy  prevention  efforts  certainly  warrants  organizational 

^Gi's'"'mir''p^Ln^\^^^^^^  inflation,  and  the  limite<l  rt^onrces 

a'  -ihibie,  it  is  caicial  to  demonstrate  tmr  commitment  to  youth  at  this  t»m^J>y 
gi'ving  the  Omce  of  Juvenile  Justice  the  priority  it  deserves  as  an  penden 
agency  under  OJAUS,  lest  it  be  lost  in  the  reorganizational  shullle  or  diminished 

concern  to  tlie  National  Advisory  ComcUtcH^  is  the 
detention  of  juveniles  in  aduli  jails  or  lockups  The  Attorney  General  has  pro- 
nosed  Uiat  .  .  in  Keauthori'/ing  tlie  Juvenile  .fustice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion \ci!:  Congress  absoluteb  pn)hibit  the  detention  or  conlineniept  of  juveniles  in 
any  institution  in  wb"*  h  adults,  whether  convirted  or  awaiting  trial  are  conOned. 

Tlie  NAC.  in  \U>  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice,  supports  Uie  Attorney  Oen- 
enil'N  proposal.  Standard  4,2C  states  :  , .  ,  ^ 

"Detention  facilillt^  should  be  hx-ated  within  the  community  from  whidi  they 
draw  their  popnbition.  Such  facilities  Miould  not  b_e  on_tbe  grounds  of  an  insti- 
tution u^sed  tti  house  adults  accused  or  convicted  of  committing  a  criminal 

^  The  harm>  and  tnigedies  that  result  from  the  jailing  of  juveniles' are  well^ 
docnmente<l  in  tlu*  testimony  uf  Dr.  Rosemary  Sarri  and  other  experts,  who  were 
before  th«  V  S  Senate  SulKMMiimlttH'  to  Iu\estigate  Juvenile  I>elinquency  of  the 
Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary  for  Hearings  on  the  Detection  and  Jailing  of 
Juveniles  (1073).  ,  ^  _  . 

Placement  of  juveniles  in  adult  jails  under  the  condition  that  they  are  to  . 
remain  '*«*eparate  and  apart"  from  the  adults,  has  repeatedly  failed. 

In  the  studv  entitlcil  '  Children  in  Adult  Jails:  1970".  conducted  by  the  Chil- 
dren s  Defehsi»  Fund.  149  jail.s  witc  visitetl  in  states  with  "sei)arate  aii'l  apart 
provi      s  on  the  t)Ooks.  onlv  .S.1.9  iK>iTent  could  assure  substantial  sei>Ji  ^ation : 
42.:$  intcent  of  rhr  jails  provided  partial  .se!»aration  ;  and.  21,8  ixTcent  assured 
•  no  separation  wliatsoever.  , 

Mr  (Mialrman,  we  hupe  that  your  Connnittee  will  consider  the  reauthorization 
proiK)Hai  presented  by  tiie  Attorney  General  for  further  strengthening  the  intent 
of  the  Juvenile  Jnstii  e  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  by  amending  Section  223 
niMl3>  to  require  the  reniu\al  of  juvendes  fnmi  inappropriate  fr.'ilities.  and 
thu<  help  to  ensure  that  juveniles  will  receive  the  .services  and  treatment  they 
m  iv  re^iuire  as  well  as  the  safetv  to  which  they  are  entitled,  while  l)eing  detained 

Finally  tlie  NAC  supports  tlie  amendments  in  this  bill  which  Increase  citizen 
paitbipatio!!  and  strengtlien  the  role  of  the  state  Advisory  Groups.  We  have  also 
reconuiii-nded  an  amendment  which  wouhl  provide  for  the  rejjresentation  of  the 
SA(rs  on  the  National  Ad\ist)rv  Committee.  As  a  citizen  trying  to  improvejiia 
juvenile  jn.stut*  s\stem  in  mv  State  of  South  Carolina.  TJ^iiow  the  imTT<>rtance  of 
incrensini:  the  (»piM»rtiinlties  for  A^lvisou'-^firoup  participation  at  the  locj'  state, 
and  njitioanl  levels  of  government.  .  ,  >^  i  «  « 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  present  the  views  of  the  National  AdM.sory 
Committee  today.   ^ 

-  P«KeAKKI)  Statkmk.n't  9F  PKAin.  S.  Wkst 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  offer  to  the  ((oustitution  Sul>crmimittee  thi.s  testt- 
nionv  regarding  the  particular  issue  that  Im.S  most  ccmfounded  the  .State  of  (  ait- 
fornia  in  Its  effort-  to  meet  the  requlren\ents  of  the  JuvenMe  Justice  and 
Delimniencv  Prexeiiti^ai  Acf.  The  issue  is  thatVf  sei\aratlon  of  juvenile  and  adult 
offenders,  as  eml»odied  In  Section  J2.H(a )  (13)  the  Act  and  as  reflected  ni  mate- 
.rials  sulusequently  de\eloped  by  OJJDP  addressing  the  objective  of  the  remo\al 
of  juveniles  from  adul'f  jails,  lock-ups.  and  prisons.  ^^ohnnir 
The  California  Youth  Authority  has  been  in  existence  since  101 1.  Its  ciiaf^""^ 
legislation  was  based  on  the  Mwlel  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act  drafted  l»y 
the  American  Law  Institute.  For  over  35  year?,  the  Youth  Auhtority  has  operated 
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HH  California '55  ^disposition  of  Inst  rcsoji  for  tho  juvenile  courts  and  as  an  alter- 
native for  the  criminal  courts  providli/g  u  rehabilitative  and  less  punitive  option 
than  state  prison  for  udnlt  offenders  under  the  nge  of  21.  Pursuant  to  the  Call- 
ffirnla  Youth  Authority  Act,  all  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Youth  Au- 
thority are  rei^iwud^d  to  ou  Jhe  basis  of  their  personalized  treatment  needs.  An 
Indeterminate  appnmrh  to  confinement  periods,  and  institutional  proRrnm  place- 
ment Is  lm^e^l  uinm  Individualized  a.wssment  of  behavior  patterns,  educational 
and  social  history,  oouuMjtence  and  abilify,  for  example,  rather  than  simply  age 
or  court  of  commitment.  \  J 

In  1974.  of  cour.s-ts  the  Juvenile  ,Tnstice,  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  was 
en?.cte<l.  The  provision  with  which  the  Youth  Authority  is  most  immediately 
concerned,  the  seimration  requirement,  did  not  on  Its  face  recognize yOr  other- 
wi.ve  speak  to  the  youthful  offender  system  concept.  To  the  extent  that  we  have 
been  able  t(»  ascertain.  the:;m<)tivatlng  force  for  the  inclnsiou  of  tho.'soparation 
requirement  was  the  well-founde<l  concern  that  juvenile  delinquents  yere  subject 
to  criminal  contamination  and/or  physical  brutalization  as  a  result  of  }>eing 
placed  in  jails  and  prisons  in  contact  with  hardened,  mature,  adiilt  offenders. 
The  Existence  of  an  alternative,  such  as,  a  youthful  offender  sysPem,  for  safe- 
guarding young  petiple  was  apparently  either  not  brought  before^ the  Congress 
or  was  not  .^^erionsly  considered.  It  is  apparent  that  there  was  \\i  Intent  on  the 
part  of,  Congre-.s  at  that  time  to  create  a  conflict  with  the  California  Youth 
Authority  si)0ciflcally  or  with  youthful  offendet  systems  generally.  / 

In  that  regard.  I  have,  iu  recent  atonths,  had  occasion  to  review  mafer^aFthat 
I  believe  wa.**  prepared  by  O.T.JDP  concerning  the  rationale  utilized  in  deter- 
mining the  re<piired  level  uX  .*?epa ration  necessary  for  compliance  with  Section 
223<a)(13>.  Snrli  material  is  replete  with  references  to  the  negative  aspects 
of  phu-lng  ju\etules  nt  a<bilt  jails  and  pri.^ous.  It  refers  to  the  liegat've  self-image 
that  accrue>^  to  jiuciiib-  offenders  being  •'^aggravate<l  by  impersonal  and  destnic* 
ti\e  nature  of  adult  jads  and  lockups."  It  notes  that  "tl.e  occ/urrence  phy.slcal 
harm  and  .sexual  abuse  of  ju\eniles  by  adults  is  well  documented  and  gre«itly 
iucn*a.siMl  within  the  MMjure  and  obscure  confines  of  an  adult  jail  or  lockup."  In 
>hort.  it  Muite  clearl.v  indicates  that  the  traditional  adiiK  jail,  lockup  or  prison 
wa.*'  the  fuids  of  the  implementation  of  Section  223(a)  (13).  A  c6py  of  this 
material  Is  attached.  /  / 

The  youthful  offender  .sy.stem  that  we  have  ii;  Ohlifornla  simply  is  not  an^ 
adult  Jail,  lookup,  or  pri.son.  While  most  of  the  facilities  are  fenc^di^iho^^iinr 
not  highly  secure,  at  least  as  that  term  is  utilize^j|^oJlesc^H1eiu^S^^  Lethal 
weapon.^  are  not  available  iu  these  in>titulioUH.  i^TD-iTdo  not  wear  un  forms  Staff 


of  llotb  sexes.  iH^rfornmuu;*!!  raTreTTof  supervising  and  counselli|ig  activities, 

r>ple  within  oi;r  institutions.  XctT\Mthstanding 


w ork^iitJuifiJ^ftmoTrg  the  young  people  within  oi;r  institutions.  Nct^vithstanding 
— -ttir^'pre.soiu  e  of  a  .sn!».stantial  number  of  younjt  adult.s.  who  would^  but  for  the 
exi<teme  of  the  Youth  Authority,  have  been  .sentenced  to  .state  prison,  our  facll* 
itifs  are  rharacteri.stic  *.f  juvenile  rehabilitative  facilities,  rathet-  than  state 
prison.**.  "  1 

The  record  of  our  exteutie<l  di.scu.sslons  with  the  Office  of  ,Tuv{^nile  ,Tustice 
nnd  Delinquency  Pre\euthin  and  with  T.KAA  clearly  establishes  that  tiie  merit 
of  the  pn<r,uiis  i»f  the  CaHfiirnia  Youth,  Authority  has  not  been  at  issue.  What 
has  !>(M^n  at  Issue  is  the  di.'^rretioii  of  the  fe<leral  authorities  to  recpgnize  and 
.sancti<m  a  youthful  offender  .sy.stem.  While  the  O.T.JDP  has.  during  the  course 
of  our  (li.s«  us.sioti.s.  antended  its  iwsitipn  as  to  the  criteria  for  separntion  to  a 
certain  de^n»e.  they  ha\e  not  been  able  to  see  their  way  clear  to  fully  ^recognize 
the  jouthful  offetider  concept.  It  is  for  the  purjwse  of  extending  to  the  0,T,TDP 
discretion  to  so  act  that  I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  a  speclfid  amend- 
ment to  the  Act.  '  \ 

Xotwithstandii)g  the  fact  th.U  the  iiuality  of  the  Youth  Authority's  programs 
has  not  been  put  at  i.^sue  by  0,T,TDP  or  LEA  A,  I  am  not  untnindfnl  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  tho.se  wh»»  do  »juestion  our  programs  and  who  have  recently  rfone 
via  iuitional  publications.  I  do, not  doubt  that  their  beliefs  are  sincerely  held.  It 
ift  mo^t  imiikelj  that  anything  that  I  might  say  before  this  committee  would  dis- 
suade them  frolh  .such  belief.*?.  I  can  only  extend  to  .such  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations, as  welljas  to  thi.s  committee  and  an.v  others  who  may  be  interested,  our 
**taii(llng  invitations  to  visit  our  facilities  as  hundreds  of  national  and  intei^na- 
rioual  \isitors  do  ever.\  year,  and  to  examluo  our  programs  so  that  such  negative 
opinions  as  may  still  jK?^sist  will  at  least  be  base<l  on  first-hand  observati<^n, 
rnther'than  on  emotion  and  hearsay.  . 

\ 
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In  that  same  regard.  1  do  not  wi>\h  to  he  viewed  as  heing  in  favor  of  anything 
less  than  the  best  Dossihle  vroartiu^  and  facilities  for  all  yminR  l>coplp.  and  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  brinjc  to  the  subcommittee's  atteiiHon  the  fact  that 
there  Is  nothinj:  what.st»ever  ahout  the  seimnition  re<iuirement  i»er  se  tJ«>t^'"J^"^»" 
tees  or  even  promotes  better  resources  for  juveniles  or  youup 
t^^paration  in  and  of  liself  will  nut  improve  programs.  If  anythiup.  it  w>ll.  at  least 
ill  the  nrevent  dscal  climate  in  California,  cause  a  reduction  of  the  quality  of 
programs  as  desperately  needed  resources  would  have  to  he  diverted  ff^>m  l»i^se"J 
program  uses  to  meet  the  cousideral.le  exi»euse  of  the  program  duplication  that 
would  be  necessitated  by  separation.  ♦  r.„nr^^„i« 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  tliose  who  are  of  the  ophiion  that  California 
locks  up  an  Inordinate  number  of  young  i>eoi>le  and  that  were  our  connnemen 
ratios  more  ui  line  with  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  the  dimculties  presented  bj 
the  separation  requirement  would  not  be  as  great.  Again.  I  do  not  doubt  that  such 
l»elief^  are  smeoreh  held.  I.  in  fact,  share  the  c(mcerns  over  the  numbers  of  young 
people  in  California  as  well  as  elsewhere,  who  are  In  secure  custody.  I  wouia 
point  out,  however,  that  just  as  we  are  currently  in  an  era  of  anti-government 
tiscal  revolt  we  are  also  i-oiitiuirmi:  t-  experience  a  seemingly  ever  increasing 
-get  tough  on  crime*'  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  imblic.  the  judiciary  and  the 
Ugislature.  It  is  siinplv  not  vurrentl>  reallstir.  at  least  in  the  State  of  California 
to  expect  anv  dramatic  reversal  in  the  trends  of  incarceration  of  offenders  of 
whatever  age.  Thu>e  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  such  matters  are,  at  best, 
lighting  a  holding  action,  ^       *    ,  ,  .       ,  «♦ 

In  that  ninnection,  von  may  wish  to  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  department 
ijresenth  administers  a  Iwal  justice  system  subvention  program  of  apl»rQXimateir 
i\u  mdlion  dtdlars.  under  which  we  provide  funds  t(Mhe^ci)untie5rto  defray  local 
justice  s\steni  costs,  with  the  eniitleni£Ut-4>f  eax-h  county  to  such  funds  being 
ilependent  on  ttie  n.uiityiiut^*-xt^'edinga  prescrilied  number  of  persons  committed 
ti.  eitheiaJui-*ftttrivTrrTsoi7svstem  or  to  the  Youth  Authority.  Via  this  program, 
rir-fjrovide  mncli  uK'ded  d<dbirs  to  the  local  go\ I'rnmental  authorities  wlio  then 
distrihnte  them  throughout  the  local  criminal  and  juvenile  jusice  systems  to  sup- 
port h»cal  probation  departnieiits.  development  of  eommnnity  all^r^iatiyes  to 
incarceration,  and  a  \ariety  of  otiier  local  efforts.  In  tiscal  year  lOi^iO  for  In- 
stance,  over  four  millnm  dollar-  went  to  private  communjty-lmsed  agencies  and 
over  3-1  nnilion  dollars  went  to  local  probation  department^  ft>r  *^uch  purposes 

I  would  like  to  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  issue  of  numbers  of  young  peo- 
ple incarcerated  within  the  state.  There  were,  as  of  December  31.  10,9.  approxi- 
matelv  47r»u  \omig  p<Miple  witbin  the  facilities  of  the  Youth  Authority  Of  that 
total  **MMV3.  or  oU  percent,  were  committed  to  the  depar.tment  from  the  juvenile 
rourt>'\)f  the  total  of  4750.  1025  had  not  yot  attained  their  ISUi  birthday  Most 
of  the  10-'5  were  ja\ende  court  eomuiitmenls.  v\ith  a  few  lieiug  niinois  who  Had 
been  waived  to  tlie  adult  courts  and  then,  as  an  alternative  to  state  prison,  been 
cimimitted  to  the  Yonth  Authority.  As  of  the  siime  I)eceuil»er  .SI  1!)70  date,  there 
were  ^317  pers.uis  eontiued  hy  the  local  authorities  in  juvenile  halls  or  local 
juvenile  home**,  ranches  and  camps.  .  ^  .  «  t 

Tlie  iK»iijt  of  the  almve.  and  again  notwithstanding  the  concern  that  I  sliaie 
regarding  the  numhers  of  .\ouiig  people  under  .secure  custody  in  the  state  is  that 
tb.'  Youth  AutlMTitv  accounts  for  a  relati\ely  small  proportion  (appn»xlmately 
tcKX)  of  a  total  of  almost  S(KX),  or  less  than  20  percent)  of  the  minors  who  are 
being  1etame<l  or  confined  in  the  state.  Those  ^ho  come  to  us  l.ave.  for  the  most 
parr  \  ei»n  given  everv  opportunity  to  succeed  at  the  local  level  prior  to  com- 
mltaiei.t  to  us.  We  are.  in  plain  fact,  the  last  resource  available  to  the  juvenile 
courts  t*nd.  under  California  law.  we  may  i'<^  f-<>  ntilized  by  the  juvenile  courts 
only  after  all  local  alternatives  have  been  considered  and  rejected. 

I  believe  that  it  might  lie  appr(r|)riate  tit  this  point  to  briefly  comment  ou  what 
I  ha\e  i)erceive<l  as  an  attitude  on  tbe  part  of  those  interested  in  this  issue  to 
hold  the  verv  highest  degree  of  concern  for  juveniles  while  exhihitiug  minimal, 
if  any  concern  £uiut4i£WC-J?lO?ie  individuals  once  they  are  a  year  or  two  older. 
The  age  of  majoritv  differs,  of  coarse,  from  state  to  state.  Some  states,  I  under- 
stand, place  it  as  low  nn  10.  Others  are  higher  I  must  confess  to  some  diffic^ilty 
with  the  notion  that  a  17-.\ear.old  juvenile  in  one  state  is  worthy  of_coucen) 
while  a  17-vear-old  adult  in  another  state  is  no  longer  a  legitimate  subject  of 
Interest.  I  have  four  sons.  No  doubt  some  of  you  are  also  parents  of  children 
who  are  over  the  age  of  IS,  and  I  am  sure  that  neither  you  nor  I  have  lost  in- 
terest in  them  as  they  have  attaine<l  their  majority.  Young  people  are  not  pre- 
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cliiitoush  projeited  iuio  inatun*  mUihs  at  the  magic  tick  of  the  clock  that  marks 
their  IMh  birthda.\.  MatiiriiiK  i.s  a  gradual  i)nK.es.s.  btrotching  over  several  years, 
var\iii«  from  ime  iinli\Uloal  to  aiu»thiT  'I he  ITjuar  t*lil  of  today  will  be  the 
Is-Cenr  old  i)f  tom(»rro\\  .anl  it  .strike-*  me  a.s  traxir  and  illo;:rfal  that  we.  the 
lid'lcLtive  bureaucracy,  should  focn.s  so  closely  on  the  class  of  individuals  de- 
tilled  hy  laus  as  jun'uilrs  that  we  forget  or  ignore  that  the  individual  human 
beings  who  compriM*  that  ilass  will  soon  he  adults^,  albeit  young,  i mum tn re, 
jiduUs.  ami  will  for  tin*  mo.sl  l>art.  still  ha\e  the  sanu*  hoiKj.s,  needs,  and  prob- 
lems tomorrow  that  rhe.\  do  toda\.  Moreover,  with  Aniericans  increasing  in 
longe\it\.  u  \alid  argument  tan  he  made  f^^r  longer,  earlier,  in\estments  \h  cor- 
rections as  well  as  education.  / 

Finjilly,  I  shouhl  also  point  out  to-Uitr^ibcommittee.  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained tn  the  separation  rwiuin^ment  that  i.s  directed  toward  tlu*  reduction  of  the 
nnna»ers  of  lonng  i»eople  conlinrd  at  the  state  le\el.  Separatiiai  will  uot  reduce 
the  ueetl  .tt>  remove  certain  indi\iduals  from  soeiet.\  as  deeided  b.\  the  public, 
the  Legislature,  or  the  courts. 

It  I.s  belief  that  the  interests  of  tlie  piddie.  from  both  a  fiscal  and  social 
\iew,  and  the  iiiteresl.s  of  tbo>e  aiuong  the  .N  Miiig  of  <air  t'itizenr.\  who  run  afoul 
uf'th»»  law.  would  he  best  ser\eii  an  auteniliuent  to  the  Att  that  wOuld  sanc- 
tio.i.  if  not  eucoiiragc.  the  >out!iful  ofTemler  tviitvpl.  These  interests  will  be  best 
.'^eixeil  becauti*  the  .\i>nthhil  offender  et>iii.'ept  accomplishes  two  primary  and 
worthuhlU*  i>bjectlvt^.  First,  it  treats  \  onng  peitple  as  iudividuals.  rather  than 
it*.  iateo»rU*>.  vi.tliie  i uusidi  i ai*le  lle.\ibilit.\  it  aff*  nis  to  resijond  to  the  needs 
of  Aueli  individuals  throusltw*^^  their  entire  tran.sition  from  ehlldhootl  to  mature 
ndulthiHHi.  Seiund.  it  ma\imi/n>  re.MMtae.s  b\  pro\idinga  niean.s  to  .separate  the 
,seriou>b"^^*nHe  otYemler  from  the  les-»  serion.s  ju\enile  offender,  and  the  less  seri- 
ou.«  .loiiiii^  .idtill  tifrciider  fri>iu  t)ie  nuire  .seriuu.s  and  mature  ade.lt  offender,  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  respond  b»Knall.i  Ut  the  need.s  of  rlu»  imiiviiluals  within  those 
groups  without  unnet  essari  an^  w.isteftil  defereiite  ti»  ar!»itrary  classillcation 
baMHl  just  on  ehronolij;:ical  age.  ' 

E  ortVi-  sia-h  an  amendment  wtth  fnil  awareness  of  the  existence  t»f  Ihedivergent 
points  of  lujw  ni*ted  previuusli.  a.s  well  .is  with  awareness  of  the  oft-s|M>ken  con- 
cern tiiat  stich  an  amendment  will  sonielii*w  open  a  "!»M»i)boIe."  if  jou  will,  for 
states  to  ein  nnaent  the  .Vet.  The  ameiidm(>nt  whieh  I  am  urging,  a  copy  of  which 
IS  <atathed  tu  this  .statement,  attempts  t*)  n^spond.  in  a  ix»asi*nable  fashion,  to 
tlieso  concerns. 

Ha-^itally.  tlu  aiiunilinent  wtaihl  leaie  in  the  law  the  stii.iration  re(piirc:nent< 
with  tlie  further  proii.si*  tluit  sin  ii  itqninment  wouhl  luit  be  deemed  to  he  vio- 
lated b,\  a  ^\iMithfnI  'lleiide.  «>i  ^tein  so  li»ii^  as  iertaiu  loiiilitions  were  mei.  The 
ionditiutis  are  1 1/  tliat  tlte  *»t.ite  haie  an  e.\tensi\e  arra\  of  UnMl  sen  il  es  avail- 
able whi(.li  wt>nhl  Ite  reiiuin'il  i.f  l>e  ntili/iHt  foi  the  jiartietilar  juvenile  offender 
unless  suth  hK.al  ser\icvs  are.  after  indi\idnal  i^Jiisideration.  deemed  unsuit- 
able f»»r  the  juienib'  b\  the  i'»iirt.  <2>  that  the  .unithfnl  offender  .system  be  a 
treat tin^  of  state  statute,  not  just  administrative  ix>licy,  and  that  it  have  re- 
habilitatnai  as  its  .statiit>>ri  purpose.  {'U  that  its  availability  be  limited  to  juve- 
niles wli<»  (.innttt  be  res{Haid<.Hl  ti)  in  .1  satisfactory  manner  at  tlie  Imal  hw-el.  and 
tu  1^.  V.>  antl  Jl»  I  ear  t»lil>  as  well,  who  are  deemed  iiiajipropriate  f<jr  state  prison, 
I  It  that  •^mh  *>\steiii  lia\e  .1  oophistieatiHl  tiassitieation  si  stem  tliat  evaluates 
tlie  edutallonal.  .smial.  p.s\  <  li<»l<>gn  at  and  ph.\>iial  i  haraetenstles  ami  needs  as 
.1  parr  uf  .111  indiwdualized  pn)graiii  phicement  pn)ee.ss .  ami  (.1)  that  tlie  yontli- 
fiil  i^lTeinlei  ^.ystem  i*e  oi>eraieil  1»\  a  state  gtJ\eruinental  entity  that  is  separate 
and  iude|H'tulent  from  the  state  prison  system. 

The  pri»pi»sed  .ino  ialnn'iit  furihei  reipiires  that  the  AdUiinistrator  of  the  OJ-IDT 
nuke  an  athriiiatiie  finding  that  .ill  in  (he  ntiteil  re«piirements  ha\(*  been  met.  The 
spet  lib  lefpiirements.  iOiipUd  wiih  tin  ie>p(insil»iiit  i  plaeed  on  the  Ailministra 
tit'ii  will,  in  m.i  judgment,  pnnah'  tluise  safeguards  mnessari  to  a.ssure  that  the 
interests  of  tlie  puMie.  tlte  juienile.  and  tlie  itaithful  offenders  an*  all  met. 
\Vithdrawal  fn»ni  tlie  .Xt  t  may  lu'  the  onli  reasonable  alternatiie  left  to  California 
and  othi  r  •^^ale^.  ^houhl  the  fetleral  gourniiient  wish  to  be  totally  inth*\ible  In  its 
dinreganl  of  st.in  >  ri>;hts  t**  determine  the  nature  of  jmeiii*'  "iM-reetioiis  systems 
at  the  state  b  u  l.  In  (  alif4>niia.  f»>r  example,  where  our  l{)T{)ai  d  lOM)  plans  have 
been  rejected  and  tlie  state  found  onl  <»f  eoiiipliance  with  the  J.  Dl*  A<  t.  funds  to 
many  l*»ial  deliinpiemy  prexentuai  pnjgranis  may  be  embargo  d  because  of  the 
design  of  its  histuiii  ally  effetti\e  state  lei  el  juienile  and  youthful  offender 
corre<  tions  .si  stein.  F'acinl  with  thi.s  situatiim.  our  ehoites  are  ew  -  they  inclmle: 
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1.  California's  withdrawal  fnna  parnolpntioii  In  the  Act.  This  would  n*an  the 
death  of  hundretls  of  Wn-al  (Ie!ltH|ueiit\\  i)r\'\ontioii  programs  which  depend  on 
J3VV  funds.  The  Tai  lornia  Youth  Anthoritj  uses  no  .T.IDP  funds  for  its  Institu- 
tional programs.  „  ^ 

2.  Statutory  action  hv  the  state  to  dismantle  the  state's  youthful  otTender  cor- 
ret'tlonal  sxstoni.  ThUwuuk!  result  in  2.C()0  yinithfnl  offenders  presently  In  the 
California  \(Muh  Authuntj  beinj:  reiuoxed  from  a  rehabilitative  system  and  adde<l 
to  the  23.000  adult  prison  i*K)i>ulation  in  California.  .... 

•  3.  Adniinisirntive  aeticai  to  .separate  segments  of  the  Youth  Authority  s  popu- 
"^ation.  Thts  woulil  result  in  a  i)ro>:raiu  duplication  tn)stiiiK  a  niinimuin  of  $3nillHon 

.and  which  may  well  lessen  and  eertainl.v  not  improve  the  rehahilitatlve  proKranis 
of  the  Youth  Authority.  ^      ,     ^  ,  ,    ,  . 

Fhmllv.  in  supi)ort  of  ihv  fact  tlmt  the  Congress  ni)parently  did  not  intend  to 
usurp  .states  rij:hts  b>  ilictatin;:  the  exac  t  nature  of  state  level  juvenile  and  youth- 
ful offender  etjrrei'tional  s\stems.  the  O.I.IDP  has  had  ^reat  dllUculty  in  applying 
the  .separation  rtMpilrenient  f^s  i.n  neatly  .stattnl.  In  California,  for  example,  la 
ll;7S  it  was  nianiiated  b\  O.I.IOr  that  California  should  .separate  its  .state  level 
jnvenile  and  \outhful  otTender  eorrectiunal  iiopnlation  a  ceo  ding  to  the  court  of 
commitment.  In  107J).  this  division  was  change<l  to  mandate  that  we  should 
separate  tlmbc-ovcr  \b  from  those  under  IS.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
N  Inuppropnate  to  insist  on  the  destruction  of  an  effective  youthful  offender  .sys- 
tem at  the  state  level  >ii  order  to  meet  the  .separation  requirement  when  it  is  very 
clear  that  c\en  tlie  dcanition  i»f  the  age  of  jnvenile  varies  among  the  states 

It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  for  me  to  speak  to  the  provisions  of 
i^enate  Bill  2441.  the  Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of  lOSO.  I  am  adv^ed 
Ciat  the  bill  amends  the  law  by.  among  other  pro\isions.  requiring  that  W.U 
percent  of  the  t(dal  iippropriation  of  Title  I  of  the  Justice  Improvement  Act  he 
targeted  for  programs  aimed  to  curb  certain  violent  crimes  committed  by  Juve- 
niles and  b\  a<l(Hng  to  Ihc  purposes  of  the  lf>74  Act  the  giving  of  additional 
attention  to  the  identiMcjithm.  apprehen.sion.  spi  edy  adjudication,  sentencing, 
and  rehabflltatiiMi  of  ju\eniles  who  commit  \iolent  crimes.  I  support  jjuch  provi- 
sions. I  believe  that  such  recognition  and  effort  directed  toward  that  small 
perceirritge  of  minors  who  do  commit  crimes  of  violence  is  long  overdue. 

I  would  .sugj,e.st.  however,  that  tiie  particular  li.st  of  the  five  offen.<es  to  be 
the  subject  of  ttie  cfYiirt  sliould  lie  >timew]mt  more  comprehensive  and  should 
perhapN  be  detined  h\  the  Ailruinlstration  via  tlie  rule-making  process,  rather 
than  bji  .sprciiic  .>tat»nor\  li.st.  Kldnapi»ing.  for  instance,  or  forcilde  sex  offeiisi^ 
other  than  rai»r.  shouUrnot  be  o\erIooked.  I  .should  also  point  out  that  Senate 
Bill  2441  does  not  >peak  to  the  is.sue  that  is  of  primary  con'^ern  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authoritv.  ttie  sepnratbm  requirement.  The  perpetuation,  if  Mot 
furtherance,  of  the  \outbfnl  offeiuler  sjsteni  concept  is,  in  my  judgment,  ino.st 
consistent  with  the 'provisions  of  the  Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of 
lOSO  and  .should  l»e  included  in  such  l''gi.slation. 

■  I  do  nppnH'iate  this  opportuint.x  to  present  our  concerns  to  the  subcommir- 
tee.  I  stand  read>  a*  pro\ide  whatever  additional  information  the  snI>coin- 
mitteo  ma>  deoin  *ni«  essar.\  to  satisfy  itself  that  our. proposal  is  worthy  of  in- 
clu.sion  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Act.  Thank  you. 


RATIO.N  AI.K  I  TII.IZFO  I.V  DprrKRMINI.VO  THK  LK\  KI.  OF  SKPARATION  FCB  CoM  PI.I A  N(  » 

With  Section  223(aMl3)  of  the  JJDP  Act 

Section  223(a)  <Wt  of  the  JJDP  Act  states  that  juveniles  alleged  to  be  or 
found  to  be  delinqueiit.  status  offenders  and  non-offenders  shall  not  be  d»>talned 
or  confined  in  any  institution  In  which  they  have  recniar  contact  with  adult 
IK'rsuns  incnrceratwl  because  the.\  havi-  been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  are  avaitinr 
trial  on  crimbial  chj.rges.  OJJDP's  initial  effort  focu.scd  on  determining  and 
defimng  the  level  of  .sep(»ration  necessary  for  compliance  with  Section  22'5(a)  (13) 
be<'ause  of  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the  statutory  language*  In  this  effort  OJJDP 
considered  all  possible  levels  of  "contact."  \ 

Working  fron.  llie  premise  that  regular  contact  between  juveniles  and  adult 
offenders  was  detrimental  and  slomld  be  eliminated  in  secure  confincin'nt  f>» 
ctlitie.s.  the  effort  was  dircHted  at  woat  types  of  contact  .sliould  be  prohibited 
'I^»^U^ix<^f  contact  which  were  considered  included  physical,  vbsual,  at«ral.  and 
eirvlronniental.  These  various  levels  of  contact  were  defined  as  follows: 
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No  Separatlou:  Adult  inmateH  and  juvoiiiles  can  have  physical,  visual,  and 
au?al  contact  with  each  other.  ...  ^  ^ 

Physical  Separation:  Adult  inmates  and  juveniles  cannot  have  physical  con- 
tact with  each  other.  ,  ,  ,      ^  , 

Sight  Separation:  Conversation  possible  between  adult  inmates  and  juveniles 
although  they  cannot  hoe  each  other.  ,  ,  % 

Sound  Separation:  Adult  inmates  and  juveniles  can  see  each  other  but  no 
converSaflbn  is  possible,  ,  .  „ 

aiKht  and  Sound  Separation :  Adult  inmates  and  juveniles  cannot  see  each 
other  and  no  conversation  is  possible.  ,  ,  .r. 

Environmental  Separation:  Adult  inmates  and  juveniles  are  not  placed  in  the 
same  facilitv.  Facility  is  (Ifefinetl  as  a  pUice,  an  institution,  a  buildiuR  or  part 
thereof,  a  set  of  buildings  or  an  area  whether  or  not  enclosing  a  building,  which 
Is  used  for  the  secure  confinement  of  adult  criminal  offenders. 

A  common  thrend  which  rait  throughout  this  effort  was  an  attitude  which 
approached  each  of  the  issues  from  an  advocacy  posture  on  behalf  of  youth. 
Considerable  attention  focused  <m  the  traditional  representation  of  police, 
jailers,  tho  conrt.s  and  correctional  officials,  as  well  as  the  taxpayers  and  the 
architects.  In  matters>i'elated  to  the  elimination  of  regular  contact  (or  estab- 
lishing it  in  the  first  place).  It  was  clear  that  from  an  operational,  financial, 
and  design  i)erspective  that  a  limited  interpretation  of  regular  contact,  such  as 
phvsical  onlv.  would  be  the  most  expedient,  most  convenient,  and  least  <ostly 
alternative.  Obviously,  this  is  not  what  the  Act  intended.  Throughout,  the 
Act  mandates  an  advocacy  iwstnre  on  behalf  of  young  people  on  all  relevant 
issues  and  seeks  to  provide  a  voice,  or  representation,  for  their  interests  in  the 
'  planning  and  oi)oration  of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  It  is  from  this  perspective 
that'OJ.II)Pa(ldre.*<.stHl  the  issue  of  ^'separation." 

A  principle  area  of  concern  was  the  intent  of  Congress  as  developed  in  testi- 
mony Ijefore  tbe  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Di^linquency. 
The  hearings  on  the  Detention  and  Jailing  of  Juveniles  in  1973  provided  the 
following  observations  from  the  Senate  Subcommittee : 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  that  might  »>e  brought  fortii  to  justify  jailing 
juveniles,  the  practice  is  destructive  for  the  child  who  Is  incarcerated  and 
dangerous  for  the  community  that  permits  youth  to  be  handled  in  harmful 
ways,  o 

Despite  frequent  and  tragic  stories  of  suicide,  rape  and  abuses,  the  place- 
ment of  juveniles  in  jails  has  not  abated  in  recent  years.  A  .significant  change 
in  spite  of  these  circumstance.';  has  not  occurred  In  the  vast  majority  of 
states.  An  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  juvenile  jailing  in  the  T  nited 
States  does  not  exi.st.  There  l.s.  however,  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Uie 
volume  of  jn\eitlle.s  detained  has  increased  in  recent  years.  The  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  in  19^»5  reported  an  estimate  of  87.501 
juveniles  jailed  \u  that- year.  SarrI  found  that  some  knowledirenble  persons 
estimate  that  this  has  increased  to  today's  high  of  300,000  minors  in  one 
year.  Approximately  00  percent  of  those  iuveniles  detained  in  jail  were  await- 
ing trial.  The  lack  of  any  alternatives  has  been  most  frequently  cited  as  a 
reason  for  detaining  more  and  more  youngsters  in  adult  jails.  Subcom- 
mittee to  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate 
Hearings  on  the  Detention  and  .Tailing  of  Juveniles,  1073). 
In  expanding  on  this  observation  by  the  Seimtc  Subcommittee,  consideration 
was  given  to  a  variety  of  Infonnation  ••ourcas  including  research  and  surveys, 
informetl  opinion  and  standards,  state  legislation,  court  litigation,  and  common 
usage  in  the  fiehl. 

RKSKARCIX 

Recent  research  and  surveys  formed  a  frame  of  reference  concerning  the 
extent  of  tbe  problem  beii»g  addressed  ainl  establishe<l  a  philosophical  foun- 
dation for  the  consideration  of  '  ^  paration.**  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
principle  source  of  hiformatlon  used  below  wns  formulated  by  the  Children's 
DefensH  Fund  in  their  pt(»iieorinr;  Rtudv  of  Children  in  Adult  Jails  (1076)  and 
includes  *m-site  sur\e\  of  nearly  r>00  jails  and  lockups  in  120  counties  in  nine 
.states.  This  is  an  iin[M)rtant  consideration  given  the  historical  controversy  which 
,  exists  of  Juvenile  Corrections'  Under  Look  and  Kev  which  did  not  include  the 
magnitude  of  on  site  evalua^^ion.  I)ut  provides  an  exhaustive  sun'cy  of  the  exist- 
ing literature  on  the  subject  of  juveniles  in  adult  jails  and  lockups. 
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The  studies  found  that  the  placoniont  of  children  in  adult  jails  and 
has  long         "  moral  issue  in  this  eountry  whieh  has  been  oharaeterized  by 
Soradll  pTblie  eoncern  and  only  minimal  action  to^vards  resolution  of  the 

^'lUs°*susj)ected  that  the  ijeneral  laek  of  public  awareness  with  respect  to  this 
nroblcm  ai^d  t^  lou  level  of  official  action  is  exacerbated  by  the  «bscncc  of 
nfornm  to  the  extent  of  the  practice  ""^j  >^  ^isiW^^^^^^ 

of  juveniles  placed  in  jails  and  lockups.  This  situation  is  i>erpotuated  by  official 
?LC?c  Which  cloaks  the  practice  of  jailing  juveniles  in  \ZZfl^L^Z^^ 
eonceive<l  rationales.  In  fact,  the  time  honored  but  unsubstantiated  "ratio  lales 
of  public  safety,  protection  fnmi  themselves  or  their  environments,  and  lack 
.of  KnX^^^^^^^  down  under  close  scrutiny.  In  reality,  the  "f^es^ive  u^^^^ 
nredietable  threat  to  public  safety  perceived  by  the  community  is  often  small, 
shf  and  frightened.  The  Children's  Defend  Fund  indicates  that  18  percent  of 
the  juveniles  in  jail,  in  a  nine  state  area,  have  not  even  »»een  enarged  with  an 
act  which  would  1K>  a  crhne  if  committed  by  an  adult ;  4  percent  have  committed 
no  offense  at  all.  Of  those  jailed  on  criminal-type  offenses,  a  f"ll  ^^P^roent  are 
?he?f  on  pn^^^^^  and  minor  offenses.  As  is  the  case  with  all  public  in^itntions, 
minorities  and  the  poor  arc  disproportionately  represented. 

Not  until  1971  did  a  clear  and  comi)rehcnsive  picture  of  jails  surface  with  the 
completion  of  the  National  Jail  Census.  By  its  own  admission,  the  Census  showed 
oniv  a  snapshot  of  American  jails  and  the  l)eoplc  who  live  in  t^^^J"- Sip:nifi^a»tl,y. 
the  Census  exclude<l  thoV  facilities  holding  i>ersons  less  than  48  hours.  This  is 
critical  with  respret  to  juveniles  in  that  is  it  the  police  lockup  and  the  drunk 
tank  to  which  ju4»iles  are  so  often  relegated  under  the  guise  of  "separation. 
The  Cen.s-ns  did,  luiwever,  give  us  the  fir*;t  clear  indioation  of  he  ""^n^^er  of 
iuveniles  held  in  jrtil.  On  March  15.  1070.  7.S00  juveniles  were  living  in  4,037 
jaiN  A  comparable  census  in  1074  cstimatefl  that  the  number  had  grown  to 
10744. The  inade<iuacv  of  the  data  is  oomi)oMnde<l  when  a  determination  of  the 
number  of  juveniles  admitted  to  adult  jails  and  lockups  each  year  is  sought. 
Surveys  conducted  bv  the  National  Comicll  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  the 
Xationnl  .Vi^.^eSsment'  of  .Juvenile  Corrections  indicate  .that  this  ^figure  ranges 
from  50.000  tb  ,">00.000.  The  Children's  Defense  Fund,  ni  its  study  of  children 
ill  adult  jails,  Indicates  that  even  the  half  million  figure  is  "gro.s.sly  uiiderstatod 
and  that  "there  Is  an  appalling  vacuum  of  infonnation  .  .  .  when  it  comes  to 
children  in  jail."  RegardR^ss  of  the  true  figure,  it  is  clear  that  the  practice  of 
Jallinu  juveniles  has  not  diminished  during  the  last  decade. 

While  the  arguments  for  placing  juvenilis  in  jails  are  fragile  and  ^"nded  on 
incomplete  and  contradictory  infonnation,  the  arguments  against  ho  ding  juve- 
niles In  jail  are  pervasive  and  along  scientific  lines.  They  are  summarized  below. 

the  "eriminal''  label  creates  a  stignm.whieh  will  cxis-t  far  longer  than 
the  period  of  incarceration.  Thi*;  stigma  increases  as  the  size  of  the  com- 
munitv  decreases  and  affects  the  availability  of  social,  educational,  and  em- 
plovm'ent  opportunities  available  to  youth.  Further,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
community  s  perception  of  the  juvenile  quarters  in  the  county  jail  is  any 
difTerent  than  that  of  the  jail  itself.  .  ,    .     .  . 

the  negative  self  Image  which  a  youth  often  adopts  when  processed 
bv  the  juvenile  svstem  is  aggravatetl  by  the  impersonal  and  destructive 
nature  of  adult  jails  and  lockups.  Research  continues  to  document  the 
deleterious  effects  of  incarcenitlon  and  the  conclusion  that  this  e\'i>erience. 
in  and  of  itself,  may  be  a  contributing  factor  to  continued  delinquent 

aeti\lty.^^  prr.ctJcc  of  holding  juveniles  in  adulr  jails  is  contrary  to  the 
development  of  juvenile  law  and  the  jiivenile  justice  system  which,  during 
the  i>ast  70  years  has  adamantly  emphasized  the  separation  of  tlie  juvenile 
and  adult  systems.  ,    ,        ^  .       n  u« 

...  the  occurrence  of  physical  harm  and  sexual  abuse  of  juveniles  ny 
adults  Is  well  documented  and  greatly  increased  with'ji  the  secure  and  ob- 
scure confines  of  an  adult  jail  or  lockup.  ,  ,  ^    ,  , 
In  1074  the  National  Assessment  of  .Tnvenile  Corrections  assunted  and  defended 
the  position  that  "placing  juveni;<«;  in  adult  jails  and  lookups  should  be  entirely 
eliminated."  Similarlv,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  advocated,  "to  achieve  the 
goal  of  ending  jail  incarceration  of  ehihlren.  states  .should  review  tlieir  laws  to 
prohibit  absolutely  the  holding  of  children  of  juvenile  court  age  in  jails  or  lockuiJs 
used  tor  adult  offenders.'* 
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As  early  as  1961,  the  National  Conncil  on  Crime  and  Delimiuency  stated  that. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  Is  to  be  fonnd  neither  in  *\vritin^  off  the 
sophisticated-youth  by  jailing  him  nor  in  building  separate  and  better  de- 
signed juvenile  quarters  in  jails  and  ijolice  lockups.  The  treatment  of  youth- 
ful offenders  must  be  divorced  from  the  jail  and  other  expensive  nione> 
saving"  methods  of  handling  adnlts.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ^  -  t,  c 

The  President's  Commission  on  r>aw  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice established  that  "adequate  and  apprdprlate  separate  <>t»tentiQii  facilities  for 
juveniles  should  be  provided.'*  (The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  1067, 

^"lubseqnent  national  standards  in  the  area  of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  reafflnned  this  i)ositlon.  ,    •  i  ' 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  ooais 
states  that  "jails  should  not  be  used  for  the  detention  of  juveniles/'  (NAC  Task- 
Force  Report  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Pelhniucncy  Prevention.  Standard  22.3. 
♦1976  Page  667,) 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  th-*  Institute  for  Judicial  Administration 
stated  that  "the  interim  detention  of  accnseil  juveniles  in  any  facility  or  part 
thereof  also  used  to  ,,Auin  adults  is  prohibited.**  (IJA-ABA  Juvenile  Justice 
Standanls  Project.  Jnterim  Status.  Standanl  10.2.  1076.  Page  07.) 

The  Natio.nal  Sheriffs'  Association  state<l  that,  "in  the  case  of  juveniles  whon 
Jail  detention  cannoc  possibly  be  avoided,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  jail  to 
provide  full  segregation  from  adidt  inmates,  constant  supervision,  a  well-bal- 
anced diet,  and  a  constructive  program  of  wholesome  a<jtivitios.  'i'he  detention 
I)erlod  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  every  effort  made  to  exiHMlitt*  the  dis- 
position of  the  juvenile's  case.".(Xationnl  Sheriffs*  Association  of  Jail  Security. 
Glassiftcation.  and  Discipline.  1074.  Page  31.) 

The  American  Correctional  Association  had  not  yet  promulgated  standards 
for  .\<lult  Local  Detention  Facilities  luit  every  indloatitm  pointed  towards  their 
adoption  of  a  .standard  requiring  at  least  sight  and  sound  ^enaration  of  juve 
niles  and  adult  offenders.  They  were,  in  fact,  later  to  state  that  "juveniles  in 
custody  are  provided  living  quarters  separate  from  adult  Inmates,  although 
these  ina.\  be  in  the  same  strueture."  i  AC.V  Connnls.«;ion  on  Accreditation  for 
CurreKlo'ns.  Manual  of  Standard.^  for  Adult  Local  Detention  Facilities.  Stand- 
ard .mS.  1077.  Page  177. ) 

While  the  statenn*nts  by  the  NsSA  and  the  ACA  fall  short  of  requiring  the 
removal  of.  juvenile.^  from  adult  facilities  it  is  clear  lliat  anything  le^s  than 
sight  and  sound  separation  would  not  meet  their  re(piiremeut.s. 

ST.VTE  l.KOISL.VTION 

Vlrtuady  all  of  the  states  allow  juveniles  to  be  detained  in  jail  as  long  as 
thev  are  sepuratul  from  adult  offenders.' In  addition,  all  state?*  but  Alal»ani;i. 
CrtHfdrni.i.  Cohira*!  Georgia.  I^)Uisiana.  Maryland.  Massarhusetts.  Michigan. 
Nevada.  New  York.  South  Dakota.  Teii.iessee.  Texas,  and  Waslilngton  adhere 
to  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles.  Article  IX  of  which  deals  with  deten- 
tion practices. 

...  to  every  extent  iiossihle.  it  shall  he  the  policy  of  the  states  party 
to  this  eonqtart  that  no  juveniles  or  delinquent  juvenile  shall  be  placed  or 
detained  in  any  prison,  jail  or  lockup,  nor  be  detained  or  transported  in 
a.s.sociation  with  criminal,  vicious  or  dissolute  persons. 
The  ^'hlldren's  Defense  Fund  in  Children  ip  Adult  .Tails  (Page  40)  circumscribe 
the  placement  of  ju\eniKs  in  jail.  One  .standard  ai)proach  is  to  recpiire  that 
children  be  separated  from  adult  prisoners.  ^'Separation,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways defined  in  precise  terms— sometimes  a  statute  luay  specify  that  a  different 
„xoom.^lurmitury-j>r-iiectlQn_is-necessary_^in^.^er  iases.  statutes  pravida  that 
no  visual,  auditory  or  physical  contact  will  be  peraiitted.  In  still     '  '^r  states, 
tlie  languaire  is  unexplained  and  vague.  Although  we  hive  seen    uit  one  re- 
sponse to  imi)len»entinir  this  .separation  requirement  |s  to  place  children  in  soli- 
tary confinement.  Ipgislaiures  .^ni  Ut^t  to  have  realized  this  would  result,  and 
a  separation  requirement  is  not  usuall.\  acconipan'ed  by  a  proliibition  on  plac- 
ing children  in  Isolation.  In  fact,  in  none  of  the  states  studied  did  the  statutes 
prohibit  Isolating  children  In  jail. 
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"It  Is  Important  to  note  tlmt  a  clear  and  strongljv.  worded  separation  require- 
ment is  no  guarantee  that  children  held  in  jails  will  receive  services  particn- 
larlv  reared  ta  their  special  needs,  i.e.,  educational  programs,  counseling,  medi- 
cal examinations,  and  so  on.  While  mmiy  separate  juvenile  detention  facilities 
are  rwnilred  bv  state  .statute  to  have  a  full  ninge  of  such  services.  Including  suf- 
flclent  personnel  trained  In  handling  and  working  with  chlldreu,  children  In 
these  same  states  who  tlnd  themselves  , In  adult  jails  a;e  not  required  to  be 
provided  with  a  similar  set  of  .services.  ,.i  , 

VSome  a:ates,  at  least,  api>ear  to  recognize  tlmt  the  longer  a  child  is  detained 
In  i&n  the  greater  the  possibility  bt  harm.  As  a  conse<pience,  their  statutes 
establish  time  limitations  on  the  period  that  children  can  be  heM  In  jnll:  if 
some  exist,  extensions  of  indeflnlte  duration  are  often  sanctlone<l  upon  court 

''^An'ana^ysls  of  the  national  practices  to  detain  juveniles  In  jails  present  some 
problems  slnct*  manv  of  the  states'  statutes  are  ambiguous.  From  the  face  of  the 
statute,  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  juvenile  was  not  allowed 
in  a  jail  at  all  or  if  It  was'an  acceptable  practice  as  long  as  he/she  was  kept 
seimrated  from  adults.  Ohio,  for  example,  has  a  statute  which  says  that  in  coun- 
ties  wnere  no  detention  home  is  available,  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
shall  provide  funds  for  the  '  jarding  of  juveniles  in  private  homes,  but  the  statute 
also  talka  about  the  separation  of  juveniles  Rud  adults  In  jall. 

The  following  .«?ainple  of  statutory  language  does  provide  strong  support, 
however,  for  the  common  usage  by  the  states  In  dellnlng  seiMiration  of  juveniles 
and  adult  offenders  in  terms  of  sight  and  sound. 

,luvenile  offenders  shall  not  he  detailed  In  an  adult  jall  facility  unless 
totallv  segregated  from  the  adult  population.  Total  segregation  mandate.^* 
separation  from  sight  and  sound.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  adult  lnmate>< 
bo  used  to  provide  foml  .services  or  janitorial  serxlces  in  the  youth  detention 
section.  (Proposed  Minimum  Standards,  State  of  AVashlngton,  1077,  and 
RCW  13.4.115.) 

juveniles  may  be  placed  In  an  adult  facility  but  In  a  room  or  ward. 
(Section  208.120.)  .    ^    .  m 

If  a  juvenile  detention  facility  is  located  within  and  as  a  part  of  a  jall 
or  other  facilitv  use<l  for  the  incarceration  of  adults,  the  juvenile  detention 
area  mu-st  he  so  located  and  arranged  as  to  he  completely  .seimrated  ^roiu 
incarcerated  adults  by  sight  and  sound  harriers.  Contact  or  communication 
of  unv  kind  between  detained  juveniles  and  Incarcerated  adults  is  prohibited. 
(Ne\v  Mexico  Standards.  1973.) 

Xo  cliild  shall  be  held  la  a  police  station,  lockup,  jall,  oi  prison  except 
that,  by  order  of  the  Judge,  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor,  a  child  over 
IG  years  (if  age  w ho.se  behavior  or  condition  is  .such  as  to  endanger  his  safety 
or  welfare  or  that  of  other  inmates  In  the  custody  center  for  children,  may 
bo  put  In  jail  or  other  place  of  detention  for  adults,  provided  It  Is  a  room  or 
apartment  entirelv  .separate<l  from  the  adults  confined  therein.  (Puerto  Rico 
StatutesMWLPRA,  Section  2007  c.) 

Pro\!dc  for  the  .separation  of  juveniles  under  age  sixteen  (10)  from  the 
,  sight  and  hearing  of  other  Inmates  and  the  housing,  outside  of  jails  of  nil 
jnyeiiiics  ago  fourteen  (14)  or  under.  (Nebraska  Revl.sed  Statutes,  Section 
43-212,  U.R,S.  Neb.  1943.)  .    ,  , 

Written  p(dicv  and  proce<lure  .shall  prescribe  that  only  if  ab.solutely  nc-^-s- 
sary.  under  applicable  statutes  of  this  state,  shall  a  child  under  the  age  of 
Mxtefu  « ICi  l)e  detained  in  any  police  stnthin,  prison,  jail  or  lockup.  However, 
if  detention  is  authorized,  .such  juveniles  shall  be  hou.sx»d  completely  separate 
from  adults.  Separation  imist  l)e  substantial  architectural  arrangeineats 
which  pecmlt  no  visual  contact.s.  (Oklahoma  Minimum  Standards,  1077.) 

A  detention  center  assures  complete  Reparation  (^f  alleged  delinquents 
from  adjudicated  delinquents  and  adults  charged  with  and/or  convicted 
of  a  criuie  (Marvlpnd  State  Statutes,  Subtitle  8,  Section  3-823.) 

Detention  facilities  .^hall  l)e  entirely  separated  and  distinct  from  the 
ordln^.i,,  jnlls,  lockups  or  police  cells.  (Maryland  Standards,  1076)  ^ 

.Tuveilile.s  U  t-lS  years  of  atre)  should  be  .segreirateil  from  the  sight  ana 
sound  of  adult  Inmates.  (Oregon  Standards,  1073.) 

No  minor  under  10  years  of  age  may  be  confined  In  a  jall  or  place  ordi- 
narily used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  In  a  iwllce  station.  Minors  under 
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17  years  of  age  must  be  kept  separate  from  con  fined  atluUs  and  may  not  at 
any  time  be  kept  in  the  same  cell,  room,  or  yard  with  ajjults  confined  pur- 
suant to  the  criminal  law,  (Illinois  State  Statutes,  Section  702-S(l),  1S>71) 

Seiwrale  shall  include  lack  of  any  auditor^v  and/or  visnal  contact  or  com- 
munication. (Illinois  Standards,  1075) 

,  . .  may  on  order  of  the  conrt,  be  placed  in  a  jail  or  other  place  of  deten- 
tion for  adults,  but  in  a  roon»  or  ward  seimrate  fvmu  adults.  (Michigan 
Statutes  712  A,i6) 

When  juvenile  detention  home.s  are  not  available  and  it  becomes  unavoid- 
able to  contlne  a  juve  nile  in  the  county  or  city  jail,  it  should  be  the  jailer's 
resiMinsibilitj  to  see  that  every  protection  is  ffiven  the  juvenile  and  that  his 
experience  jn  jail  carrich  as  little  stigma  and  exposes  him  to  as  little  harm 
a4>;  |X)ssll)le.  This  means  that  when  detained  in  jail,  juveniles  should  be  kept 
fnlly  apart  from  atlults.  (South  Dakota  StandunK  1070) 

.  .  .  the  separation  of  juveniles  (if  <letained  in  facility)  from  sight  and 
sound  of  adult  inumte.^.  .  .  .  (TVxas  State  Statutes,  1076) 

JuM'uiles  .shall  be  lionsed  Mithtu  the  institution  in  a  separate  section  from 
adults.  t(»  the  extent  that  facilities  will  peri^nit.  If  that  is  not  possible,  such 
detainees  sliall  be  hunsed  in  seimrate  cells  from  adults.  (Virginia.  Rules  and 
Peculations,  1J>75.) 

Separate  run tlnemeut.  (South  Carolina) 

Separate  accommwhifion.^  for  juveniles  and  sjHJCial  iinft  to  supervise 
juvenile^  at  all  times.  (Florida) 

Absolute  pro!ii!>ition  against  placing  14-17  year  olds  in  any  Jail  or  house 
of  correction.  However,  juveniles  can  l>e  detained  in  a  police  station  or 
JiilJvUp  Willi  llie  written  permission  of  the  State  Conunissitm  at  Youth  Serv- 
ice.**-.  (\Ma.'<sacini.<etts) 

Wlien  deleiitiuh  of  jii\cuiles  tannot  be  avoided,  the  Io<al  tletentic^n  facility 
.shall  provide  .segregation  from  a<lult  inmate>»  and  adetjuate  sui^ervislon. 
(Wyoming  ProiK)sed  Standards.  1077) 

A  child,  pending  a  hearing,  shall  not  be  placed  iu  an  apartment,  cell  or 
place  of  contihcuieiit  with  adull.s  cluirge<l  w  itli  or  c<»nvicte<l  of  a  crime. 
(Arizona  Revised  Statutes,  Title  S-l*2(>.) 
This  law  is  iiitcrpreied  b.\  mo^i  jnri.sdictiuus  a.s  pndii  biting  tiie  tie  lent  ion  of 
a  ju\eniU'  ut.dcr  aii>  ituulilion.s  in  a  cil.\  or  comtt.\  Jail  or  an>  police  operated 
holding  fiuiHl.\   IIou»\er,  .some  jiu i.sdiclioii.s  interpret  llie  law  more  literally 
and  allow  .\»mtb  ro  be  licbl  in  I  be  facilil.\  but  in  a  separate  cell  or  section  or 
wing  of  llie  facility. 

A  juvenile  may  onl.\  be  hehl  iu  siu  h  a  facility  if  he/she  is  fifteen  years 
of  age  or  obhT.  and  Mien  oul.\  in  a  n>oni  or  ward  enlirel.\  separate  from  adults. 
(r.i>iusiana  Revised  Statutes.  Swlion  13-ir)77  :  1075)' 

...  in  no  (  ase  .shall  a  child  l»econfine<l  in  a  community  correctional  center, 
or  bKktip,  ^r  ill  aii.\  place  where  adults  are  or  may  be  coniiued  ^ Connecticut 
Statutes-.  Section  17-(>.'^.) 

A  room  separate  and  renjoved  from  atlults  .so  that  the  child  car  not  come 
iitto  contact  or  i-oainino    ilion  willi  an.\  a<lull  con\lcied  of  a  crime.  (Ohio) 

.  .  .  to  be  held  "apari"  from  adults.  (New.Iersey) 

it.*>hall  be  nti lawful  to  hold  a  i  hihl  iii  jail.  (  Penn.^yhanla  Statutes,  effective 
I>e<  end)er  :^1,  1070.) 

Youth  uudi-r  IS  yt  ars  of  age  are  prohibitetl  from  being  <letained  in  a  jail 
or  other  facililx  with  the  detention  of  adult.s.  (D,(*.  Code— Civil  Action  No. 
14(52-72:  1071) 

Juvenih^  shall  be  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  jail  i)opulation  so  that 
ihiTe  sbaiH  be  no  \isiial  or  audio  contact.  (Maine  Staadanls,  1077) 
While  some  slates  bad  enaded  legislali\e  restrictions  prior  to  the  pas.sage  of 
tin*  1074  .Ju\enile  .Tnsiue  and  l)eHn(jnenc.\  Prevention  Act,  the  majority  of  the 
legislatiM-  at  I  hit. \  tm  this  .sidtject  wa.s  in  resiion.se  to  the  mandates  of  the  Act. 
More  sigintitaiill.x.  the  legislalbai  enacted  since  1071  has  remove<l  many  of  the 
ambigumes  wbab  ha\c  pbigned  the  earlier  legislation.  In  addition,  stales  have 
mo\ed  uu  rea.slogb  to  an  tail  right  prohibition  on  the  jailing  of  juveniles  rather 
than  the  traditional  respon.se  of  merely  .separating  within  the  facility.  These 
recent  trend.**  are  pariicidarl.N  e\ident  iu  the  states  of  Marylantb  ♦Vashington, 
and  Pennh\l\ania,  all  tif  which  ha\e  legislated  an  ou  right  prohibition  on  the 
jailing  of  juveniles  on  January  1,  107S:  July  1.  1078,  and  December  31,  1070, 
resi>eetively. 
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Court  litigation  In  this  area  has  been  limited  bnt  indications  i)Olut  to  increased 
activity  in  states  which  are  not  nipvlnp  towanls  corrective  legislation, 

A  rt^ent  Fe^^^^  eonrt  ruliu,^  held  that  althOngh  the  Constitution  does  not 
forbid  all  Jailing  of  juveniles  In  adult  facilities,  a  statute  of  ^*"erto  RIc^  ylola  e^ 
duo  process  hy  i>ennlttlng  the  In(letlnlte  jailing  of  juveniles  in  «duU  ^cl  ities 
u-^thout  some  fonn  of  notice  and  hearing  prior  to  the.conJinement  decision  aUd 
vioS  ^ual  prqtection  by  permitting  a  child  to  bj  punished  indistingiilshah  y 
from  afi  adult  without  th^  sante'procedural  safeguas^d.  The  court  refusetl  to  hold 
t^^custcSyof  jl^eniles  in  adult  Jails  Is.  In  and  [)f  Itself,  cruel  and  nnnsual 
Shment  mider  ti  e  Ei«ht  Amendment,  8ignmcaUly,  however,  it  no  ed  the 
?dUtS  Sice  that  Auditions  in  these  adult  ifistitutions  may  not  in  fact 
be  nilnhnally  human/'  and  as  such  reilenited  that  >>f  I^^^J^i^^ 
he^n  directed  toward  the  adequacy  of  the  conditions  In  the  particular  ins"^""""; 
.  rath,v  than  the  statute  authorizing  such  incarceration  they  "/ny  I;"ve  found  for 
the  rialntlff  on  the  grounds  of  cruel  and  unusual  puhithment.  (0«ono  ^ .  /fio*,  420 

^'On  me^IuW^^I^^  of  juveniles  and  aduH  offenders  in  correctional 

fad  ties  -  the  ^u?t  in^O-!!-//—  v.  French  (504  SW  2d  269:  1974)  relying 
Si  on  i:</!c^^^^^^  V.  McCanlcu^  (784  X^V  2d  908);  1971,  stated  that  juvenile 
offendeFK  who  present  serious  diMJiplinnry  problems  may  i)e  transferro<l  and 
housed  within  the  geographical  ccuinnes  of  an  adult  institution  '^provided  they  are 
sufflclentiv  segregated  from  other  inmates  and  are  provided  a  specially  prepared 
Ueatment  program  appropriate  to  their  needs/'  Several  otirer  ^tate^ 
have  stated  this  renulrement  and  State  v.  hemvcr.  ApPm.|35  SW  Jd  -41,  em- 
ptiaslzes  that  this  seimratlon  must  »>e  sullici»^nt  to  protect  ilie  minors  from  the 
adverse  intlifence  wliich  adult  prisoners  might  liave  upon  them. 

COMMON  US<VGK 

-  This  area  of  exnmination  in  seeking  a  dennition  of  "separation"  concerns  the 
criteria  utilized  hv  the  U,S.  Department  of  Justice  in  previous  years  with  respect 
to  the  placenient  of  juvenile  offenders  in  adult  facilities.  This  includes  the  criteria 
utilized  hv  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  AdminLstration  in  its  review  of 
applications  seeking  funding  under  tlie  1971  Part  E  Amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Criitte  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  tl»e  Public  Works  Act  of  197C  The  criteria 
utilized  with  re<i)ect  to  the  1.000  plus  applications  is  stated  as  follow: 

Part  K  review  criteria  defines  regidar  contact  to  permit  no  more  than 
haphazard  or  accidental  between  juveniles  and  Incarcerated  adults  so  as  to 
effect  as  absolute  a  separation  as  p  ).«JSll)le.  Tills  Includes  separation  at  Intake, 
sepa-ate  living,  dining,  recreational,  educational,  visiting,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  as  well  as  separate  staff  operating  under  court  approve<l 
guideifneK  on  a  24-hour  basis. '  ,  ^  ^  . .  ^ 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  tliese  provisions  coiistitufe  Ihe 
miuimaliy  acceptable  criteria  for  compliance  with  the  Part  B  legislation 
ami  should  l)e  considered  only  as  u  last  resort.  The  National  Clearinghouse 
recommends  that  alternative  strategies  be  deve!ope<l  to  facilitate  the  com- 
pleto  removal  of  ju\ejiiics  from  adult  detention  facilities.  These  strategies 
should- include  the  consideration  of  emergency  foster  care,  home  detention, 
shelter  care,  and  regional  juvenile  detention,  as  indicated  l)y  a  comprehen- 
"  sive  survey  and  analysi.s  of  the  juvenile  detention  population  and  avail- 
aid  o  community  resources.  ^  * 

TJie  inh)ortance  and  utility  of  tlie  complete  removal  of  juveniles  irom 
adult  detention  fi(cllltle.s  Is  attested  to  by  the  unequivocal  snpport  of  the 
emerging  national  standards  in  juvenile  justice  and  documented  by  tlie 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  successful  program  examples  in  botli  rural 
and  urban  areas  of  the  country.  ^    ^  ,  ,    .  *, 

This  criteria,  as  applied  by  the  National  Clearingliouse  for  Criminal  Justice 
Planaing  and  Ajrchitecfure.  means  sight  and  sound  separation.     ,  ^ 

AuoUier  example,  as  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  l>oints  out.  in  findings  and 
-policy  of  the  DOJ\s  Bureau  of  Prisons.  ,  ,  , 

.Tuvenlles  do  not  belong  in  a  jail.  However,  w^en  detaining  a  juvenile  in 
a  jail  Is  unavoidable,  it  becomes  the  jailor's  responsibility  to  make  certain 
that  he  is  provided  every  possible  protection,  and  tliat  an  effort  is  made 
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to  \hB\p  him  avoid  nuy  experiences  thnt  miglit  be  harmful.  TJiis  me^us  that 
th6  Jwveulle  must  nluays  be  separn^^l  as  completely  as  possible  from  adults 
so  tlmt  Uiere  can  l>e  no  communication  by  jjight  or  sound.  Exposure  to  jall- 
housft  chatter  or  oven  to  the  daily  activities  of  adait  prisoners  may  have 
A  harr^iful  effect  on  the  juVoniie.  Under  no  circnmstances  should  a  juvenile 
1)6  liou^d  with  adults.  When  this-occur^,  the  jailor  must  check  witli  the 
^  Tall  administrator  to  make  certain. that  the  administrator  understands  the 
kinds  oi  problems  that  may  arise.  There  is  always  a  iwssibility  of  sexual 
assault  by  older  and  physically  .<5tronger  prisoners,  with  great*  damage,  to ' 
tho  juvenile. 

Keepinjr  juveniles  in  separate  (juarters  is  not  all  that  !s,required.  Juveniles 
present  srtecial  supervisory  problems  because  they  are  more  impulsive  and 
often  nior^  emotional  than  older  prisoners.  Their  beliaviot-jimy  therefore 
Ih)  more  dMhcult  to  control,  and  more  patience  and  understanding  are  re- 
quire<l  In  Supervising  jhem^Constant  supervision  would  be  ideal  for  .this 
group  and  \VpnUl  eUluTnate^nnnprons  problems. 

Juv^^niJes  In  close  conlinen\ent  nrp  likely  to  iKKiome  reptle^,  mischievous, 
and  on  occ*a.^ion,  destructive:  Their  tendency  to  act  withont  thinking  can 
turn  a  joke  Intq^  a  tragedy.  Sometimes  their  attempts  to  manipnlate  jail 
staff  can  havi»  Serious  coils'eqitences.  A  fake  snlcide  attempt,  for  example, 
.  i»  \leatli  l)ecause  the  juwnile  goes  too  far:  no  <Hie  is  around  to 

iiiterforp.  ( r,S\  Hnreau  of  Prisons.  The  .lail :  Jts  Operation  and  Management. 
..Mck  Papas.  Editor.  Washington.  D.C:  1971)  i 
While  the  language  of  the  Act  appeared  to  restrict  the  use  of  "environmentaP* 
contact  as  the  ai)pr()i)rinte  level  of  separation  required  for  participation  in  the 
formula  grants  pro^rkm.  it  was  nonetheless  the  position  of  OJJDP  that  this  was, 
in  facf»  legitimate  aiid  the  most  likely  and  eventual  level  of  separation  whicli 
would  be  require<l  hy\  the  sti^te  leglslnture  and  tlie  courts.  Further,  there  ap- 
l)eared  to  he  ample  evidence  that  ''siglit  and  somid"  contaet  witli  adults  prodnce<l 
nmny  of  the  negative  Renditions  which  Congress  songht  to  eliniiante  in  Sectfon 
223(a)  fl3)  These  inelhde  the  stigma  prodnced  by  tiie  negative  iMjrception  of  an 
adult  jail  or  lookup  regardless  of  designated  areas  for  juveniles,  tlje  negative  > 
self  iina  re  adpote<l  bj*  orlreinforced  within  the  Invenile  plat  ed  in  a  iail,  the  often 
over-zealous  attitudes  of  staff  in  an  adult  facility,  tlie  high  security  ori(»ntation  * 
of  oi)erational  procedure^  the  harshness  of  the  architecture  and  hardware  tradi- 
tioually  dlre/'te<i  towards  the  most  serious  adult  offen..  and  the  potential  for 
enunlonal  and  ph.vsical  ablise  by  stJiff  and  trustees  alike.  In  tliis  same  vein,  it  was 
felt  that  any  acceptable  leVel  of  ^eparation  within  atiuU  jails  would  nt»t  onlv  be 
a  costly  architectural  venture  if  adeiiuate  Ihing  conditions  were  to  be  i>roU*ded,  i 
but  would  be  virtnall.x  imp^sible  in  the  majority  of  the  existing  aduii  faclHties. 
The  sptK'ter  of  a  Su  .n  Uie  Court  detishm  pndiiblting  tla*  jaihug  uf  juveniles  would 
have  the  mmulative  chd'ar  ((effect  in  the  Iiundreds  of  million.s  If  a  polic.x  of  sep- 
aration within  the  facility  was  vigorously  pursued. 

Amitlier  area  of  cohslderakjle  discussion  and  contmcm  concern  wli_ere-tha-dan-. 
uers  inherent  In  an.\  lex  el  of  .l(|paratlon  short  of  complete  renioval.  Tlitse  dangers 
hirlmled  the  iM>tentlal  fur  ls<ilatlon  i»f  Jineniles  In  adult  facilltle.s  under  the  guise 
that  they  were  teolinhall.x  separated  h}  sight  and  sound.  While  such  movements 
at  the  «.tate  and  b/cal  lex  el  xx  ould  constitute  x  lolatlons  of  coastituthaml  protec- 
tions and  Ik"  .iccomplishtd  to  the  detriment  of  juxt*nlle.s  admitted  to  the  particu- 
lar facilities,  past  experiences  with  compliance  Uifitters  njade  it  cleat  that  sucli 
technical  deception  would  most  llkel.x  occur  in  .selected  areas.  This  practice,  haw- 
ever,  is  clearly  addressed  in  the  Ke<leral  .Juvenile  nellnquency  Act  (18  CSC 
Section  "mi  et  seq  7076  Supp.Ji.  While  It  applies  only  to  juveniles  being  pn^^e- 
cuted  by  the  Cnltetl  States  Attt^rneys  in  Federal  distrkt  courts.  It  noueUieh-je^s 
underscores  the  intent,  that  "exery  juvenile  in  cust</dy  .shall  l»e  provided  with 
adequate  food.  heat,  lluht.  sanltjirv  fatilltles.  betiding.  Nothing,  recreation.  e<ju- 
cation,  and  medical  care;  including  nece.s.sary  psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
other  care  and  treatn.ent/*  Its  conspicuous  use  of  the  ternduology  similar  to  }he 
.Tuvenlle  .Tus^ice  and  hellnqiiency  Prexentlon  Act  concerning  "regular  contact" 
gives  credence  to  the  notion  that  tliese  minimum  custodial  prox-isions  are  under 
any  .scheme  of  separation. 

This  is  further  supported  by  recent  court  litigation  xvhich  has  been  that  isola- 
tion of  chll(/ren  In  any  fa.  Ility  is  not  only  Hnpoustltational  but  Is  'Vruel  nn#l  In- 
human  (artfl)  counterproductive  to  the  dex-elopment  of  the  child.**  {Lollip  v. 
"*Vtr  York  Sfnic  Depf*,rtmcnt  of  Socidl  Services.  322  F.  Rupp.  at  480). 
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i^poflED  A«endme:*t  to  Tiir  Juveniu:  Jubti<;i:       Delinquency  PsEVHmoN 

Act  \  ^ 

1 aS)  orovide  that  Juveniles  alleged  to  be  o^ound  to  be  delinquent  and 

f^'?^  JA.>^  not  be  deigned  to  be  violated  bu  a 

'^I'^Vi^^furotnTr  IX^^  "/  Of 

/cr  (L  p«rK  0/ Jdf..;?  rUnftiHfafito  frc^fmcf.*  for  persons  committed 

■  ""fb)''"hc  j/oufWuI  offender  stisfem  accept >!  for  rehabilitative  treatment 
luvenlles  toL  havebeJk  found  to  have  <^ommlttcdcHminal  ofJen.es  a^^^^^^^ 
youno  adults  who  have  becii  eonvieted  of  crimes  and  xcho  '•"t<-„»cc"  com- 
mltted  bi,  the  eriminal  court  to  the  iiouthful  offender  siistem  as  a  rehabili- 
tative ulternativc  to  a  sentence  to  state  prison;  and  .  „.,„„.,„i 
IcVthZr  is  In  the  state  siistcm  of  local  and  commumtu  dispositional 
alt^tlvcs  which  must  be  '■onsldcrcd  by  tfic Juvenm 
unsuitable  for  the  juvenile  offender  before  the  juvcntlc  may  be  committed 

•6m,  um/"r%c  anc  of  21  at  the  time  of  apvrchension  for  the,r  '"'''"""""f"' 
offense  and  Xill  not  be  retained  in  the  youthfttj  offender  s„stcm  beiiond  the 

'''rcTr 'ifhro^LTi;"'."  vrondes  for  the  nlaeenu-n.  of  indiyid,.. 
als  conmi  tcd  to  it  within  particular  proprams  based  on  thpr  cdueatwnul. 
J"f«I  p  «Uofoj;fc«I  ami  vh„sieal  needs  us  detc  ined  bp  di'wuoMic  studp 
?.m        ;f«To/  cd^  VSlirhologieal  und  phpsico  f"C  ors;and 

f )  the  m'lhjul  offender  sp.trm  i*  operutf  hp  a  demirtmcnt  of  state 
government  \that  is  svparulc  and  independent  (rom  the  "'^ 
governmcHi  that  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  stale  adult  prison 
system. 

Ms  Joii.v.  >I:iv  wo  Iiavc  tlic  next  Diinel  plcasp?  , 
jos'opli  Rfiiroii.  tliifctor.  Poiitli  Carolina  vontli  services  pro/rrani, 
with  M«'  Kel)v  Tliott.  vontli  menibor.  SiPter  Barbara  ScAnlon, 
\U  Donna  Joiies.  from  the  Boston  Network  of  Alternntive  K.i<iawny 
Sorvioes-slie  is  tlu  dirc-tor-Mr.  T)onp  McCoard.  who  is  tlu' d'lrector 
of  Iluckleberrxl  House,  nnd  if  we  could  also  ploasc  have  ^  s.  .Iinie 
Bvicy,  tlie  dlre^or  of  tlio  Youtli  Slielter  Service  of  Galveston. 

PANEL  OF:  JOSEPH  BENTON,  SUPERVISOR  FOR  RESIDENTIAI.  CARE, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  YOUTH  SERVICES;  SISTER  BARBARA  SCAN- 
LON,  DIRECTbR,  BOSTON  NETWORK  OF  ALTERNATIVE  RUN- 
AWAY SERVICES;  W^OUQLAS-McGOARDrDIRECTOR,  HUCKLE- 
BERRY HOUSE,  INC.;  KELLY  HIOTT,  YOUTH  MEMBER,  COLUMBIA, 
S.C,;  DONNA  JONES,  YOUTH  MEMBER,  BOSTON,  MASS'.;  AND  JUNE 
BUCY,  DIRECTOR,  YOUTH  SHELTER  OF  GALVESTON 


Mr.  Ben-tox.  T  per>onally  nppreciai.'  liavin.o:  an  opi)ortiuiity  to 

testify.  \  .  ,       ,  ,T,i  1 

Ms!  .Toi.i.Y.  We  apolofrizc  tliat  neitlior  .^enat/u-  Tliurmonci  nor 

Senator  Bayli  are  here  ritrjifc  uow.  They  were  e.xpectinfr  to  be.  but  with 
•  thovot^'-son'tlie  floor  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Bkxtox.  T  am  here  reprc.-entinfr  Crossroads,  winch  is  a  nuuiwav 

shelter  which  is  a  part  of  the  Youth  Bureau  Division  of  the  South 

Carolina  Departmeht.  of  Youth  Services. 
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Crossroads  was  cstablislied  in  1075  to  provide  shdtcr  and  social 
sen-ices  to  nmawavs,  homeless  youths,  and  pushoiits.  The  program, 
is  located  in*  Charleston  and  scWes  the  surrounding  counties  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  t}ie  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  shelter  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  \vc/^k»  and  the  progranl 
serves  over  360  residents  per  year.  / 

The  facility  has  a  capacity/ of  10  beds.  However,  phone  contact  with 
families  in  crisis,  which  is  part  pf  the  prevention  effort,  swells  the 
actual  clients  bein^  served  to  close  to  500  a  year. 

During  o\\v  years  of  opcitition,  much  data  has  been  generated  which 
will  lead  to  iniplications  for  further  programs,  A  few  of  these  facts 
V  ^  include  that  78  percent  of  the  youth  served  are  betv/eeu  the  ages  of  14 
nnd  10,  in  ourprogram. 

Some  09  percent  of  our  youth  served  have  natural  parents  either 
divqrced,  separated,  aever  married,  or  one  or  both 'of  the  parents  are 
deceased.  '  • 

Fifty  two,  pcrcent^of  the  runaways  we  serve  are  first-bom  children, 
nnd  04  percont  aiv  either  the  first  or  second  born. 

Sixt>  t\\(;  percent  of  the  childivii  served  liave  run  two  or  more  tiraeS. 

The  implications  of  this  basic  data  is  quite  clear  in  terms  of  preven- 
tion  efforts.  We»  as  social  service  proviaers,  have  nearly  14  yeai'S  to 
bojxin  pre\enti\e  efforts;  ho\ve>er,  if  we  wait  until  a  child  reaches  the 
agi^  of  U.  there  i^-a  high  likelihood  that  he  will  run  more  than  one  time. 

In  order  to  combat  thi.^,  my  staff,  on  their  o\vn  time,  have  made  a  con- 
i'ertfil  otFiirt  to  adiliOftb  school  classes,  school  assemblies,  and  children- 
oriented  groups* 

The  earlier  rhildnn  understand  and  know  about  the  program,  and 
tlu'ho  thidlren  know  that  there  are  children  and  adults  wiio  care  for 
(heir  well-l)eiiig,  the  quicker  we  can  get  services  to  them.  I 

Further,  this  vear.  we  have  established  a  youth  advisory  council. 
For  too, long  i  hildivn  ha\e  had  a  token  role  and  say  in  the  programs 
tliat  v.()i  k  for  thiMii  and  affect  their  lives.  They  ha\e  l>een  ovei*shadowed 
b\  atlult.^  in  niakin*;  their  needs  known.  The  advihoi*)  council  serves 
the  need  for  youth  input. 

There  aro  numerous  Incidents  that  pre\entive  effoits  should  be  fo- 
(Mised  on..One-parent  families  are  families  in  trouble. 

The  (luphaM.s  >iiould  l>e  on  jinniding  Mipportive  tservites  to  these 
parent.-^  anil  on  thr  fii'sf  born  children.  So  to  addivss  thi.^  nee<i  we  havp 
attacked  on  two  fronts. 

^  Fil^l.  we  now  provide  famil\  group  thcrap}  in  the  homes  of  many 
of  our  ( .\  t  111  nt.s  in  the  hopo  that  we  will  pre  Vent  futui^e  difficulties. 

Furtlu'. ,  .special  uniphaMs  i:>  l)eing  plaied  on  minorit/  families.  For 
th«  ni'  '  inonth.^.  our  staff  will  be  receiving  training  in  how  to  deal 
with  the  special  problems  of  minoritv  families. 

A'^liilif  Oiis  training  is  happening,  a  minority  progi*am  is  being 
worked  out  with  a  currently  operating  program  as  a  subcontractor,  to 
provide  services  to  minority  families. 

Re*  ause  of  the  time  limitation.^,  T  want  to  skrp  from  programmatic 
Uh  legiftlati\e  implications  which  will  have  impact  upon  our  South 
Carolina  progrSms. 

The  rerent  move  to  deinstitutionalize,  and' hopefully,  to  eventually 
deuiminali/.e»  .statu.^  offenders  have  other  implications  for  the  future. 

er|c  ' 
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For  a  long  time,  CroH-^roiuls  was,  and-still  is,  one  of  the  few  resources 
that  serves  us  an  alternative  to  detention.  n,,  „.„ii  ;„ 

South  Carolina,  lik^so  many  States,  has  io^V-Y'P^^'ffS^of  the 
keeping  status  offendoT^i  out  of  institutions,  thanks  to  the  effoitfe  of  the 
vouth  bureau  division,  but  in  order  to  keep  status  oftendei-s  out  of  de- 

- 'Mention,  more  community  alternatives  are  needed. 

■  What  is  happening  is  that  the  legislative  reforms  in  the  areas  of 
.<tatus  offender  are  far  outpacing  tlie  ability  of  social  seijvice  delivery 
.systems  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  children.  ,     .  ^ 

Shelter  nrogramb  have  pi-oven  effectiveness.  Expansion  of  hese  pro- 
grams will  be^ieedod  as  legal  authorities  are  forced  to  use  alternatives 

police,  iud,es.  and  State  legislator,  nuiy  be 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  take  pty)b  backward  in  our  care  of  stat.is 

•    ''^ScTnal  point  T  ^vo^tMve  to  make  is  that  the  burder  of  support  / 
of  the  shelter  is  falling  mi.re  and  moie  upon  Stales  and  localities. 

Thanks  to  tiie  f.inds  provided  by  this  coniMuttee.  these  increases 
have  become  possible  h'causo  Federal  funds  have  legitiniize<l  the  local 

^'KTxTr.  States  and  localities,  at  the  present  time,  cannot  support 
the«e  nro<-  aius  100  percent.  Tn:iation  is  eating  into  the  ability  to  serve. 
For  example,  in  order  to  meet  the  bills  next  year.  T  am  even  being 
forced  to  lay  off  a  person  for  up  to  «  months  just  to  meet  our  hudgotarv 

"^stme  part  of  the  program  will  have  to  go  lacking  and  mavlK>  the 
one  child  \ye  could  have  served  and  saved  fi'om  the  agonies  .)t  a  bad 
childhood  might  go  lacking  for  services.  ^  .  rri  cf=ff 

Also  there  i:,  a  psvchological  uncertainty  of  funding.  The  staff 
bancs  on  bv  faith.  Ttev  do  an  excellent  job  out  of  love. 

For  this  iea.-on  T  am  emphatically  in  support  of  the  ..-year  reauthor- 
ization and  provision  of  whatever  extra  fundr  can  l>e  allocated. 

T  want  to  thank  you  for  a  chance  to  speak  and  al.«o  thank  you  toi 
past  support  and  T  urge  it  for  the  future. 

Thank  von.  .  ,    ,      t'  n  ir^^iUr 

Ms  .ToiLV  Thank  vou.  Did  von  want  to  mtrodi-.ce  Kelly  or.  Kelly, 
do  vou  have  a  short  stateiuwit  you  would  like  to  make  about  your  e?:- 

Derieuce  in  the  runawav  home  vou  were  in?  ■  j    ^  * 

Mr  Bfntov.  re.s.r  would  like!  oinrroduce  Kelly,  an  ex-residentot 

the  Cros.sroadr,  prcirrain.  w!io  si  ill  receives  assistance  from  the  pro- 

''^Jh'  Jorr.v.  Would  vou  like  to  tell  us  how  you  fir.st  came  to  .some  of 
the  riina  .vav  centers  and  the  foster  homes  that  yon  have  livd  m.  and 

your  experienfe?  •    „T«mm 

TESTIM'INY  OF  KELLY  HIOTT 

Ms.  HiCHT.  Well.  T  wa  - 14. 2  veai-s  ago.  T  am  16  now.  Me  and  my  n.jm 
had  a  ficht.  so  my  .social  worker  took  me  to  Crossroads. 

Ms.  .Toi.i,Y.  Have  you  been  in  jail  l>efore  ?   

Ms.  Hrirrr.  Yes.  ma'am. 
Ms.  .Tou.r.  How  many  times  ? 
Ms.  HiOTT.  Six. 

Ms.  Toiii.Y.  What  for?  Can  you  tell  us '. 
q"  's.  Hiott.  Running  away. 
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Ms.  Jolly.  Then  were  you  taken  out  of  your  home  and  put  in  foster 
'  homes  or  dicl  you  get  to  a  runaway  shelter  ? 

Ms.  HioTT.  Except  for  the  last  four  foster  homes  I  have  been  in,  they 
just  took  me  out  or'  my  liome  and  put  \m  in  the  foster  homes. 

Mr.  Bentox.  How  many  foster  homes  have  you  been  in? 
■      Ms.  HioTT.  Eleven.  r 

Ms.  Jolly.  You  have  been  in  11  f ostei-  homes? 

Ms.  HioTT.i  Yes.  ;  , 

lils.  Jolly.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  ran  away  from  home? 

Ms.  Hiorr.  We  had  a  lot  of  financial  problems,  not  enough  money 
and  stuiF.  My  nmm  and  dad,  stepdad,  they  took  it  out  on  us,  the  kids, 
because  of  the  problems.  I  didn't  have  anybody  to  talk  to,  you  know. 
I  would  just  leave.  My  olVler  brotlmr  and  ^i^>ter  lx)th  ran  away,  too.  So, 
I  just  followed  after  them. 
^  Ms.  Jolly.  Have  vou  found  out  tliat  Mr.  Benton  and  his  people 

at  the  Youth  Servic^  help  you  and  your  family? 

.M.^.  Iliorr.  Wel]^  they  counseled  me  and  my  sister,  but  my  parents 
are  di\urred  and  ni}  nionu  bhe  would  not  ha\e  nothing  to  do  with  us 
»vhile  we  are  in  the  footer  home  right  now.  We  talk,  but  she  doesn't 
like  it  01  anything.  The}  wouldn't  get  my  mom  and  dad  to  counseling. 
They  won't  agiH^e  to  it.  - 
J  Ms.  .TuLL^.  l5(>»;^uur  fo.^tei  parents  pailicipate  in  the  counseling  pro- 
gram with  you? 

Ms.  HiuiT.  Yes.  MA^foster  diul  is  a  vohmti^er  at  Crossroads,  besides 
his  other  emplm  meiit.  M}  foati^i  moin  is  a  tounftclor  at  Crossroads. 

Ms.  Jully.  Thank  you  \  ery  nmch.  We  really  appreciate  your  coming. 

Sister  Barbara  Scanlon,  who  \>  the  director  the  Boston  Xetwork 
of  Alternative  ^Runaway  Services,  and  Donna  .Tone.s.  I  .n  sure  that 
if  Senator  Bayh  were  hvw,  he  would  gi\e  you  a  warm  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

.  TESTIMONY  OF  SISTER  BARBARA  SCANLON 

Si.ster  S(  .\>Ji.u.v.  Thank  you.  We  realize  that  the  Senatoi:  from 
Massachusetts  hay  other  busine.s^  at  thi.s  time.  [Laughter.] 

We  would  like  to  thank  >oa  for  allow'  .g  us  to  share  some  concerns 
about  runauavs  and  lionieie.sj^  >o»ing  people.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
kind  support.  We  solicit  vour  continued  help. 

Tn  Xew  England,  and  T  anj  the  onlv  pennon  from  Xew  Er^gland  here, 
there  are  11  centers  at  present,  funded  bv  the  Runaway  Act. 

In  Boston,  we  have  the  Boston  Network  of  Alternative  Runaway 
Services  which 'ir,  n^ade  up  of  J^wo  separate  runaway  programs.  I  am 
a  coiinHeloii  at  The  Bridge.  Tnc.  and  T  would  like  to  speak  with  you 
abou|  that  [)i-ogram  in  particular. 

Bepuse  of  your  support,  Bridge  has  received  a  great  deal  of  credi- 
bilit\i  locally  when  we  request  additional  fundin<r  from  such  places^ 
as  Hie  Department  of  Mental  TTealth,  the  United  Fund,  and  local , 
husinesse.^and  foundation.s. 

 .  ^Biiidjre--U^>elf  is  a  nuiltiservice.  imilticomponent.  communitv-based 

_      profirram.  We  will  celebrate  our  fii»st  decade  of  existence  in  June  of 
"this  year. 

Bridgets  tar<ret  population  is  runaways  and  homeless  vouth.  Our 
<roal  has  always  been  to  act  as  a  bridfl^e  between  the  young  people, 
O    heir  familie.s/and  the  various  segments  of  societv. 
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The  backbone  of  the  i^r  jcriaiii  is  the  street-work  component.  Street 
workei-b  fruquent  the  \arionh  areas  of  greater  Boston,  hoping  to  inter- 
vene very  earlv  in  yonng  i>eople*s  lives.  They  Nwrk  in  the  late  after- 
nooni.  They  work  lu  the  evenings.  Each  of  their  areai>  has  its  distinctive 
attraction. 

The  Bostoni  Common  is  a  large  grassy  area  which  attracts  yonng 
people.  Hurvard  Sqnare  is  exciting.  The  combat  zone— young  women 
are  cxploitetl  there.  In  the  bus  station  area,  young  men  whose  sexual 
identities  are  not  defined,  make  their  money  by  hustling. 

Last  year.  Bridge  ^treet  worktMs  made  16,4*26  contacts.  To  back  up 
the  street  Nvurkci-srwe  have  a  free  mobile  medical  van  which  goes  out  5 
nights  a  week,  from  7  to  11  p.m. 

Thi^  isistaffed  nightly  by  a  volunteer  doctor,  two  volunteer  nurses, 
and  a  Bridge  worker. 

Last  year  they  made  1,940  meilical  cXHitacts,  and  over  5,04^  nonmedi- 
cal visits  to  the  van. 

The  \an  i?>  not  de.-igned  to  give  comprehensive  medical  service,  but 
is  more  designed— u^,'  it  is  \ery  \i::ible,  very  concrete— to  bring  the 
medical  cumninnit\  in  toucligx  ith  the  young  people  who  are  out  there. 

We  deal  with  ruiiuNNaxs.  Runaways  are  only  a  part  of  the  population 
that  we  ^^ee.  We  j,ee  ditFi  ient  yonngstei-s.  Bridge  workers  define  these 
vonntrsters  in  manv  ways.  i  ■     n     i  i. 

He^or  she  is  about  17  \  ears  of  age  or  younger.  Tie  is  habitually  absent 
from  school.  In  January  -27.  1970,  tjiere  was  a  report  presented  by  the 
group  of  parents,  an  a(ivih<jrv  coimcil.  They  are  set  up  to  monitor  the 
desejjregation  in  the  F^o.-ton  ^,chools.  They  determined  that  22  percent 
of  \onngsteis  are  absent  each  day.  That  niean»  1  out  of  5.  Where  are 
thev?  What  are  thev  doinir?  Wiv^\i  are  they  into? 

So.  back  to  the  rombat  zone.  I  think  it  is  pretty  normal  for  young 
persons  t.^  be  dow  n  there  peeping,  to  see  what  they  can  see  ni  that  area, 
but  when  the\  are  down  there  hoin-  tifhv  hour,  it  begins  to  concern  the 

commanitv.  •    ,  u  * 

It  ina\  be  verv  norma!  to  haiig  out,  as  they  say.  m  the  Common,  but 
after  a  'while  there  are  other  folks  out  there  who  are  interested  in 
meeting  these  vouiiir.-ters  and  offering  them  alternatives. 

So  the  street  workers  are  on;  there  to  offer  them  better  altpmatiyes 
We  have  the  vouiig  pe!*son  who  is  at  home  for  a  while  and  is  out  for 
a  while  and  lioiiie  for  a  while.  Verv  often  this  person  results  in  a  hard- 
core street  voutli.  It  is  prettv  hard  to  classify  children  in  their  teens 
as  hardcore  street  persons,  but  they  are  out  there  in  gi-eat  numbers  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Wlio  are  these  hardcore  kids  ?  They  may  be  throwaways.  1  he  parents 
don't  want  them  there.  They  may.  for  rea.sons  known  only  to  them- 
selves, refuse  to  go  home. 

They  ina\  have  eloped  from  one  of  the  Commonwealth  s  protective 
or  judicial  systems,  a  foster  home,  a  group  home,  a  mental  health  facil- 
ity, a  detention  facility. 
These  are  the  youngsters  that  we  see. 

Our  job,  as  we  see  it.  is  to  offer  alteniatives  so  they  aren  t  out  rn 
the  street,  so  thev  aren't  runaways.  We  do  it  in  various  ways.  We  also 
have  a  home  front  project  which  deals  with  young  women  who  are 
prcirnant,  young  women  who  have  a  child,  teaching  them  parental 
skills  so  the  cvcle  in  some  Way  will  l>e  discontinued. 
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Wo  nm  worksliopb  and  schools  for  clients,  teaching  them  coping 
skills,  sti-ebs  skills,  how  to  deal  with  their  peers.  We  work  with  teach- 
ers and  families  on  how  to  pick  up  the  warning  signs— that  Senator 
Bayh  mentioned  earlier— so  we  can  prevent  the  actual  mnning  away. 

Donna  is  a  pei*bon  who  l>eeanie  involved  in  our  program* and  now 
Donna  ib  the  coordinator  of  the  youth  participation  progi  in.  I  think 
she  can  tell  you  firsthand  what  runaway  .programs  do. 

Ms.  JoixY.  .Hi,  Donna. 


Ms.  Jones.  Hi.  W\m\  I  fii-st  came  to  Bndge,  I  was  a  homeless  youth 
and  wat,  Ubing  drugb.  T  w^as  referred  to  the  dnig  counselor  there.  We 
worked  out  some  of  my  snrvival  needs. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Were  you  using  legal  drugs  or  illegal  drug?? 

Ms.  eloNvs.  T  used  »]]  Vwuh  of  dmcrs.  whatever  T  could  get. 

Mo.  Jolly.  Alcohol? 

Ms.  JoNK.s.  Yes.  Then  T  met  with  a  Bridge  counselor  twice  a  week 
to  deal  with  my  ilrug  problem.  Later  T  got  involved  in  the  youth 
part  ;ci]mt ion  program  at  Bridge.  There  was  one  other  youth  that  was 
involved  in  thih  program.  We  would  volunteer  for  a  month  and  after 
that  we  receivetl  a  small  stipend  for  a  month  and  then  we  got  on 
navroll. 

This  is  the  fii-st  job  T  ever  had  and  T.learued  how  to  tvpe.  I  learned 
geneial  office  proi  odure.'s.  Then,  after  a  year,  T  joined  the  Bridge  staff 
as  administrative  assistant. 

T  a.ssisted  the  business  manager  keeping  books,  collecting  statistical 
data,  and  typing  proposals. 

In  May  of  that  year.  T  left  Bridge  and  I  got  a  job  as  assistant  book- 
keeper at  a  courier  service  in  Boston. 

In  Angu.^t.  I  w  a.-  askeil  to  come  back  and  run  the  youth  participation 
procrram. 

Ms.  Jolly.  ITow  old  are  you  now? 

Ms.  JoNF>;.  r  nm  20.  This  program  hires  10  kid.s  and  they  work  part 
time  in  the  agency.  Thev  are  either  encouraged  to  go  back  to  high 
school  or  they  stutly  at  Brid^^e  for  their  GED.  Tliey  are  involved  in 
weekly  meetings  and  counseling  sessions. 

What  \M'  are  ti  vim:  to  do  is  give  them  good  wwk  habits  and  then 
set  theui  np  in  jobs  in  the  oounuunity. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Is  that  difficult  now,  finding  jol>s  in  the  community? 

Ms.  JoNKs.  Well,  we  have  one  In  the  process  of  getting  a  job  in  the 
|)olice  station. 

M.S.  J(*Li.Y.  You  are  working  from  the  inside  this  time.  [Laughter.] 

Jo N^:s.  It  is^  working. 
Personally,  T  stiourrly  l>elieve  in  this  type  of  program. 
Ms.  Jolly.  Senator  Bayh  does.  too. 

Ms.  JoxKs.  Yes.  T  think  that  }outh  need  support  sen-ices  outside 
<5f  traditional  agen.  ies.  l>erau.<e  when  you  are  out  there  and  you  are 
not  hooked  up  in  sthool.^  and  you  are  not  hooked  up  in  child  .services 
or  welfare  services,  these  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that  are  less 
threatening  for  your  approach. 

T  just  think  it  has  been  a  great  experience  for  me  to  get  involved 
with  Bridge.  It  has  been  very  valuable  in  my  life.  I  would  like  to  see 
O  }  lot  of  other  kids  have  this  service  available  to  them. 
JC        Jolly.  We  certainly  would  too.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Sister  ScAKLON.  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  we  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  S.  2441  and  we  do  want  to  conunend  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment Bureau  for  their  handling  of  the  runaway  fund  up  to  this  point. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  turn  to  June  Buoy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JUNE  BUCY 

Ms.  BiTCY.  My  name  is  June  Buoy.  Lam  the  director  of  the  Youth 
.  Shelter  of  Galveston.  Kitty  is  with  us.  She  has  been  m  our  program 
sevenil  times.  ,    ^     ^        j  •  t,- 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  a  statement  that  the  Senator  made  in  his 
introductorv  i-emarks  when  introducing  the  bill.  He  saw  the  problems 
of  troubled  young  people  both  in  terms  of  human  emotion  and  hnance. 

I  think  as  program  people  we  see  them  in  those  same  terms.  Our 
answer  is  in  human,  caring  attention  to  the  pressing  needs  of  youth 
and  in  carefully  administered  programs  that  are  cost  ettectjve. 

Part  of  our  cost  effectiveness  may  be  that  we  don't  have  enough 
money  to  be  very  la.\  with  it.  but  we  have  found  and  invented  and 
shared  ways  that  monevs  can  be  used  more  effectively. 

We  find  that  our  progi-am.  and  I  think  many  others  across  the 
countiy,  ai-e  tied  in  with  the  juvenile  justice  system  so  that  this  bill, 
that  include.^  moneys  to  the  justice  system  as  well  as  to  runaways,  is  a 
coherent  bill  within  itself. 

In  Galveston,  the  year  before  our  program  opened,  there  were  over 
800  vouU':?  people  in  otir  r^onnty  jail. 

The  year  the  shelter  had  opened,  that  numl  m*  was  reduced  to  less 
than  200.  There  were  some  other  factors  involved,  but  they  were  fac- 
tors of  iommunitv  working  together  and  supportive  relationships  be- 
tween agencies  aiuU  we  were  a  real  part  of  that,  along  with  keeping 
some  400  of  these  young  people  in  our  program.  ^ 

One  of  the  things  that  we  do  in  our  community  coordination  is  pro- 
vide .^uppoH  to  other  airencies  so  that  child  protective  people,  law  en- 
forcement people,  health  ser\ice  jjeople,  and  others  can  give  the  young 
pei-son  the  services  that  thev  need  and  the  youm  person  is  in  a  place 
^that  iL  ;afe  and  good  for  him  to  be  while  other  agencies  are  doing 
their  work.  ^  ,         .        j  ^ 

Without  us.  thev  cannot  work  ^as  effectively.  We  have  nlanaged  to 
'    '  find  a  lot  of  ways  tx)  share  and  support  each  other. 

Our  programing  at  the  shelter  is  much  like  what  I  have  heard  from 
other  people  today.  We  have  some  things  perhaps  that  are  more  or 
less  highly  developed.  For  instance,  we  have  a  school.  The  kids  in  our 
progi*am  arc  in  school  5  or  6  hours  a  day.  The  .school  is  on  our  campus 
in  a  special  room.  The  teacher  is  .sTippHed  by  the  State  system,  through 
a  grant  a<lnnni.stered  bv  our  local  school  district. 

We  find  that  the  youth  learn.  In  this  brief  time  they  can  get  a  lot 
of  basic  skills  and  can  often  becrin  to  see  the  value  of  school.  ^ 
We  also  know  that  the  attendance  thev  can  est-ablish  there  enables 
them  to  CO  back  into  t?ieir  own  .schools  without  losing  attendance  time^ 
This  often  means  ^\at  a  vcr^  is  not  lost,  or  a  child  is  not  discouraged 
thathe  drops  out  altogether.  i.    •  i 

'  We  do  a  lot  of  tii^ining  in  our  procrrams  for  future  professionals. 
People  serve  intehiships  and  fret*  collefife  or  university  credit.  Thej 
^-"•-Bo  learn  about  the  severe  lack  of  programinor  for  young  people  as 
gj^Qjll  as  the  kind  of  needs  families  have. 
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One  of  thfc  things  that  hius  been  most  important  to  ns  in  our  program 
htu>  been  the  technical  ai>histance  and  training  that  has  'been  provided 
througli  tlio  contracts  that  are  available  to  the  runaway  programs. 

We  have,  through  those  training  oppoituniiies,  developed  and 
shared  bkillh  and  almost  invented  a  way  of  dealing  with  young  people 
tliat  we  had  not  dealt  with,  in  our  social  sei-vices  system  before. 

We  have  managed,  not  only  in  our  own  program,  but  within  similar  ' 
programh,  to  share  those  skills.  Our  networking  efforts  Across  our 
State  and  i-egion  ha\e  been  gi-catly  assisted  by  the  technical  assistance 
progi'am.  I  am  very  ^lad  tJiose  programs  are  still  in  the  bill. 

f  would  like  to  quickly  share  some  things  that  SO"me  young  people 
told  to  me  one  day  when  I  was  questioning  them  about :  What  does  it 
me^in  to  you  to^be  at  the  shelter?  Wliat  have  you  learned?  Does  it  add 
up  to  anvthing?   

There  were  several  kids  there  that  day,  and  they  said  some  things 
that  really  helped  me  to  understand  tJiat  our  progi'ams  are  effective, 
and  that  tho  youth  are  jrottdng  the  thinjrs  that  they  need^ 

One  \oun«:  woman  front  a  middle-class  home  saiii^was  the  first 
time  hlu»  vyvY  roally  h.ad  to  bhai-o  with  other  people.  Sne  came  from  a 
home  where  .Nho  thou^rht  she  was  not  sretting  a  very  good  shake,  where 
the  rules  weiv  too  strict,  and. so  forth.  '  , 

For  h'»i-  to  liv  •*  ^vif  peonlp  who  had  much  ^Trimmer  experiences  than 
hei  for  lu»r  to  ha\e  to  stand  in  line  to  use  the  bathroom,  to  eat  food 
thai  wat.  iu>t prepared  by  servant*;,  was  a  ix^allv  new  exiM>rience  and 
one  that  enal)Ted  hei*  to  appreciate  her  home  .better. 

Another  youu<r  woman  in  this  conversation  had  been  through  an 
expel  ieiici-  in  the  hhelter  that  we  all  have  when  the  behavior  of  the  kids 
\i>  not  >o  great,  and  people  have  to  work  y:\ih  them  on  what  had 
huDpeuKl. 

-  She  revealed  that  thi.s  wai^  the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  adults  who 
weie  an^ri-y «  who  Imd  something  to  be  upset  about^but  who  did  not  turn 
to  violence  and  abuse.  ^ 

of  our  youne:  people  have  Come  from  homefwTiere,  when  soToe- 
thiu'T  has  happened,  you  eithef  get  dnmk  or  you  hTr  somebody  or  you 
•ge^  sverv  abusive  in^ vour  language. 

For  them  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  setting  where  advilts  can  deal  with 
their  auL'er  in  more  appropriate  ways  is  a  real  revelation  to  them.  Deal- 
ing' with  an«zer  is  a  skill  tliat  can  he  learned,  and  on^  we  >vork  hard  to 
teach.  I 

Anothei-  yovmg  man,  who  had  been  in  our  program  and  had  run 
nwav  froni  us  and  then  had  come  back  on  his'owTi,  said  that  h^  had 
leai  neJ  .-oine  things.  On  the  .streets  when  he  was  out  of  money  and  had 
no  wav  to  meet  his  needs,  he  would  just  sort  of  sit  dow.  in  an  alley 
^on.ewliere  and  think  about  the  time  he  had  spent  with  us  and  sav, 
"Boy,  what  would  Bettv  do  now.  or  what^vouM  Larrv  tell  me  to  do?" 
He  could  recall  the  thin^ys  they  had  .said  or  he  would  think  of  what 
their  advice  to  him  might  be. 

He  said,  "You  know.  T  would  think  about  it,  and  I  would  try  it  and 
it.  worked  every  time."  He  realized  after  a  few  months  of  living  on  the 
sti-eet  tliat  he  couldn't  make  it  and  he  came  back  vol-  ntarily  so  that  he 
coiild  get  back  into  school  and  get  on  witli  living  his  life 

He  said,  durinc:  those  inter\ening  months,  the  things  he  had  learned 
in  the  shelter  really  tided  him  over. 
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qphen  at-that.tim6,-w6  had-a  young  woman  who  been  seWy 
abused.  S\io  had  been  tied  up  and  beaten  with  chains  She  had  been 
raped  by  several  people  who  were  members  of  her  family 

Ihe  Sid,  when  Shi  c^me  to  us,  she  thought  she  deserved  th  s^^^^^ 
ment.  that  having  sufTered  abuse  all  her  life,  the  only  thing  that  she 
could  unJcretand  was  that  in  some  way  she  was  very  bad,  and  that 
what  had  happened  to  Jier  was  what  should  have  happened. 

Tha  i  e^^^^  thionly  rational  thing  that  young  .ninds  can  come 
•up  .with  in  abusive  situations-that  they  are  bad  and,  therefore,  they 
deserve  this  treatment  from  the  adults  who  are  abusing  them. 

She  said  that  «he  learned  from  us  that  she  was  not  bad  that  she  was 
a  person  who  could  care  about  herself,  a  poi-son  who  could  '"^'nount  to 
something  She  was  in  and  out  of  our  program  several  times  and  she 
w  1  in  cries  of  other  placements,  fhrough.it  a  1  she  l(=ani^^ /he 
sheltJ?  would  always  be  fionie.  The  relationships  that  she  had  there 
with  caring  people  would  be  the  one  that  would  carry  her  through. 

I  think  those  arc  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  young  people  do  ha\  e. 
Thev  arc  the  kinds  of  things  that  our  pmgi-ams  are  doing. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  the  Sena  ors  asked,  yes,  they  can  all  be 
answered.  We  are  doiuj,'  those  things.  We  are  tied  into  the  schools.  We 
do  work  with  prBventivo  programs. 

Our  faniilv  therapy  program  last  year  enabled  us  to  cut  our  run- 
awaj  IS  a  fouSi  in  our  county!  We  are  doing  those  things  the 
Senator  wondered  about,  and  they  are  really  working.  We  appieciate 
your  help, 
Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Kittv,  would  yon  like  to  make  some  comments  i  „  j 

Kirrv.  I  ^vas  adopted  at  the  age  of  6.  I  was  both  sexually  and 
nhysicallv  abused  by  my  parents.  T  vvas  also  yeiy       f  ^^^^^l^^j^^^^^^ 
of  13,  T  had  had  enon^rh,  so  I  left  home  and  I  went  to  child  welfare. 
They  put  me  in  my  first  youth  home. 

I  have  learned  fhat  voutli  homes  are  really  very  good  becau^^e  they 
have  given  me  the  love  tliat  I  have  never  got  at  home  They  gave  me 
a  happiness.  Thev  have  given  me  food  and  clothes  and  shelter.  I^or  a 
while.  I  was  living  out  on  the  streets.  It  ^vas  about  3  months.  T  really 
couldn^t  make  it  because  when  T  didn't  have  any  money,  I  couldn  t 
eat.  I  was  suffering  from  malnutrition  for  a  while.  ,  .  t 

'  I  went  back  to  the  Galveston  Youth  Shelter.  I  didn  t  know  it,  but  1 
had  hepatitis.  Thev  paid  for  my  hospital  bill  and  everything  If  it 
wasn^t  for  youth  horned.  I  may  not  be  around  .right  now,  you  know, 
I  probably  wouldn't.  I  don't  know. 

Ms*  Jolly.  We  are  glad  you  are.  .     ,  , 

Kirrv,  So  am  I.  T  have  a  lot  of  friends  that  did  not  receive  help 
from  these  homes.  Thev  tried  to  make  it  on  their  own.  Mor^  of  them 
T  know  either  tumed  out  to  be  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  pn^stitutes, 
that  is  female  and  male,  and  a  few  of  them  have  ended  up  dead.  too. 

T  reallv  think  if  it  wasn't  for  these  ^'outh  homes,  kids  ]ust  couldrvt 
make  it.  Tt  is  really  hard  sometimes  to  get  along  with  your  family. 
I  know  that  from  experience. 

My  sister  is  still  livins:  with  mv  parents,  but  she  is  scared  to  tell 
anybodv  what  is  happening  to  her.' It  is  still  going  on.  She  is  afraid  of 
them.  She  won't  say  anything  to  anyone.  I  worry  about  her  all  the 
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time.  I  am  not  allowed  to  contact  h^r;  My  aaopt^d  parents  said  I 
am  not  allowed  to  talk  to  her,  to  anybody  in  the  family,  for  that  mat- 
ter. I  don't  know  if  she  is  alive  right  no\y,or  what, 
Ms.  J0LI.Y,  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  that, 
Ms.  BucY.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  thing  that  Kitty  has 
brought  out  that  i.s  all  too  true.  Younsj  people  on  the  street  are  almost 
universally  denied  medical  services.  The  program  of  the  Bridge  is  a 
marvelous  program,  but  it  is  not  available  to  young  people  across 
tho  country. 

A  runaway  simply  cannot  get  health  care  in  this  day  of  malprac- 
tice insurance  and  so  forth.^ospitals  and  doctoi^s  just  will  not  give 
thobc  young  people  the  care  that  they  desperately  need. 

Ms.  Jolly.  That  is' another  reason  why  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  provide  more  money  for  this  program..As  you  knoAYi  the  $11  million 
we  have  had  every  year  for  the  past  4  yeai*s  will  probably  only  buy 
us  about  $7  million  of  sernces  this  >€ar  when  you  factor  i^ inflation, 
and  by  next  year  it  will  be  oven  less. 

So,  we  hope  to  have  an  increase  in  the  budget,  and  Senator  Bayh 
will  support  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Ms.  BccY.  One  correction.  Wo  did  not  pay  for  Kitty's  hospitaliza- 
tion. Wo,  in  good  youth  work  practice,  scrounged  that  one. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoard.  of  Huckleberry  House  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  DOU&LAS  W.  McCOARD 

Mr.  McCoARD.  I  thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  oppoiiunity  to  speak 
to  the  committee  on  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  itjauthorization.  My 
name  is  Doug  McCoard.  I  am  director  of  Iluckleberry  Houbc.  I  have 
been  director  for  about  10  years. 

T  have  presented  some  written  testimony  to  you  with  some  pro- 
gram documentation,  which  T  am  not  going  to  repeat  lieitj. . 

Wiat  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  offer  some  pei*spectivos  as  I  look  at 
tlie  ninaway  situation,  ns  I  look  at  young  people  in  general. 

I  f^UQSs  the  first  thin^j  that  really  comes  to  mind  is  that  the  major 
pi-oblem  of  juvenile  ju.stice.  the  major  problem  with  runaway  youth 
is  that  they  grow  up-  They  are  the  one  group  of  second  class  citizens 
\    who  have  the  option  of  growing  out  of  it 

Because  they  grow  out  of  it.  they  don't  want  to  iiemember  what  it 
wjis  like  to  be  a  second  class  citizen. 

'Ms.  JoLLV,  That  really  is  not  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  pai-t  of  the 
"   solution ;  isn^t  it? 

Xfr.  McCoARD.  I  think  so, 

^fs.  J^u.r  V.  We  nro  n  n^rt  of  our  own  solution. 

Mr.  McCpARD,  I  think  so.  The  problem  happens  that  those  of  us 
who  are  over  18.  as  we  get  older  and  older,  we  forcjet  ^vha  .  was  like 
when  we  were  younger  and  younger.  We  as  adults  continually  create 
institutions  that  are  unkind  to  young  people. 

Wo  look  at  ourselves  and  we  say.  "Gee,  what  solutions  can  we  come 
up  with?"  We  fail  to  ask  the  people  most  important,  and  that  is  the 
yoMU'T  people  themselves. 

We  heard  from  a  number  of  young  people  this  moi-ning.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  two  things.  One.  that  while  these  young  people  are  very 
articulate,  they  are  not  atypical.  There  are  a  lot  of  very  capiible  young 
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I  would  like  to  talk  about  lead-^rship  for  a  second,  I  think  leadership 
is  a  very,  very  important  quality  To  be  truly  a  leatlcr  takes  a  lot  of 
risk  and  a  lot  of  creativity. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Baj  h  for  leadereliip  in  that  best  sense 
of  the  word,  bwauso  one  of  the  key  elements  of  tlie  Runaway  Youth 
Act  has  been  youth  participation,  and  iuburing  tliat  young  people 
have  a  right,  an  opportunity  to  make  responsible  decisions. 

I  thiiik  the  experience  of  the^runaway  pi-ojects  around  tlie  country 
is  thatj  given  the  opportunityrvoung  people  arc  capable  of  making 
decisions. 

T  think  frequently  what  happens  in  j];oveiiiment  cii'cles  is  that  when 
wo  btail  talking  about  programs,  we  forget,  "Oh,  you  are  diflFcixjnt.^' 

Xow  let  me  share  a  story^  to  illustrate  that.  Thei*e  wprc  a  number 
of  young  people  in  ot^r  program  sitting  amund  tning  to  develop  a 
public  service  message  to  tell  other  young  people  about  Huckleberi-y 
House.  The  one  thing  that  they  kept  saying  was,  ''Well,  say,  tliey  don't 
lock  you  up'here,''  <;-• ^  

I  said,  ^'Grce,  wo  iipver  have  locked  anybody  up/*  They  said,  "Yes,- 
bat  everyone  else  does." 

Wo  really  have  to  hear  that  message.  AMien  a  young  yx^i-son  leaves 
home,  that  is  a  very,  very  signific<ant  act.  Younc  people  know  that 
they  ai'e  not  going  to  be  well  treated,  yet  the  situation  at  home  or 
where\^r  they  maybe  is  of  such  propoition  that  it  i.^  better  to  leave 

Wo  need  to  provide  servi.^.s  that  are  visil  «e  and  accessible  for  young 
people  that  empo^ver  them  to  make  good  decisions  and  brhig  resources 
to«^ether  to  resolve  their  pmblems, 

ly  think  that  the  kind  of  leadei-ship  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
thc\  Kunaway  Youth  Act  has  provided  has  l>een  that  very  thing. 

I  commend  \our  t  untinuingto  do  t^  at  and  really  urge  vour  support, 
r  guess  I  am  l  onoeuu'd  about  the  authori/ation  levels.  I  do  think  that 
an  ideal  is  fine,  but  au  ideal  without  the  money  to  put  it  uito  practice 
does>  not  work. 

1  would  like  to  respond  to  two  ccmnients  that  the  Senator  made 
earlier.  One  was  the  (uiastion  of  recitivi.sm  and  the  other  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  early  warning  signals. 

I  think  it  is  impoi-tant  to  note  that  when  we  talk  about  recitivism, 
and  our  piograu    that  are  different,  ue  are  talking  about  TOung  people 
using  resources. 

I  think  that  we  have  found  that  when  resources  are  available,  folks 
will  use  them  and  they  make  ^uod  decision.s.  When  a  young  person 
conies  back  into  our  program,  that  is  a  sign  of  health,  not  a  sign  of 
w^eakness. 

The  question  about  the  .'schools  is,  T  think,  an  extremely  important 
question.  I  want  to  shai^  and  call  to  mind  that  many  of  the  programs 
funded  under  the  "Runaway  Youth  Act  had  nistories  in  their  communi- 
ties in  which  the  so-called  profe.ssional  community  was  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  voung  people. 

I  would  burgest  that,  as  we  look  to  making  our  services  more  visible, 
we  really  do  that,  but  we  make  it  visible  to  young  people  so  they  can 
access  our  services  when  they  need  them. 

We  don*t  need  any  more  adult  sv.stems  to  funnel  kids  into  labeling 
processes.  My  fear  is  that,  as  funding  gets  cut  back,  we  will  be  using 
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more  and  luoro  goMM'uiucnt  i50.r\  ices  Unfoi*tiinatoly,  I  think  we  will  be 
caught  up  in  the  violent  crime  labeling  syndrome  which  affects  so  few 
people,  but  yet  harms  so  many  more.  ' 

If  wo  can  pix>vide  i*esoinveJ>  that  young  people  can  use  and  make  them 
visible  througli  the  national  runaway  switchboai'd  or  other  hotlines 
and  provide  programs  with  more  abilities  to  read:  out  to  youth,  we 
would  be  far  better  off  than  labeling  youth. 

The  young  people  are  there.  They  are  willing  to  use  sei'vices.  If  we 
can  get  the  services  to  them,  they  can  resolve  those  problems  without 
getting  entrenched  in  the  juvenile  justice  sybtems  that  incarcerate 
adults  and  young  people  and  do  all  manner  of  injustices  we  heard 
about. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you.  I  thank 
yon  for  your  leadei>hip  in  remembering  that  young  people  indeed  are 
capable  and  that  services  do  work  for  them. 

>[s.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  ii>  concerned  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  your 
testimony.  I       make  bure  he  receives  all  of  your  comments  and  let 
him  know  how  you  feel  about  (he  cJuvenile  Justice  Act. 
Thank  vou  verv  much. .  \  » 

[Mr.  ]\[cCoard  s  pi-eptired  statement  with  attachments  and  additional 
material  submitted  by  ^^s.  Bucy  follow  :T 

Prepared  Statement  of  W  Douglas  McCoabd 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  concerns  about  runaway  youth  and 
the  pending  federal  lejcislation  with  the  Senate  Connnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
My  name  is  Doujj  AlcCoard  and  I  have  been  director  of  Huckleberry  House,  a 
comprehensive  crisis  intervention  shelter  and  resource  center  for  runaway 
youth  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  that  time.  I  have  met  nmny  youth  and  their 
families  and  I  have  seen  service  programs  for  youth  come  and  go;  I  have 
also  seen  well  planned  programs  and  those  not  so  well  planned. 

I  want  to  express  ray  appreciation  for  the  leadership  Congress..has  taken  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  justice  gererally  and  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  specifically.  The 
formulation  of  the  Itunawa/  Youth  Act.  with  its  family-fOfu.»?ed  goals  and  values, 
new  concepts  of  youth  participation  and  vohmteerism.  The  importance  of  con- 
fidentiality, and  the  ncvd  for  young  people  to  make  responsible  decisions  took 
courageous  leadership.  These  value.s  and  /ippnmches  have  proven  to  be  impor- 
tant, valued,  useful  and  used  concepts.  Your  leadership  has  provided  v|siblo 
and  acce.<?sible  pla(*es  where  many  vouths  and  their  famUies  have  been  able  to 
rtgaln  control  over  their  lives  without  getting  deeply  entrenched  in  the  rhild 
welfare,  juvenile  justice  or  mental  health  system  or  simply  giving  up. 

A.^  we  move  into  the  19S0*s,  many  young  people  are  still  leaving  home  in  search 
of  alternatives  fron*  a  real  or  perceived  family  conflict.  Research  suggests  over 
8%  0'  ill  families  with  youth  will  experience  a  runaway  crisis  but  that  there 
are  few  resimrces  to  help.*  I, see  no  evidenee  that  this  will  change.  These  youth 
who  will  not  or  cannot  return  home,  however,  df*  not  have  access  to  the  means 
to  meet  their  needs.  They  become  isolated  and  cut  off  from  helping  re.sources 
and  fear  coercion  or  c<^ntrol  over  their  lives  by  others.  As  a  result.  tJiey  may 
nmke  a  decision  based  on  mis-information.  Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  experience 
the  trauma,  anxiety  and  fear  over  the  Vouth  who  h^s  left»  perhaps  mixed  with 
temporary  relief,  helplessness,  shame  and  isolntion. 

In  these  sitnations  of  stress  and  crisis,  immediate  help  is  needed.  FamUy 
focu.sed  help  for  the  young  person  and  parental  reassurance  of  the  young 
person's  smtetr  are  necessary  for  famiK  reconcili'^tion.  New  techniques  for 
meeting  family  needs  can  now  be  learned.  Thi3  kind  of  learning  faci'itates  family 
living  and  re-  agnizes  the  uniqae  rights  and  resjwnsihUities  o'  all  faL  ily  members. 


•National  ttatfstlcnl  Studv  on  Runaway  Youth."  HEW.  ODY.  OHD,  OMnion  Research 
Corporation.  New  Jei^ev,  November  1976.  "Open  Doors,"  Leajfue  of  Women  Voters/ 
Academy  of  Contemporary  Problems.  1975. 
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However,  maiiv  ageiiclef*  do  not  provide  these  services  to  runaways.  Youth 
cannot  get  their* crisis  needs  fi)r  sholter,  support  and  encouragement  met  Ijy 
those  services  which  oft<>n  rely  on  adult-focused  counseling.  Ihey  are  unable 
to  make  youth  feel  comfortable  ^through  hour^?.  waiting  lists,  location  appear- 
ance, attitude,  etc..  and  thUs  fail  to  involve  all  family  members.  This  deprives  par- 
ents of  eqrial  resiK)n.<ibiUty  fur  causing  the  problem  and  deprive^  the  youth  from 
equal  opiwrtunity  for  resolution. 

yet  our  experience  shows  youth  are  experiencing  serious  proM^ms  such  as 
repeatea  intra-fanuly  emotional  trauiua  associuteci  with  alcohoHsm,  underem- 
ployment divorce;  rejection  ami  isolation;  severe  coutiict  with  adults  in  the 
home  and  out;  sexual  and  physical  abuses  or  the  threat  of  abuse;  personal  con- 
fusion:  and  family  discontent.     •  .  J  » 

Huckleberry  House  and  the  many  other  runaway  centers  created  by  your 
leadership  addresses  these  critical  unmet  needs  of  youth  through  techniques 
which  le.^n  the  distance  between  the  providers  of  service  and  their  youthful 
consumers.  The  recognition  of  a  need  for  a  common  bond  of  caring  and  the 
immediate  provision  of  service  to  resolve  the  conflict  and  situational  stress  that 
helps  youth  and  their  families  re-gain  control  over  their  lives  are  the  key  values 
throughout  all  services  offered  by  center§, 

Huckleberry  House  itself  employs  fifteen  adults  and  five  youth,  augmentea 
by  20-50  volunteers.  In  1979,  immediate  counseling,  food  and  shelter,  -^ud  follow- 
up  waj»  provlde<l  to  o\er  600  youth,  especially  runaways. 

Major  funcliims  of  Huckleberry  House  include:  advocating  for  young  people's 
needs  without  l>ecoming  anti-parent  or  anti-est  '^'shment;  service  focusing  on 
the  comprehensive  capabilities  of  young  i>eople  their  families;  developing 
confidential,  honest  communications  with  youth  through  open  and  visible  staff 
activities;  placing  high-school-aged  youth  in  significant  paid  staff  position?;  and 
aOcountabilitv  through  sound  fiscal  "and  program  management. 

I  have  included  with  my  comments  ou"r  1970  program  report  and  internal 
evaluation  as  well  as  a  fiscal  review  showing  our  resources  over  the  last  Xew 
years. 

Xs  I  contemplate  v  hat  could  happen  in  the  next  few  years  for  runaways  ana 
Xheir  families  and  .-ervices  to  help  them.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  concerns: 

(1)  Young  i)eople  in  crisis  who  are  separated  from  their  families  easily  be- 
come abandoned.  No  funding  source  wants  to  assume  primary  responsibility  for 
the  youth  who  has  turned  a.si(le  from  traditional  institutions;  yet  youth,  and 
their  estranged  families  usually  are  unable  or  unwilling  in  the  crisis  to  pay  for 
service.  I/)cal  public  and  private  sources  may  provide  "Seed"  money,  but  c^'n- 
munities  have  been  unable  to  support  runaway  centers  on  their  own  Currently, 
funding  agencies  wiW  drop  open  community  based  youth  programs  where  possible. 

(2)  The  resolution  of  problems  f(*r  youth  and  families  ma;  mean  more  involvei 
inent  in  government-nm  .igencies  and  programs  liecanse  there  will  be  fewer  other 
resources.  Our  citizens  will  lose  freedom  of  choice  and  control  over  their  lives 
and  methods  that  don  t  work  such  as  excess  institutionalization  will  once  again 
be  used  to  'control"  our  "violent"  youth  and  their  families,  llie  current  sug- 
gestion to  earmark  maintenant-e  of  effort  LEAA  money  for  violent  offenders  is 
an  over  reaction  to  a  very  visn)le.  .serious,  !>ut  exaggerate<l  problem  This  violent 
offender  oulv  comprises  a  few  of  our  youth.  I  cannot  support  so  much  money 
for  that  Kind  of  approa<  b  when  visible  accessible  services  that  youth  and  their 
families  will  uije  could  prevent  problems  from  escalating  to  the  "violent'*  ^ovel. 
Our  state  cnrrentlv  has  ten  secure  goveniment-run  youth  Institutions  for  the 
•'violent  offender.'*  The  Ohio  Youth  Commission  feels  about  82  percent  of  these 
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youth  are  Inappropriately  placed.'  I  suggest  that  the  LBA»V  money  be  used  to 
further  delnstUulionalb.:itlon  efforts.  i  i 

(3)  Accountability,  documentation,  and  regulaUon  sv.il  focus, preclou^  time 
away  from  prmfram  quality  and  innovation.  I  feel  the  current  Runaway  l\outh 
Act  reguhitio|»s  are  more  than  adequate  to  maintain  fiscal  and  program  controls. 
I  would  notM  supiKirtlve  of  Implementation  authority  That  called  for  more  time 
spent  accountability,  documentation,  and  program  administering  or  admlnls- 
trtitlve  laj-erlng  and  thus  fewer  dtdlars  for  service  (such  as  may  happen  if  tDe 
Runaway  Youth  Act  were  rolled  into  Title  XX).         .  ,     .  ^ 

Current  grants  are  fco  small  that -the  existing  administrative  cost  per  grant 
for  small  agencies  U  high.  I  would  support  raising  tue  maximum  amount  per 
grant  to  $150,000  and  an  allocation  of  $17,000,000  In  actual  dollat^  for  grants. 
This  is  such  a  small  investment  compared  to  the  person  resources  being  oervea. 

I  would  also  caution  changing  the  basis  the  grant  awards  to  a  youth  pOpu- 
-latlon  bases  \\  ..hout  taking  account  of  the  urban  clustering  of  youth.  On  a  Popula- 
tion base,  Ohio  rmmway  centers  could  lose  $120,(X)0  or  two  centers  because  Ohio  s 
vouth  are  proiwrtioually  more  clustered  in  urban  centers.   \  .        ^  ♦ 

"  (4)  More  and  mor»*  voiith  and  families  need  crisis  service.  Lsupr-jrc  the  efforts 
of  the^Natlonal  Runaway  Switchboard  to  mai^e  service  islble.  i  also  support 
more  public  relations  etTorts.  Problems  seeu  by  rili|iway  ceut^rs  are  getting  more 
.serious  and  resolutions  more  difficult.  Strains  Wi  families  both  economic  and 
social  are  increasing  and  techniques  to  resolve  tfils  strain  for  young  i>eople  and 
their  families  are  simply  not  adequately  develoiwd.  .  1    „  *» 

With  these  suggestions.  I  support  anu  urge  yo\ir.i>assage  of  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act.  It  would  help  alleviate  .some  of  my  concerns  by  maintalui^ig  quality  runaway 
programs  as  vi.slhie.  acces.sibh*  places  where  youth  in  crisis  would  find  help  to 
regani  control  o\er  tiieir  li\es  and  families  would  find  help  in  deve  loping  solu- 
tions to  problems  together. 

Huckleberry  House,  Inc..  1979  Service  goal  attainment 

Total  cases  —     

Number  run  and  prevent  \'outh   -   

Percent  run  and  prevent  youth   -  ^    *° 

Goal   

Number  run  and  prevent  conjpleting  phone  call  home  

Percent  run  «ud  prevent  completing  phone  chll  home  

(ioal  (perce!»t>   1  

NumlK»r  \\m>  recei\Ml  imli\idual  cuun.-eling  after  phone  call  home,.---3p;rr-_  - 

Percent  who  recei\iMl  individual  counseling  after  phonej^gliJiOmtC:,   101 

Some  youth  received  individual  conuselh|gJ>^^>lKi  intalie,  l)ut  did  not 
call  home,  so  ix»rcent  is  skewed. 

Goal  (percent)    p   w 

Nund)er  received  fairu^^:i35rtn^GTiiig  after  phone  call  home   loJ 

Percent  vi^csi^^^^^^^^^^^  counseling  alter  phone  call  home   71 

Ooatip?^c»n   r  -  -   vr— 

'TTIntmr  of  all  ^oath.  excei^t  ser\ice  to  other  .igenc.\.  who  received  either 

individual  or  family  counsel ing    1     210 

Percent  of  all  youtli.  except  .ser\ice  to  either  agency,  who  receive^l  eitiier 

individual  or  family  counseling-  :   ^/^Sf  

Goal  (percent)  -  —     33 
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•|IOCKLEBBW?t  »»OSB  OBJECi;iVES  ASSBSSMEOT 
Sirrej^ry  and  ArwUls  ' 

Eva luator  W.  Douglas  HcCoard 
Date   March  14,  1980  


Objective  Rating: 

A.    AUeviato  the  laioediate  P^obXen 

L       M       H  __ 


C.    Strengthening  fanlly  relationships 
'   stable  living  following  temination 


Reunlti»vj  Youth^ich  their 
Faailies     ^  "  « 


Helping  Youth  Decide  on  Future 
Course  of  Acti'^n 
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Provide  Training  and  support. to 
increase  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  services  provided  ^ 
L      M    /  K 
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Educate  Coaralinlty 

r.evtint  Fanllles  fro«  breaking  apart. 


C.    Devi: lop        Inipl««:»t  Aftercare  Prbqras 
I     L      M  II 
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t  lov  I 
3      I     high  I 
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H.  ARSA8  or  aXAENOTH  (NOTt  HIGH  EXTEEME8) 

Service  provision  objec.tiyes.— Allevi^fttag  1  nmedJate  problems  of  youth;  help- 
ing youth  d2ci(le  on  future  course  of  a?rion;  i-eunltlng  youth  with  families; 
strengthening  fam'ily  relativ>iiships.  ^ 
Open  all  the  time* 
Acceptable  ^ate  of  intake-  -  - 
Self-referral— youth  resource^ 
Youth  developing  legal  alternatives  to  ruiini|ng. 
Hours  of  Service.  ( 
Volunteer  training. 
Adjqainistratlv^VAccounting  System. 
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/  . 

/       in.  ABBA8  OF  weakness:  (NOTE  LOW  EXTEEMEB) 

,  Numbered  .Youth  returning  dropped;  number  calling  home  dropped  an- 
other 3  p^rcent  (5  percent  droppetl  Inst  year).  j^— 

Referrals  indicate  only  32  percent  success  rate  based  on  ccTunselor  need 
^assessment  ^ 

Systematic  Public  Relations. 

Number  of  Youth  returned  to  Street  Is  25  percent.  • 

.Vf^ercare  program  had  very  limited  success.  '  , 

/      IV.  SOME  ALTrRN'ATIVK  SETS  OF  CORRBCTI>Ti  OR  SUPPORTIVE  ACTIONS  t 

.\\)  Reflne  Aftercare  and  I>ata  System  to  get  Effective  Aftei'care  System 
'•Developed.  .  ,  ' 

(2)  ;  Develop  Board  Policy  Manual  and  Training  P  rograpi. 

(3)  -BxJvlew  Program  Trends. 


/ 


V.  SHORT-TERM  ACTIONS  TO  INITIATE  NOW: 


do  Aftercatv  Position  Open :  Fill  with  Quallfl^  Person  and  Monitc^  Closely. 

Vr.  LONG«TERM  FOIXOW-UP  ACTIONS  ?  • 

11)  Clearer  delineation  of  Board  Anctions  through  Board  policy  and  orienta- 
tion program ;  develop  Board  Goals  a»d  Objectives — Plan. 

12)  Review  Program  Trends : jEffect  of  Accountability  and  Excessive  Docu- 
mentation .on  Service.  (  f 

This  evaluation  brings  Hucklew;ry  House  into  its  lOtb  year  of  operation. 
The  service  model  Huckleberrj*  In*(ise  uses  has  been  rei>eated  la  over  10  more 
locations  In  Ohio  and  many  more  nationally.  A  visible  and  accesslbl'^  service 
which  helps  young  people  and  their  families  regain  control  over  their  lives  is  a 
valid,  pseful,  used  and  needed  service. 
Oar  evaluation  tlils  year,  not  withstanding  the  need  for  Improvements,  speaks 
^  highly  of  the  staff-youth  and  adult,  paid  and  volunteerst— who  have  coiamitted 
themselves  to  a  high  quality  of  services. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  significant  changes,  however.  Far  too  manj* 
discussions  that  focus  on  accountability  and  documentation  have  T^ken  valuable 
time  away  from  discussions  on^  In'^rovlng  the  quality  of  service.  One  woruieis 
•  ^J^t  uoilTe  of.  the  program  shifts  f^re  partly  the  result  of  the  stress  staff  feol  when 
trying  toi/ulflll  the  expectation  of  a  quality  crisis  center  for  youth  where  youth 
themselv&s  seek  help  while  trying  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  for  documen- 
,   ^t^tioa  and  accountability  to  funding  sources.  Inflation,  governmental  priority,  and 
]    «i!uts  iTor  youth  services  add  to  this  pressure.  Role  diffusion  in  a  medium  sized 
,    multi-funded  agency  Is  a  signlflcant  problem  aR  demands  increase.  Planning  time 
j     is  increasingly  spent  in  reporting.  Financial  stability  for  a  youth  Initiated  crisis 
.<Jervlce  \^  something  many  would  like  to  ignore  in  these  troubled  tlm^.  However, 
'     resonroe  dey^lopment  for  Huckleberry  House  in  the.lOSO's  must  be  a  p*  iiity  if 
the  altematjlves  Hucklebferry  House  offers  to  youth  and  their  families  ar^  to 
contii^ue  to  |)e  a  viable  resource,         .  .  '  ' 

Huckleberry  House,  Ire,  began  seeking  feedback  and  evaluative  data  on  how 
it  was  doldg  slnc^  J*s  Incepti'm,  Various    views  by  funding  sources  have  docu* 
mented  thff''  in  the  past.  In  1074-75  Huckleberrv  House  Instituted  the  oystemitic 
objective  j^valuatlcn.  Th<»  numerical  results  of  this  are  given  below.  (The  data  Is 
 ^ayaljabj^/for^revlew  at  Huck  House,) 


/      '  fUwOto0.5:wvdfunilbl.5:Mih2to2.5) 


Objectivt 


7                •                             '  A.  wsment 

Pfofftm  yeir:                                         /   >    .  ratini 

1974^  I  ;  ,   »2-l0 

197521  ,    1   12-15 

IS7£  ;  V  ^   «2.19 

W77  t  :.t....r.   »2-M 

157S.  J   >2,32 

19/9  ^   12.23 

«Hi|h.      «  / 

These  ratings  have  been  con^rmed  by  outside  evaluators.  Huckleberry  Ho«se 
^  "witinves  to  strive  to  provide  the  highest  quality  of  service. 

\md  •   .      •     .  .: 


HUCKUBERRY  HOUSE-A  MULTIFUNOEO  PROGRAM 
IPercent  of  protram  support  from  major  souices  by  ycarl 


1971 

1972 

1973. 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

F«<l«ral  Governrntnt  supArt: 

0 

A 
U 

0 

.  0 

Q 

0 

0 
0 
0 

\. 

0 
0 
57 

0 
34 

40 

22 
4 

0 

27 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

A 

u 

57 

74 

26 

27 

26 

24 

-       tnd  local  tov^rnment  support: 

FranUmc^^^                  (purchase  of  service 

0 
0 

33 

0 
0 
-  0 
34 

0 
0 
0 

33 

0 
0 
0 
30 

0 
0 
0 
22 

9 
20 

0 
25 

12 
13 
17 
28 

10 
18 
0 
33 

9 
23 

0 
29 

33 

34 

33 

30 

22 

54 

70 

61 , 

61 

Private  Support:  . 

14 
51 

12 
0 
52 

44 

0  * 
23 

0 
0 
12 

0 
0 
4 

18 
0 
1 

0 
0 
1 

0 
10 
1 

0 
13 
1 

65 

64 

67 

12 

4 

19 

1 

11 

14 

$35,287 

$41,694 

1  $26, 403 

$96/237 

$135,299 

2  $25$,  867 

»214. 172 

$210, 192 

$265,750 

I  Chanted  fecal  year,  represents  only  S-mo  budget  » 

This  amount  Includes  operatlni  and  capiUl  expe  idlture  for  moyint  protrtm  to  a  more 

adequate  buildtni  (renovation,  etc). 
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HUCKLEBERRY  HOUSE.  INC..  1979  PROFILE  DATA 
(In  percent) 


Number 


Percent  Sex  and  race 


Run 


ToUl 


TvM  of  youth  served: 

Ruoiways   363  59  Male.... 

tPrevention   54  9  Female.. 

Service  to  other  agencies    140  23  Black... 

Othof  situations  ^  50  8  White.. * 

Not  enou|h  encaiement   3  1  

ToUI...   610  


37  . 
63  , 
17 
82 


18 

82 


.Runaways 


'  PlKCOf 

Total  orlfin 


Run 


.  ToUI 


YouU)  left: 

Primary  family  home. 
Other  family  home... 

Institution  

Other  


81 
10 


76  Columbus  

9  Franklin 
—    Couftty.-  • . 

4  Ohio  

8  Other  States.. 


64 
12 


65 
15 


10 
6 


Runaways 


Service  to  ^ 
oUiers 


Total 


Type  heme: 

Mother  and  rather  

Mother  only  

Mother  and  stepfaUier.. 

Father  and  stepmother., 

Relatives...  

Foster  home  

S\tA\nt  rank: 

Only  

Younicst  

Oliest  

Not  in  home  


33 

18 

29 

23 

28 

25 

14 

18 

*  14 

6 

6 

6 

5 
3 

8 
5 

5  J. 
i  ^ 

7 

5 

6 

20 

19 

\  20 

25 

32 

26 

12 

11 

13 

Runaways  only 


Youth  ran  to: 

HucMet}erry  House. 

Str^^t  

'W  FrJend  or  relative.. 
Duration  of  run: 

Less  than  24  hr  

2  days  , 

3  days.«  

4  to  7  days  

1  to  4  weeks  


35 
19 
37 

58 
14 

6 
12 
6 


Runaways 


Service  to 
others 


ToUI 


YouU)  returned  to: 

Primary  family  home  ^   42  29 

OUierhome  ^   13  14 

Institution   5  12 

Street   25  •  24 


41 

J3o 
6' 
23 


Many  youth  had: 
Less Uian  SI.. 

$1  to  $5  

Over  $5  


25 
14 
9 


ERLC 
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-Service  to 
Runtway    otner  sjency 


Toll! 


"^t^  -   es       ^  73 

Out   -   I  8 

-  Push/out  " 

5S;  V-  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  I  v 

S  "  I"  "111  i:"..r.   17  -  20 

w!:i::::iiii:::i:ii:ii:i:iiiii:i::iiii:ii:ii.iiii   20  w 

10th   21 

11th.,-   .   I  f 

12tfc  -   2  2 

Mcst  critiail  netd  (southt  b/  runawiy  youth): 

Shelter  ^-  -  v  

EmotloMi  reit-.  -v  

Personil  counseJInc  -  

Ccunsellni  ibout  resourc*  ^  -  

Fimily  coonselini...™^.  

Protection  _  -  ---  -  

 #  ■  

Youth 


68 
8 

no 

3 
10 
17 
19 
17 


13 
10 
14 

21 
23 
7 


Most  ctiticti  ret»n  for  \umt  (runaways  only)? 

Undefined  perjonaUonfusion  

Rtiectl&n/isolitlon  

Desire  for  Independence  ^  

Conflict  with  adult  (nonpar cnO  

General  family  confusion  

AbuseAhreat  of  abuse  

Over  protection.—  

Youth  thrown  out  


5 
9 
4 
5 
18 
13 
7 
4 


Counselor 


13 
9 
3 
3 

16 
9 
7 
4 


Runaways 


Service 
to  others 


Estimated  f amity  income: 

Under  $3  060  

13,000  to  $7,000  .... 
$7,000  to  $15.000.... 
$15,000  to«5.000... 


2 
5 

n 


2 
n 

8 
5 


ToU 


2 
6 
1! 

9 


tin  percent! 


Service  to 
Runaway    other  afency 


Total 


Referral  source: 

Self  

Friend   

Family/relative.-... 
Traditional  a{ency.. 
Alternative  agency. 

Mental  health  

Police,  letal  

Ace: 

Under  12...  

13  

14  

15  

16-.  

17..,  

18  


50 
28 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

8 
19 
23 
22 
18  ' 

6 


4 
0 
2 
89 
0 
1 
4 

4 

10 
22 
22 
22 
-17 
3 


38 
18 

7 
25 

2 

2 

2 

5 

8 
19 
23 
22 

-rz- 
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JIuckleherr:f  Honsv,  Inc.,  sUitii<tical  stnnmary  mO'-calcndar  year  191$ 

Xew  cases  opened :  "^^^^at 

Runaway  r   ^2? 

Preventive  —    ^ 

No  relationship  developed    -    ^ 

Other  »   ^< 

Serv-ice  to  other  agencies ; 

'fCCS  \inruly-I   .  .  ^^4 

Other  agency       ^ 

Total  r  

Direct  services— Case  related:  « 

Individual  units   3,035 

"  Family  units   t   306 

PhoiH  Interviews—^  

Other  phone  contacts  —  t  ^ 

Shelter:  -  "^^^^^ 

FCCS  (total/Individual)—.,   836/136 

All  other  bed  nights  (total/individual)  -   1,600/370 

Total  bed  nights  (total/individual)      2,436/506 

XoncasQ  related: 

Advice  and  and  infommtion  sessions  ^.   1,280 

,  Inquiries  for  runaway  youth  sessions  '   411 

INDIRECT  SERVICES  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  PRESENTATION 

Number  cf  presentations: 

Current  -  -  

tTD   36 

Number  of  persons  attending: 
Current: 

Youth  , 

Adult  -  i'2n 

YTD: 

Youth  

Adult  -  

HUCKLEBEIiBY  HOUSE,  INC. 
1970-1080  UPDATED  NEEDS/SEBVICE  ASSESSMEN'T 

While  we  have  not  done  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment,  we  are  familiar 
with  others  done  in  our  community  by  the  Metropolitan  Human  Services  Com- 
mission and  others.  Our  service  fits  into  these  needs  pronie.  In  addition  to  this, 
in  1978,  the  Columbus  Police  received  3,361  missing  juvenile  reports.  In  1979, 
the  number  Is  3,178.  This  represent.s  only  about  40  percent*  of  the  nee<l  because 
many  parents  do  not  actually  cah  the  police  when  a  yOuth  leaves.  The  actual 
missing  reports  for  the  past  five  ye  rs  have  varied  between  3.800  and  3,361,  the 
need  level  thus  varied  between  9,500  and  8.400,, 

An  alternative  approach  suggests  that  5.7  percent*  o_f  all  youth  households 
experience  a  runaway  incident  each  year.  For  Columbus,  this  \yould  mean  over 
7,000  annually-  . 

Over  the  last  five  year.s.  Huckleberry  House'.s  data  has  consistently  shown 
that  the  most  critical  reasons  for  leaving  home  were :  General  family  conflict 
(26  percent).  Family  overprotection/Disagreement  over  a  rule/too  high  expecta- 
tions (13  percent).  Personal  confusion/Isolation  (8  percent),  Youth  thrown  out/ 
Parental  emotional  problem/ Abuse/Th  re  a  t  of  abuse  (18  percent).  The  most 
critical  need.s  sought  by  youth  over  this  time  period  were  Personal  counseling 
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(18  percent)  Counsellug  about  resources  (16  percent).  Family  counseling  (28 
fl/nit^vmith^n.  1^      ■  ■  where  troubled  youth  may  receive  counseling 
home  situation. 

."yaffona.  StatMlccl  Studv  on  ««"<"^ai/  ^outH."  HEW.  OYD.  OHD.  Opinion  Research 
^^%^S'J^%?oVa-^l"a1ui^'o?wHrien  ot  Contemporary  Problems.  1975. 


KEsoLUTioX  From  the  Galveston  Oox..ntv  Commi-ssiontu^  Court  SuB^.mK»  nv 

June  Buov 

RESOLUTION 

Rc  Runaway  Youth  Act  and  other  titles  of  the  Juvenile  JuJ^tice  an^  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  ,       -  „  ^^^^ 

hor=^^="nXrreS^ 

^''^^^:':^^^t^^orZ^^<^  th^r  rammes  are  well 

'''vniVurATIhW  St'prom^  of  the  Yo.m.-Shelte7-^ 

GaS?1uc^  au,l  MS  co^^  with  that  aRCucy  for  servlce-s  to  Galveston 

S«ntfnma^.v«"."l  other  youth  in  need  for  t,^  ,«j.t  ^Jf -tj^^^^^,;"'  ,^  .^^.^ 
■\VHERE.VS  the  basic  fmuliuK  for  the  Youth  Shelter  of  GaUe.stou.  inc.  comes 

'Tr!lT  S^^^-EDCf?hL  G,U^tfo^  County  Con.mlssioucr.,  Court  supports 
tlie  reauthorization  l.y  the  Congress  of  the  t'nited  States  of  America  of  »>e  R<>n- 
awnv  Vet  and  other  titles  of  the  .TuveuUe  .T.istice  and  DcO  nquency  Pre- 

"4tU  Act-  m^^^^  requests  that  .tune  Bucy.  FACcntive  nircctor  of  t l  e 

Y™  Shelter  of  Galveston.  Inc..  deliver  this  evidence  of  our  support  ta  the 
appropriate  Congressional  hearings.  ^^^^ 

(fountv  Judge,  Galveston  Countv,  Tex. 

PANEL  OF:  FATHER  BRUCE  RITT^IR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COV- 
ENANT HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY;  BARBARA  FRUCHTER,  DIREC- 
TOR, JUVENILE  JUSTICE  CENTER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.:  CAROL. 
BRILL,  DIRECTOR.  LEGAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN;  SAN  FRAN^ 
CISCO  CALIF  ;  JUDY  K.  WILLIAMS,  DIRECTOR,  OPEN-INN,  INC., 
TUCSON,  ARIZr;  STEPHEN  R.  BINff,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS ADVOCACY  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASS.;  AND  MIRIAM 
THOMPSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADVO- 
-^CATES  FOR  CHILDREN,  NEW  YORK  CITY" 

Father  I?rm:R.  Thank  von.  T  am  really  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
Doi-tunity  to  tiafify  before  <his  committee.  T  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Bayh  and  the  oth.er  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
demonstrated  interest  in  the  problems  of  homeless  childi-en. 

I  have  a  written  statement  that  T  will  siibmit  for  the  record.  I  will 
—simpPvHiHmmarize  the  main  points  that  T  would  like  to  make. 
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Ms/.ToLLV.  Thnnk  you.  Your  entii^e  statement*  will  appear  in  the 
record  at  the  conchiision  of-  your  oral  presentation. 

Father  Ritteh.  Thank  you.  ' 

I  would  like  to  ^pernl  just  a  moment  uientioning  the  early  history 
of  Covenant  Iloube,  Ixjcauho  it  s;iy.s  quite  a  bit  about  the  problem  that 
we  are  dealiiifc  with  today,  and  also  because  we  still  meet  the  problem 

every  day.  '  .    ,    i.  ^£ 

T  used  to  be  a  teacher  \mtil  my  students  got  tired  of  my  self- 
righteous  i^erniou^  and  jih  ova  me  off  campus  into  a  new  ministry  deal- 
u\fr  with  young  people.  — ^  

Oue  night*  iii  the  middle  of  winter,  .six  runaway  bds  knocked  on 
my  door.al>out  2  oVlock  in  the  morning,  asking^or  shelter.  Four  more 
kidb  Joined  them  the  next  day.  These  10  children  had  been  living  on 
the  streets,  in  abaudoned  buildings,  and  had  been  pnnped  by  a  number 
__of_iunkiesjvlio^^ 

I  could  not  find  any  place  foi^  them  in  tlie  existing  system,  a  prob- 
lem that  wo  have  all  faced  so  many  times.  As  a  result,  Covenant  House, 
'  an  effort  of  my  friends  and  me.  i)egan. 

We  are  now  a  licensed  child  care  agency.  We  operate  programs 
especially  .lesigueil  to  aid  runaway  children.  Two  of  our  residences, 
one  for  boy.s  one  for  girls,  are  funded  by  the  Rima^  ay  Youfh  Act. 

Wo  moved  our  prograiu  to  the  Times  Square  neighl>orhood  in  New 
York  City  about  o  veai*t^  ago,  iKJcausc  of  the  olnious  problem  of  thou- 
.  sandhof  t'r«ui\vay  kidb  who  .situate  thenibelves  there  in  order  to  sur\ive. 

IVl  like  to  ^rive  you  an  idea  of  the  natui^e  of  the  problem  that  the 
runa\yay  child  faces  when  he  comes  to  Xow  York.  Most  kids,  when 
thoy  run  away,  do  not  take  plancb  or  trains;  they  come  by  bus.  Wlien 
yo\i  urn\e  in  Xew  York,  at  the  bus  terminal,  you  are  immediately 
disgor/red  into  a^^^^uormou.s  >ex  indu.stiw,  about  $1.5  billion,  in  that 
immediate  area,  * 

There  a^-e  o\or  150  .sex-related  businesse^s  in  the  Tum^  Square 
neighborhood.  The  police  have  identified  over^l,000  pimps  that  work 
that  neighljorhood,  controlling  thousaruls  of  young  girls  and  also 
young  boys.  .  ,  ^ 

We  began  our  program  there  in  ivji  effort  to  help  these  exploited 
children  3  yeai*s  ago.  It  is  called  "Under  21.*'  It  is  a  24-hour-a-dav 
crisis  center  with  fesitlenccj^.  Kid.s  can  come  in  there  any  time  at  all, 
day  or  night,  and  get  help  on  a  uo-qnestions-a§ked  basis:  food,  cloth- 
infr*  shelter,  prot^btion  fro*n  their  pimps,  a  chance  to  go  home  again. 

For  example,  in  the  lapt  2  years,  we  sent  home  over  1,200  children, 
althoufijli  that  was  only  15  percent  of  il&Jdils  that  CfliUie  tojus,  

Tn  the  fir.st  3  vears,  more  thau  U.OOO  youiiT  people  came  to  Under 
!>1  for  help.  >rost  of  these  kids  have  been  involved  in  prostitution.  Of- 
nciallv,  I  use  the  figure  of  QO  to  70  percent.  The  percentage  is  actually 
— imrdrhtg'Ten  it  is  much  closer  to  «S0  to  00  percent. 

In  regard  to  the  demographics  of  those  children,  most  of  them 
oomct  from  New  York  City— 55  i>ercent.  The  rest,  45  percent,  come 
f  rom  all  over  the  coimtry. 
V  The  median  age  is  lust  slightly  over  18.  About  75  percent  are  boys 
because  the  pimps  will  not  permit  their  girls  to  come  in,  and  most 
of  the  bovs  are  freelance. 
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>iamp  75  percent  of  the  kids  are  black  and  Spanish.  Only-25  percent 
Hre  white.  .  ,      ;  , 

The  New  York  City  police  department  estimates  that  of  the  run- 
^away  children  th^y  pick  up  and  try  to  return  home,  over  70  percent 

these  kids  have  been  involved  in.  prostitution. 

The  childixin  do  not  speak  of  themselves  as  prostitutes.  Ihey  call 
it  "making  a  few  bucks.^'  Very  few  of  them  would  like  to  consider 
themsehes  prostitutes,  and  we.  ih  Covenant  House  do  not  do  so  either. 
We  consider.them.as  what  they  really  are,  homeless  children  \vlio  turn 
to^prostitution  simply  in  order  to  survive. 

They  have  very  few  options.  One, of  my  boys  put  it  for  me  very- 
diixictly  a.  short  time  ago.  Ho  said  "Bimce,  I  have  two  choices.  I  can 
either  go  witli  the  plui  and  do  what  he  wants,''— his  actual  phrase 
was/"and  .suck  nTy  taii;^— *'or  "  he  said,  "I  can  rip  somebody  oiY  and 
go  to  -jail.''  But,  he_said,."Lam  afraid  to  go  to  jail.  I  would  not  make 
ifEIirbugli  my  first  showQr.  So  I  can't  gel  a  job.  I  have  no  skills.  I  have 
no  place  to  live."  The  boy  is  16  years  old. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  were  16  and  faced  with 
that  impossible  choice. 

That  essentially  is  the  reason  why  Under  21,  as  a  crisis  center  and 
a  residence  for  children,  exists. 

This  vear  we  expect  miftimally  at  least  another  10.000  iiomeless 
voung  people  to  come  to  us  fdr  help.  Most  o^  these,  kids,  again^  will 
have  been  involved  in  prostitution.  -       ^     r  t 

Some  of  them  will  be  deeply  involved  in  it  as  a  lifestyle.  Most  of 
iftem  will  be  simpl^^tryiiig  to  survive.  ,  ' 

Literallv  hundreds  of  thece  children— a§  happelied  last  year,  and 
thf5  year  lieforc— will  have  been  beaten  and  raped  and  tortured,  and 
manv  will  be  killed. 

.  Tn  the  last  0  months,  for  example,  nine  of  my  children  have  been 
killed,  murdered,  shot,  stabbed,  thrown  out  of  window?^,  cut  up  m 

pieces.-  •  •  *  *  j 

We  expect  at  feast  that  same  number  of  children  to  be  victimized 
'  bvflns"so-called  "victimless  crime"  tins  ycQ^r.        '  •  u 

'  I  repeat,  we  at  Covenant  House  do  not  see  the  problem  as  beiiiflr  that 
of  juvenile  prostitution.  We  see  it  as  merely  an  inordinate,  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  homeless  young  people,  many  of  thein  quite  youn;j— 
runaways— who  turn  to  prostitution  and  street  life  simply  in  order 
to  survive.  •  ,  ,  v  i  i 

Tj  is  one  of  thft  crreat  virtues  of  this  bill  and  the  ax'complishment 
of  this  subcommittee  that  the  residences  and  sheltei-s  provider!  all 
over  the  country  for  the  care  of  these  runa\\5iy  kids  have.  T  am  abso- 
lutely certain,  saved  hundreds,  perhaps  thousaipjs  of  children  from 
turning  to  a  life  of  prostitution  in  order  to  survive. 

I  would  ]ik(v  to  m'>ke  two  comments  on  the  hill  itself.  We  see  the 
_  Jlunaway.  Youth  Act,  as  it  is  pr^ently  written,  favoring  the  tradi- 
tional voung  ninaway.  It  really  does  not  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
the  older  homeless  younff  person^  the  person  l>ctwecn  16  ^uid  20. 
-  For  example,  we  think  the  2- week  residency  requirement  is  unrealis- 
tic. We  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  keep  youncr  persons  with  us  1 
.month,  2^  months,  even  3  months  before  we  can  help  them  solve  their 
problem.  .   
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T  would  also  liko  to  einpluusize  again  something  tJiat  the  director  of 
Iliickloberry  House  mentioned  in  Ins  testimony  pi-eviously.  We  find  it 
almost  impossiblo  to  get  realistic,  necessaiy  r.iedical  help  for  these 
kids  l)ecauso  most  of  them  do  not  quality  for  medical  holp  or  medicaid. 
If  it  wei^  possible  for  this  .subcommittee  to  do  something  to  address 
that  problem,  it  Avould  bo  a  great  service  to  the  young  people,  cspe- 
.  cially  in  our  urban  areas.  9  * 

I  am  convinced,  from  my  e.\amination  of  the  problem  of  homeless 
young  people  as  it  e.\ists  in  other  major  metropolitan  ^reas,  that  it  is 
not  si>ecific  tc  New  York.  It  is  ceiiainly  a  problem,  for  example,  in 
^^lalni  and  Foit  Lauderdale,  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago  and  Boston  and  Atlanta  and  here  in  Washington. 

Certainly  tha  resoui-ces  should  not  be  cut.  If  anything,  as  we  all 
know*  the  resources  available  to  help  those  kids  should  be,  if  possible, 
increased,  even  in  tJiis  tiine  of  fiscal  Iwlt  tightening. 

Again,  I  woul^like  to  commond  the  membei'S  of  this  committee,  and 
especially  Senat<^r  Baylu  for  his  leadership  in  providing  help  for  these 
nmawaVkids.  »^ 

ThanK  you.  ^ ' 

,  Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  much,  Father. 
Judy  K.  Williams,  dii-octor,  Open-Inn,  Inc.,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Welcome. 

/  '     "  TESTIMONY  OF  JUDY  K.  WILLIAMS 

Afs.  WirxrAMS.  Thank  you.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  and 
shai-o  ^^ith  you  briefly  today  alittle  bit  about  our  prog/am  in  Arizona 
and  how  we  are  using  the  Runaway  Youth  moneys  which  have  been 
given  to  us. 

I  am  Judy  Willianis.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  Open-Inn.  We 
, started  our  program  in  late  1074.  at  that  time  to  provide  an  alternative 
fo  tlio, juvenile  justice  system.  Mai]y  youths  we  wei'e  seeing  in  our 
community  were  either  ranaininp:  on  the  stivets  or.  because  we  are  a 
veiy  wann  climate,  particularly  dnriii^i:  the  summer,  spring,  and  fall, 
wei'e  sleeping  imder  bridges,  ^^ere  going  to  the  mountain  areas  and 
tryins:  to  maintiiin  themselves  there. 

71u>  problems  grew.  Man3;of  thehe  youths  woit  picked  up  and  at  that 
ifiino  were  naturally  stayin^i:  in  the  deteulion  centers.  v 

Onco  yyo  began  our  services,  we  have  watched  oui'selvt  ^'ow, 
^yatchod  the  kind  of  problems  joutli  have  change,  and  have  seen  prob- 
lems gi-ow  that  we  never  anticipated  when  we  originally  1  gan 
sendees. 

The  problems  of  ^outh  tnat  have  lx?en  kicked  out  of  their  home,  the 
problem  uf  \outh  that  are  being  .^-exually  abased  in  their  homes,  these 
kinds  of  things  are  problems  we  did  not  anticipate.  So  I  alh  very,  very 
plea.sed  to  see  that  we  arc  not  onl}'  dealin^r  with  runaway  vouth,  but 
are  also  expanding  services  to  these  youths  that  would  otherwise  be 
homeless. 

Some  of  the  thinjrs  in  Senator  Bayh's  bill  that  T  would  like  to  speak 
to  and  fcomethinn:  which,  again,  we  originally'  did  not  even  anticipate 
are  the  phone  calls. 
Senator  Bavh  is  advocatiucr  the  national  hotline  which  I  also  highly 
.  ^*    recommend,  advocate.  It  is  of  gi*eat^ervice  to  all  of  us. 

There  is  also,  thoupfh,  the  wliolc  i.<?sue  and  concern  locally.  Mr^ny 
Q   youth  don^t  know  quite  how  to  go  about  dialing  an  800  number.  They 
Icn  I  p  are  not  really  sure  it  is  free.    *  „ 

Iti^  --^-^^ 
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At  Open-Inn,  wo  uro  deuling  \vith  sometiiingin-th^^teigKGoTfi^^ 
7,500  phoiKrcalls  a  year.  That  ifteanfe  joiith  that  are  calling  us,  familieK^ 
that  are  calling  lis.  ^  . 

I  would  like  to  see  the  part  aboiit  the  hotlines  expanded  not  only  to 
national  liotlinesT,  biit  to  encourage  those  of  us  locally  to  have  some  sort 
ota  system  wherebv  people  can  call  and  receive  some  advice  and  some 
help  on  the  local  le^-el.  f 

Ms..JbixY.  I  think  thai  is  a  good  idea;  it  is  just  that  we  need  some 
funds  to  CO  aloiijf with  i£.  *      .  . 

^fe.  WiLUA>^$.  I  know.  This  is  always  the  problem.  It  costs  more, 
and  yet^  many  arc  doing  this  with  the  funds  wo  already  receive. 

Ms.  JoiXi^l  \\x)uld  encourage  the  States  and  local  people  to  pick  up 
that  kjHu  of  an  aspect.  If  we  don't  have  the  people  back  homo  co- 
opejaf nig  with  u,s,  it  is  diflicultto  siiccecd. 
•^Is.  lVn.MA5?srTliat  is  very  true.  ^ 
That  is  something  else  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  you,  that 
oriffinnlly^\vc  started  on  100  peivent  of  Federal  money,  with  a  match. 

Xow  we  are,  beonuso  of  tlu  Federal  money  we  originally  were  able 
to  get,  only  operating  on  45  percent  Federal  money,  and  State  and 
local  agencies)  have  picked  up  and  are  helping  uh  because  of  the  Federal 
support.  *  ^. 

If  wo  don*t  continue  that  kind  of  Federal  support,  though,  our 
pix)granis  can't  begin  to  operate  at  their  current  level,  i,^  . 

I  encourage  you  to'continue  advocating  foi*  the  FederaKiuoney.  I 
would  alhO  like  to  lesp  ..d  to  the  Senators  question  on  repeatei-s  or 
recidivists.  ^  . 

'We  fcoe  something  undt'i"  -20  percent  of  our  youth  that  are  repeatei^s  in 
om^progiain.  but  we  look  at  these  youths  as  being  veiy  wise.  Tlip)*  are 
coming  back  to  programs.  They  are  seeking  our  help  ajrain. 

We  i^ee  this  pi*rc,entajre  of  youth  a.s  being  a  very  positive  group.  They 
are  not  remaining  on  the  >treets.  The>  do  not  have  to  go  to  other  places. 
They  know  where  they  can  receive  help  and  they  ar'e  coming  back. 

T  feel  that  the  runners  that  ha\e  traditionally  split' when  the  prob- 
ler.Ks  got  bad  now  have  found  a  place  where  they  can  come  back,  and 
thev  are  doinir  that. 

I  would  suggest  to  «he  Senator  that  most  of  the  youths  either  will 
remain  at  home  oi  will  be  coming  back  to  seek  furthei-  services  tmd 
further  help  from  us. 
Thank  you^eiy  much, 
^fs.  Jor.Lv.  Thank  you  very  much. 
']\rs.  Fructtter.  Thank  you. 

^fs.  Jof.LY.  As  Senatoi*  Bayh  would  say,  you  are  no  stranger  to  our 
committee  and  are  to  l>i»  applauded  for  your  effort  on  behalf  of  young 
people.  Welcome  Back. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BARBARA  FRUCHTER 

Ms.  FRiTcriTER.  Yes.  Thank  yoth-T^ain  pleased  to  be  back.  I  am  not 
.Miro  that  l  am  liappy  about  the  entire  ciraimstaiic^^^ 
I  think  what!  have  to  san-  might  be  hejpful. 

I  wpuld  like  to  explain  what  Cjongrev«?s  has  done  for  the  American 
public  and  the  American  future  through  this  le^nslation. 
Those  accomplishrnents  fall  info  three  categories.  The  first  is  that 
^"•"der  the  Bayh  legislation*  the  vision  and  the  value  system  of  Amer- 
ip.has.-I/eenjcMngSl —  r 


*      *  • 

Second,  tins  legislation  has  helped  to  return  to  the^^Vntentah^public 
a  -sense  of  dcmocnrcjTiTid  uj^pling  of  pmver  und  influence  over  their 
own  lives.    Jf  .  '  • 

Last,  the  legislation  has  enabled  organizations  such  as  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Center  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  Center's  Citizens*  Coalition 
;*  to  demonstrate  to  State  legislators  and  to  the  public  at  large  that 
decent  care  for  chiljdren  is  cDSt-efFecfive  care.      '  . 

A  conciiito  example  of  what  changing  the  vision  and  the  value  s;7S- 
,  teui  means  is  Pennsylvania,  ^Yllere  we  have  been  able  to  build  a  juvenile 
^  justice  center  citizens'  coalition  of  120  chttrcli,  civic,  and  service  orga- 
nizations of  nearly  3  million  citizens  who  formerly  knew  nothing— and 
•tlierefore  cared  nothing— about  the  thousands  of  cliildren  locked  in 
4)ri.sons  and  jails  in  our  State.  . 

Thrdugli  JJDP  funding,  these' people*  were  made*' aware,  for.  the 
first  time,  of  the  ineflFectiveness,  the  nightmare^  and  horrors  of  the 
juv^^nile  justice  sj^sfem.  People  ^vllo^^adn'f  the  slightoit  inkling  that 
chiklren  were  kept  in  Kolitaiy  confinement  for  54  days,  that  the  use  of 
the  ••hole,"  wai5^for  children  who  were  thrown  into  it  without  any 
clothes,  to  lay  on  cement  floors  for  weeks,  that  the  routine  use  of  Thora- 
zine or  mechanical  restraints  were  used  withQut  restraint. 

These  3  million  citizeuh  had  no  idea  that  the  cliildVen  were  removed 
from  their  lioine^  and  placed  in  institutions  at  $136  a  day,  when  serv- 
ices to  children  and  their  families  in  their  own  homes  could  l>e  deliv- 
ered for  a  fraction  of  that  cost. 

Our  ritiy.ens  didn^t  know  anything  about  the  suicide  rate  of  children 
in  jail.  They  didn^t  know  about  the  self-hangings,  about  the  slashed 
wrihts.  about  the  open  bafety  pins  or  the  bit.s  of  razor  blades  that  wero^ 
sw^vllowed  out  of  despair,  about  kids  locked  up  day  after  day.  They 
.  didn^t  imdei-htand  the  daily  horror  that  children  experience  from  re- 
peated homosexual  attacks. 

They  didn't  know  anything  in  our  State  al>c.it  the.  14-year-old  girl 
who  was  a  run?: v, ay.  who  wa.s  .picked  up  in  an  upstate  nii*al  county 
and  taken  to  the  county  jail  where  .she  was  raped  first  by  the  county 
sheriff  and  then  by  the  inmates  in  the  jail.  * 

But.  under  this  act  our  agency  was  able  through  visit  after  visit 
to  institijrtont>  antl  jail>.  througli' speech  after  speech,  through  exten- 
sive citizen  training,  tluouirh  media, education,  and  the  education  of 
legislatoi-s,  to  pasb  legislation  ^\hicli  prohibited  holding  children  in 
jails. 

In  107.").  there  were  over  3.000  children  in  jails  and  prisons  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Last  year  tlici^*  weix?  38.  This  year,  if  we  can  continue  our 
work,  them  will  be  none. 

 Uirder  the  JJDP  \H  and  the  work_ofthcJjivenilc  Justice  Center's 

Coalition,  we  were  able^4t)-pft?*s-PubHel5iV41  iiv5^n^3vamar^hidi 
prohibits,pJaceiiient  of  children  in  jaii.  ^ 
_        ,  Wq  ^yere  able  to  pass  le£ri.slation  that  removed  status  offenders  from 

_l  ,    ihe  delinquent  cateiroiy  and  prohibits  plricin^r  them  in/secure  deten- 

-         tion  or  in  facilities, with  alle/red  delinquents  or  delinquents. 

J  We  were  able  to  pabb  incentive  funding  legislation  that  rewards  the 

counties  for  givinfj  services  to  children  in  their  own  homes  rather 

'  .      "than  -tearing^  families,  npnyt. 
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Ms.  JotXY.  that  "is  one  urea  I  know^hat  Senator  Bayh  talks  about 
."all  the  time  to  us,  how  we  can  mako  sure  that  momsys  arergjT«|ji  4d 
natural  parents  as  opposed'  to-fost(<r  parents  or  adople<t  imrcnte,  oven 
though  those  things  llave  t&.be  done  too.  But  why  can  t  ^vo  put  more 
of  our  title  20  funds  and  other  fuud§  4nto  the  natural  home  to  get  the 

^^Ms^FuucuTER.  Iii  Pennfevlvania  wc  cut  the  reimbursement  rate 
frx)m'the  State  to  the  counties  for  placing  children  in  institutions 
from  100  to  50  percent.  We  rowarcl  the  counties  with  75  gfercent  ot 
nfie  cost  of  giving  services  to  children  in  their  own  homes,  Xpr^ut>- 
si(Vi2ed  adoption,  for  group  homes,  for  community-based  residential 
care  aiid  other  alternatives  to  institutions.  ,  •  -i 

In  N^ew  York,  tliroufrh  the  impetus  of  JJDP  and  with  the  ]uvemle 
iustico  center's  help,  the  Child  Welfare  Reform  Act  was  passed  m 
1070  This  act  cuts  into  th^-practice  of  warelioiismg  dependent  children 
for  4,  5  and  6  years.  It  mandates  that  children  removed  from  their 
vhonies  receive  i>ermanencv  planning  imuiediatel.v.  The  act  "fcalty 
re vt-ards  counties  for  keeping  children  in  tlteir  own  Jiomes  ftnd  thilsdis- 
couraces  this  removal  in  the  first,  place,  . 

In  Colorado,  the  juvenile  jnstice^centor,  through  a  coalition  ot  citi- 
zens' OToups— not  agency  people— was  able  to  pre\>cTit  the  construc- 
tion of  a  detention  facility  at  $100,000  a  bed  and  helped  get  logislation 
passed  that  mahdateS,  in  Color<^d6,  Oiat  altematives  be  developed 
ratfier  than  more  detoaitioirand  more  institutions.  , 
*  Under  JJDP  we  at  tJieJuvcnile  justice  center  were  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  piib%as  I  srlid,  that  (leceiit. care -is  cost-eftective  cJire. 
Tliis  is  imi)ortfiiit  ata  time  when  we  are  facing  budget  festraints. 

Witliout  this  legislation,. f>eo{^le  will  not  ninderstand  that  it  costs 
four  and  five  times  as  much  to  instltutionalizo  children  than  it  does 
to  develop  alternatives  for  them.  ^  u   x  i  *  x 

If  we  are  not  to  regress,  the  message  that  must  be  taken  to  the 
public  is  that  we  can  be  both  cost  effective  and  humane  in  our  treatment 
of  children  in  trouble.      ^  i  •  i  ^    \i  * 

At  this  time  I  would  like  Jto  address  the  legisliition  which  mandates^ 
a  portion  pf  the  LE^A  funds  to  be  uSed  for  the  juvenile  effort. 

Ve*ai-e  pleased  that  this  money  be  directed  to  address  the  problem  of 
serious  offenders.  But  as  written,  1  am  afraid  that  the  guidelines  are 
notassi>ecificastliey  miistbe.  ,   ,  .  j  xi.  ^  m  • 

For  instance,  in  our  State,  it  is  currently  being  proposed  that  this 
portion  of  the  LEAA  monev,  $500,000,  be  put  into  starling  intensive 
security  programs,  maximum  securit} ,  in  the  private  sector,  for  serious 

offenders.  .    %     ,       .    .       x  i.- 

I  don't  believe  that  maximum  security  m  the  private  sector  consti- 


tutes  thtj  new  teclimquos  tliat  tuc  nayn  iccisiauon  uuuit:^^^. 
Ms  Joi.lv.  Senator  Bavh  would  ecrtiunly  say  it  doesn't.  So  would  1. 
^fs'  PnueHKu-^ite  wou'hl  ask  that  serious  consideration  bo  given  to 
defininc  carcfullytfirlnl^fa^f  Congresa4iij:eff^  use  of  the 

LEAA  funds,  and  toward  aloiTsistent  philosophy  betwceiUhedircc- 
tive  of  the  JJDP  Act  and  the  use  of^thaJLEAA  funds  so  tliat  ttns- 
monev  can  be  used  td  expand  institutions.  ,        •  ,  ,  ^^7^ 

T  -s^ufd  also-like.to_say  something  m  regard  toa<l4ftional  slotg  for 
OJ.TDP  and  to  address^whatr  I  see  here_  also  as  a  1>1^W^^  of  cost 
a  -tcctiveness,  It'^ippdars  that  the  shortage  of  OJJBP-stafl^com- 
^nsated  for  by  extensive  technical  assistance  contracts  to  |iront- 
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making  agencies,  witli  itll  the  attending  redtape,  political  jockeying, 
-TarcessrnradniiT^strati  vc  costs:  ^ 
Theso  technical  assistance  contnicts  drain  oiF  millions. that  could  be 
spent  to  bring  real  onsitc  change  in  the  State,  '  '^^ 

.Rather  than  haviiig  Jegions  of  high-sahiried  consultants  running  in 
and  out  of  States  leaUng  nothing  significiint  behind  tlieni,  adequate 
staff  at  OJJBP  could  assist  grantees,  monitor  griuitees'aud  process 
grantees  to  get  the  job  clone.     .    .  .  . 

Ms*  JoLL-i'.  Senator  Bayh  yesterday  referred  to  the  study  that  was 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice an(l,I/EAA  ou^  die  anion nt  of  staff  they  had. in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  money  they  had  to  process, 
ifs.  FuncHTER.  Yes. 

Ms..  Jolly.  By  the  Department'-s  owi\  standards  they  say  that  of- 
fice shouhl  Imve  150  staff  people.  And,  of  course,  as  we  know,  they  only 
TiaveTl  at  fliis  time,  even  though  they  are  allotted  51  positions. 

M.<i.  FuucuTKR.  Too  nuiny  of  us  are  left  hanging,  not  knowing  if 
we  are  going. to  have  to  close  our  doors  today  or  tomorrow  because 
grants  fail  to  bo  p^jpcesSed  on  time. 

^  Ms.  Jou-Y.  I  know  that  none  of  you  were  here  yesterday.  Senator 
Bayh  did  say  to  the  Department  of. Justice  that  he  v/ant^d  to  know 
why  86  percent  of  their  discretionary  money  was  unobligated  at 
this  time,  and  to  see  what  they  can  do  about  it  since  we  only\liavo 
•6  monthh  left  in  the  budget  yeai*.  We  do  have  an  appropriations  process 
we  are  going  through  now  for  fiscal  3'oar  1981. 

It  is  very  important,  as  Senator  TJavh  said,  yesterday,  that  t*he ' 
intent  of  Congress  in  i)ro\  idii.g  to  the  Oftice  of  Juvenile  Justice  funds 
.-i?  so  that  they  woulcl  be  spent  more  on  programs  like  youVs  and 
others  throuirhout  the  country  fot  ciiildreji,  for  >oung  peopToT 

As  he  ^aidso  often  in  the  past,  -^I  don't  want  tlie  money  sitting  in'i^ 
some  bureaucrat  s  desk  in  Washington.  I  want  it  out  to  the;people, 
returneclto  them.''  *  .' 

After  all,  it  is  all  of  our  joint  money,  our  tax  dollars.  That  is  all 
w  >  are-ftStfing  is  tliat  the  funds  that  Congress  provides  to  thq  various 
agencies  are  ^pent  in  a  timely  fashion  for  meritorious  pi-ograms. 

Ms.  Frucuter.  I  agree  witli  you,  Mary.  But  it  takes  staff. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  mucli. 

Ms.  Fruchtkr.  Thank  you.  . 
Ms.  Jolly.  ^liriam  Thompson,  executive  director,  Xew  York  City 
.Advocates  for  Chik^en.  .  •  j 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISIAM  TEOMPSON  j 

.  Ms.  Tno3rpsoN.  T  am  happy  to  be  here  today.  T  rnusi  say  it  is 
heartening  to  hear  Senator  Bayh  and  other  committee  membei-s ^sup- 
port vital  youtl*' service  programs  and  delinquency  pi-evention  pro- 
grams, especially  in  light  of  what  we  consider  to  be  ver>;  dangerous 
social  retrenchment  in  the  Federal  Government;  especially  again, 
when  Tiuiny  of  the  programs  we  are  talking  about  today  really  are 
interdependent  with  other  systems.  .  j 

We  can  talk  about  our  j^Oung  people  and  we  can  talk^about  their 
families,  but  we  also  have  to'  talk  about  the  conditions  under  ^hjcji , 
they  live,  under  whi6h  many  young  people  run  away,  under  whic\i  ^ 
mciny  parents  and  families  fall  apart.  . 


We  really^ye  hope  that  the  Senator  will  use  the  same  kind  of 
leadeiisHfp  that  he  has  expressed  in  the  area  of  delinquency  prevention 
.  in.persuading  some  of  Ixis  colleagues  to  undei^stand  the  importance  of 
other  social  programs  jf  we  ai'e  to  maintain  a  healthy  political,  social, 
and  economic  system  iii  this  country.  , 

Let  me  just  tell  yon  a  little  bit  about  Advocates  for  Children  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  10-year-old  child  ac\vocacy,  children's  rights  orga- 
nization, working  primarily  in  the  education  system,  but  impacting 

*  on  othfer  systems  that  atfect  families;  namely,  health,  mental  health, 
and  .employment.  We  certainly  have  seen  tlie  ravages  of  faniilies 
falling  apart  and  children  falling^  into  tlie  foster  care  system,  juve- 
nile justice  system,  often  to  languish  there  for  .years  without  proper 
suppojtoradequafeservices'tpi^unite  fa/nilies.  '    '  ^ 

Through  our  doors  in  the  last  10  years  have  come,  thousands  of 
children  and  families,  many  children  having  been  excluded  from  what 
we  call  the  major  child  care  institution  which  is  the  education  system, 
and  particularly  that  one  in  New  York  City  which  houses  1  million 
children.  .    »  * 

»These  are  children  who  have  been  excluded  from  schools  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  having  to  do  with  sex,  race,  handicap,  and  we  con- 

*  sider  those  children  who  fall  away  from  the  odjjcation  system  (o  be 
those  children  who  will^'have  very  little  opportunity'  to  really  lead 
meaningful  adult  lives. 

It  is  within  that  Context  I  can  give  you  some" startling  facts  we  have 
collected  over  thfe  last  10  years,  both  from  our  individual  case  ad-^ 
v(Jcacy,  litigation,  policy,  research,  and  a  lot  of  organizing  and  train- 
ing in  New  York  City^^nd^elsewhere  in  the  State. 

In  the  city  we  have  on  ^ny  given  day,  and  the  fi^jres  aren't  endrely  ^ 
accurate,  over  100,000  childV(»n  tniant  and  roaming  the  streets, 

Fifty  percent  of  our  children  do  not  graduate  high  school.  We  have 
over  80.000,  and  peonle  aren't  even  clear  on  thi.s  figure,  pregnant  teen- 
ager^*-mo£^'  than  half  of  whom  have  children  every  year  and  are  ex-- 
eluded  from  school. 

We  have  thousands  of  handicapped  children  who  the  board  of  edu- 
catictfi  and  other  social  acjenries  are  becrinning  to  recogni7.e  in  terms 
of  tffeir  entitlement  to  schooling  and  other  siy;)port  services. 

We  hnve  also  .^een  the. tremendous  vfilue  and  contribiition  of  com- 
munity-ba."=^ed  organizations  in  meetincr  the  need?  of  these  children  and 
fanjilies^and  who  can  really  do  an  aggressive  and  dedicated  advocacy 
job  in  fielping  constituents  receive  the  services  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  .  ^ 

It  is  here  that  T  would  reallv  like  to  talk  about  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Juftticej  both  its  promise  and  hopefully,  its  future. 
.  The  initiatives  that  we  find  particularly  important  in  supporting 
those,  efforts  that  we  have  just  briefly  described  are  of  course,  the 
dffice^s  recent  youth  advocacv  initiative  which  we  think  is  a  most 
promising  venture  and  should  not  only  be  supported  but  expanded. 

Ms.  Jor.LV.  ^Y\\oJ\  was  that  initiative  first  brou<rht  to  vour  attention? 

Ms.  Thompson.  We  learned  about  it — actually,  we  knew  that  it  was 
in  the  works  in  the  previous  administration.  In  fact,  AFC,  the  Maspa- 
chu.setts  Advocacy  Center  iind  others  were  asked  to  comment  on  the 
idea'bv  Joh;n  Eector,  the  previous  administrator. 


^  Weare.reaUy-excTted""abbuf  itBeca^^  —  

Ms*  Jolly.  We  are  too. 

^Is.j Thompson.  I  thinly  it  is,  really  one^of  the  most  fundamental 
yo^tK-enriching  programs  thaFare  coinmg  ou^ 

We  have  no  idea,  of  course,  when  the  grants  are  going  to  be  let.  Part 
,1  of  the  problem,  I  suspect,  are  the  points  that  you  raised  earlier  about 
^         administrative  Drpblems  in  the  ofhce  and  as  it  relates  to  LEAA, 

Ms.  ^OLLY.  They  are  working  very  hard  to  process  those  grants  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  do  have  a  nimiber  of  the  grants  that  could  be 
funded.       ,     :  ^ . 

Apparently,  there  were  over  180  applications  that  came  in  for  this 
proposal,  I  believe  it  was  last  October  19i79.  . 

We.hope  anywhere  from  30  to  40  of  the  proposals  could  be  f imded. 

Ms.  Thompson.  Let  me  talk  to  the  subslance  of  it,  and  then  discuss 
another  initiative  coming  out- of  OJJDP — the  alternative  schools 
initiative.  •  -  . 

Back  to  the  youth  advocacy:  In  much  of  our  10-year  experience,  as 
I  indicated,  wo  have  seen  how  community-based  youth  .organizations, 
a  key  feature  of  the  initiative  designed  to  empower  young  people  in 
those  decisions  that  affect  their  li\es,  not  only  trains  and  assists  fami- 
lies, but  works  very  closely  with  young  people  to  help  them  gain 
confidence  in  what  theycan  do  to  make  those  decisions  and  to  over- 
come obstacles  that  really  affect  them  in  reachii^g  meaningful  and 
productive  adulthood. 

Many  of  the  youth  groups  have  worked,  I  think  \onfx  and  strenu- 
'  Pusly,  to  capture  young  people  who  wore  hi  the  streets.  We  think  that 

this  program,  again,  I  said  I  hope  it  expands,  can  really  foster  the 
opportunity  to  do  that.  ^  .  '  • 

Another  initiative  the  Office  is  sponsoring  is  resenfch  and  dissemi- 
nation of  alternatives  to  disciplinary  practices. 

I  really  WoulfTlike  to^ concentrate  on  that.  Many  yoiij:<r  people  are 
,  ,  excluded  from  .schwls  for  often  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  reasons. 
Once  having  been  removed  from  thi§  basic  child  care  institution,  there 
is  often  less  and  less  opportunity  them  to  arriw  at  any  kind  of 
*     meaningful  lives.  . 

We  think  that  the  schools'  discifilinary  practices  and  often  discrimi- 
natory disciplinary  practices  ought  to  be  examined  and  tlioro  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  iilternatives  that  are  encouraged^  •  ; 

The  alternative  schools  is, a  similar  initiative ;  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  that  would  encourage  youth  leadership  tiiid  involve- 
ment, that  would  foster  programs  and  practices  that  are  different 
'  from  the  kind  of  traditional  policies  and  nVacfices  that  we  have  seen, 

which  as  we  said  earlier,  have  excluded  almost  or  mor^  than*  50 
percent  of  the  population. 

In  summary,  we  urge  the  committee  to  continue  to  advocate  these 
kin  ds  of  programs. 

Two,  to  try.to  help  the  Office  ))romote  wider  and  wider  outreach  to 
the  kinds  of  advocacy  programs  that  work  directly  witji  youth,  that 
believe  in  empowering  youth,  that  work  closely  with  families,  main- 
1.  tainini  the  strenkh  of' natural  families.  And  then,  of  course,  to  try 
to  look  at  those  kinds  of  administrative  obstacles  that  would  facili- 

•  O 
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tate  and  expedite  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  agencies  and  orfc'toi- 
zations  capable  of  reaclung  people  we  know  .the  funds  can  help. 
Thank  you. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Stephen  S..Bing,  executive  director,  Massaclmsetts  Advocacy  Cen- 
ter. WelcomevSteve.  o 

<     TESTIMONY  OF  STjaPHEN  R.  BING 

'  -    -#        '  ,  ' 

Mr.  BiNd.  Thank  3^ou.  ,        ^  ^  i 

JjQt  me. first  describe  what  my  organization  does,  because  that  will 
set  the  context  for  tlie  relevance  of* my  remarks  to  the  reauthorization 
ofOJJDP. 

.We  are  fundamentally  a  statewide  youtli  advocacy  organization,  in 
Massachusetts,  concerned  with  tliree  substantive  areas  affecting. chil- 
dren and  youtli  whicli  are  education,  liealth,  and  tlie  juvenile  justice 
system. 

As  you  may  know,  Massachusetts  enjoys  a  reputation  or  at  least 
^    has  one,  I  don't  know  whether  it  enjoys  it,  of  being  quite  a  progressive 
State  in  dealing  with  social  problems  and  most  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  aflfecting  young.people. 
However  progressive  it  may  be  in  comparison  to  other  States  in  the 
'[~        Nation,  it  is  possessed  of  enormous  problems.  It  is  our  contention, 
,    .   and  I  listened  to  the  testimony  this  morning,  that  the  principal  source 
of  Qhild  abuse,  child  neglect,  and  children  not  having  the  proper 
opportunities  are  not  parents,  but  rather  the  hocial  institutions  which 
we  have  created  to  protect  them. 

Simply  put,  the  agencies  do  not  do  their  jobs.  They  do  not  follow 
the  laws  which  created  them. 
I  will  give  some  specific  examples  from  our  State. 
Ms.  JoLi>T.  Are  you  talking  about  State  agencies  or  Federal 
agencies? 

Mr.  BiNG.  IVe  are  concerned  about  State  agencies.  We  are  certamly 
not  prepared  at  this  i)oint  to  take  on  Federal  questions. 

Massachusetts  virtually  has  no  EPSDT  program,  although  that  is 
the  one  thin/r  held  out  as  hope  to  i)Oor  people  that  some  kind  of  medi- 
cal care  could  be  made  available  to  their  children. 

Massachusetts  lias  the  first  special  education  law  which  called  for 
maximum  mainstreamin/r  of  special  needs  children. 

It  also  called  for  the  State  agency  to  insure  that  the  utilization  of 
special  education  as  a  means  to  promote  racial  se/rre^ration  be  ended. 
That  has  not  happened.  It  will  not  happen  without  the  pre.ssure,  not 
from  the  institution  wliich  we  created  to  serve  kids  which  one  mif/rht 
expect,  that  would  btf^the  department  of  education,  but  rather  that 
pressure  has  to  come  from  outside. 

Other  examples  that  I  can  dve  you  relate  to  the  children  bemg 
excluded  from  schools,  allegedly  for  discipline  problems,  but  when 
one  looks  at  it  we  see  race  Plays  a  major  factor. 

We  see  the  particular  lifestyle  of  the  familv  or  children  playmg  a 
factor  in  the  wav  the  educational  institution  donls  with  kids. 

The  result  is  that  the  youngsters  are  expelled  from  the  education  svs- 
*  O   n  either  consciously  or  uhconsciouslv  and  they  end  up  in  our  other 
FRinW  care  institutions,  be  it  tlie  welfare  department  or  the  juvenile 
rSE^sticesvstem.  -^207  /        ,  ^ 
  We  boast     pur  State ^of  our  so-cM^    deinstitutionalized  cornmiw 
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I  believe  WQ  ai'C  probabl}^liieVfllTe~lO"^fSt^ IviricKsomoonoine^^ 
tioned  this  morning  that  says  that  we  are  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
institutionalization of  status  offenders. 

1  want  vou  to  know   .      i  ^»  ^ 

Ms,  JoiXY,  Let  nie  just  point  oiit,  we  have  approximately  d4  btates, 
at  least,  that  report  that  they  are  in  compliance  with  the  deinstitii- 
.  tionalization  piwision,  but  on'ly  10  who  have  reported  compliance  with_ 
the  separation  of  juveniles  and  adults  in  institutions. 

.^Ir.  BiXG.  Tf  we  look  at  our  so-called  deinstitutionalized  system,  I 
,think  it  is.impoi^ant  to  know  that  although  1,500  youngsters  com- 
mitted to  our  department  of  youth  .^^ervices  on  an  annual  basis,  at  least 
2..300  voiini^tei-s  will  seiTe  .some  tune  in  one  of  our  secure  detention 
units.  Wo  have  seven  secure  detention  units  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachiisett.^.  INfost  of  them  are  located  on  the  grounds  of  an  aban- 
doned State  mentiil  hospital,  buildings  that  were  condemned  for  use 
by  adult  mental  i)atient.s. 

Yet,  ui  our  deinstitutionalized  sy,stom,  that  is  where  these  yoimg- 
stei-s  go.  Siin)risingly.  they  are  not  there  awaiting  trial.  They  are 
awaiting  placement  in  hOme  progrutn.  Some  of  them  return  to  these 
centers  ah  frequently  as  1.")  time.s  before  some  program  will  cake  them 
or  some  State  agoncV  will  deal  with  the  problejns  that  they  present. 

These  youniistei-s  are  permitted  to  stay  in  the.se  centers  for  as  long 
as  120  diys.  There  is  no.  absolutely  no  service  pwided  them. 

Neither  education  nor  health  services  are  provided  in  these  settings. 
Nor  is  v  hat  one  might  expect  from  a  vouth  .services  agency,  at  least 
some  kiml  of  therapy  or  counseling.  None  of  that  is  available  to  the 
childrr n  in  these  centei-s. 

So.  what  I  think  T  have  described  for  you  is  at  least  three  .systems, 
which  don't  do  what  thev  are  statutorially  authorized  and  i^equired  to 
do  in  terms  of  serving  kids. 

That  is  whv  we  supported  and  worked  on  tlie  development  of  the 
vouth  advocacy  initiative.  Tt  happens  to  be.  T  think,  the  single  most 
important  thing  that  T  h^ve  seen  come  out  of  that  ofTice  in  t<»rms  of 
tning  to  make  these  s\t>te,ms  which  we  spend  an  enonnons  amount  of 
monev  on.  work. 

I  is  clear  to  me  that  advocacy  as  a  technique  to  seiTe  kids  is  quite 
important  because  of  its  maior  levei-aging  effect. 

Ms.  Ji)M-Y.  What  would  he  your  definition  and  difference  of  youth 
advocacv , and  Wal  advocacy? 

^fr.  BiX(;.  T  don't  draw' those  distinctions.  Perhaps  the  initiative 
did.  What— we  are  engarred  in  a  particular  kind  of  advocacy  which 
we  call  entitlement  based  advocacy.  We  look  at  what  youth  are  en- 
.  titled  to  and  measure  the  diffei-ence  between  what  they  are  entitled  to 
and  what  thev  are  prettinfr  and  then  move  to  close  the  gap. 

It  is  in  configuration  of  quite  a  conservative  notion — we  are  asking 
the  State  of  >rassachusct'ts  to  obev  the  law. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  obeyed  the 
law  and  served  the  kids  the  way  the  law  is  set  out.  it  would  be  a  i:pvo- 
lution.  Tt  would  be  the  most  radical  transformation  of  social  welfare 
that  the  Commonwealth  has  ever  seen.  ^'  ^ 

So,  lecal  advocacy,  I  think  Carol  Brill  probably  can  speak  to  that, 
is  usually' thoiurht  of  in  terms  of  individual  case  representation.  We 
Q  '  appen  to  do  both.  We  do  both  case  representation  and  what  is  called 
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- —  alfio^in-  €x^r  tradef-clasB  AdvopAcy^, JYe_  feel  the  ooinbination  is  im-     ^  ^ 

-  -/portant,>  .  .  .  ^. —    — _  -..*>^*-«< — i 

•Ms.  JoLLT.  Thank  you  very  much.  *. 

Carol  Brill,  director.  Legal  Services  for-€hildreir,^nrFranciscOi  

TESTIMONY  OP  CABOL  E.  BRUt 
Ms.  Brill.  Good  afternoon.  l  em  a  legal  advc>catc.  I  run  an  office  in 
San  Francisco  called  Legal  Serviced. for  Children.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  committee  for  this  opportunity  tojadd  any  conunents  I  have  on  the 
committee's  considemtion  jof  reauthorizing  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delmquency  Prevention  Act,  and  also,  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
.  Youth  Act.  ~  - 

I  support  both  continuation,  and  I  specificallv  support  some  inde- 
,    pendence,  preferably  total  independence  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tic©  and  Delinquency  Prevention  so  that  all  of  the  complaints  we  have 
all  voiced  toSay  about  getting  grants  processed  or  even  a  no  answer, 

— vvithin  a-yeaiTwill  come  to  passr —  —  ^  .  _ 

Ms.  Jolly.  Let  me  put  this  in  an  historical  perspective.  Senator 
Bayh^s  ori^al  bill  that  he  introduced  in  1972  mandated^a  separate 
individual  agency  n\}p\\  like  the  Civil  Rijjhts  Commission  or  Uio  FTC 
or  tJie  FCC,  however  we  evolved  into  legislation  that  housed  tJie  Office 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

ifa.  Brill.  I  feel  very,  fairly  treated  by  OJJDP,  but  as  one  of  the 
people  who  experienced  at  least  a  year's  wait  to  get  a  yes  or  no  re- 
sponse, I  woula  hope  for  any  form  of  independence  where  tliey  coulp 
at  least  send  but  their  own  mail.  ■  ^ 

I  don't  mean  to  be  in  any  way  disrespectful  to  the  committee  or 'to 
any  persons  here,  my  colleagues  here. 

I  would,  like  to  add  also,  some,  special  thanks  to  Senator  Bayh  for 
continuing  to  be  the  country's  j^outh  advocate  in  the  Senate,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  the  ^Year  of  the  Child  is  over  and  it  is  no  longer  popular  to  be 
•  involved  witjli  children,  perhaps. 

Certainly,-  in  California,  "where  we  seem  to  do  everything  whether 
it-  is  right  or  wrong  first,  funding  is  not  popular  for  children.  I  am 
sure  everybody  is  aware  of  our  horrible  budget  slashes  in  people's 
senices,  and  certainly  children  are  always  the  first  and  the  ea.sieRt  to 
cut  since  thay  have  no  voice  of  their  own,  nor  any  vote. 

The  office  J[  started  in  1975,  is  called  Legal  Services  for  Children. 
I  think  we  ^id  not  know  at  the  time,  Peter  Ball,  Johi^  Biish,  and 
myself,  the  kind  of  monster  we  were  creating. 

It  was,  we  found  out  afte-  the  fact,  the  very  first  free  and  compre-  . 
hensive  law  office  for  children  in  the  country.  We  did  not  pet  out  to  do 
test  cases,  per  sc,  although  some — or  class  cases,  as  you  said,  descril)ed 
them  Steve,  although  some  of  our  cases  have  tunied  into  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  test  cases  or  class  actions. 

'On  the  other  hand,  we  set  out  to  fill  this  enormous  gap  of  provid»iig 
every  day  legal  services  to  children  where  no  lawyers,  no  lawyers 
literally,  otherwise  existed.  . 

We  £(ot  ori^rinallv  not  only  the  support,  but  the  unbelievable  barkinfj 
of  allihe  communitv  agencies,  some  of  which  are  the  types  vou  repre-  ' 
V.  *  sent,  runaway  homes.  counseVm^r  centers,  alternative  schools,  because 
none  of  them  had  a  lep^al  referral  resofirce  for  anv  of  their  clientc. 

So,  we  worked  with  them  on  an  everv  dav  basis.  Thev^refer  children 
O  ,us,  and  we,  of  course,  ar^  constantly  referring  our  young  .clients 
£  R^C  5k  to  them  for  the  services  they  need, 
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•Since  1975, 1  have  also  received  over — and  1  want  to  mention  it  at 
these,  committee  meetingSjOver  1,000-inquiries  and  contacts  jfrom  my 
colleagues  here  and  from  other  conmimuty  based  agencies  nationally, 
from  judges,  from  lawyers,  even  from  doctors  and  teachers  asking  me 
for  help  on  how  to  start  a  similar  office  in  their  own  area. 

I  jiave  also  i^eceived  some  grant  requests  and  have  no  money  to  re- 
spond with.  One  ox  the  very  exciting  tiling  I  saw.  coming  out  of 
XEAA.in  Hie.  last  few  yeai-s  s^as  this  advocacy  initiative. 

I'am  sorry  that  it  in  fact  specifically  excludes  direct  legal  services. 
Our  l-year  discretionary  grant  which  we  are  midway  tliTough,  ends  in 
July.  It  will  not  continue.  We.  have  rfll  been  told  there  would  be  no 
mo£o  discretionary  grahts.  We  got  the  grant  as  a  national  replication 
project.  Watch  us  and  then  we  will  give  money  to  othei-s  perhaps  if 
•  they  can  do 'the  same  kind  of  tiling. 

We  now  understand  that  there  will  be  no  discretionary  grants  for 
us  or  for  anyone  next  year.  And  then,  of  coui^sc,  unfortunately,  the 
Youth  advocacy  initiative  specifically  excluded  direct  legal  services. 
But  it  is  the  year  of  the  advocate. 
AIs.  Jolly.  Why  is  it  j;our  impression  that  them  would  not  be  any 
'  discretionary  moneys  available  next  year? 

Ms.  BuiLL.  I  was  told  by  the  Office  that  there  would  be  no  more  dis- 
cretionary grants  after  this^fiscal  year. 
Ms.  Joi.LY.  That  is  what  you  were  told  ? 
Ms.  Brill.  I  can't  send  paper  to  people  who  don't  want  it 
Ms.  JoLi.y.  Well,  maybe  we  should  address  a  question  to  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Office.  Senator  Bayh  has  given  them  some  questions,  but 
I  think  that  he  .surely  would  like  to  follow  up  by  asking  if  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Office  has  been  given  a  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  in  that  budget 
the^  do  haye  po  much  percentage  of  the  moneys  that  are  used  for  (lis- 
oretionary  funds.  We  would  like  to  know  why  tht*t  .statement  would 
be  made. 

Ms.  BuiLL.  I  am  sure  we  and  many  others  would  certainly  be  happy 
to  hear  that  , 

Our  office  only  represents  children.  I  I'eprescnt  literally  persons  who 
are  2  days  old  to  those  who  are  almost  18. 

We  have  a  caseload  that  includes  every  kind  of  case  in  the  juvenile 
court  which  would  be  children  who  would  be  subject  to  neglect  or 
abuse  petitions,  btatus  offense  petitions,  and  also,  young  people  who 
are  charged  with  crime. 

.  But  l)evond  the  scope  of  the  juvenile  court  which  is,  of  coiu'se,  when 
children  have  been  cau^ijit,  that  hopefully  should  bp  the  last  step  in, 
situations. 

Wo  also  represent  children, before  they  get  in  official  trouble,  in  a 
wide  variety  of  civil  or  administrative  kinds  of  legal  proceedings 
where  they  don ^t  have  to  get  something  fall  on  them  in  a  Juvenile 
court  to  get  our  help. 

We  i-epresont  them  in  school  discipline  Droceedings,  special  educa- 
tion proceedin^^;.  benefit  eligibility  proceeding*  CTuardianships,  eman- 
cipation.-?^  termination  proqee^din^rs.  about  anything  that  you  might 
call  a  lecral  problem*  we  are  available  for  a  young  person  in  San  .Fran- 
cisco* as  loner  as  there  is  no  money  to  be  made:  ^  .  '  '  * 
If  a  younc:  persons  wants  to  sue  somebody  for  car  accident,  there 
Q   x>  plenty  of  lawyers  all  aroimd  the  city  who  don't  have  enough  to  do. 

ERIC  ' 
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I  want  to-add  a  comment,  bccauso^teve  mentibned'  a  luiicl  of  offi- 
cialneglect  ot  abuse,  i  think  that  linally^  it  is  acceptubb  to  talk  about 
xsirild  Tibuse^^d  neglect,  but  we:  don 't  think  it  in  terms  of  <jhildren 
who  are  neglected  or  abused  by  systems. 

Ken's  book  is  the  kind  of  iistt)f-horrorstorics-that-makes-us  i3^pen 
our  eyes,  but  the  situation  is  much  more  pervasive  than  10  or  12  horror 
stories* 

There  are  children,  my  clients,  who  are  deinstitutionalizedj  but  who 
"sit  awaiting  placement  for  over  a  year. 

There  are  cliildren,  and  I  think  of  that  as  a  form  of  official  neglectr- 
the.State,  in.the  name  of  being  the  better  parent,  takes  the  child  away 
from  a  neglectful  liome  perhaps,  but  then  does  nothing  better  and 
perhaps  does  much  worse. 

Tou  don't  have  to  even  fftt  to  the  extreme  of  some  of  my  clients  who 
have-literally  t!een  beaten  in  placements,  kickbacks  to  social  workei^s, 
,a  whole  variety  of  thin^  that  are  very  specifically  more  like  the 
horror  stories  that  Ken  talks  about. 

One  thing  that  is  distinctive  about  legal  services  for  children  and 
which  LEAA  was  interested  in  pursuing  and  almost  no  other  source 
of  legal  funding  was,  was  the  fact  that  we  are  ipultiprofessionally 

staffed.      '  -  .  , 

Most  people  look  at  lawyers  and  say,  "If  you  try  to  be  a  social 
worker,  yoa  are  not  being  a  lawyer.  If  you  are  being  a  social  worker 
you  ought  to  stay  at  an  agency  and  not  hang  around  with  lawyers. 
They  are  not  good  people  to  be  with."  '  .  * 

We  have  a  dual  staffing  of  a  lawyer  and  what  we  call  \^egal  case 
worker.  We  used  to  call  them  community  street  workers,  pv  MSW  s. 
They  are  basically  paralegal  trained  professionals  in  cluld  care. 

We  have  no  aversion  to  social  workers,  our'legal  staff,  nor  do  they 
have  it  to  us.  The  ability  to  have  an  in-oflke  casework  capability, 
enables  us  to  find  solutions. 

We  don't  merely  then  just  go  into  court  and  talk  about  lc<^a]  mum])o 
jumbo  or  what  a  lot  of  people  accuse  lawyers  of  doing  all  the  time.  We 
talk  about  specifics,  jobs,  child  care,  alternative  schools,  anything  that 
is  necessary  for  that  child's  articulated  desires,  because  our  clicmts  arc 
or  boss,  and  also,  for  what  we  all  would  c^r  rehabilitation,  is  what  we 
go  for  in  cdurt. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  inquiry  about  trying  to  coordinate  servi/jes, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  get  to  a  court  hearinfr  to  do  it,  but 
in(Jeed,  because  of  our  casework  capability,  wo  are  able  to  bring  a 
sentencing  or  disposition  plan  into  the  iuvenile  court,  which  combines 
school  services,  social  services,  counseling,  and  child  care,  perhaps 
alternative  work  as  punishment.,  whatever  is  necessary  to  that  own 
individual  voungster's  needs  and  d^smX^  .      ?  j 

We  can  get  a  court  order  that  orders  the  school  district  to  do  some- 
thina  ox  orders  the  probation  officer  to  do  Fomothing  or  orders  a 
teacher  to  do  somothincr.  or  get  housing  for*  a  family. ' 

Once  again.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  wo  have  to  get  to  the  state 
where  we  get  into  the  courtroom  to  solve  problems.  But  when  a  judge 
orders  it,  sometimes  people  listen.  When  I  nsk  for  it,  people  ?ometime§ 
donJt,-unless  I  bring  them  to  court% 


I  would  also  perhaps  just  lik&  to  inentipn  that  I  feel  that  aa  office_ 
sucii  as  ours,  in  whatever  city  it  exists  and  in  whatever  form  that  it 
exists,  act  as  a  watchdog  on  the  public  and  private  serving  agencies 
that  are  there  to  serve  children. 

Our  only  boss  "are  the  5-  and  IQ^  andJL5ryear-o]d  clientai  nobody 
else. 

Qnce  again;  I  have  perhaps  in  my  outlook  for  you  because  of  Cali- 
foniiai-  but  budget  cuts,  post-Proposition  13^  are  seeing  childreiv 
through  agency  directive,  shuflled  from  place  to  place  to  cheaper  place- 
ments, perhaps  not  placed  at  all  so  that  money  could  be  saved  in  foster 
care»  *  • 

r  don't  think  that  any  of  the  agencies  perhaps  are  particularly  or 
intentionally  malicious,  but  I  think  that  they  run  to  a  different  drum- 
mer. Thase  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  as  cliild  advocates  have  to 
know  that  the  children  should  be  our  bo^s  and  our  only  concern,  our 
ultimate  concern  and  not  an  agency  directive  or  a  budget  cut 

Just  really  briefly,  you*probably  know  my  clientij  without  knowing 
their  names,  2-year-olds  who  get  lit  on  fire,  7-year-olds  who  have  aP 
ready  lived  in  a  dozen  places,  one  13-year-old  boy  inislaboled  i-etur^ed, 
relinc[uishod  at  birth,  never  adopted,  left  in  a  place  that  Ken  will  have 
to  write  up,  unfortunately,  and  still  not  placed.  He  still  has  no  place 
Jto  liye.  lie  has  now  beenlo  17, 1  think,  places,  altogether. 

Clnldren^vho  are  14  who  commit  petty  thefts  are  either  sent  home 
with  absolutely  nothing  at  all  or  locKed  up  because  there  aren^  sub- 
stantive alternatives:  ^  . 

Children,  who  but  for  the  Jact  that  we  can  get  a'^guardianship 
through  a  relative  might  wind  up  in  the  foster  care  system  in  a  dozen 
different  places. 

Those  are  my  clients.  My  clients  need  this  committee's  help  and 
definitely  the  Ofece  of  Juvenile  .[uh^tice  and  Delinquency  Pi:evention  s 
help.        .     ^  ,  ' 

Certainly,  there  are  po  other  lawyei-s,  unless  wo  get  the  Govern- 
ment's help,  l^ause  «)-yearTolds  just  frankly  don*t  pay  $50  an  hour 
fees  or  even  $5  an  hour  fees. 

So»  we  support*  ceitainlv,  the  reauthorization  of  the  bill:  We  cer- 
tainly dUppoix  aft  indepenclence  for  this  Office  so  that  things  may  flow 
more  quickly,  whether  they  are  positive  or  negative.  We  do  support 
the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  so  that  our  clients  will  have 
some  place  to  stay  when  they  are  out  on  the  street. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  JoLLT.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Would  anyone  like  to  make  a  final  comment?* 

Ms.  Thompson.  I  would. 
.   Ms.  Jolly.  Yes. 

Ms.  Tiiojfpsox.  Just  kind  of  a  one  last  summai-y  line  iu  listening  to 
"nil  the  speakers  today,  whether  you  define  it  youth  advocacy,  legal 
advocacy,  lay  advocacy,  because  !  think  it  is  important  to  both  to 
reall  V  have  t.hose  combinations. 

T  thirtk  the  emphasis  is  to  look  at  out<?omes,  No.  1,  what  kihd  of  cre- 
ative leverage  that  you  can  bring  to  bear-^what  kind  of  treniendous, 
I  think,  resources  in  the  community  that  you  can  really  combine  and 
organize  and  pressure  to  make  change.  ^ 
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r  think  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  a  checks-and-balance 
sv^^  iWis  a  lot  of  e^lng  tamt-oxiphBro-thatTou-necd-f^^^ 
?gSkdoyerage,watohdoggmg»  case  advocacy,  class  advocacy  m 

'"iSfcther  importantjjointTW^.like  to  stress,  Mary,  is 
that  vS^it  is  impoitanOo  see  life  break  families  interpeKional  abus^ 
SiKSut  a¥ste\e  has  said,  and  others,^v.e^rgally  have  to.^ 

^  iSf  Sto  the  credit  of  this  committ<>e  and  to  some  of  the  oW 
iuitiatl^i  The  major  thrust  and  hurt  knd  harm  a^uust  children  are 
yeri  oS^i  the  mstiiutions  which  we  give  millions  and  bilhons  of  dol- 
lars to  in  fact  support  and  service  them.  ,  . 
"ife:  JollS  mnk  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  coming,, 
-  [fee  p^^paril  statements  of  Father  Kitter  and  JVIs.  Williams 

follow  .3        pjaj^Mup  STXTSnat  or  Fathib  Bbuce  Bitieb 


T  fl.n  Fatlier  Bruce  flitter.  Executive  Birector  of  Covenant  House,  a  chUd  care 
-  Jeucv  in  N^w^Mk  a  rthat  Las  specialized  in  caring  for  runaway  and  home- 
Jf^  fouS>  fo  inore  than  twelve  years.  Covenant  House  has  been  a  recipient  ot 
Rmay  youth  Act  funds  since  the  Act's  first  funding  cycle.  I  am  erateful  lor 
tho^mmrtunlty  to  testify  before  this  Committee  about  the  acute  problems  that 
X.?mnnf  thoui^nds  0^  in  New  i-o^k  City  and  throughout  the  nation. 

"'r^XTelrs  ag "ri«cam  involved. with  the  prolftems  of  these  i'oung  people. 
almLta  Jinst  im- will,  when  ten  runaway  children  sought  help  from  me,  asking 

tSn  on  the  fWbr  of  m^^  I^ast  ^''""8''  °'  ^^^^  ,^ 

i^as  fxercisinB  Xt  was  called  a  ministry  of  service  to  the  poor.  These  particu- 

Iften  k^s  haSnTvagely  abused  by  some  J^^J^'tl' hnbft  "ha'^  LW^^.r"^^^^ 
were  nimpiuE  these  children  in  order  to  support  their  habit,  had  been  J)"f nea 
out  of  Se  abandoned  building  they  were  living  in,  and  had,  before  tha  .  been 
-foro^  to  make  a  pornographic  movie  in  order  to  pay  for  .heir  "room  and  board. 
ThS^^oJScsters  ianged  to  age  from  14  to  17;  Because  I  could  not  find  any  place 
or  relP  ^M  them  i  "?fe  cSld  weYfare  system.  I  kept  them.  They  moved  Into  my 
aMrtment  So  many  hundreds  of  children  began  knocking  on  my  door  that  my. 

and  I  «^re  forced  to  begin  a  new  child  care  agency.  Since  that  date  we 
have  she  ered  "a°^^^  °'  '"""^^"^  and  Iiomelesi  children  returning 

thoimnds  to  their  homes,  helping  others  to  prepaJe  for  independent  living,  and, 

"^roS'iKafaf^^^^^^^^^  •«  1908.  covenant  House 

beSme  incor^rated  and  licensed  in  1972.  By  1076.  the  "Seucy  operated  eight 
Srbomes^nded  by  New  i'ork  City's  child  wel?are  system  (and  therefore 
kvfliinhinSv  to  New  York  City  youngsters)  and  two  runaway  hojses  for  beys 
and  Lir  s  frJ^^lS^fckintry-  ^lie  runaway  houses  are  fimded  through  the 
fSleraf  RunawIT^oSsfel^^  since  1078,  aUo  through  simi  ar  legislation 
Mfi^  in  New  Ybrk  State.  These  residences  provid.^  shelter,  counse  ng.  and  other 
?ri^ii?erVentlon  ser^lj^  up  to  a  maximum  ot  .^xty  days  as  ^vell  as  afterca^^^ 
^services.  Together  the^iouse.s  accommodate  a  stafic  population  of -twent>-four 
and.an  annual  dynathjif  population  of  seven  to  eJgW  hundred.  -  ^ 

'  C^LX  Ho,.TreWaJed  its  runaway  programs  t>.  tho  Times  Square  area  of 
N«^York-eit3^'^l076r^nce-ln^imesSqua 

STs^rlSrof  runaway  and  ho.n,eless  children  we  found  there-  0  0^ 
a^  addufonal  program.  "Under  21."  our  "isis  intervention  and  multl-se^^^ 
ter.  opened  in  the  heart  of  .Times  Square  In  April,  1877.  For  the  last  three  years 
we  h^e  operated  our 'program  there,  on  the  so.called  "Minnesota  Strip, '_a 
seamy  flfteen-block  stretch  of  Eighth  Avenue  tontaining  over  one  hundred_fltrip 
Joints,  porno  Imokstore-s  and  movies,  transvestite  P^j^'  .eay  tore,  male  and  fe^ 
male  burlesque  houses,  peep  shows,  topless  bars,  and  fleabag  hotels.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  runaway  and  homeless  youth  flock  to  the  area,  attracted  by  the  glitter 
and  theis  own  survival  need.-..  They  live  by  panhandling  and  stealing,  by  explolt- 
.  tog  and  being  exploited.  Most  are  toitched  by  the  life  of  prosUtution.  S/anf  tbon- 
s^ds.  because  they  have  no  other  soUition,  are  forced  to  adopt  prosUtuUon  as 
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Although  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  young  peopleupder  the  age  of 
21  who  Juimbit,  or  more  properly  subsisf,  Iri  the  area,  one  ik/llce  report  stateU  that 
there  are  at  least  10,000  runaways  and  homeless  youth  In  tlie  Times  Square  area 
at  any  one  time.  Within  only  a  ten  square  block  of  our  program  on  Eighth  Ave- 
ue..,ji3ujijuiiljQiieJiall hUlliHiLi)jallat_fiSL:^I ndustry  floui^shes.  The  police  have 

 ldciume<l  over  one  thousand  pimixs  that  work  this  area.  It  has  the  highest  crime 

rate  of  any  section  In  New  York  City.  It  Is  no  place  for  a  child,  yet  it  fs  the  vo\nt 
of  entry  for  runaway  #>i»nrVrm»jrnv-elinff  to  the  ritv  by  bu«  from  all  nnrtfLoT Jhfi — 
— couulry.  Tliey.are  dfsgorged  Into  a  mammoth  bus  term.inal  surrounded  by  a  huge 
sex  for  dale,  »ex  as  entcrtalnmejit  Industry. 

Our  Under  21  program  Is  o\)en  around  tlie  clock,  seven  days  a  week,  and  offers 
a  full  range  of  short-term  services  to  youth  aged^O  to  21.  These  services  include  • 
shelter,  meals,  individual  and  family  counseling,  social  worker  services,  medical 
care,  ttd\ocac>.  e.»ucational  and  voeatlonal  eounsellng  and  training,  and  employ- 
\jnent  referral.  More  tlmn  14,000  youtli  Imve  sought  and  received  help  frc^m  Under 
ill  .since  It  opened  tliree  years  ago.  The  numbet^of. children  are  stiU  Increasing 
dramatically:  the  average  montlily  tlgure  for  youth  served  lias  risen  frdb  330 
during  1077.  to  (HO  In  1078,  to  830  kids  i)er  month  last  year.  And  now,  since  the 
flrst  of  tlds  year,  more  than  100  youngsters  a  night  have  slept  at  Under  21.  Their 
.  average  length  of  stay  is  about  two  weeks.  Because  little  funding  exists  tor 
— 3H.^H*t;**>^p*»-^^**Mf4-»^^'i^^'''*,  riininvny  and  homeless  voutli,  eighty  percent  ' 
of  the  costH  ot  <nir  Center  must  be  covered  by  private  donations.  We  are  always 
«n»it»i'starfed..umierlluanced.  and  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  children  com- 
ing to  usat  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Just  as  large  numbers  of  runaway  and  homeless  kids  forced  us  to  open  under 
21.  even  greater  numbers  drove  us  to  search  for  a  larger  facility.  Thanks  to  the 
-    Intor\enrhm  of  (;ovornor  Hugh  Carey,  last  year  we  found  a  new  facility  that 
enables  it>  to  provide  111  beds,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  program  and  sup- 
iwrtive  sen-Ices  needed  by  our  youngsters. 

Miiny  iMK)ple  are  unaware  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  rur- 
awa\s  and  homeless  children  in  our  society— or  what  can  hapi)en  to  them.  Ao 
menlbers  of  this  Connulttee  know  well,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kids  run  away 
every  jear  In  this  country.  According  to  a  New  York  Cltj^ Police  estimate,  there 
are  ut  least  20.000  hnmwaysXsJri^'Uy  denne<l  In  our  .state  as:kldS-under  16)  in 
.Ve\\  \urk  Cftv  at  anv  one  time.  Xf  you  add  to  that  number  the  many  thousands 
u(  hclf-emanciimied  and  dl.senfranchis<»d  youngsters  between  the  d^os  ot  10  and 
18  and  the  even  greater  number  between  18  and  21,  the  nunUXTS  of  children  on  the 
streets  are  staggering.  These  numbers  are  not  Just  pulled  out  of  a  rhetorical  hat, 
_  ^0£  the  14,000-youngsters  who  have  sought  help  at  our  Under  21  Center  since 
April.  iiiM.  apprwNimaiely  1.700  have  i»een  15  and  under  ;  another  3,200  have  been 
iKJtween  10  and  17 :  and  0.100  l>etween  18  and  21.  .   ^  *  ^  ,  , 

There  was  a  time  when  we  turned  away,  young. people  for  whoni-we  bad  no 
room.  Now*,  knowing  what  I  know  about  the  dmigers  of  atrvet  life,  I  can  no  longer 
turn  a  youngster  away.  The  •'euvlroumentar'  Jmzards  of  the  Time^i  S(|uare  area;^  ) 
pimps  and  other  exploiter*,  of  youth— are  far  too  .serlon.s.  A  New  York  City  i^tfrree 
captain  recently  estimated  that  70  percent  of  tho  youngsters  picked  up  by  New 
York  CItVs  police  .':iujUvay:>iwiua(l  are  engaged  In  prostitution  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  llie  U,m>  youngsterh  wffo  have  eonie  to  Under  i^l  have  been  la-  ^ 
volved.In  prostitution,  and  It  Is  dimcult  to  describe  how  grim  anil  ugly  and  tragic 
their  Uvea  are.  Consequently,  when  the  twenty-four  beds  in  oUr  runaway  group 
homes  and  the  111  beds  at  L'nder  2J  are  full,  ue  bed  youngsters  down  on  the 
floor.  We  caimot  turn  them  back  to  the  street.  I  did  It  once,  and  I  can^t  do  It 
again.  .\s  long  as  1  live  I  can  never  fqrget  the  face*;  of  fwb  kida  ^hat  knocked 
on  niv  door  very  late  one  night.  One  of  them  said,  'VVre  you  Bruce?**  and  I  said 
I  was.  and  he  $aUh  "Do  yon  take  kids  In?"  and  I  said.  "Yes"  and  he  said,  ''Can 
we  stay  with  you?"  I  .^^ald  "No,  becnnse  we  have  no  room"  and  he  l>egan  to  cry 
and  he  i^aid.  "Where  can  I  go  and  what  can  I  do?"  I  said.  *'You  can  go  back  into 
,  the  .street  and  look  sad."  And  he  stop\>od  crying  and  looked  at  me  and  said,  "I 
can  <lo  that.**  He  /lid.  The;  both  went  back  into  the  street.  One  boy  was  15,  the 
other  was  14. 

We  now  know  too  w^ll  what  happens  wjien  runaway  and  homeless  youth  are 
forced  to  live  oh  the  >»trtKit.-*  because.there  are  no  residences  or  other  facilities 
to  provide  care  and  protection  for  them.  The  .sex  Industry  aggressively  recruits 
them  for  the  life  of  prostitution.  A  pimp  actually  came  Into  our  Center  one 
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m^mLmloSsrel ...  W  for  »  S««I^';MS" nSli.iMih^S - 

oui  Xlndows/"ulel<les^^e,feel.tl.at  our  program  1ms  naved  dozens  of  others 

''mI  ?o  tte  Runaway  Y^uth  Act.  serrices  that  reach  out  to  ^k*  yo"nK«tf « 
arlSaWeThrSit  theconnttt-.Xhls  leglslatlon  l.as  leRltiniied  an  effective 
uiode  TnonS  slielter.  crUls  Intervention,  and  confllctfresolutlon  for 
r nnawar  yodtl.  Tl-a  leglslatlm.  has  helped  thousands  of  rnnakays  and  their 
famines^  tSh  pogrnms  that  Inten-ret  rnna«-a.v  episodes  A  symptoms  of 
fnniiiv  iilsfiirbni' -o  father  than  aberrations  In  the  youth  themseues. 
Tlm  Sea^  0  nate  that  a  Introduced  bill  reauthorizing  this  legisla- 

tlon T^l^lll  for  re.mn.lngthe  Runaway  Youth  Act  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 

 r^mdd  irke^o"co4nent  with  fome  greater  en.phnsls  »!L"'^ 

 nnrnTzterg-TTmHt-frflffi-lfl  tf)  18.  ^yh^ch  are  somewhat  different  from  |"osej!xperl- 

flnml  by  runawaT^uth.  These  homeless  youUgsLeis  aie^K><wdii  UiLiBgreasl^ 
nu^ers  a  runaway  shelters  In  all  of  our  large  urban  ^hey  <!  ffer  ?^ 

runaways  In  that  their,  families  have  long  since  almndoned  them  to  the  streets 
and  n  fhat  p.  bl  c  jurlsdlot  Ions  froquently  deny  responslb  Uty  '"^  then.  Whe„ 
voungstere  nave  no  permanent  residence  and  arc  over  10.  they  arc  S^era^  not 
ilS  for  ser^^  the  child  welfare  system.  And  even  "louglv  they  are 

otte  victims  of  abuse  and  neglect,  homeless  youngsters  are  rarely  known  to  the 
l^^m  iV  court Vstem  unless  they  have  been  picked  «p  '^f  "^efn  thev  «ried 
For  the  most  part,  these  adol&scents  cannot  get  the  medical  help  «>ey  "^O; 
cannot  KisnV  qualify  for  public  assistance,  cannot  enter  Into  contracts,  ca  not 
fl«n  ft  dSt^rit  Job  Thev  arc  freo  however,  to  wander  the  streets,  panlmndl  ng, 
Solt  nTbllng  JS^.  M^^^^  thousands  of  them  become  willing  or  unwilUng 
^?tlms  of  the  se^  Industry  that  feeds  on  children.  They  have  few  options:  cold. 

honielm  desperate  for  affectlwi.  they  fali  ea.sy  prey  to  tho-^e  «;1'0  know 
krfcS^VeTnbw  to  esp^  them.  These  children  't  almost-imposslble^to  get 
help.  Untl  C6venant  House  opened  Under  21.  with  the  help  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Archdiocese,  there  were  absolutely  no.servlc«s  for  these  thousands  of  10  to  IS 
year  old  children  In  the  That's  Square  area.  ^  u      t  o„  choti  i,„ 

While  the  present  Runaway  Youth  Act  .stlpulate.s  that  homele.=s  youth  shall  e 
serve<l  It  Is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  traditional  ruiinway  of  the  lOCOs.  the 
vom^ster  wl.  with  connsellng  and  supportive  family  services,  can  rcturrf  honje 
"within  a  tWo-week  period,  "rt-hlle  n)asslve  numbers  .of  yftuncsters  still  run  from 
.families  th.?t  can  be  reunited.  In  our  experience  at  If  st  "^3nl  number  ««n 
tnilv  he'callPd  homeless.  Jvs*  locating  the  parontx  of  these  youtli  may  ren"lre 
more  than  the  two  week  shelter  period  mandated  hy  the  Runaway  } out"  Act 
And  If  ultlnialelv  families  cannot  be  locateil  or  reconciled,  preparing  these  youth 
for  independent' livlngj>r  findings  appropriate  placement  for  them  usually  re- 
quires considerably  longer  than  two  weeks.  A  two  month  shelter  limit  « ould  lie 
fi.r  more  realistic.  This  proldem  Lsjiot  unique  to  TJmes^.quare.  for  the  pthjw 
members  ol  the  R-""!'-''  stntp  r-^nUtmn  (an  ortjnnlzatinn  of  runaway  programs 
thnmghout  New  Y(  k  State  and  New  .Tersey)  estimate  that  they  serve  «>  Percent 
homeless  vouth  and  r,0  pe-cent  r«naw>y<=  Of  cmrse.  at  Covenant  House  the  per- 
centage of  homeless  youth  Is  even  higher  than  50  percent.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  new  legislation  more  effectively  address  the  needs  of  these  youth. 

At  the  very  leas..  monl»s  .should  l)e  authorized  for  demonstration  «r"nts  to 
(lovelot)  pffpct'vp  moilpls  f>f  urpnnrinp  liomoV<i<s  youni'«tprs  fo-  independent  liv- 
ing. Centers  for  independent  living  preparation  for  the  handicapped  arejiow 
being  funded  through  the  Office  of  Human  Development  Services  of  HBW.  If 
yet  could  spend  an  afternoon  at  Und^r  21.  I  bcUeve  you  would  leave  In  the  cer- 
tain Iniowledge  that  these  slightly  older  homeless  adolescents  are  under  a  severe 
.handicap  in  their  search  for  surviral. 

IC  -   '21S  ■ 
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Ti><*rt*  is  n  third  pntG^rory  of  hnmoless  adoipscents  who  are  not  now  elidble  for 

funds  through  the  Rnnaway  Youth  Act,  the         2I-yeaf*old"Bge-gronpr  Youth —  -  

18  and  over  are  widely  bellcvetl  to  l)c  potentially  self-sufficient.  Our  experi- 
ence demonstTat4>s.  however,  .that  often  their  iwtentlal-cannot  be  reaU«^,with:  

out  considerable  support  services.  A  major  cause  of  delinquent  activity  In  the 
TImes«Square  area  Is  the  lack  of  shelter  and  other  services  for  these  thousands 
of  older/adolescents.  forced  from  their  homes  by  families  who  cannot  afford 
theiii.  Severely  deficient  in  sklllij  and  education,  these  young  people  adopt  the  ^' 
TTC'JifThrinieiiSlm^^    ^ 

The  l>ercentage  of  18  to  21  year  0ldjr5mTd--at-4^ttder_21jm8  Increased  from 
t»0  percent  of  our  total  client  population  In  1077.  to  63  percenniriOe8rt<^^&— 
percent,  or  3.500.  Jast  year.  Because  of  their  age— they  are  too  youngt-these 
youth  a  re.  turned  away  by  the  City's  Men's  and  Womeri^s  Shelters,  which  serve 
thC;  homeless  aduU:  population  of  New  York  City.  Covenant  House  Is  just  onef 
of  the  agencies  In  urban  areas  faced  by  the  massive  neeils  of  older  ,hom(^less 
adolescents.  I  advocate  strongly  that  eligibility  under  the  Runawc^  and  Home* 
less  Youth  Act  be  expanded  to  include  homeless  youth  up  to  the  J^Jre  of  21. 

ram  strongly  opi^sfd  to  the  iw.sslble  placement  of  .tjie  runaway  and  homeless  i 
youth  pro<^ram  In^tbe  Office  of  Juvenile  .Justice  and  Delinquency .  Prevention;  j 
Placement  in  OJJDP  would  in  itself  Imply  that  youth  who  run  away  or  are  home-  \ 
less,  arp  blameworthy.  It  is  completely  Inappropriate  to  inrolve  youth  in  the  juve-  ^ 
nilc  ^u^tk*e  system  na.sid  .simply  on  their  runaway  or  homeless  status.  I  support  ^ 
that  continued  placement  of  the  Act  In  HEW  (or  the  new  Department  of  Health 
and"  Human  Services).  \ 

Finally,  the  funding  of  this  program  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $25  mil-  , 
lion*  with  Increases  to  account  for  Inflation.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  , 
Uluuvay  impulatlon  and  have  some  Impact  on  the  needs  of  homeless  youth.  ^: 
WhlleH  nm  aware  of  the  current  push  to  reduce  fiscal  year  1980  spending  by  , 
more  than  $2  billion  ai>d  to  balance  the  budget  In  fiscal  year  1981,  I  hold  out  . 
hope  this  will  not  be  done  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  nation's  chlldre^i.  1 

The  murder  of  twenty-six  adolescent*  Iwys.  most  of  tbem  runaways,  their 
bodies  discovered  In  Houston  In  1073.  was  the  Impetus^for  Initial  passage  of  the  , 
Runaway  Youth  Act  In  1074.  A  similar  price  must  not  be  exacted  for  the  re- 
authorization of  this  legislation.  " 


Hecknt  Cask  Histokiics.  K^:sn)K.NTs  of  Coven.\nt  Hol'sk  Ru.naway  Program 
yoR  GnaJa.  March  25.  1980 

(1>  Unda,  ag((l  10.  ran  dozens  of  times  from  a  mother  prone  to  brec^kdowni" 
and  an  alcoholic  and  i<e<luctlve  father  who  physically  abused  her.  Each  time 
she  recelve<l  a  beating  from  her  father.  Iilnda  left  home  in  New  Jersey  for  Times 
Square.  There  she  engatre<i  In  prostitution  and  drug  use.  Linda  came  to  Covenant 
Rouse  and  received  shelter  and  counseling  in  the  ^rls  runaway  program.  Early 
one  morning  she  was  pursued  by  a;  street  gang  and  ran  Into  a  building  and  up  to 
tho  roof.  Either  falling  or  jumping  In  her  panfc.  Linda  was  Impaled  on  an  iroa 
fence,  which  bad  to  be  severed  wUh  a  blow  torch  in  order  for  her  to  be  tak^en 
to  a.  hospital.  Linda  Is  now  llvlngiat  home  and  jecelviog  physical  therapy.  Her 
father  Is  attending  AA  meetings.  Linda  and  her  parents  are  now  engaged  in  fam- 
ily therapy  with  her  Covenant  House  social  worker. 

(2)  Nancy  was  a  10  year  old  runaway  from  a  wealthy  New  Jersey  family.  At 
the  time  she  came  to  Covenant  House,  she  had  recently  left  the  hospital  wiiere 
.she  waslaken  following  a  suicide  atrempt  Arriving  lu  New  York  City  to  "start 
a  new  life/'  Nancy  narrowly  escaped  l)elng  raped  by  a  man  who  offered  to  take 
her  home  with  him.  Nancy  became  aware  of  the  dangers  of  street  life,  and  with 
counseling  support  returned  home  to  concerned  parents. 

(3)  Diane.  16  years  old.  left  her  grandmother's  home  In  North  Carolina  when 
her  grandmother  could  no  longer  care  for  her.  Diane  arrived  at  Covenant  House 
.scare<l.  hurt,  and  hoping  to  find  a  home  where  she  would  be  cared  for  and  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  school.  She  pow  resides  in  a  long-term  Covenant  House  group 
home,  attends  high  school,  and  hopes  to  attend  college. 

(•^)  Renee  ran  from  parents  whose  own  severe  emotional  difficulties  prevented 
them  from  provldinir  her  with  the  care,  support,  and  structure  she  needed.  At  age 
13.  Renee  stopped  attending  school  anu  started  spending  most  of  her  time  away 
from  home.  Our  work  with  Renee  and  her  family  focused  on  helping  them  to  ac- 
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knowledge  family  dlfflculUes  and  accept  help  from  a  family  service  organization 
In^  their  community.  Renee  is  now  living  at  home,  and  she  and  her  family  are 
receiving  follow-up  giervices. 

(5)  Carmen,  a  13  year  old  who  rau^froni  a  series  of  foster  home  parents,  was 
descrll)€d  as  a  '^chronic  runaway/'  This  withdrawn,  soft-siwken  youngster  har4ly 
said  a  word  during  the  Drst  \veek  of  her  stay  at  Covenant  House.  Gradually  she 
remled^t  her  motivation  in  running  was  to  reunite  with  her  biological  family, 
with  wliom  she  hid  strong  emotional  ties.  Arrangements  were  made  for  her  to 
live  with  her  aunt,  who  was  alread^ncarlng  for  Carmen's  brothers.  Aftercare  was 
provided  for  both  Carmen  and  her  aunt.  ,  ,  .  „ 

(6)  Elled  came  to  Covenant  ifouse  at  age  16,  described  Jierseli  as  a  "drifter. 
She  and  her  alcoholic  mother  had  lived  In  a  serl^  of  welfare  hotels.  Ellen  was 
exceptienaUyJjriKht  and  had  l)een  accepted  in  a  city  lilgli  school  for  gifted  young- 
sters, hut  nevSnrasrthe««ppcd"nL^y  to  attend  school  regularly.  Ellen's  mother 
could  not  be  located,  but  her  fatKertccameJiu^lved  In  pl&unlng  with  Ellen  and 
Covenant  House  staff.  Ellen  accepted  placemenTln  a  diagnostic  center  where  an 
In-deptli  assessment  of  her  needs  and  long-term  planning  could  be  done. 

^TlAnne,  16,  came  to  Covenant  House  on  the  run  from  a  home  where  slie  had 
bnifferSliitvslcal  and  emotional  abuse  for  many  years.  During  ^her  stay  she  grad- 
ually responded  to  the  s«pi>ort  of  staff  and  l>egan  understanding  herJeellngs  to- 
wards her  family  and  her  self-destructive  nctlQus.  Anne  now  resides  In  a  Covenant 
House  long-term  group  home.  .  .  , ,.  .lv.i 

(8)  Rita,  a  14  year  old  runaway,  left  foster  care  placement,  at  age  V2  and  lhe<l 
In  the  Ne\v  York  City  streets  for  almost  two  years.  She  came  to  Covenant  House 
determined  to  return  to  her  home  state  and  '^make  a  new  start,"  Covenant  House 
staff  provided  in-depth  counseling  and  worked  closeb'  with  Rita's  out-of-state 
CJiseworker.  ennbllng  her  to  retum^o-placeinent  In  her  home  stnte 

m  At  17,  Eve  came  to  Covenant,  leaving  a  mother  who  could  no  longer  citre 
for  her  She  planned  to  live  lndei)endently,  but  was  a  high  .sclio(»l  dropout  with- 
out Job'skllls  or  exi)erlence.  During  here  stay,  .staff  helpe<l  Bvd  prepare  for  In- 
dependent living,  arranged  for  her  to  enter  art- vducational  tnilnlng  program,  and 
contlnuetoworkwith  heronanaftercarel)usls.   

(10)  .Tuanlta,  17.  left  a  home  where  her  motner  restricted  her  to  the  house  and 
did  not  allow  hei-  to  attend  school.  Juanlta  had  been  living  on  the  streets  with 
a  half-brother  for  months  when  she  arrlve<l  at  Covenant  Xlouse.  She  has  since 
enrolled  m  an  e<lucatlonal/vooatlonal  training  program,  made  plans  to  bve  In- 
'dei)e»dentl>-,  and  improved  her  relatlon.shlp  with  her  family.  ,  „^  , . 

(11)  Jane.'  iTlC  year  old  runaway  fcom  Connecticu^had  left  home  at  age  14, 
following -her  parents'  threat  to  commit  lier  to  a  psycinatrieJiasj[)Ual.  She  left 
Covenant  House  affer  a  few  days  to  live  with  a  friend  In  ronnecti^trcxplaln- 
Ing  that  It  was  difficult  for  her  to  stay  in  one  place  for  any  length  rtf  time. 

(1^)  Susanna,  almo.st  18.  ran, from  a  home  where  she  was  locked  Into  battle 
with^'her  mother,  who  attempted  to  control  every  area  of  her  ll^e.  She-arrived 
a^tX'ovenant  House  unable  to  control  frequent  outbursts  of  rage.  SusiUina  s  plan 
was  to  live  independently,  hut  she  soon  faced  the  reality  that  .her  emotional 
state  needed  imme«liate  attention.  Counseling  and  casework  wIUj  Susanna,  her 
family,  iuid  a  community  health  center  resulted  In  ^er  entrance  In  a  therapeutic 
day  treatment  program.       '  .  » 

U13)  Terri,  14,  ran  three  times  from  a  mother  who  continually  abused  her, 
h<fth  phvslcallv  and  emotionally.  Each  time  TerrI  was  returned  home  by  police. 
She  subsequeiitly  ran  to  Covenant  House,  where  staff  took  her  allegations  serf- 
ouslv  and  contacted  Child  Protective  Services  In  her  home  state.  A  Xew  Jersey 
caseworker  found  temiwrarj-  placement  for  Terrl  and  Initiated  work  with  her 

^^7u)  Tina,  age  16.  ran  from  her  home  In  Westchester,  alleging  abuse  l>y  her 
mother.  She  remained  at  Covenaut^House  until  the  Westchester  Department  of 
Social  Services  arranged  temporary  DJacement  andjjegan  Inve^sUgatlng  her 

family  situation.  , ,    ,   .       ,   1,  ;^  ^^♦i,^ 

(15)  Monlcii.  age*' 12.  repeatedly  ran  from  an  ambivalent,  neglectful  mother. 
Family  services  were  arranged  for  Monica  and  her  mother  through  Special  Serv- 
ices for  Children.  Because  of  difficulty  In  ^locating  an  appropriate  placement 
Monica  has  l>een. temporarily  placed  in  a  transitional  shelter,  where  she  is  doing 
weU. 
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(16)  Debby,  age  17.  ran  awny  from  Georgia.  She  wanted  to  "get  on  hbr  own 
two  feet"  nnd  to  iKJCome  Indoeudent  of  her  family.  Covenant  House  VccaUonal 
staff  ammged  for  Debby  to  entor  a  training  program.  \ 

(17)  Esther,  age  18.  panle/o  Covenant  House  four  months  pregnant  and  in  * 
need  of  shelter.  While  at  Covenant  Honse  .she  exhibited  sigiis  of  psychiatric  dis- 
tqflmnce.  nnd  social  worl;'  staff  Imv^.tvorked  closely  with  Esther  toward- long- 
term  planning  for  herself  and  her  baliJV  ^  '    --^.^.^  ^  \  , 

(18)  Ann.  age  17,  came  to  fiovenant  .Uonjse  afterilvlng.on  the  street.s  for\8lx 
months.  She  w-as  motlvatetl^to  work  with  "staff  around  her  dIfflciUties,  and  ^s- 
pressed  a  desire  to  return  to  her  mother  In  Pnerto  Rico.  After  the  mother  \\*a8 
C(Mitacted  and  agreed  to  this  plan,  arrangements  were  made  and  Anna  retumW 
heme.  \ 

(10)  Dee.  age  17.  came  to  Covenant  Hous<^  with  a  history  of  drug  and  alcohoj 
Involvement,  after  living  on  the  streets  for  qnlte  some  time.  Covenant  House  staff 
worked  to  prepare  Dee  to  enter  a  therapeutic  connminlty  where  ,she  conJd  geC^ 
help  for  her  drug  prol^lem.  Dee  accepted  the  referral  and  Is  presently  partlcl- 
pating  fully  In  a  therapeutic  community  program:  •  \ 

(20)  Carol,  age  18.  has  n  0.  month  old  baby  In  foster  cure.  When  she  came  to 
■  Covenant  House,  she  resented  being  separated  from  her  child,  but  eventually 
^^ogtiUed  she  was  In  no  position  to  care  for  It.  Staff  worked  with  Carol  to  help 
lier  find  a  Job  and  a  temporary  living  arrangement  with  a  reratlve.  She  Is  rccelv* 
4ng  aftercare  services  and  maintaining  contact  with  the  foster  care  agency  re- 
i<i>onslble  for  lier  child. 

-  (21}  :Marln.  ago  14.  ran  away  from  her  home  In  .Florida,  nnd  came  to  Covenant 
House  after  siKJudlng  some  time  on  the  New  York  City  streets.  She  was  very 
frlghteneil  b.v  Times  S<pmre  ami  resi>onded  easily  to  staff  warmth  and  support. 
Arrangements  were  lade  for  Maria  to  return  home  to  a  very  conci>rned  mother. 

(22) --Kim.  age  14.  ran  from  her  home  in  New  Jersey  at  a  time  that  her 
mother  was  emotlonnlly  nimble  to  care  for  her.  Covenant  House  staff  notified 
New  .Terse\  *nuthor'tles  who  were  ntiahle  to  lmme<llately  provide  placement  for 
her.  Kim  responded  well  to  Covenant  House  staff  and  other  residents.  She 
eventnnlb'  dtHJldwl  to  return  home  to  her  nu)ther,  and  arrangem<»nts  were  made 
for  a  family  agency  in  Now  .Uniey  to  provide  aftercare  services. 
^(23)  Sally  is  the  mother  of  a  2  year  old  child.  She  came  to  Covenant  House 
^  re<iye.stlng  help  In  Ihlng  independentl.v  with  her  child.  Covenant  House  provided 

fjHsltlonal  shelter  and  assisted  her  In  preparing  Tor  liulependent  living,  Sally 
w  llve.s'  on  her  o\Vn  and  continues  to  see  hi?r  social  worker  for  aftercare 
rvices.  ^  ^ 

I  (24)  After  running  away  from  home  three  time**  In  one  month.  .Tesslca.  age 
Ip.  came  tor  Covenant  Honse.  Staff  wftrked  with  .le.sslca.  and  her  mother  around 
the  difficulties  the>  eNiK?rieuced  at  home.  The  local  child  welfare  agency  was 
Consulted  and  arranged  for  .Tesslca 's  |)lacement  In  a  group  home  facility.  Mother 
lud  daughter  cun.^ented  to  this  arrangement  and  have  \^\\  receptive  to  ^family 
jfounsellng  artercare  from  Covenant  House  staff. 


iKECENT  CASr<^  HISTORIES,  RESIDE.VTS  OF  COVENANT  HOUSK  RUXAWAY  PROGRAM 

/  FOR  BOYS,  March  25, 1980 

/    (1)  Joe.  aged.  15.  ran  away  from  home  because  his  father  physically  aba^^ed 
/  him.  Joe*.^  mother  dle<l  two  years  ago  and  he  is  still  mourning  that  death.  Joe's 
/  father  Is  very  angry  over  his  wife's  death  and  takes  U  out  on  Joe  by  l>eatlng 
/  hlin  and  blaming  hliu.  Joe  could  no  loncer  tolerate  tlie*  lyeatlncs  nt  home  so  he 
'   left  Upon  arrival  to  the  program,  the  abuse  was  reported  to  Central  Registry, 
and  Joe  ihis  since  l)een  pJace<i  In  a  group  home  where  he  Is  continuing  school 
and  growing  In  a  Healthy  atmosphere. 

(2)  Andre,  age  11.  ran  away  from  home  wherv?  he  lived  with  his  mother  and 
younger  sister.  I«  talking  with.  And  re,  we  discovered  he  has  been  running  away 
since  his  fatl>er  abaudone<l  the  fanilly.  Andrf  doesn't  understand  why  his  father 
left  and  feel*«  he  Is  to  hlamo.  While  at  the  program  wo  rontarted  Andre's  mother 
and  met  with  her  to  discuss  the  situation.  Andre  has  adnce  returned  home  and 
the  family  Is  lnvolve<l  In  counseling  with  our  Family  Services  Unit. 


(3)  Tlm»  age  0,  came 


rs  wamn  h( 


_  _  program  with  two  other  youngsters  wEWhi  he 

said  were  his  brother  and  sisteV.  In  speaking  with  Tim  and  the  other  youngsters, 
di*{;(5vered  that  Tim  was  not  relate^to  them.  TOe  two  youngsters  (>Yho  were 
'  feet  crying.  He  told  them  is  father  was  beating 
lly.  These  two  youngsters  were  also  being  beaten 
Jiem.  While  at  the  program  we  contacted  4)r0- 
lers  and  they  were  placed  in  appropriate 


siblipgs)  found  Tim  on  the  st: 
him  up  and  that  he  had  no  f am 
at  home  so  they  kept  Tim  witlf 
tective  services  for  all  three  you 

foste.r  ^^^^-^  away  from  home  where  he  lived  with  his  grandirfother. 

James  has  been  shifted  from  one  family  member  to  another  since  age  five.  He 
told  us  his  mother  had  a'*«f'nen'0u<5  breakdown"  so  she  couldn't  take  care  of  Jiim, 
He  had  never  been  his  father.  James'  grandmother  is  an  elderly  wontan  who 
has  various  medical  problems  and  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  James.  Our  staff 
contacted  the  grandmother  and  she  said  she  was  no  longer  able  to  care  tor  this 
youngster.  We  were  able  to  refer  James  to  an  appropriate  group  home  r,esidence  • 
where  he  now  lives.  .  "    ,  n  ^ 

(5)  Louis,  age  16.  ran  from  an  abusive  and  alcoholic  father.  His  mother  died 
ttiree  y^ars  ago  and  after  his  father  remarried,  the  stepmother,  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  Louis.  Our  staff  worked  with  protective  services  in  finding  an  alter- 
nate living  situation  for  Louis  and  he  is  no;v  living  with  an  aunt.  His  father, 
who  has  a  sev.ere  drinking  problem,  is  jnvolyed  in  ongoing  counseling  in  another 
agency  to  which  we  had  referred  him. 

(6)  Doug,  age  17,  came  to  the  program  affer  leaving  a  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram where  he  had  been  inapproprfately^placetl.  Doug.told  us  he  was  involved 
In  minor  street  crimes,  had  been  in  Hikers  Island  a  number  of  tinie.s  and  is 
.presently  on  probation.  While  I>oug  was  here,  we  contacted  his  parents  and  they^ 


were  unwilling  to  have  him  return  honie  hmius^  past  4»e'>avior.  n?)ug 
-was  upeet  about  thiguyet-^stated-tbatr-heTeirit  would  be  better  for  him  to 
>e-in  IT  grouiTbome^utside  the  city  so  he  could  be  off  the  .«?treets.  Our  staff  also 
felt  this  was  an  appropriate. plan  and  positive  step  for  Doug  so  we  t)roceede<l 
with  it.  Doug  is  now  taking  GED  classes  and  keeping  a  part-time  job  while  in 
placement  *        ,  ^ 

(7)  Tom,  age  H  left  home  because  his' father  was  severely  neglecting  and 
abusing  him.  Tom  was  brought  to  us  by  an  older  sister  who  stated  that  the 
father  was  a  chronic  alcoholic  and  never  bought  food  for  the  children.  She 
also  told  us  that  for  the  past  month  Tom  liad  been  kept  locke<l  up  in  an  empty 
room  in  the  apartment  .without  food,  water  or  clothinc.  The  father  wa<;  "pun- 
Jshing'*  Tom  for  a  grade  of  80  on  a  math  test  in  school.  We  got  protective 
service.s  involved  in  the  case  nnil  Tom*  was  placed  in  a  residential  setting  where 
he  receives  appropriate  counseling  and  is  doing  very  well. 

*(8)  Raymond,  age  16.  came  to  New  York  from  North  Carolina  where  he 
lived  with  his  mother  and  eleven  sihlincsi  Raymond's  family  was  very  poor 
and  his  mother  felt  that  if  he  came  fo  New  York  he  could  get  a  job  and  send 
money  to  the. family.  Because  of.  his  age.  Raymond  was  unable  to  find  a  job 
so  he  began  stealing.  By*the  time  Raymond  came  to  the  program  he  had  been 
arrestecl  several  times  and  had  several  court  g^)pointments.  We  worked  with 
the  court  system  and  also  with  North  Carolina  to  get  the  family  financial  as- 
sistance.  Once  all  plans  were  arranged.  Raymond  returned  home  to  his  tamilv. 

(0)  Tonv,  age  12,  had  been  a  chronic  runaway  since  age  9.  His  mother,  who 
was  very  iimite<1  emotionally,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  In  talking 
with  Tonv.  we  discovered  that  he  blamed  his  mother  for  his  father's  desertion 
We  and  the  family  Doth  felt  that  it  would  l>e  best  if  Tony  were  to  live  with 
another  family  member,  while  being  involved  in  counseling.  We  contacted  a 
grandfather  in  Boston  who  was  very  willing  to  care  for  the  youngster  and 
presently  Tony  is  living  with  him.  We  have  been  in  contact  with  them  and  Tony 
seems  to  be  doing  very  well,      '  ^  t 

(10)  Sam,  age  17,  was  thrown  out  of  the  house  by  his  mother  as  .she  felt 
he  was  interfering  with  her  life.  Sam  spent  several  weeks  hustling  on  the 
streets  before  coming  to  the.  program.  He  desperately  wanted  to  return  home 
but  his  mother  would  not  have  him.  Sam  finally  resigned  himself  to  the  situa- 
tion.and  has  been  Placed  in  a  group  home  where  he  has  gone  back  ^o  school 
and  is  working  part-time-  Sam  is  followed  in  an  aftercare  program. 
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(11)  L6tiis,  age  16,  was  thrown  out  of  the  homel)y  his  mother  who  accused 
him  ot  a  variety  of  acting  out  Miaviors.  I^uis  denied  these  allegations  and  was 
very  angry  at  his  mother.  When  he  came  to  the  program,  we  had-several  family 
meetings  to  determine  what  the  home  situatloh  was  like.  At  first  Louis'  mother 
refused  to  take  him  back  and  also  refused  to  sign,  him  into  placement  The 
staff  wbVted.vdry  cMsely  with  I.onis  and  his. mother  eventually  agreed  to  sign 
him  Into  placement  We  were  also  able  to  refer  Louis'  mother  to  an  agency 
where  sh^j  is'  being  counseled  and  given  the  support  systems  she  needs  to  sus- 
tain  herself  and  her  family,  , 

(12)  Don,  age  14,  came  to  New  York  from  Maryland  wliere  he  lived  with  his 
mother,  Don  stated  that  every  time  his  mother  would  get  angry  wlth^hlm,  she 
threatened  to  have  him  hospitalized.  According  to  Don,  the  mother  had  had 
him. institutionalized  twice  because  he  wasn't  doing  well  in  school.  Don  was 
afraid  this  would  happen  again  so  he  left  home  and  hitchhiked  to  New  York. 
Don  did  not  want  to  return  home,  but  was  willing  to  go  to  a  runaway  shelter  in 
Maryland  where  there  were  support  networks  for  him  and  his  family,  as  he 
realized  that  New  Y'ork  was  "too  fast"  for  him. 

(13)  Claude,  age  16.  was  raii^ed  by  a  woman  who  found  him  on  her  doorstep 
when  he  was  seven  years  old.  According  to  Claude,  this  woman  attempted  to 
find  Claude's  parents,  but  was  nnalile  to  do  so.  One  day  he  came  home  from 
school  and  found  this  woman  gone  amPth^e  apartment  was  enapty.  Claude  had 
no  where  to  go  so  the  police  referred  him  to  Covenant  House.  Cla_udejs:a3  bom 
In  the^ahaj«as^Our_«itafr  called  several  ffg^hclesHfliere  to  determine  whether 
anyone  was  responsible  for  the  boy.  We  were  unable  to  locate  his  parents  or 
any  relatives  and  Claude,  in  effect,  was  an  al)andoned  child.  We  called  Special 
,8ervices  for  Children  and  they 'successfully  placed  Claude  in  an  appropriate 
long-term  residence. 

(14)  Paul,  age  13.  ran  away  from  home  due  to  an  abusive  father.  When 
Paul  arrived  at  the  program  he  had  several  b^uise.s  and  open  wounds  on  his 
body  whtch  were  infiicted  !>y  his  father.  Paul  left  home  several  times  before 

L  but  was  told  to  return  by  family  members  as  they  felt  the  father  was  Justified 
In  heating  him.  Onr  staff  contactecl  protective  services  and  Paul  was  placed  in 
a  group  home.  Paul  still  keeps  in  contact  with  the  staff.' 

(15)  Joe.  age  17.  had  been  in  many  placements  throughout  his  life.  His 
mother  was  a  drug  addict  and  his  father  commit  fed  suicide  when  this  young 
ster  was  14  years  old.  .Toe  has  been  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  his  father's 
death.  He  spoke  about  Jiaving  many  nightmares  and  not  bMng  able  to  concen- 
trate. .Toe  also  had  problems  finding  a  job  which  made  him  verj'  depressed.  Our 
staff  conn.seled  ,Toe  about  his,fear,s  and  frustrations  and  they  were  able  to  assist 
him  !n  finding  a  job.  In  working  towards  discharge,  Joe  found  an  apartment 
and's^till  continues  to  use  our  aftercare  services. 

(16)  Jose,  age  16.  came  to  our  program  because  his  mother  went  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  said  she  couldn't  afford  to  take  him.  Jose's  mother  told  him  to  stay 
with  his  alcoholic  father  who  was  unable  to  support  him  and  was  hardly  ever 
home,  Jose  was  irtiable  to  remain  in  this  flituation,  so  he  left  his  father's  house 
and  arrived  at  Covenant  House.  In  contacting  the  mother,  she  stated  her  con- 
cerns for  Jose  and  told  us  that  she  had  wanted  to  take  him  with  her  but  had 
been  financially  unable  to  do  so.  As  Jose  wanted  to  be  with  his  mother,  we  made 
arrange *aents  to  have  him  go  to  ;Pnerto  Kico.  The  Department  of  Social  Services 
in  Puerto  Rico  was  also  enlisted  by  staff  in  onler  to  assist  this  family. 

(17)  Tiip.  age  13,  had  l>een  badly  beaten  by  his  alcoholic  father  prior  to  com- 
ing to  the  program.  He  had  several  lumps  and  bruises  on  his  head  and  upper 
torso,  Tim  was  found  on  the  streets  by  another  youngster  who  was  involved 
in  a  local  gang  and  this  boy  brought  Tim  to  Covenant  House.  Tim  arrived  very 
concerne<l  and  frightened  that  his  father  would  find  him  and  beat  him  again. 
Our  staff  was  able  to  contact  protective  services  and  have  Tim  moved  to  a  more 
approp^ate  and  healthy  setting. 

(18)  Steve,  age  17,  was  living  in  Florida  with  his  grandparents  before  he 
came  to  the  program,  Steve  said  he  had  been  in  continual  contact  with  his 
mother  (who  lived  in  New  York)  but  became  worried  when  he  didn't  hear  from 
her  for  two  months.  Ste\'e  came  to  Xew  York  to  see  If  hi«  mother  was  alright, 
but  found  the  apartment  empty.  He  went  to  the  police  and  they  referred  him  to 
our  program.  Steve  and  th^  staff  made  several  attempts  at  locating,  his  mother 
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but  she  could  not  be  found.  After  several  days  a  staff  me^r  was  able  to  l^ate 
a  womim  who  knew  where  Stevens  mother  was  located.  We  were  able  to  reach 
the  mother  aud  arranged  Steves  reunion  .with  her.  r^^^ 

(10)  George,  age  13.  started  running  away  from  home  at  age  10.  When  beorge 
came  to  the  program  he  told  us  that  he  and  his  family  would  always  argue.  Our 
staff  made  contact  with  George's  family  and  set  up  several  family  meetings  to 
a^  the  home  situation.  After  In^epth  discussions  with  George  and  his  parents. 
George  decided  to  return  home.  The  family  Is  presenUy  Involved  lu  ongoing 
couust'llng  with  our  Family  Services  Uult,  *  '  hir^^a^if 

(20)  Jack,  age  17,  came  to  our  program  after  being  discharged  to  himself 
from  a  state  psychiatric  facility.  He  was  Initially  committed  by  his  parents  at 
age  15  when  he  told  them  he  thought  he  was  a  homosexual.  By  the  time  Jack 
arrlve<l  at  Covenant  House,  he  had  already  acquired  various  Institutional  be- 
haviors such  as  rocking  back  and  forth  In  his  chair  and  staring  blankly  into 
spa(»fc.  In  talking  with  Jack  we  discovered  that  he  was  terrified  of  be  ng  In  the 
comninulty:  He  became  so  dependent  on  the  hospital  that  he  felt  helpless,  we 
attempted  contact  with  .Tack*8  parents  but  they  wanted  no  further  Involvement 
with  him.  We  were  finaUy  able  to  refer  Jack  to  a  group  home  with  youngsters  his 
own  nfie  andvwhere  he  has  been  able  to  return  to  school.  Our  staff  kept  In  contact 
with  this  group  home  and  was  told  that  Jack  was  steadily  progressing. 

 (21)_Carl,4igeJ.7,Jeftan^lcohollc  father  and  drug  addicted  mother  In  Chicago. 

He  hitchhiked  his  way  to  Xew  York  because  he  had  been  told  he  could  make  ^'easy 
monev."  Carl  had  b^en  hustling  nine  months  In  Times  Square  before  he  came  to 
the  program.  It  took  many  hours  of  Intense  counseling  and  discussion  to  help 
Carl  lH»gln  to  reali:i€  the  price  he  was  paying  for  the  so  called  "easy  money. 
After  much  perseverance,  thp  stnff  was  able  to  got  Carl  to  agree-to  go  Into  group 
home  placement  Carl  was  willing  to  try  it.  on  a  "temporary  basis."  Upon  Carl  s 
dfscluirge"from  the  program,  the  staff  followed  up  with  the  group  home  and  found 
that  Carl  Is  still  in  placement.  It  has  l)een  nine  months  since  he  left  Covenant 

(22)  Chris,  age  17.  has  been  in  placement  most  of  his  life.  He  stated  that  his 
mother  didn't  want  him  so  he  was  put  away.  Our  staff  made  several  attempts 
at  contacting  Chris'  mother  but  to  no  avail.  While  Chris  was  at  the  program, 
we  heli)ed  him  to  get  a  job  and  enroll  In  a  GED  program.  Chris  went  to  live  with  a 
friend  and  periodically  keeps  In  contact  with  the  program,  ^ 

(23)  Steve,  age  16,  has  l)een  in  placement  nmst  of  his  life.  Steve  was  tired  of 
being  moved  from  placement  to  placement  and  wanted  desperately  to  return  home 
•ilke  other  kids/'  Our  staff  tried  to  contact  Steve's  mother  but  she  wanted  no  part 
of  him.  We  wer^  finally  able  to  contact  a  grandparent  In  Boston  with  whom 
Steve  Is  now  living. 

(24)  Tony,  age  17.  was  thrown  out  of  his  house  by  his  mother  because  she  felt 
he  was  not  motivated  enough  to  obtain  a  job.  Tony  and  his  mother  argued  fre- 
quentlv  because  he  wanted  to  attend  GED  classes  and  she  felt  that  wasn't  Im- 
Dortan'i.  Our  staff  helped  Tony  get  Into  a  GED  program  as  well  r.s  obtaining  a  job. 
Tonv  Is  now  living  on  his  Own  and  utilizes  our  aftercare  services 

(ir^)  Pete,  age  17,  arrived  at  Covenant  House  after  his  home  situation  became 
chaotic  due  to  his  father's  drinking  problem.  Pete  felt  himself  under  a  great  deal 
of  pre.vsure  at  home  and  could  no  longer  concentrate  on  school.  Pete  views  his 
education  vei^  seriously  and  has  hopes  of  attending  college.  Our  staff  spoke 
with  the  father  who  appeared  unconcerned  about  the  boy's  welfare.  We  were 
able  to  contact  an  aunt,  with  whom  Pete  lived  previously,  who  said  Pete  could 
live  with  her.  Pete  will  be  graduating  from  high  school  In  Juue  and  ROi^g 
college  in  the  Fall.  .  ifc^ 
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Pbx^aucd  Statement  or  Judith  K.  Willxamb 

Senator  Bayb,  Honorable  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee :  My  name*  is  Judy 
Williams  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Open-Inn,  a  shelter  care  agency  in  Tucsoni 
Arizona. 

I  vwould  like  to  take  my  ^time  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  Open-Inn  is  and 
what  we  do  for  our  community ;  l^ow  we  utilize  the  fundings  we  receive  under 
the'Eunaway.Youtl^  Act        '  *  - 

Opeh-Inn  began  in  December  of  1074  and  v/e  were  the  first  agency  In  .the 
State  of  Arizona  to  prov^e  short  term  residential,  care^and^counseling  for,  run* 
away  youthu  In  our  first  year  of  operation  we  served  about  300  youth,  that 
number  has  now  grown  to  over  500  in  1979.  We  operate  two  homes,  and  now 
have  3  full-time  counselors,  2-Program  Coordinators,  and  6  housepa rents,  .with 
an  annual  operating  budget  of  $190,000.  45  percent  of  that  budget  comes  from 
Federal  monies.  '  ' 

We  provide  short  term  boosing,  up  to  15  days,  on  a  crisis  basis  and  our  clients 
Ire  seen  daily  by  one  of.  our  counselors.  We  encourage,  their  families  to  partici- 
pate and  we  now  provide  an  aftercarej)rograin„for_up„to  90  days  to  insure 

family-stability:  ~      ~^        .   '  '  - 

The  m^ority  of  our  clients  have  returned  to  their  homes  or  a  member  of 
their  exteb^ed  family;  are  now  in  school  or  preparing  to  return  to  school,  and 
most  have  hot  run  away  again.     /  . 

At  Open-Inn  we  try  to  help  our  youth  decide  on  their  future  plans  and  goals, 
an_d_we.provide  counseling  for  the  entire  family.  While  they  stay  at  one  of  our 
homes  the  youth  are  provided  with  groups  and  recreational  activities,  and  our 
counselors  will  act  as  their  advocates  with  the  Juvenile  Court, system,  the 
School  system,  and,  when  necessary,  tlie  Welfare  system.  ^ 

In  addition  to  our  residential  and  aftercare  services  we  handled  over  7,500 
phone  calls  last  .year,  ranging  from  information  and  referral  issues  to  crisis 
intervention  and  telephone  counseling.  We  maintain  a  24  hour  Crisis  Hot  Line 
which  is  well  publicized  within  our  community. 

Our  service  area,  the  City  of  Tucson,  now  has  a  population  of  about  500,000, 
of  which  about  ^  are  under  the  age  of  18.  According  to  Juvenile  Court  statistics, 
Tucson  bad  about  1600  runaways  picked  up  last  year.  The  I^.B.I.  feels  that  this 
is  i)erhaps  ^  of  the  total  number  of  youth  who  actualb"leave  home. 

About  47  percent  of  the  youth  in  our  area  who  enter  the  juvenile  court  system 
have  **running"  listed  as  one  of  their  offenses.  About  22  percent  are  there  for 
that  problem  alone.  Another  statistic  that  we  have  seen  is  that  about  70  percent 
of  our  clients  are  females,  with  an" average  age  of  15  years  old.  With  Tucson's 
population  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000  I  think  we  can  expecte  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  our  client  population,  and  an  increased  need  for  neighbor- 
hood shelter  care  programs  to  provide  the  service  and  counseling  necessary  to 
guide  our  youth. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  show  my  support  for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act.  I  would  also  like  to  voice  my  preference  for  Senator  Bayh*s 
bill  which  wopld  increase  the  allocation  and  provide  an  adequate  funding  level 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Without  the  support  of  this  act,  agencies  like  Open -Inn  will  more  tlian  likely 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors.  The  youth  that  we  now  counsel  and  serve  will 
be  forced  back  on  tbe.  streets,  and  without  trying  to  sound  too  melodramatic, 
all  indications  are  that  we  would  see  an  increase  in  drug  use,  prostitution,  and 

petty  crimes.   

I  snid  earlier,  Open-Inn's  anuualjbudget  now  consists  of  about  45  percent 
Fe_derfiLmonies.  However;  we  have  been  active  in  our  pursuit  of  local  and  state 
grants  and  have  been  very  successful  in  moving  away  from  a  total  dependence 
on  federal  money,  wliich  I  feel  is  the  correct  way  to  run  a  community  based 
ser\'ice  agency.  We  use  our  federal  money  to  match  local  grants  and  it  also 
enables  us  to  go  after  private  funds  from  individuals,  religious  groups,  and  pri- 
vate foundations.  But  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  without  this  money 
we  would  not  be  able  to  exist  in  the  form  that  we  do  today. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  Open-Inn  has  been  fortunate  in  that  we 
have  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our  community.  Our  Board  of  Direc* 
tors  reflects  this  support  in  their  broad  based  membership,  and  in  their  will- 
ingness to  give  many  hours  of  their  time  volunteering  for  various  duties  on  be- 
half of  Open-Inn.  We  have  taken  our  responsibilities  seriously  and  have  strived 
Q    Kgo  abf^ve  and  beyond  the  national  goals  that  were  set  by  this  act  We  have 


successfully  linked  with  other  youth  serving  agencies  both  locally  and  nation- 
ally, and  I  was  recently  elected  to  be  the  regional  representative  to  the  National 
Network  of  Runaway  Youth  Services,  To  continue  with  our  work,  Gentlemen, 
we  need  your  help,  I  hate  to  hear  veople  saying,  **he  Is  young,  he  must  wait;  he 
will  have  plenty  of  chancfes".  Without  the  re-authorization  of  the  Kunaway 
Youth  Act  there  may  Just  be  fewer  chances  this  time., 
Thank  you,         -        •  -  .  ^ 

ils.  Jolly.  The  last  panel  this  afternoon  will  b&  Sue  Matheson, 
executive  director,  Xanthos,  in  Alameda,  Calif .  ;  R<Miald  W.  Clement, 
executive  director,  Diogenes  Youth  Services,  Davis,  Calif.;  Cynthia 
Myers,  Metro-Help,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III,  Robbie  Csdlaway,  member, 
Maryland  State  Advisory  Group  and  also,  a  member  of  the  National 
Youth  Work  Alliance,  and  Becky  Davis,  director.  Southern  Area 
Youth  Services  Sr  SAYS.  _  _ 

First,  I  Tvould  like  to  say  that  Senator  l^ralliias  does  sendTiis  apol- 
^ogies.  He  was  unavoidably  called  away  right  now.  He  was  planning 
to  be  here  for  a  paxt  of  the  hearing  today.  And,  as  you  all  know, 
Senator  Mathias  was  an  original  sponsor  of  tlie  JuvenUe  Justice  Act, 
in  1972.  He  was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  when  Senator  Bayh  was  the  chair- 
man. '  • 

They  worked  very  closely  together  over  the^ears.  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator Mathias  feels  as  strongly  about  the  Juvenile  and  Runawuy  Youth 
Act  as  Senator  Bayh  and  many  of  the  otlier  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

Wlien  the  bill  originally  passed  in  1974,  it  was  by  an  overwhehning 
bipartisan  vote  of  88  to  1. 

In  1977,  when  it  was  reauthorized,  it  was  passed  by  unanimous  con- . 
sent.  .  . 

We  hope  that  this  bodes  well  for  1980,  since  we  have  gone  uphill 
.and  we  are  going  to  keep  going  uphill. 

The  House  has  been  just  as  generous  with  their  votes,  also.  In  1974, 
the  House  passed  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  by  a  vote  of  329  to  5. 

Then,1n  1977,  the  vote  was  389  to  5. 

So,  we  have  made  a  lot  ofheadwayj)nJt)oth  sides. 
—  Welcome  this  moriiingrXet  us  start^out  with  Sue  Matheson,  the 
executive  director  of  Xanthos. 

Sue?    .        /  ^'  

:2ASEL^I^lt^BBm-Ct^^  STATE 
ADVISOEY  OEOTJP;  SUE  MATHESON,  EXECUTI.TE  DIBECTOE, 
XAHTHOS,  ALAMEDA^  CAUF.;  C7HTHIA  HTEB8,  UETBO-HELP, 
INC.,  CHICAGO,  ILL;  BECKY  DAVIS,  SIBECTOB,  SOTJTHEBN  ABBA 
YOUTH  SERVICES;  AND  BONAID  W.  CLEMENT,  EXECUTIVE 
SIBECTOB,  DIOGENES  TOUTH  SERVICES,  DAVIS,  CAUF. 

Ms.  Matheson.  Thank  you. 

I  am  here  as  chairperson  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services,  speaking  on  behalf , of  our 
membership. 

You  have  heard  today  12  individuals  whp  are  members  of  the  na- 
tional netwprk.  Our  membership  which  founded  tlie  first  runaway 
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services  nationwide  has  increased  their  service  deliverv  system  over 
the-  past  13  years  so  that  currently  our  members  are  largely  multi- 
service delivery  centers  in  community-bctsed  settings.  ' 

As.  an  .example,  I  am  director  of  a  community-based  agency  in 
California  which  is  impacted  by  the  total  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
liriduehcy  Prevention  Act. 

'We  have ,a  status  offender  program  that  was  started  under  the  dein- 
stitutionalization -of  status  offender  initiative  but  of  the  Office^ 

Locally,  I  have  seen  .programs  such  as  the  children  in  custody  initia- 
tive make  treinendous  changes' for  the 'children  that  we  serve. 

Additionally,  the  work  done  by  tiie  assessment  centers  program 
currentlylf  linded  under  the  institute,  will  have  an  impact  on  the  types 
of-programs-we^illbedesifiiing^rthcfuturer  ^  ^  " 

The  .iiSportance  of  the  Juvenile.  Justice  Act  and  Senator  Bayh^s 
role  is  not  to  be  disputed.  I  am  here  with  a  clear  mandate  from  our 
membership  to  let  you  know  that  we  collectively  support  the  passage 
of  S.  2441,  and  commend  Senator  Bayli  for  his  continued  efforts. 

We  have  submitted  a  written  statement  for  the  record.  I  will,  there- 
forej  briefly  highlight  some  of  the  key  areas-wejwish  to  comment  on. 

First,  we  are  gravely  concerned  over  the  renaming  of  the  act  as  the 
Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  6t  1980. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Let  me  just  correct  that.  The  same  point  came  up  yes- 
terday. We  did  not  rename  llie  act  The  act  will  still  be  entitled  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
by  this  legislation.  .  '  . 

Ms.  Matiiesok.  It  is  a  very  important  issue  because  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  actris  based  on  tlie-prdVention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Ms.  Jolly.  You  are  correct.  ' 

Ms,  Matheson.  It  is  important  for  us  at  a  local  program  level  and 
for  the  funding  flow  for  that  spirit  and  emphasis  to  remain. 

Ms,  Jolly.  The  bill  S.  2441,  is  just  a  minor  amendment  to  the  over- 
all law.  We  will  still  have  the  major  portion  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  retained. 

We  appreciate  that  comment  I  know  the  Senator  was  interested 

about  that  yesterday,  too.  .   •   •  

— Ms7^f3mn5So??rOne  of  the  suggestions  that  we  have  offered  regard- 
ing the  whole  issue  of  the  violent  juvenile  offender  is  that  you  con-- 
siaer  establishing  a  new  title.  As  title  III,  the  Runaway  Youth  Act, 
provides  for  specific  services,  there  could  additionally  be  a  special  title 
for  the  violent  juvenile  offender. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very  small  number  of  offenders  wo  are 
talking  about,  and  still,  there  seems  to  be  a  clamor  from  the  public 
-  to  do  something  about  it  ,  ^ 

Unfortunately,  this  tends  to'^mean  "lock"  kids  up."  There  are  other 
more  creative  ways  of  looldiig  at  treatment  of  the  violent  juvenile 
.  offender.  If  it  were  under  a  separate  title,  that  might  be  conducive  to 
some  program  planning,  other  than  just  institutionalization* 

Ms.  Jolly.  Senator  Bayh  is  opposed  to  institutionalization  of  any- 
one who  hasp^t  committed  a  crime. 
Ms.  JIatiiesok.  Bight.  We  nre  talking  about  institutionalization  as 
.  being  the  only  treatment  modality  for  violent  offendere.^  Tliere  are 
'  othef  ways  to  work  with  kids  who  nave  committed  violent  crimes. 


Ms.  Jolly.  Right.  Senator  P^ayh  has  never  proposed  that  institu- 
tionalization is  the  only  answer  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fapt,  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that  he  wants  to  bring 
this  topic  to- the  forefront  is  because  it  appears  as  though  the  iredia 
and  some  social  welfare  people  and  people  in  the  psychology  field  and 
educationJield,  do  focus  on  tliis  issue  of  violent  offenders. 

I  know  Senator  Bayh  and  I  realize  that  violent  offenders  are  a  very 
ffiall  jperiSentago  of  our  entire  populktioh  of  youngsters  in. the  juvenile 
justice  system,.  •  > '  • 

Ms*  Matheson.  Yes,  1  agree*  \  • 

Ms.  Jolly,  But  I  believe  whHt  the  Senator  expected  in  doing  that  was 
to.receive  adefquate  information  oh  how  nyiny  people  there  were  who 
\vere  violent  olFenders  and  how  much  money  dp  \ve  hayeJojiseJnjQur 
system  for  them  so  we  coulH  Ifor  once  put  a  lid  on  the  myth  that  the 
majority^  of  our  young  people  are  yioknt  offenders.  Our  you^ 
are]  making  accomplishments  lilce  beiSg  ^^hildren's  Express 
ers"  like  Mara  Lozier  that  you  heard  testify  this  morning. 

It  is  a  problem  that  I  hope  we  all  get  to  work  with. 

Ms.  iLvTiiESON.  Yes;  "we  would  d&  very  supportive  of  that  clarfi- 
catiop.         -  - 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  a  couple  of  other  issues  that  we  are  con* 
cerned  about.  One  of  the  areas  is.around  the  OfRcejtself  and  the  testi- 
mony you  heard  this  morning  regarding  funding  flow  problems  arid 
slowdowns.  The  staffing  pattern  has  always  been  a  critical  issue  for  the 
Office.. 

We  would  hope  that  in  light  of  the  recommendation  to  increase 
fundSj  there  would  be  an  appropriate  increase  in  the  staff  of  the  Office 
in-order  to  movethe^fundsin'a'iiwr^tiinety 'manner. 

I  know  you  have  mentioned  this  concern  also.  In  another  matter  we 
are  aware  that  the  House  Budget  Committee  has  eliminated  funding  at 
this  point  for  LEAA  and  we  bolieve  that  this  warrants  attention. 

In  light  of  any  concurrence  by  the  Senate,  we  suggest  that  the  auton- 
omy of  0 J JDP  is  absolutely  critical  at  this  time.  1  

.JEe-TCGommend  that-€ongfeSs  consider  the  maintenance  of  effort 
moneys  be  salvaged  since  they  are  critical  at  this  point  to  the  entire 
amount  of  funds  that  juvenile  justice  programs  have  to  v;ork  with.  .  ^ 

Something  of  special  interest  that  Senator  Bayh  has  introduced  in 
S.  2441  we  heartily  support  Too  often  we  in  the  field  hav^e  found  that 
pat  solutions  to  complicated  juvenile  delinquency  proventipn  problems 
are  adopted  due  to'mass  media  exposure,  when  something  becomes 
"popular"  because  it  has  received  television  coverage. 

These  kinds  of  programs  tend  to  be  replicated  all  over  the  country, 
based  on  the  publicity  they  receive.  Therefore,  we  are  very  supportive 
of"the  provision  for  •a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  Kahway  juvenile 
awareness  project. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you.  I  know  that  Senator  Bayh  was  interested  in 
that  too,  because  this  program  has  been  controversial. 

It  would  be  very  faenSScial  to  have  at  least  that  Federal  Juvenile 
J ustice  Office  do  a  detailed  evaluation  and.see  where  we  go  from  there. 

According  to  Senator  Bayh's  proposal  at  least,  wfe  would  require 
that  investigation  be  completed  within  6  months  of  the  act's  passage. 

Ms.  Matheson.  We  can  probably  defer  our  locafpolice  ana  proba? 


'   ^  .    218  . 

tioh;  departments  from  adapting  this  program,  until  a  full  evaluation 
iscompleted.  /  ^ 

"Ms;  JoixY.  Yes.  '    ,  ,       ,      ,  J   J    ^  • 

Ms.  Mathesok.  As  Senator  Bayh  has  acknowledged  and  we  m  the  > 
field' Kiiow,  community-based  organizc^tions  have  continually  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  assist  in  the  Federal  Government's  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  efforts.  *      ,       ^  j 

We  suggest  that  this  be  highlighted  to  a  greater  degree  ^and  spe- 
.cifically,  that  a  set-aside  of  75  percent  of  funds  bo  mandrt^  mjhejict 
-46^be-a^ributed  by  the  States' to  local,;nonpr6fit  commumty-based 

organziations.  i        .  .     .  •  ^ 

You  have  heard  about  the  increased  competition  m  California  lor 
--f  unds^due  toimpendiog  cutbacks.  Many  other  States  and  local  juris- 
dictions are  in  the  same  situation.  The  truth  is  that  at  the  local  level 
_and:.the_StateJevel,  we.ari>  increasingly^^going  to  be  in  competition 
with  police  deparments  and  probation  departments  and  their  traai- 
tiohal  servipes.  .    v  j 

For  prevention  efforts,  we  need  to  have  community-based  programs 
'  strengthened  through  the  JJDPA. 

Ms.  JotLvT  Yes.  .  ■  ^  11 

Ms.  Mathesox.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  restate  that  we  are  in  full 
concurrence  with  the  5-year  authorization  and  the  funding  level  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Bayh.  ^  ;  •  ^  ^ 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  comments  of 
the  national  network.  I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  membera  can 
attest  to  the  impact  that  the  JJDP  has  had  on  the  young  people  we 
work  with  on  a  aaily  basis.                                  ^  xi.     i.  • 

We  urge  you  to  continue  these  efforts  and  we  support  the  extension 
of  this  unique  and  vital  youth  legislation. 
•Thank  you.  ,  - 

Ms.  JoiLLY.  Thank  you  very  much.  — ^  -;r^ 

HElon-eiementr^xerativrairectofrDm        louth  Services,  and  also 


ft  member  of  the  national  network. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EONAID  W.  CLEMEHT 

Kr.  Clement.  Thank  you.  , .    \  « 

I  would  like  to  mention,  I  am  speaking  from  over  8  years  expenejice 
in  providing  services  to  runaways  and  otherwise  homeless  youth.  My 
experience  is  both  as  an  agency  director  and  as  a  counselor  working 
directly  with  troubled  youth  and  families.  ^     i ,  u 

I  am  here  today  in  my  capacity  as  chairperson  of  the  network  s  puD- 
lic  policy  committee.  I  would  like  to  concur  with  some  amendments 
-and  propose  others,  specifically  regarding  the  Runaway  and  Home- 

^^m^Sition  of  tb>  naHonal  .network  is  that  th^  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  sh<.ald  be  reauthorized  without  major  modi- 

^^^hink  there- has  been  adequate  testimony,  both  yesterday  and 
today,  atfestin^.to  the  fact  that  thjs  legislation  is  working.  W6  believe, 
itishouldbeallowedtocontinuetodosomuchasis. 
—        There  have  been  some  chants  iS  the  field,  even  m  the  last  3  years. 
'  ^    We  believe  the  act  diould  reflect  these.  >  ^        .    ,       •  ' 

^     The  most  striking  changes.have  to  do  with  the  increasingly  serious 
n  f  ir>iature  of  the  problems  that  young  people  are  brin^g  to  us,  and  tUe 

yyt  •  .  .   


changing  natuve  of  our  services  that  we  must  deliver  in  order  to 
eflfectively  respond  to  their  needs. 

J  need^not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  degree  of  these  problems.  Many 
speakers  today  have  effectively  outlined  how  troubled  these  young 
people  are.    ^  *  •  / 

One  of  the^nlost  striking  asi>ects  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  homeless  youth.  Nationally,  as  many  as  40_^gercent^of  the 
,young_.people--now  l>eing  served  by  runaway  centers  can  oiily  be 
described  as  'hojneless.'  .  .  .   -         .  ^ 

These  youth  need  longer  tem  assistance,  l^ey  need  more  special- 
ized services,  rhey  need  employment.  They  heed  longer  term  housing. 
They  need  transition  to  independent  living, 

^   At  tliiis  tiiSe,  in  this  country,  runaway  centers  are  the  only  service 
system  moving  to  respond  to  the  need  of  homeless  youth. 
''  Wo  wholeheartedly  applaud  the-change-in-  the  title  of °the  act  to 
recognize  homeless  youtn  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  tilthoufjh  runaway  centers  have  be- 
come  much  more  involved  in  serving  chese  troubled  young  people, 
our  primary  mission  remains  to  reconcile  family  diffei-ences  and  to 
return  young  people  to  their  family  homes. 

Within  my  omi  agency  in  California,  nearly.  80  percent  of  the 
young/people  we  sen'e  return  to  their  family  homes. 

In  over  50  percent  of  all  instances  the  parents  are  actively  par- 
ticipating in  tamily  counseling.- 

On  a  national  basis,  at  least  40  percent  of  the  young  people  served 
by  runaway  centers  do  not  need  to  be  sheltered  but  can  receive  counsel- 
ing and  other  services  on  a  drop  in  basis. 

I  tliink'in  tliis  Year  when  thtjre  is  so  much  concern  about  the  family 
and  .supporting  the  family,  it  is  important  to  pomtout  that  runaway, 
centers  are  domif  ^^xf^oHent  jokxE^smp}SnFt4ng^ 

We  would  propose  an  amendment  to  the  le^slation  which  would 
change  all  reierenceS  to  runaway  houses  to  runaway  centers:  " 
*  There  have  been  many  comments  today  pointing  out  how  runaway 
.centereJmy.e.divei^ifiedJWvices,  how  we  are  linking  with  social  wel- 
fare, juvenile  justice,  and  mental  health  systems. 

As  the  problems  of  our  young  people  become,  more  diverse  to  our 
responses  to  these  needs,  we  think  it  is  only  appropriate  that  the  act 
state  thafe  we  are  runaway  centers  in  fact. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  on  some  funding  issues.  We  would  sup- 
port increasing  the  grant  size  to  $150,000.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
nmaway  centers  are  very  good  at  developing  other  sources  of  funding 
and  scrounging  to  make  sure  that  services  are  provided.  But  there  are 
limits  to  even  what  we  can  do.  If  we  want  to  provide  effective  services, 
a  grant  limit  of  $150,000  is  certainly  appropriate. 

In  keeping  with  that,  we  would  also  propose  that  the  upper  limit 
in  the  program  budget  be  increased  to  $300,000.  We  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  a  limit,  because  that  supports  community  base4 
programing.  ^  J   \ 

The  veiy  essence  of  the  ninaway  center  is  that  we  are  linked  with 
and  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  communities.  An  upper  limit  helps 
promote  that  " 

The  increase  in  the  limit  from  $150,000  to  $300,000  is  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  programs  as  they  exist  in  the  field  at  this  time. 
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Wft  would  also  think  that  it  is  very  important  to  immediately  in- 
cJSrhe  authfriS  to  $35  millio'n  Aough  autJomaUon  , 
not  always  directly  linked  to  appropriations,  we  would  hopejat  the 
.  committ^  would  be  receptive  and  b^icreasmg  the  a"XnmS 
deinonstratc  a  genuine  commitment  to  servmR  rmiaway  and  homeless 

"^°^e  a?e  ve"^^^^  toward  tiie  -tabli  tont^of  run- 

away centers  throughout  the  Nation.  )Ve  recognize  tliat  this  can  only  . 
be  done  with  an  increase  in  funding,    i  Wmiila  or 

We  are  very  wary  of  any  major  increases  m  the  f undmg  formula  or 
apptSach  at  this  time,  without  a  majot  increase  m  the  appropriatioM. 
^•f  his  is  a  delicately  balanced  system.  Any  maior  changes  could  simply 
.    ■  create  chaos  and  result  in  poor  services  for  children.  - 

We  would  like  to  recommend  that  part  C  o.  the  act  ^l»ch  .^uthori^e^ 
 ^.-the-President-to-develoD-plans Jon-transfec.ofjhe^ct  either  to  the_ 

ACTION  Agency  or  to  OJJDP  be  deleted.  v     j  " 

v7e  believi  that  the  Youth  Development  Bureau  has  <ione  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  aamini?tering  the  act,  and  although  somewhat  belatedly, 
it  appears  that  HEW  and  the  administration  are  now  supporting  this 

is,  the  Dvogram  works  and  we  think  we  can  keep  it  in  HEW, 
at  least  for  the  nekt  period  of  reauthorization. 

Ov^r  tlie  last  2  days  there  have'been  many  comments  about  what 
good  work  we  are  doing  in  reducing  the  numW  of  juvenile  defend- 
•  .-ers.  In  particular,  we  have  seen  dramatic  decreases  m  the  numbers 
of  status  offenders.  ^  .      _    ,  „  ^^^^  fiio 

Unfortunately,  too  often,  when  we  remove  status  offenders  irom  the 

juvenile  iisticeWlh^^e^^  ^ 

In  thVp^rts  of  the  country  where  runaway  c^nters-^xist,  Uiey  ay 
in  fact  the  alternative.  Runaway  ccpter?  have  proven  th.?t  ^tatus  of- 
 ^fenders^nd-other70utlrimn:isis  can  be  effectively  helped  m  nonsecure 

"^'irKnus  of  deinstitutionalizatioii  of  status  offenders,  we  are  the 
niodel  m!stond  ready  to  work  with  Senator  Bayli  and  the  committee 
Ky  way  to  move  forward' on  the  speedy  and  inv.goratmg  reauthor- 
ization for  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appeap  today. 
Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  CuiMENT.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  Jolly.  Cynthia  Myers. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CYNTHIA  MYEHS 

Ms.  Myers.  I  am  Cyntliia  Myers,  executive  .'^.i^^'^^'^.^owf  ?n  Pht 
.     Help,  Inc.  National  Runaway  Switchboard,  which  is  located  in  Chi- 

wSlt  to  thank  the  committee  for  «f  "PF'^^u^ity  to^h^^^ 
Recognizing  that  this  is  the  end  of  2  days  worth  of  l»earings,  I 
would^fke  yfu  to  know  that  I  am  going  to  provide  you  with  some 
information  that  you  haven't  heard  before.  ^  i 

T^National  Runaway  Switchboard  is.the  tfj«<^o^^^ 
rt    nications  procram  for  runaways  and  their  families.  I  would  like  to 
FR?r  h^SnbyS^Srmth  you  a  few  of  the  calls  received  by  the  National 
Runaway  Switchboard  in  the  past  couple  of  months, 

___.._J._i:  ..^■£^:2j>,q,.,-— .  <— ^ 


^  Amy,  a{re,15,  And  I  want  you  to  note  here  that  the  names  and  loca- 
tions have  betnAltered  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  callers^ 

A:ny,  a^e  15,  came  to  Phoenix  to  get  Away  from  an  abusive  home 
situation^ow^  6  mpnthsJater^^ie  was  working  the  streets  of  Phoenix 
ilslftprostitute  and  regularly  beaten  by  her  pimp. 

She  wanted  to  leave  her  pimp,  but  she  aid  not  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go.  < 

She  called  the  National  Runaway  Switchboard  which  we  refer  to  as 
XRS*  and  the  NRS  volunteer  cpn'ferenced  her  with  a  local  runaway 
center  that  had  a  special  project  to  help  yotmg  prostitutes* 
*  The  center  was  able  to  give  her  housing,  counseling  and  other  long- 
tenn  services. 

Fourtceu^year-olS  Sharon  had  been  repeatedly  abused  sexually  by 
her  father  since  ^he  was  5.  The  local  cnild  welfare  agency  finally 
intervened  and  took  Sharon  out  of  the  family  home. 
^  However,  Sliaron  was  placed  in  a  locked  detention  facility  that 
made  her  feel  like  a  criminal  mther  than  the  victim  that  she  was, 
and  it  was  not  appropriate  to  her  needs.  '  '  .  ' 

Wlien  Sharon  called  the  TtTRS,  she  was  very  depressed  ^nd  con- 
templating suicide.  Through  the  NRS,  Sharon  contacted  a  lopal  runa- 
way shelter  with  tjie  youth  advocacy  component.  One  of  the  advocat^'^ 
was  able  to  arrange  Sharon's  transfer  from  the  detention  facility  to  a 
more  appropriate  setting. 

Dominic,  age  14,  left  his  upstate  New  York  home,  after  his  step- 
fathqr  beat  him  continually  and  permanently  damaged  his  hand. 

After  arriving  in  Philadelphia,* he  went  to  live  with-^  man^htr' 
had  befncnded-^mlf^itra  p      heaTTIie  bus  station.  Although  the  man  - 
was  initially  kind  to  him,  he  soon  forced  Dominic  to  prostitute  himself 
with  friends  the  man  brought  liome*  threatening  to  turn  Dominic  over 
to  the  police  as  a  runaway  if  he  refi'*?cd  tb  cooperate. 

Afraid  of  returning  home  and  having  no  marketable  job  skills, 
Dominic  felt  trapped  m  this  life  of  degredation.  The  NRS  was  able  to 
place  a  conf<^rence  call  to  a  local  nniaway  center  which  agreed  to  help 
Dominic  leave  the  apartmjmt  where  he  was  staying  and  arrange  per- 
manent foster  placement  for'him. 

The  National  Runaw  «y  Switchboard  acts  as  a  confidential  toll  free, 
24-hour,  7-day-a-week,  information  referral  and  orisis  intervention 
telephone  service  for  young  people  who  have  run  away  from  home, 
been  thrown  out  or  are  considering  leaving  home. 

The  National  Runaway  Switchboard^s  role  is,  to  link  young  people 
with  the  resources  that  provide  service  nee.ded  by  the  caller. 

Since  its  inception,  in  1974,  the  NRS  has  served  over  486,000  teens 
and  their  families. 

 Lvv^ant  you  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  think  about  this  number=r 

486,aoa  teens. 

More  recentVin  calendar  year  1979,  the  NRS  served  143,796  people. 

Of  this  number,  77.3  perc(/nt  were  from  runaways. 

And  18.8  percent  were  from  young  people  who  had  not  left  home; 
3.9  percent  were  from  throwa\yays,  Throwaways,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  are  young  people  who  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
homes  or-  who  are  otherwise  homeless  youth. 


i 

The-National  Runaway  Switchboard  maintains  an  up-to-date  list 
of  over  7,000  agencies  throughout  the  country  whojerve^voimg j^ople. 
-T^is^  listing  includes  ihany  slielters,  group  h6ihes,,conmiunity  mental 
health  centers,  counseling  agencies,  medical  chnics,  and  any  other 
agency  that  meets  the  ^eeds  of  runaways  on  the  road  or  in  the  home 

*^"Ee"t&n  a  third  of  the  caUers  to  the  National  Runaway  Switch- 
board makes  some  contacjt'with  their  families. 

In  tMSftype  of  call,  a,  young  person  on  the  road,  calls  the 
with  a  message  that  theV  ,want  to  be  delivered  to  either  their  parent 
or  puardian.  Most  messages  take  the  form  of  something  positive  o^ 
neutral  such  as,  "I'm'OK.  Don't  worry.  I'll  be  home  soon.' 

Some  famUies  and  runaways  have  delivered  up  to  five  messages 
back  and  forth  to  each  oUier  before  they  have  ajgreed  to  meet. 

The  National  Runaway\  Switchboard  also  maintains  statistics  on 
the  calls  received  and  the  types  of  referrals  made. 

Our  1979  statistics  released  just  this  week,  show  some  disturbmg 
changes.  The  number  of  calls  from  young  people  who  Iiave  been 
thrown  out  of  their  homes  hak  increased  tremendously. 

During  1976,'  1.8  percent  \pf  the"  total  calls  received  were  from 

throwaways.                     \.        ,  '  „ 
By  1979,  that  percentage  has\3umped  to  3.9  percent.  _   

In  child  abuse,  both  lAysical  and  sexual,  the  increase  is  even  more 

-  -devastating-.  Tllg-^ltlimSl^Runiiway  Switchboard  is  receiving  nearly 

four -.times  as  mfitny  calls  concerning  child- abuse  as  were  received  6 

^Ito  1976,  onri  iercent  of  the  totial  calls  taken  by  NRS  ^^ere  chi).|^ 

abuse  related.    /  \    ,     „ -      ^"•.xn.-i  o  k 

WhUe,  ui  IWy  that  figure  jumped  to  3.5  percent.  While  3.5  per- 
cent may  seem  like  a  small  percentage  at  first  glance,  it  translates  into 
approximately  3,033  teenagers  just  last  year.        "  . 

We  know  thit  certainly  not  all  of  the  child 'abuse  victims  call.  In 
fact,  a  small,  percentage  of  chijd  abuse  victims  recognize  the  problem 

and  ask  for  help.  '   ,    ,  •        .       ."^  i         j  i  „ 

••  On  the  brighter  side,  the  NRS  finds  that  young  people  spend  less 
time  a^ay  frob  home  before  they  call  for  help.  Three  years  ago,  the 
average  runa^tay  spent  a  week  on  the  road  before  making  contact 

with  tlio  NRSl        .  '  ^,  x-vTTvc  -ti.-^ 

Indications/from  1979  data  are  that  runaways  call  the  NRS  within 
3  to  4  days  after  leaving.  Tllis  clearly  indicates  that.if  runaways  and 
-young  peoplrf  who  think  they  have  to  run  away  have  anotiier  option, 
they  will  use  it.  .  .       .  . 

Xmelitioned  earlier  that  the  NRS  keep  a-listing/-of  agencies  who 
serve  runaways  across  the  country.  T  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  there 
are  enough,  programs  available  to  serve  all'runa\vays  who  need  and. 
want  assistance.  ^      - ,  ' 

I  wish  I  could  even  tell  you  there  are  programs  enough  to  serve  a 
majority  of  those  teenagers. 'Unfortunately,  there  are  many,  many 
times  the  NRS  calls  a-  runa\i?ay  program  and  they  are  full. 

There  have  been  tremendous  stndes  made  since.  1974.  ihere  ai-e 
communities  who  never  thought  of  offering  sePvicess  for  nmaways 
who  now  have  some  of  the  best  programs  in  the  country. 
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However,  there  is  ihuch  more  to  be  done.  There  are  major  metropol- 
-itan^arcasJii-this  country  wlio  have  almost  no  available  housing  for 
-  runavrays^  /    .  \ 

.  There  are  other  areas  where  ^the  nearest  runaway  progi-am  is  300 
miles  away,     '  ♦ "[  \ 

i«  tliat  ti 


it  is  for  these  reason^  tliat  tijie  NatibW  Eun  Switchboard 
strongly  ei*  ouragps  a  liig  Jr  celling^f or  funding  of  the  Runaway  and 
'Homeless  Youth  Act        1    .  '  \  • 

^ .  1  recognb&e  that  these  are  not  the  most,  lucrative  of  economic  times, 
However,  historical  and  sociological  research  have  indicated  that  dur- 
ing times  of  economic  stress,  the  incidence  of  family  problem'* 
increases.   .  \  . 

It  IS  extmnely  important  that  the  seivices  available  to  yoiith  ai  d 
theirfoniilies  be  increased,  ^ 

The  National  Runaway  Swtchboard  ana  the  other  youth  develop- 
ment bureau  funded  runaway  prograins  act  most  often  as  entry  points 
of  service  for  a  family  in  trouble. 
The  runaway,  as  we  kno^y,.is  often  the  red  flag  on  the  family,3y 
;  calling  ctho  XltS  or  contacting,  the  runaway  center,  the  runaway  is 
\ai)le  to- obtain" iielp  fSr'tiiemselves,  and  in  most  cases,  for  the  family 
>|bef  ore  something  more  serious  happens, 

\  I  recognize  that  there  are  a,  lot  of  problems  facing  the  couijtry  today, 
and  many  social  problems  that  need  attention.  However,  runaway  and 
familv  problems  are  univereal.  We  know  that  numing  away  knows  no 
^  lx)unaaries,  no  racial  boundaries,  no  economic  boundaries  nor  geo- 
graphic boundaries. 

,  Runaways  and  family  problems  are  serious  issues  that  need  con- 
tinued attention/  ^  ,  ' 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Runaway^  Switcliboard  stronjgly  sup- 
ports the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Jusllce  and  Dehnquency 
Prevention  'Act  and  the  Runaway  and  Hogaeless  Youth  Act. 

The  National  Runaway  Switchboard  further  urges  the  support  of 
an  increase  in  the  funding  ceiling  for  the  Runaway  Youth  Act. 

Wc  also  clearly  support  the  telecommunications  system. 

I  would  like,  in  clasmg,  to  share  with  you  just  one  more  call  from, 
a  young  person  who  has  called.us,. 
_  _  Chris,  a  16V^-year-old  high  school  sophomore^. was  abandoned  by 
her  mother.  She  came  home  from  school  one  day^and  found  that  her 
mother  and  her  mother's  bov  friend  had  emptied  th«  trailer  they  had 
all  lived  in  and  lefC  town  without  a  trace. 

\\Tien  Chris  called  theSSTRS,  she  had  been  wSndering  around  town  in 
sshock  for  3  or  4  days,  v/ith  no  place  to  go  and  a  bad  sore  throat  * 

The  lo.wa  town  she  was  calling  from  did  not  have  a  runaway  shelter. 
But  the  NRS  was  able  to  find  a  local  chapter  of  the  Salvation-Ariny 
that  ^fheed  to  find  Chris  lodging,  medical  care,  to  help  her  find  rela- 
.  tivcs  that  could  take  her  in.  ^ 

The  National  Runaway  Switchboard  receives  calls  from  people  like 
Chris  and  Amy  and  Sharon  and*  Dominic  ail  day  long,  every  day-of  tHe 
year.  On  theif-l^half ,  and  more  importantly,  on  behalf  of  the  young 
people  calling  as  we  sit  here,  I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 
•  ^.Ms.  trt^i^y.  Did  you  hav^  another  example?  You  said  you  had  twa 
"  Ms.  Mt^RS.  I  toi  fim^ed. 
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./M&JorJbfvThknfay^rym 

f       ^    ^        ;^,^TOS^       OFBOKBIE  jCALLAWAY 

'  iit.  GALiAwiT-  Miiry.  Liz.  Thank  you  for  having  me  here  today.  ^ 

4  ScmeKdaypleiaecheckiind:^^  _  .  . 

;v  -        Ms*:  JotLT.  Ethink  it  is  important  to  know  that  this  is  a  reaut^onza- 

tiOT?heanng  on  thej^ai^ 
;  ,k  There  are  pro^^^  people  here  at  this  time  after  being  here  since 

fttSO  in  tie  morning  than  th^^ 
' ' ;  ^  and  hearings  on  a  Constitutional  Convention  Procedures  Act  Juvenile 
'    Justice  has  a  strong  advocacy  coalition*  I  really  think  you  ought  to  give 
^-      ypureelves.  some  pats  on  the  back.  It  is  grissroots  organization  like 

tbx)se  repr^nted:here  today  whcT  have  made  all  the  difference  m  our 

5  /  strength  for  the  ri^hB  6^  •  ' 

.    Mr.  Caixaway.  I  agree.  [Applause.], 

Mary,  three-fourths  of  them  are  my  cousins.  [Laughter.J  ^ 
•  I  am  gdiiig  to  be  brief .  I  win  give^  little  bax;^ 

^^Fstarted  out  working  in  prevention  when  I  coached  some  delinquents 
'  ^    ,  in  softBeHwd  turned  aem  into  Softball  champions. 
'       I  worked  with  serious  offenders  in  the  bowels  of  society  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Children's  Center,  in  Forest  Haven  where  they  house 
mentally  ill<serious5  offenders  in  a  secure;  locked  facility. 

I  have  also  worked  at  Boys  and  Girls  Jlomes  of  Montgomery 
County,  with  serious  offenders  and  delinquents.  The  Boys  and  Girl& 
'  ^    Homes  are  one  of  the  nationally  recoghiz^  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  served.kids  from,  Senator  Mathias'  hometown.  So,  pjease 
make  sure  you  take  that  back  to  him:  t  '  •     a  j 

I  also  hive  been  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Juvenile  Justice  Ad- 
'  I  '  visory  Group  since  1975  when  it  first  started.  We  were  very  rocky  at 
tbat  time.  We  have  done  a  lot  since  then.  It  is  a  little  "rocky  right  now 
^  we  wait  for  the  Governor  to  make  new  appointments,  but  we  are 
'     '  doing  all  right  for  youth  in  Maryland;  _ 

I  am  also  a  staff  member  of  the  National  Youth  Work  Alliance. 
In  this  capadty  I  have  beeft  able  to  travel  across  the  country  and 
-  .    hear  from  youth  workers  across  the  country  as  to  what  they  felt  the 
needs  are  in  the  field  of  youth  work. 

I  think-what  I  want  to  do  is  be  brief.  I  have  a  lot  more  I  coulr  \y 
but  I  want  to  kee^  it  short  ^  ^^^^ 

r  The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is  talk  about  this  bill,  2441. 

I  think  the  best  thing  about  this  bill,  Mary,  and  I  know  you  have  done 
a  lot  of  work  on  it,  is  that  you  didn^t  attempt  to  weaken  this  bill,  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  of  1&74. 

I  think  you  should  be  complimented  and  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
worked  with  you  on  it  diould  also  be  complimented. 

I  think  you  should  be  complimented'  for  maintaining  the  current 
separation  language.  I  don't  think  any  State  should  be  granted  an 
exemption.  .     .        i  ^ 

I  think  yoij  should  be  complimented  for  maintaining  the  current 
monitoring  language.  I  think"  you  should  also  be  complimented  for 
O   aintaining  the  current  respectable  national  and  State  advisory 
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i  don't  think  you,  I  don't  think  the  Senate,  I  don't  think  anyone 
on  this  committee  sliould  back  off  from  any  of  these  issues.' 
~  Ms,  JoixY,  I  will  make  sure  the  **you,"  is  Senator  Bayh  he  is  re- 
-  fertingtoasopposed  tome.  , 

Mr.  Caix.\way«  You  still  have  the  name  plate  up  there  and  it  says, 
^^Senatpr  Bayh,"  '    [  ,  . 

The  original  Juvenile  Justice  Act  had  a  lot  of  in^pact  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  I  think  your  bill — the  Senator's  bill  has  maintained  it. 

There"  aire,  however,  a  couple  of  issues  in  your  bill  that  I  must  ad- 
.  dress,  because  I  disagree  with..them  .wholeheartedly.  One  is  the  ear- 
iimrking  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  money  for  the  serious  offender 
or  the  violent  offender. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake.  All  the  studies  that  I  have  seen  and 
all  the  work  that  I  have  done  in  the  field  tell  me  that  there  are  just 
not  that  many  violent  juvenile  offenders. 

Ms,  JoixY.  What  percentage  do  you  think  there  is?  If  we  were  to 
choose  wanting  to.  link  up  some  of  the  maintenance  of  effort,  crime 
control  moneys  for  violent  offenders,  and/or  serious  offenders,  what 
figure  would  you  say  \yould  be  more  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Cajulaway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  things  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  in  my  testimony  is  a  possible  compromise  to  that  pro- 
vision. I  would  say  that  jthe  actual  violent  offender  population  is  less 
tRan  1  percent  of  the  delinquent  population  in-this  country. 

Letmegoon.^ 

Ms.  Jolly.  Of  course. 

Mr,  Callaway.  I,  have  a  compromise  I  would  like  to  add  to  that 
provisio  •  There  is  another  problem  with  earmarking  it  for  the  violent 
offender.  I  have  operated  a  lot  of  community-based  programs  and  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  community-based  programs  established,  both  with 
OJJ  funds,  LEAA  funds  and  Runaway  Youth  Act  funds. 

There  is  a  difficulty  when  you  go  into  a  community  and  tell  them 
that  you  would  like  to  establish  a  program,  because,  naturally,  they 
are  leery.  One  of  the  major  questions  they  ask:  **Who  are  you  going 
to  serve  in  this  program  ?'' 

If  I,  as  a  program  operator,  were  to  have  to  tell  them  that  my 
funding , source  will  only  allow  me  to  serve  violent  offenders,  these 
five  classification  of  offenders,  I  doubt  very  seriously  that  I  could 
^  open  a  community -based  program  that  can  serve  these  kids. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  tne  only  way  we  are  going  to  serve  these 
kids  and  Keep  them  out  of  prisons  and  keep  them  out  of  institutions 
and  keep  them  out  of  locked,  inhumane  facilities,  is  if  we  serve  them 
in  the  community  in  small  community-based  facilities. 

So,  I  think,  programmatically,  DgJ^ond  just  the  community  ac- 
ceptance, it  is  better  to  serve  these  offenders,  these  type  offenders  or 
whatever  type  in  a  mixed  population,  in  the  community. 

I  thmk  the  definition  of  this  offender  needs  to  be  broadened  so 
that  the  money  can  be  better  spent. 
,  As  written  in  S.  2441,  the  earmarking  of  these  funds  is  to  establish 

"  programs  aimed  to  curb  violent  crimes  committed  by  juveniles,  par- 

ticularly in  areas  of:  One,  identification;  two,  apprehension;  three, 
speedy  adjudication;  four,  sentencing;  and  five,  rehabilitation. 
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Given  my  experience,  the  message  that  will  be  given  to  the  State  - 
funding  conduits,  the  State  planning  agencies,  is  that  these  funds  are 
to  te  used  for:  One,  identification— more  detectives;  two,  apprehen- 
siott-rmore  poUce;  three,  speedy  adjudication— more  prosecutors; 
four,'sentencmg— more  judicial  support.  — 

men  they  ^t  around  to  rehabilitation,  No.  5  on  that-list,  they  are 
eoinir  to  say,  "Well,  wejian^testablislfcommunity  prograins,  so  I  guess 
we  ^^lUaie-to-puTthese  offenders  into  the  more  traditional  prison 

Mary,  liz.  Senators  who  aren^t  here,  you  know  that  doesn't  work. 
It  does  not  work.  It  will  never  work.  .       ,   ^  , 

I  can  offer  a  compromise  so  as  to  not  ]ust  come  m  and  attack  your 
provision.  I  can  offer,  something  that  could  possibly  work. 
Ms.  JoiXY.  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  law  or  «ie  present 
^     provision  that  we  are  amending  that  says  that  m  the  J^tice  bystcm 
/      Improvenwsnt  Act,  which  was  changed  on  December  27,  when  the 
President  signed  it  last,  year,  that  19.5  percent  of  the  overall  total  of  , 
OJAES  appropriation  would  go  to  programs  focusmg  on  juvenUe 
delinquents  as  opposed  to  status  and  nonoffenders?         .  ,  . ,  . 
Mr.  Caixawat.  I  myself  would  have  no  problems  with  that. 
This  is  the  compromise  I  can  offer.  If,  for  some  reason  this  provision  - 
is  to  be  accepted  or  if  it  is  to  come  close  to  acceptance,  taat  we :  one, 
broaden  the  definition  of  offender,  not  strictly  limiting  the  P«>grams 
for  the  violent  offender;  and,two,  earmark  maybe  up  to  half  of  tne 
maintenance  of  effort  money  for  the  serious  offender. 
■  I  am  opposed  to  earmarking  the  money.  Let  me  put  that  up  tront. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  earmark  half  of  it  to  be  used  for  programs 
with  this  broader  definition  of  offender,  and  then,  three,  phase  in  this 
proirram  over  2  years  so  that  no  program  currently  receiving  mainte-  j 
nance-of-effort  money  will  have  to  suffer  an  early  extinction.  . 

I  have  two  additional  areas  of  disagreement  with  this  bill.  1  thmk 
that  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  when  it  talks  about  giving  sep- 
arate and  new  authority  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  JuvenUe 
Justice.  I  fear,  though,  that  this  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  fourth  box  that  we  have  all  talked  about.  I 
realize,  however,  that  there  are  sound  arguments  for  not  going  the 
fourth  box  route,  but  on  a  scale,  the  arguments  for  it  far  outweigh  the 
arguments  against  it.  ,    .  „  ,  j  -  j  „^ 

I  think  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  basically  have  good  ideas  on 
ftuthoritv  for  OJJDP.  The  House  does  establish  a  fourth  box. 

I  feel  the  way  we  can  accomplish  the  best  desired  result  is  to  combine 
the  two  bills  and  give  the  Administrator  all  of  the  authority  that  you 
eive  in  the  Senate  bill  and  also  establish  a  fourth  box. 
LEA  A,  for  some  reason,  dies,  OJJ  can  live  and  OJJ  can  stand  and  De 

evaluated  on  its  own.    .     ..  •  „  „„-.. 

Ms.  JoLLT.  The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  will  contmue  since  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate statute  and  has  a  separate  authorization  as  opposed  to  the 
LEAA,  NIJ.  and  B  JS.  We  are  a  free  standing  statute^  it'fy^c  of^' 
the  President  recommends  on  March  31  no  funding  for  O-TAKS  and 
LEAA  and  if.  by  chance,  the  Congress  approves  it.  I  ^P"'^  estimate 
that  is  a  far-off  chance,  but  if  they  would,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Office 
would  still  be  reauthorized  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  would  continue 
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Mr.  CALL.\WAy.:^But  Mary,  if  we^arecutback  and  we  lose  all'the 
maintcaancerof -effort  mpnelr^  arid  we  lose  all  the  additional  money,  we 
-  .  may- 
Ms.  J oixY.- What  money  are  you  referring  to  ? 
Mr.  Callaway.  In  the  budget  cuts,  if  we  have  to  suffer  because  of 
LE  AA's  past  problem.  ^ 
Ms.  Jolly.  What  is  the  other  area  ? 

Mr.  CallxVWay.  The  maintenance  nioney  and  the  money  we  may 
Jose  in  cuts  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  If  we,  for  some  reason;  have 
to  be  evaluated  with  LEAA  as  the  House  Budcet  Committee  recently 
did,  we  are  going  to  lose.  If  we  not  standiilg  alone  in  the  fourth  box, 
we  will  lose  raads,  '  '  ^ 

We  may  be  still  alive  as  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  but  without  the  proper  funds,  we 
will  be  a  hopeless  cripple. 

Ms.  Jolly.  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Bayh,  who  as  you  know,  also  sits 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  going  to  see  that  he  does  every- 
thing tliat  he  can  to  mcJce  sure  that  we  have  an  adequate  amount  Qf 
funding  for  tlie  Juvenile  Justice  and  Runaway  Youth  Act  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  And  if  something  happens  to  LEAA^  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  will  have  some  alternative  proposals  in  mmd  to  provide  funds. 

Mr.  Call.\way.  I  am  also  sure  the  Senator  has  alternate  proposals. 
^  -      I  want  to  make  sure  that  Senator  Mathias  does  also. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Right.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  all  Senators  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  least  are  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Callaway.  I  figure  that  between  Senator  Mathias  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  Senator  Bayh,  on  the  Democratic  side,  we  can— we 
have  sufficient  force  behind  us.  .  ' 

We  just  touched  on  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  address,  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation.  I  think  the  authorization  levels  in  this  bill 
^  need  to  be  raisiea.  As  Ron  mentioned,  we  never  received  the  funds  that 
.  are  authorized.  We  receive  the  funds  that  are  aporopriated.  If  LEAA 
was  to  die  or  is  continued  to  be  cut  back,  we  need  the  maintenance-of- 
effort  money  to  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

I  think  the  cleanest  way  to  do  that  is  to  raise  the  authorization  levels 
here  and  then  when  it  comes  time  approve  an  appropriation  of  $200 
million  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

I  will  not  continue  tQ  go  on. 

Ms.  Jolly.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  put  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Callaway.  Thanks  a  lot  I  appreciate  it 
Ms.  Jolly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Wo  now  have  Becky  Davis,  director.  Southern  Area  Youth  Services. 
When  Becl^  completes  her  testimony  we  will  turn  to  Valerie  who  is 
accompanyini;  her. 

TESTIMONY  OP  BECKY  DAVIS 
Mk  Davis.  I  am  grateful  to  Senator  Mathias  for  the  opportunity 
to  addr^  the  committee*"  n  xr-.  ^  " 

My  name  is  Becky  Dcvis.  I  am  director  of  SAYt),  Southern  Area 
Youth  Services,  located  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 
^  I  brought  with  me  today  three  youth  clients  f  rgm  my  program.  Val- 
oiie  is  one  of  those  three  clients.  She  does  not  nave  a  prepared  state- 
mjT^  ent  She  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  and  to  answer  any 
Lr\l  v>  lestions  you  might  have.  ^ 
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As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  funded  pro- 
grams,  I  welcome  this  chance  to  tell  ^ou  something  about  our  progiam 
and  to  speak  in  support  of  reauthorization.      .  .  .  u 

I  particularly  am  supportive  of  the  provision  of  reauthorizmff  th^» 
act  for  6  years.  Programs  within  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  system  nave 
been  established  as  vital  service  providers  within  their  coimnunities. 
The  length  of  this  reauthorization  gives  us  a  solid  base  from  which  to 
continue  to  dejiyef^rvices  and  from  wluch  to,  further  develop,  local 
funding^senfc^  "    .  . 

^-Imalso  strongly  supportive  of  the  provision,  section  211,  provid- 
ing possible  additional  funds  for  title  III  programs  from  unobligated 
titlellfunds,  .  " 

The  change  in  the  title  of  the  act  from  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  to 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  is  a  welcome  one.  It  recognizes 
the  changes  iniact  and  image  of  the  population  of  youth  that  we  serve. 

We  no  longer  see  young  people  who  have  run  great  distances  in 
search  of  adventure  or  freedom.  These  young  people  who  enter  our 
program  have  often  left  homes  which  are  very  near  to  SAYS,  some- 
times less'  than  a  mile  away.  While  spme^a.re  still  runa^v^ays,  we  see  a 
lot  of  young  people  who  are  thrown  out  bv  their  parents.  Sometimes 
they  are  th  rowri  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

These  are  youth  in  crisis*  Youth  who  are  reacting  to  sevwe  problwns--^ 
in  their  families,  to  alcoholism,  physical  and  sexufil  abuse  and  divided 
families  torn  by  marital  stress  and  by  economic  pressures. 

With  problems  like  these  we  can  no  longer  just  be  a  shelter  for  run- 
aways. We  have  had  to  grow  to  meet  the  changing  need.  We  have  be- 
come a  comprehensive  service  center  for  youth  and  f amilies^in  cnsis,  a 
link  between  the  disaster  and  the  cure;         .  »  C 

We  are  often  the  only  open  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  only 
,  place  to  turn  Where  the  service  is  provided  before  the  forms  are  filled  ^ 
out* 

The  youth^and*  families  in  the  communities  know  us  and  trust  us  to 
be  accessible  and  to  be  flexible  to  meet  their  emergency  needs  nght 
now,  not  in  2  weeks  when  there  is  a  court  date  free  or  an  appointment 
available. 

This  is  prevention.  Being  there  with  an  immediate  alternative  to  the 
street  I  think  that  the  most  important  thing  I  can  get  across  today,  is 
the  reality  of  the  people  that  we  deal  ^vith.  •    ?    •  i  ji 

The  14-year-old  girl  who  ran  from  her  abusive  father  in  the  middle 
t>f  the  night,  the  l'5-year-old  boy  who  was  picked  up  by  the  police  for 
hitchhiking,  a'  ^irl  who  arrived  at  out  doorstep  9  months  pregnant 
with  no  place  to^go  and  no  medical  services. 

The  neighbor  who  knows  that  the»kids  next  door  are  being  beaten, 
the  school  counselor  who  notices  the  child  who  has  not  been  attending 
school  and  can't  find  out  why,  and  the  brother  and  sister  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  home  and  don't  know  where  to  go. 

There  are  many  other  cases  that  come  to  mind.  The  important  thing 
to  know  Is  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  cases  are  successfully  re- 
solved by  our  program  and  that  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  youth 
away  from  home. 

We  are- a  vital  and  successful  program  and.we  need  and  urge  your 
.  continuing  support. 


-  Bitk  JoixTvThtnk  you  yoiymacU.  ^ 
Ms.  Jout:  VaIerie(Kbir  old  are  you  f 

Yazjouk;  Yeal  go  to  Pirkdale  Junior  High. 
Ms^  J<MCXT*;Wha^ 

]^  Jouif*  How  did  you  get  to  wort  with  Becky  Davis? 
yAijaus.vI^had  ru  I  got  tired  of  being  on  the 

rtnets,  so  I.turned  mi^ 
Ms».  Jollt;  How  old  were  you  wnen  you  first  ran  away  ? 
ViOxsnL  Fourteen. 

Mi  Jolly.  Go  ahead.  -  ^  * . 

Vaixro.  The  police  called  another  service  but  they  couldn't  take  me 
right  then;  "  . 

Idsl  Jollt..  You  didu*t  want  to  go  back'homo  at  the  time  when  the 
I)olioe  picked  you  up?-.  . 

Valerik.  No,  They  took  me  to  SAYS  and  I  stayed  there.  And  from 
there  I  went  to  a  foster  home  and  now  I  am  back  hpme. 

M&iToLLY.  Now  you  are ^ck  home?       ,       -    '  '  \ 

Valerie;  Yes.  :    -r  '      .  , 

Ms.  JoLi^T.  How  is  it  working  out  now?  Is  it  a  little. better? 

Vaixrie/  a  little  better,  but  thin^  are  not  working  right.  ^ 

Ms..  JoLiiT,  I  hope  you  will  he  ame  to  work  out  some  of  your  frus- 
trations with  Becky's  help.  . 

Thank.  y9u  very  much.  We  really  eppreciate  your  participation.  I 
beUeye  if  just  one  person  is  helped  by  everything  we  have  said  here 
today,  that  one  is  well  worth  all  of  our  j  oint  efforts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  record  \jill  remain  open  for  2  week^.  If  you  have  anv  other  ma- 
terials that  you  want  to  have  placed  in^  the  record,  send  a  copy  to 
^Senator  Bayh^s  <^ce.  . 

The  American  Legion  has  sent  Senator.Bayh  a  letter  this  morning, 
noting  their  longstanding  concern  over  juvenile  crime  across  the. 
country.  That,  was  the  basis  of  their  support  in  1974,  for  the  act.  The 
letter  wiU  be  placed  in  the  record.  It  is  from  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Legiislative  Commission,  Mylio  Kraja. 

Also  Congressman  Mitchell,  a  Democrat  from  the  Seventh  District 
of  Maryland,  has  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record  which  will  be 
included.  '  s.^  * 

MsrJoLLT.  Gov.  James  Hunt,  representing  the  National  Governors^ 
Association,  has  provided  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

We'  will  put  in  the  record  also,  a  copy  of  Gov.  Jim  Hunt's  news 
conference  release.  I  think  it  might  be  particularly  appropriate  to 
read  a  portion  of  it  at'this  timeL 

It  is  dated  Wednesday,  March  26. 

I  want  to  announce  today  my  opposition  to  the  House  Budget  Committee's 
propoMl  to  totaUy  eliminate  funding  for  LEAA. 

I  hare  said  repeatedly  in  recent  weeks  that  I  support  President  Carter's  call 
for.  a  balanced  Federal  budgjet  for  fiscal  t&SXf  and  I  continue  to  sui^rt  that  goaL 

I  dcm't  believef  that  there  is  a  single  Federal  program,  including  LEAA,  that 
J  '  'Kild  be  immune  to  reduction  as  we  try  to  balance,  tbe-budget  But  tljfe  Budget 
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Committee's  recommendation  would  totally  eliminate  the  only  Federal  money 
that  North  Carolina  dnd  other  States  receive  for  fighting  crime. . 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  LBAA's  emphasis  shift  toward  programs  that 
prevent  and  reduce  crime.  I  am  talking  about  law  enforcement  training  anq 
education,  speedy  trials.  Improved  court  administration,  community  programs 
for  juveniles.  alternaUve  schools,  restitution,  ^nd  career  criminal  prosecutions. 

The^  are  the  kinds  oif  Investments  that  can  keep  us  from  having  to  spend  far 
more  money  In  the  TQture  on  such  tilings  as  prison  construction,  the  Wring  of 
more  LEAAofUcers  ^nd  purchase  of  equipment    •         *     ,     ^       ^  ^. 

Another  imporUnt  point  to  consider  Is  that  Congress  has  already  made  drasUc 
reductions  In  the  LBAA  budget  from  $000  million  In  fiscal  im  to  something 
Uke$400mllllon  In  fiscal  year  1»80.  .     tw,    *     s  r^4^^ 

I  have  already  talked  by  telephone  with  James  Mclntyre,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  about  this  matter.  I  told  him  yesterday  that  I  under- 
stood that  some^cuts  In  LEAA  may  be  required  if  a  balanced  budget  Js  to  be 
'achieved 

I  also  expressed  to  him  my  hope  that  the  admlnlstratlou  would  support  some 
continued  funding  for  LEAA,  particularly  In  such  areas  as  juvenile  crime  and 
crime  prevention.  ,      '         ^    \  ,  ,  ^  t.i^ 

During  the  next  few  days,  tlie  Governor  will  contact  otheV  administration 
officials  and  leaders  of  Congress  and  make  his  views  known  to  them.  I  believe 
we  can  have  a  balanced  bydget  next  year  without  completely  dismantling  worth- 
while programs  such  as  those  for  juvenile.  . 

As  you  know,  the  Govertior  is  tlic  Chair  of  the  Committee  of  Gov- 
ernoi-s  tluit  impacts  a  lot  on  what  we  arc  working  for.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  someone  who  was  willing  to  call  up  the  Director  of  OMB 
on  our  behalf,  on  children's  behalf  and  on  young  people's  behalf  for 
our  juvenile  justice  program. 

So,  tlierc  is  hope.  Thank  you.  We  are  going  to  adjourn  the  hearing 
today,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Since  tliis  is  a  full  committee  hearing,  the  next  process  will  then 
be  convening  a  judiciary  committee  marKup  on  the  bill  which  should 
take  place  the  latter  part  of  April. 

Thank  you  very  much.  *  .       s     i  • 

[Whereupon,  at  1  loO  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  tp 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[The  . prepared  statements  of  Ms.  Callawav,  Ms.  Matheson,  with 
attachiuents,  r>Is.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Clement  follows:] 

Pbepab^  Statement  of  Bobbie  Callaway 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  this  committee,  my  name  Is 
Robbie  Callaway  and  I  have  been  asked  to  testify  before  you  on  a  subject  that 
Is  veo'  dear  to  my  heart-^uvenlle  .Justice,  and  the  Prevention  of  DeUnquency. 

My  experience  In  this  area  dates  back  to  1969  when.  nothtnK  more  than  a  kid 
myself.  I  look  a  group  of  neighborhood  delinquents  and  turned' them  Into  the 
Prince  Georges  County  SoftbaU  champions  three  years  straight.  Early  on  I 
learned  about  delinquency  prevention  and  how.  not  giving  up  on  a  kid  can  help 
tarn  him  around. 

My  experience  then  turned  to  work  In  an  Institution  as  I  coordinated  the 
University  of  Mao'land's  volunteer/intern  Program  for  Forest  Haven  of  the 
D.C.  Children's  Center.  This  work  In  a  partially  secure  Institution  took  me  Into 
the  extreme  l^owels  of  society  as  I  observed  dally  what  life  In  an  Institution 
can  do  to  hopeless  souls.  Many  of  these  youngsters  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
l>oth  mentallyJU  and  caught  up  In  the  Justice  system.  ^  • 

Upon  graduation!  from  college  I  began  work  as  a  live  In  counselor  In  a  LEAA 
Ifundwi  shelter  home  In  Montgomery  County.  Eventually  I  became  Director  of 
Shelter  Care  for  Boys*  and  Girls*  Homes  of  Montgomery  County,  Inc.  which  Is 
a  nationally  recognized  organltatlon  with  a  number  of  programs  that  began 
with  LEAA.  OJJDP  and  Runaway  Touth  Act  funds. 
In  my  many  youth  worker  roles  I  have  worked  directly  with  a  great  number 
)    r  youngsters  and  their  families.  a 
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I  luive  also  bad  the  pleatfurc  of  serving  on  the  Maryland  Juvenile  Justice  Ad- 
visory Group  from  It's  roclo*  Inception  In  1075  to  Its  position  of»  respfectablUty 
today.  I  am  currently  the  Chairperson  of  the  SAG  Grant  Review  Sub-Committee 
and  have  served  as  the  Chairperson  of  the  Bylaws  Sub-Committee.  Further  Sub- 
Committee  work  Includes  the  Standards  and  Law  Legislation  Sub-Committees. 

I  am  currently  employed  as  the  Director  of  the  Advocacy  Unit  of  the  National  , 
Youth  Work  Alliance^  one  of  the  naUon'a  largest  membership  orgaalzatlonB  for 
youth  serving  agencies. 

My  testimony  today  reflects  this  varied  youth  service  background  as  I  attempt 
to  audress  keyJssues  In  the  Federal  Juvenile  Justice  ActUiat  will  ultimately*  have 
the  most  Impact  ou  youth  and  their  families  on  the  local  Ivl'el. 

Congress  and  partlculatly  many  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  deserve  a 
special  thanks  for  past  efforts  which  created  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  DellnQuency 
Prevention  Act.  Thanks  to  you  many  youngsters  have  not  had  to  experience  the 
loneliness  and  deprivation  associated  with  bcoure  confinement  and  Instead  have 
experienced  community  based  programs  which  have  \\'orked  to  re-unlte  these 
.   youngsters  with  their  families.  •  ^ 

lu  this  vein  of  strong  support  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  I  would  like  to  address  three  areas: 
I'lisues  I  support  in  S.  2441 

Issues' I  do  not  support  in  S.  2441 
IIL  Issues  not  addressed  icC^S.  2441 

I.  ISSinCS  8UFP0BTED  IN  8.  2441 

The  main  strength  of  S.  2441  is  that  It  does  not  attempt  any  dramatic  overhaul  of 
the  extrumeo  successirl  Juvenile  JuHtice  and  DeUmiuency  Prevention  Act.  Con- 
spicuously absent  from  this  bill  are  such  regressive  moves  as : 

A.  Any  attempts  to  weaken  the  compliance  nmndates  of  the  act. 

B.  Any  attempt  to  weaken  the  mandate  of  separation  of  Juveniles  from  adults. 
No  exemptions  should  be  granted  for  any  state. 

C.  Any  attempt  to  lessen  the  need  for  on-going  monitoring  of  .Institutions  and 
compliance. 

D.  Any  attempt  to  limit  the  State  Advisory  Group  and  National  Advisory 
Committee.  In  Sees.  207  and  208,  S.  241  also  admirably  transfers  review  power  ror 
Special  EmphaslH  programs  from  the  State. Planning  Agencies  to  the  State  Advi- 
sory Groups.  From  my  service  as  jrrant  review  chairperson  for  the  Maryland  State 
Advisory  Group  I  can  unequlvocably  state  that  the  State  Advisory  Groups  are 
much  more  attuned  to  the  programmatic  needs  of  juveniles  than  are  the  State 
Pknnlng  Agencies. 

To  further^  strengthen 'the  StPte  Advisory  Groups  it  is  my  feeling  that  the 
Sciiate  should  oppose  both  the  House  language  decreasing  the  number  of  SAG 
members  to  15»  and  the  other  changes  In  SAG  composition.  The  Senate  should, 
however,  support  the  House  language  which  substitutes  shall  for  may. 

XL  IBBUKS  NOT  BTTPP0BTX3  IH  8.  2441 

As  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  staff  Involved  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill 
It  Is  somewhat  difficult"  to  criticize  lt»  but  there  are  three  areas,  besides  the 
name  change,  that  deserve  close  scrutiny. 

A.  Sec.  211(b)  of  S.  2441  may  be  a  serious  mistake.  Earmarking  the  entire 
maintenance,  of  effort  funding  "for  programs  aimed  to  curb  violent  crimes  com- 
mitted by  juveniles,  namely,  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
and  arson  Involving  bodily  harm,  particularly  ^  the  areas  of  Identification, 
apprehension,  speedy  adjudication,  sentencing,  and  rehabilitation/' 

First,  all  major  studies  and  my  direct  work  In  the  field  tell  me  that  the 
number  of  violent  juvenile  offenders  Is  simply  not  that  large  a  number.  I  agree 
with  SenatoFl)ayh*s  statement  In  the  March  10,  Congressional  Record  that 
**the  problem  of  the  violent  offender  should  be  given  an  Increased  focus"  and  I 
also  agree  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  ''these  relatively  few  Individuals  cause 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  suffering  and  fear  among  the  adult  population." 

An  increased  focus  on  these  relatively  few  Individuals  Is  one  thing  but  ear- 
marking the  entire  maintenance  of  effort  Is  simply  too  drastic  a  step  which  most 
likely  would  not  even  produce  the  desired  result.. 

Having  operated  community  based  progmms  that  served  a  wide  range  of 
juveniles,  I  can  attest  to  the  difficulty  In  establishing  programs  In  the  com- 
^ — mlty.  I  have  observed  on  numerous  occasions  in  Maryland  and  across  the 
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country  the  return  of  OJJDP  funds  simply  because  the  local  community  would 

"  wS^do"*— ^Ues  refuse  these  programs?  The  main  ^uesUon  I  always 
heaid  when  trying  to  open  "a  new  community-based  program  was,  "wlmt  type 
ofyoui^ter  wlU  you  bTseryingr'  Had  I  been  forced  to  say  that  W  fm>ding 
■ouicewm  only  aUow  me  to-serve  the  violent  juvenile  offender  I  dare  say  that 
rw^d  lwvrne^r  started  a  new  program.  My  response  was  much  more  palat- 
able to  lSlw^i^ty"^en  I  dlJ^uKsed  the  varied  population  that  would  be 

"&ydnd  ito^e'SSinunity  acceptance  I  strongly  feel  that  from  a  program- 
matic standpoint  that  the  community  and  most  of  these  violent  Juvenile  offend^^^ 
will  be  bettM  served  If  the  programs  have  flexlblUty  In  their  Intake.  The  dettni- 
Uon  of  ihe  offender  ellglble'^for  these  maintenance  of  effort  programs  must  be 
broVened  80  "ITnot  only  will  the  funds  be  better  spent,  the  community  wlU 

As  written  Uils  earmarking  of  funds  Is  to  estabUsli 
violent  crimes  committed  by  Juveniles  particularly  In  the  areas  of  IdentlflcaUoo, 
ADDrehenalon,  aocedy  adjudication,  sentencing,  and  rehabllltauon. 
^WeHy  ^SertenoeTuie  mes«(ge  that  will  be  given  to  the  state  funding  con- 
duits, the  State  Planning  Agencies,  is  that  these  funds  are  to  be  used  for . 

iUeiitlrieatioii— more  detectives ; 

Apprehension—mote  police ; 

Speedy  adjudlcatlon-r-more  prosecutors ; 

Sentencing— more  judicial  support ;  and  ,„i,.k4ii 
When  they  get  around  to  rehablUtatlon-more  traditional  i^lson  rehablll- 
.    tatloii  Itecause  nothing  else  Is  available  for  theso  offenders.  ,„,.„fc,„ 
I  fieed  not  expound  on  the  dtsmal  failure  of  our-prison  system  In  the  rehabili- 
tatloiftr  offeS  This  committee  Is  well  aware  of  the  problems  of  placing  Juve- 
I^M  aXulte  to  the  prison  aystem  and  watching  them  uUliie  the  revolving 

**"so  if  we  really  want  to  address -the  nctKls  of  the  offenders  and  the  community 
we  m.  St  look  at  the  t  ractlcal  appll(5atl<?n  of  earmarking  these  funds.  ^Vhlle  I  am 
prima ri  y^rp^ei  'o^^y  earmarking  1  think  that  the  f^^^^'^l^^^^^'^Z'l^Z^^ 
l4t  address  the  needs  of  the  violent  offej.d^r  the  serious  <f  e"der,^e  com^mu- 
■  nlty,  and  those  programs  currently  receiving  maintenance  of  effort  funds. 

-  r^rdrSe'dXmon  of  offSr!  not  strlcUy  Umlting  the  programs  to  the 
ilmitK^ory  of  the  violent  offender.  Possibly  a  compromise  between  the  House 

"t  Ea^mik"onXlf  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  funds  to  be  utilized  for  pro- 
prnntu  fnr  thiq  hroAder  definition  of  offender.  ' 
T  phaL  n  lX  program  over  the  next  two  years  so  that  programs  currently 
recelS  maCkance^of  effort  funds  will  not  be  foiled  «nto  an  early  exUnctlon. 

■g^V  o^Vi'd'iSvTrvlnW^^^^^^  -^^'^^t-  ?» 

auLrity  W  tte  admlnUtmfo^^^^  W^The  problem  is  that  It  does  not  go  f  ar 
enough  and  create  OJJDP  as  an  autonomous  4th  box  under  the  Office  of  Justice 

^nV'S^^Jt^vafu"a^ed  on  It'mvn  merit.,  S^^^^^^^ 

Senate  have  made  good  strong  proiwsals  torstrengtben  OJJDP  yihy  don  t  v.e  com 

'''Ti.pllt'^Slble  situation  for  OJJt>I'  would  be  to  grant  all  of  the  proposed 

au^horKf^  awl  ?o  the  administrator  and  also  create  a  «eP«'at<^ 

?onrai  box!  TWT  proposal  would  receive  broad  based  support  from  youth 

'"'p°s"'!^l  also  moves  In  the  right  direction  In  Increasing  the  authorlzaUon  level 
to  $4^111on  foTflwalVcnr-s  W-83  and  to  $225  million  for  flsta  year's  1984 
i.;^S.?  Mv  con^rn  hpre  nlso  centers  around  a  Inulget  coiiHoions  congre-^x  As 
I^^wnanuei  to  ^vl  funding  cuts  from  Congress,  Juvenile  Justice  suffers 

'T"07Ta";p^SSTs2?^^^^^^^  «l>ent  -  Juvenile  Justly  « 

n-TJDP  (IIOO  mlUlon)  and  Uie  LBAA  maintenance  of  effort  funds  ($118  million). 
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If,  as  proposed  by  the  Pre«l(leui.  LEAA's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983^  is  cut  iu 
half  the  fiaod  jmr  1981  maintenance  of  effort  funda  will  also  be  cct  in  half  to 
approximately  $47  million.  If,  OJ  JuP  weie  to  then  receive  the  $100  aniUlon  pro- 
po^  by  the  President  in  fiscal  year  1^  Federal  Juvenile  Justice  elZurts  will 
spend  $147  miUiou.  This  represeutu  an  approximate  ;^71  mllllou  decline  from 
flscal  year  1978  in  actual  dollars  spent  from  the  federal  level  in  juvenile  justice. 
*  U  you  add  iullation  on  to  this  figure  the  purchasing  power  of  Juveuile  Justice 
funds- will  have  approximately  beeu  cut  Iu  half  since  hscal  year  1978. 

My  recommendation  is  that  this  c*ommlttec  iniKe  the  authorization  level  for  the 
JJDPA  to  $276  million  for  fiscal  year's  ll>:51  and  1982  and  to  $325  miUlon  for 
flsical  year's  198^-86.  Given  that  Congress  will  not  appropriate -to  the  fiill  authori- 
zation level  I  urge  this  committee  to  then  seek  an  appropriation  of  «200  miUlon 
for  the  JJDPA.  This  increase  in  a\ithorization  and  api;roprlation  would  also  re- 
flect n  transfer  of  the  maintenance  ol  effort  funds  from  the  LKAA  to  the  OJJDP. 

If  LEAA  is  abolished  this  year  \t  Is  Imperative  that  this  committee  save 
OJJDP  v.u^l  an  adetiimte  approprlat:t/u  tliat  reflects  the  transfer  of  the  main- 
tenance \»i  effort  lundA  ^ 

IU.  ISSUK  -NOT  ADDBESSIO)    IN  S.  2441 

Finally  there  is  one  area  not  addres/^dd  in  S2441  that  deserves  consideration  by 
tills  committee,  ihe  issue  is  tne  removal  or  children  irom  adult  jails. 

Au  alarming  number  of  children  under  18  are  being  held  today,  right  now,  In 
adult  Jails.  Many  have  committed  no  crime  and  the  majority  of  those  that  have 
are  there  ror  property  oUeiises. 

Clmrlcs  Itenfrew.  lieputy  Attorney  (ieneral,  In  testimony  before  the  House 
SulHJommlttee  on  Human  Hesources  and  before  this  Committee  stated  that  con- 
servative estimates  are  that  ju venues  are  admitted  to  adult  jails  and 
locK-ups  each  year. 

I  Wholeheartedly  agree  with  Judge  Heiifrew  when  he  aslcs  Congress  tp  ''ab- 
solutely  prohibit  the  detention  or  confinement  of  Juveniles  in  any  institution  in 
which  auiilts,  whettier  convicted  or  awaiting  trail  are  confined." 

I  concur  with  his  recommendation  that  states  be  granted  five  years  to  remove 
all  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  Iwk  iips.  This  recommendation,  coupled  wlUi 
incentives  to  the  states  could  significantly  alter  the  miscarriage  of  Justice  that 
happens  every  ttnie  a*^yonngster  is  linipi>ropriately  placed  in  an  adult  jail 

1  thank  you  Mr.  ^:hniri..an  and  distinguished  members  of  thU  committee  for 
hearing  my  testimony  and  conHldering  my  suggestions. 


^  Pbepared  Statcment  ok  Sue  Matiieson 

Mr.  Chairnran,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Network  of  Runaway  tihl  Youth 
Services,  I  wuut  to  thank  you  for  the  opiwrtuiilty  to  provide  you  with  oral  and 
written  testlnuny  oti  the  matter  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juveuile  Justice 
and  Delintiuency  Prevention  Act  of  10i4.  As  Chalri>ersoii  of  the  National  Network, 
I  am  representing  our  member  organizations  of  youth  service  agencies  and  coall- 
,  tions  which  are  providing  Kt-ni'^es  tc  3*outh8  under  this  Act  In  40  states.  Our 
membership,  which  founded  the  first  runft«'ay  programs  natlonpliy,  have  In- 
creased their  ser\  ice  delivery  capability  during  the  past  13  ytd  and  currently 
provide  a  broad  range  of  delinquency  preventlop  and  treatment  p  ograms. 

Additionally,  I  speak  from  my  personal  exi>erience  of  ^ean:  In  developin?; 
multi-service  delivery  systems  for  3*outh  and  their  faniiU^s  ant  as  Bx'vu:H'«  ^  !• 
rector  for  the  ijast  nine  years  of  Xanthos,  a  community-v>r'»*Hl  .V'<*%jy  providing 
services  to. children,  >*outn  and  families,  ranging  from  .early  cni\iliood  develop- 
ment, youtli_and  family  counseling  to  youth  and  adult  employmer  t  programs.  I 
cannot  stress  enough  the  Importance  of  the  role  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has  had  in  the  establishment  of  delinquency  preven- 
tion programs  at  a  local,  statti  and  national  level. 

I  have  personaUy  witnessed  the  Impact  of  several  Special  EmpbasH  Initia- 
tives, such  as  the  Deinstitutionalization  of  Status  Offenders  and  tlie  Children  In 
Custody  Initiatives.  Tlie  current  work  being  done  by  tlie  Assessment  Center  Pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  an4  Delinquency  Prevention 
can  provide  those  of  us  working  daily  in  the  field  with  the  basic  knowledge  we  ^ 
need  to  design  and  Implement  new  programs  which  build  on  our  current  level  of 
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prevention  and  treatment  services.  The  National  Network  has  actively  sup- 
ported Senator  Birch  Bayh  in  his  efforts  to  establish  thla  naUoniu  priority  and, 
.as  Chair  of  the  Board,  I  have  a  clear  mandate  from  our  members  to  continue 
these  efforts.  We  collectively  support  the  passage  of  S.  2441  and  offer  these 
specific  comments,  which  we  believe  will  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bill,  for 
your  consideration. 

Title  I— Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of  1980 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has  been  the  major 
\  federal  initiative  fostering  the  development  of  ••prevention  programs"  to  curb 
^the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  country.  The  National  Network  Is  gravely 
<!pucerned  about  the  renaming  of  the  Act  to  the  Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control 
Act  of  19S0.  This  change  in  name  dilutes  the  fine  work  accomplished  by  the 
Ju\^^nlle  justice^community  in  their  efforts  to  grasp  the  complicated  issue  of 
juveiille  delinquency  prevention.  Law  enforcement  agencies,  the  courts,  public 
institutions,  and  private  non-profit  youth  services  have  developed  8tro*-g  bonds 
which  Save  served  to  enhance  local  community  efforts  to  address  the  issue  of 
JuveuileNjellnquency  preventiou,*?- 

Slnce  1074,  the  spirit  of  this  Act.  as  reflected  by  Congress,  seemed  to  espouse 
principles  prevention.  A  primary  principle  has  been  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  negative.  Labeling  in  providing  services  to  youth.  The  renaming  of  the  Act 
specifying  violent  juvenl.es  reflects  a  change  In  attitude  which  negates  much  of 
the  Intent  of  th?  Act  since  its  conception.  T!:e  change  In  name  would  ob'  lously 
affect  the  types  of  projects  funded.atth'e  state  level.  To  rename  the  Act  will  also 
prompt,  a  dlffereiit  direction  for  spending  at  the  local  level.  We  agree  there 
must  bo  specific  dt^ention  given  to  the  violent  juvenile  offender;  however,  re- 
naming the  major  piece  of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  legis- 
lation, which  provides  direction  to  the  local  communities  and  states,  seems  to 
be  a  total  change  in  emphasis.  If  the  Intent  of  S.  2441  is  to  Initiate  services  fo; 
the  violent  offender,  while  maintaining  tlie  initial  commitment  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention,  thet\  we  suggest  you  do  so  by  creating  a  specific  new  title 
within  tlie  Juvenllt?  Justice  ^and  Delinquency  I*reventlon  Act,  The  current  efforts 
developed  over  the  past  six  years  must  be  preserved.  We  believe  that  the  title 
of  S  2441  wx)uld  contradict  the  intent  of  Congress  and  tlie  Intent  of  some  states 
already  participating  in  the  Act,  We  strongly  suggest  that  a  new  title  be  de- 
veloped and  the  necessary  resources  allocated  to  deal  with  the  violent  offender 
issue  rather  than,  dilute  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency^Preventlon  Act 
and  impair  Uie  current  development  0^.  strong  juvenile-delinquency  prevenUoii 

•  programming  at  local  and  state  leveli^, 

Thle  II— Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

PABT  A,  SECTION  201,  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE 

We  believe  that  the  recent  action  by  the  House  Budget  Cciiiiilttee  elliiiliiatliig 
funding  for  LEAA  warrants  attention.  In  light  of  any  concurrence  »>y  tlie  Semite, 
we  suggCiJt  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  uiul  DellmiueneJ 
Prevention  Is  crucial.  We  are  also  deeply  concerned  about  those  monies  directly 
related  to  the  maintenance  of  effort  provision  thatjulght  be  affected. 

For  e.xnmple,  miiliitenance  of  effort  funds  liave  l>een  used  by  states  largely  to 
support  the  deinatituUonaUsiaUon  of  status  offenders  and  adult/youth  offender 
separation  retiulreuients  of  the  Juvei^Ue  Justice  Act.  A  substantial  reduction  or 
elimination  of  these  funds  would  represent  a  lethal  blow  to  the  Implementation 
progress  of  the  Act  that  so  far  has  been  made.  If  Federal  funding  to  the  states 
»  for  juvenile  justice  Is  reduced  to  just  the  formula  grant  allocations  from  t*ie 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  it  Is  doubtful  that  very 
many  states  \\ill continue  to  partlcIiHite,  .  ,  .   w     m:^^  ^\  t. 

*  Aildltlonallv,  If  T^iw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  CT-.EAA)  Is  elim- 
inated during  this  Congressional  session,  we  recommend  that  Congress  salvage 
the  iSO  million  maintenance  of  effort  monies  and  provide  these  funds  to  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  This  action  would  be  in  line 
with  Uie  strengthening  of  the  Act  that  both  the  House  and  Senate  seem  to  feel 
is  necessary.  We  believe  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  will  be  enhanced  If  given  the  signatory  authority  needed  by  vhe  ad- 
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/mlnistrator,  and  that  St  should  be  treated  as  a  line  Item  in  the  federal  budget, 
/  as  opposed  to  becozning  engulfed  within-LKAA. 

/  It  is  most  important  that  Juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  effwts 
not  get  lost  iu  tue  shuHle  to  have  a  federal  agency  already  wavering  Within  the 

/  federal  structure.  The  concept  to  create  a  fourth  bov,  or  established  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  as  an  independent  agency,  has 
much  merit.  Such  specialiwition  in  the  area  of  the  juvenile  justice  Is  sorely 
needed  within  the  administration,  and  within  Congress.  Your  serfous  considera- 
tion of  our  position  on  these  Issues  would  greatly  enhance  services  to  youth  and 
bolster  the  further  development  of  viable  programs  in  the  area  of  juvenile  de-' 
linqueucy  prevention. 

Section  201  {g)  » 

»  It  Is  our  experience  that  too  often  pat  solutions  to  complicated  Juvenile  de- 
Mlnquency  prevention  eftorts  are  adopted,  due  to  mass  media  exposure.  In  the^ 
.past,  we  have  seen  programs  developed  based  solely  on  the  impact  of  current 
popularity  and  publicity,  which  later  have  been  proven  to  have  little  value  to  the 
youths  we  are  serving.  In  ihls  respect,  we  fully  support  the  provision  for  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  the  Kahway  Juvenile  Awareness  Project  It  may  well  be 
that  this  so-called  scared-straight  approach  has  value  beyond  its  immediate  ef- 
fect, but  we  believe  that  any  efforts  of  replication  must  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  evaluation. 

PART  »— FEDEBAL  ASSISTAJJCE  FOB  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PHOOBAMfl 

The  non-proflt  voluntary  sector  of  youtli  services  have  been  playing  a  major 
role  In  the  provision  of  prevention  services  to  juveniles.  Tliese  agencies  are 
commi^dty-based  organliatlons  in  their  purest  sense.  We  know  that'commu- 
nlty-base4  organizations  have  continually  demonstrated  the  ability  to  assist  in  ' 
tue  tederal  government'^  juvenile  delin<iuency  prevention  enorts.  It  is  now  time 
for  Congress  to  recognize  the  services  provided  by  .community-basecl  organiza- 
tions through  the  strengthening  of  current  language  within  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  In' order  to  reflect  the^e  agencies*  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

We  suggest  this  be  accomplished  by  setting  aside  a  speciflc  75  per  centum  of 
funds  to  be  distributed  by  states  to  local  non-proflt  community-based  organiza- 
tions. It  Is  specifically  these  progranjs  at  the  state  and  local  level  that  have  con- 
sistently strtved  for  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  services  In  the  most  cost 
effective  manner.  An  emphasis  on  the  continuation  of  the  vital  services  provided 
by  community-based  organizations  Is  Imperative  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  to  meet  its  stated  goals  and  objectives. 

PABT'  B — 8UB-PABT  n 

Section  225--Con9id€ration  for  Approval  Application 

We  totally  support  the  move  to  further  identify  the  role  of  the  State  Advisory 
Groups  by  clearly  delineating  their  position  in  relation  to  the  review  of  applica- 
tions, receipt  of  regular  rei>ort8,  and  request  for  their  review  and  comment 
Several  of  our  members  have  been,  appointed  to  State  Advlcory  Groups  and  have 
articulated  their  frustration  with  the  unclarlty  of  their  position  in  relation  t(r' 
&elr  State  Planning  Agencies.  We  believe  that  these  speciflc  amendments  will 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  Ar-ieorr^rOupd^wIthln  the  original 
Intent  of  this  legislation.  ^ 

PAST  D — AOUINISTBATIVE  PAQVISIOKS 

Section  261  (a)  s  «  ^  : 

JVe  are  in  full  concurrance  with  the  extension  of  the  authorization  for  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  for  five  years  until  1985.  The 
flv^  -ear  authorization  of  |COO,000,000  for  the  flrst  three  years  and  1223,000,000 
annually  for  the  last  two  years  we  believe  to  be  minimal  levels  for  juvenile  de- 
llnqueney  invention  services,  considering  the  proposed  shift  of  all  Maintenance 
of  Effort  funds  to  curb  violent  crimes  committed  by  juveniles. 

We  again  must  stress  the  importance  of  '^prevention  services,"  and  the  need 
for  additional  resources.  The  proposed  authorization  demonstrates  the  commit- 
ment of  Congress  to  continue  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  services  and  to 
cany  out  the  initial  purposes  of  the  Act 
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*  .  tte»  m— EuiTAWAT  yours  Act 

We  are  dUturibed  that  thla  Sectloii'haa  not  l>een  deleted  in  S2441.  In  1077,  there 
was  >oine  question  of  the  ability  or  the  Office  of  Xonth  Development  to  contlnne 
til*  adminiitrmttoii  of  tlM  Bnnway  Yooth  Act  The  National  Network  took  a 
atrona  poeltlon  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  should 
^tiKa^  adalnlatar  Title  III.  In  IWD,  w«  az«  unaware  of  any  qoeattonlnr 
of  tlie  proprieor  of  TlUe  III  remaininK  within  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
therefore,  reiterate  onr  position  and  request  that  Part  0-rReorganiEatlon,  Sec- 
-  *tion  331;l)e  deleted  ^m  your  bill  Our  additional  commento  on  Title  III  are  being 
•abmitted  vmider  a  separate  sUtfment«  ,  -  ^  w  - 

In  closinf,  I  again  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  com- 
ments of  the  National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services.  We  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  commitment  of  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and'  his  continual  e^o^ts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  Jpvenile  Justice.  Our  members  can  attest  to  the  Impact 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Ddinquency  Prevention  Act  has  had  on  the  ycung 
people  we  work  with  on  a  daily  basis;  We  urge  you  to  continue  these  efforts  and 
support  the  extension  of  this  unique  and  vital  youth  legislation.' 

r-PaaFAiEO  Statemkct  of-CfrrcHiA  Mtkbs 

■  I  am  Cynthia  Myers,  Executive  Director  of  the  Metro-Help/National  Runaway 
^witdiboard.  I  am  also  associated' with  the  Chicago  Alliance  for  ColIaboraUve 
Effort  Juvenile  Justice  Task  Force,  Chicago  Youth  Network  Council,  and  the 
.National  Yonth«Work:AlHftnoe.;MAre  Importnntly,  I*  represent  the  400,000  young 
peo*vl«  serviced  by  the  National  Runaway  Switchboard  since  it  started. 
^    Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  here 
today,  . 

Althou^  the  National  Runaway  Switchboard's  activities  involve  various  por-' 
tlons  of  .the  Juv-^nlle  Justice  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  Pd  like  to  focus 
my  remarks  to  Title  III,  The  Runaway  Youth  Act 

The  National  Runaway  Switchboard  Is  the  nationwide  telecommunications 
piogram  for  runaways  and  their  families.  I'd  like  to  begin  by  sharing  with  you 
a  few  of  the  calU  recelv^  by  the  National  Runaway  Switchboard  In  the  past 
conple  of .  months :  '  \     ^  *  • 

^^Chris,  a  16^*year-old  high  school  sophmore,  was  abandoned  by  her  mother. 
She  came  home  from  school  one  day  and  foui)d  that  her  mother  and  her  mother's 
boyfriend  had  emptied  out  the  trailer  they  had  all  lived  In  and  left  town  with- 
out  a  trace.  When  Chris  caliW  the  NRS  she  had  been  wandering  around  town  ^ 
In  shock  for  three  Or  four  days  with  no  place  to  go  and  a  bad  sore  throat  The 
Iowa  town  she  was  calling  from' did  not  have  a  runaway  shelter,  but  .the  NRS 
waa  able  to  find  a  local  chapter  of  th**  Salvatfon  Army  that  agreed  to  find  Chrts 
lodging,  medical  care  and  help  her  find  relatives  that  could  take  her  In. 

^Amy,  age  15,  came  to  Phoenix  to  get  away  from  an  abusive  home  situation. 
Now,  six  months  later,  she  was  working  the  streets  of  Phoenix  as  a  prostitute 
and  regularly  beaten  by  her  pimp.  She  wanted  to  leave  her  pimp,  but  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go.  She  coifed  the  NRS  and  the  NRS  volunteer 
coQferenced  her  with  a  local  runaway  center  that  had  a  special  project  to  help 
young  prostitutes.  The  center  was  able  to  give  her  housing,  counseling  and  other 
Idng.^enn  sendees.  .  ^      ^    ^  ^ 

^Fourteen  years  old  Sharon  had  been  repeatedly  abused  sexually  by  her  father 
since  she  was  five.  The  local  child  Welfare  agency  finally  Intervened  and  took 
Sharon  out  of  the  famllyThome.  ^owever^  Sharon  wa^  placed  In  a  locked  deten- 
tion facility  that.made  her  feel  like^  a  criminal,  rather  than  a  victim  and  was  not 
N  appropriate  to  her  needs;  When  Sharon  called  the  NRS  she  was  very  depressed 
^and  contemplating  suicide.  Through  the  NRS,^haron  contacted  a  local  runaway 
shelter  with  a  ygnth  advocacy  component  One  of  the  advocates  was  able  to  , 
arrange  Sharon's  transfett  from  the  detention  facility  to  a  more  appropriate 
'   letting,  ■  * 

^Martha  B.  was  the  mother  of  a  15-year-old  female  runaway.  Arriving  home 
froQi.work,  Martha  received  a  measageirom  a  neighbor  that  a  youth  officer  from 
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Nebraska  had  phoned  to  lay  ta&t  Martha's  daughter  had  been  pic^M  up  as  a 
runaway  and  was  being  held.  The  officer 'was  wUling  to  arrange  transporUtion 
home  but  needed  to  hear  from  the  motlier.  Martha  B.- called  the  NRS  because 
she  had  no  home  phone  and  could  not  ii&ord  to  make  the  necessary  calls  to 
Kebrtaka  (another  state)  to  amul):e  the  traoafer  of  h'ir  daughter.  The  NBS  put* 
ihrou^  aevera!  calls  iqr  Martha.* Her  daughter  was  able  to  return. home  the 
next  day,       '  -  *\  /  \ 

•Ray  was  a  flfteen-year-old  heroin  addict  when  he  ran  away  froiA  home-  He 
left  becauae'he  needed  to  make  money  to  support  his  habit  and  he  qidn't  want 
his  parentd  to  know  of  his  addlcUon.  He  was  presently  living  with  6lx  othe 
youthful  addlctB.Jtt^u  apartment  near  a  large  <«ir];(^  He  and  h!s  roommate 
(both'  male^ifafpmale)  .supported^iSfemflelves  thi^ough  prostitution  and  deali" 
,  drugs*  Ray  (Ujl  not  want  to  be  an^ddibtt  and  he  called  the  NRS  to  talk  about  It 
He  said  he  most  feared  the  violence  in  his  present  environment  and  that jx^ 
might  die  of  an  overdpBe  or  be  killed  by  an  angry  cuf  tomei^iThrough  the  NRS. 
Ray  was  able'to  contact  his  parents  ^who  were  wiljlng  to'he^  him)  and  make 
arrangement  to  participate  In  a  drug  abuse  program  In  his  home  city. '  / 

*Dominlc%,  agfc>  14,:ieft  his  upstate  N.Y.  home  after  his  stepfather  beat^im 
continually  and  permanently  damaged  his  hand.  After  arrlvingJMi  Philadelphia, 
he  went  to  live  with  a  man^who  had  befriended  him  In* a  parkfi'ear  the  bu^  sta- 
tion. Although  the  man  was  Initially  kind  to  him*  he*soon  forced  Dominick  to 
j)ro8tItute  himself  with,  *f rlends**  the  man  brought  home*  threatening  to  turn 
Dominick  over  t«  the  police  as  a  runaway  If  he  ifefu^  to  cooperate.  Afraid  of 
returnln^hv^me  and  having  no  marketable  job  skills,  Dominick  felt  trap^  in 
this  life  of  degradation.  The  NRS  was  able  to  place  a  conference  call  to /a  local 
runaway  center  which  agreed  to  help  Dominick  ^leave*«the  apartment  where  he 
was  staying  and  arrange«permaneut  foster  placement  for  him.  I 
^    The  National  Runaway  Switchboard  acU  as  a  confidential,  toll«free,jtwenty- 
four  hour,  seven  days  a  week  Information,  reJerrM  and.  crisis  Intervention  tele- 
fhone  service  for  young  people  who  have  run  away  from  home,  been  thijown  out 
jr  are  conslaerlng  leaving  home.  Metro-Help,  Inc.,  a  Chicago  metropolitan  tele- 
phone prpgraa^  since  1071  started  the  NRS  In  August  of  1974  through  ttie  asslst- 
*9iricej^f-^an  Office  of  Youth  Development  Research  and  Demonstration  grant. 
/Since 'that  time  the  NRS  has  been  funded  through  the  Runaway  YOuth  Act 
More  recently.  In  Januarj'  1979,  funding  for  the  Illinois  portio^i  of  the /NRS  was 
^  assumed  by  St^te  of  Illinois  Commission  on  DelinQuency  Prevention  /Title  XX 
funds.  / 

The  National  Runaway  Switchboard's  role  is  to  Unk  young  peotfle  with  a 
resource  that  provides  the  service  needed  by  the  caller,  Theae  linkages  are  pro- 
vided primarily  in  three  ways:     -  '  , 

A.  Through  the  provision  of  a  neutral  channel  for  runaways  to  ije^stablish 
contact  with  a  parent  or  guardian.  ,  I 

B.  frUrough  the  identification  of  agency  resources  to  runaways  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  runaway  Is  located.  I 

C.  jThtough  the  identification  of  home-community  resources  to  those  young 
people  who  contact  ni"  before  they  run  away.  I 

Sli^ce  its  Inception  in  1974,  the  National  Runaway  Switchboard  has  served 
overl  480.000  teens  and  their  families.  More  recently,  in  calendar  year  1979,  the 
NRS  served  148,797  i)eople  (this  figure  does  not  Include  prank  calls,  l)hantoms. 
wrong  numbers  or  any  other  insJgnlflcant^calls).  Of  these  significant  ;calls.  77.3 
percent  were  from  runaways,  i8.8  i)ercent  were  from  young  people  who  had  not 
left  ^ome  and  3.9  percent  were  from  throwawuys.  Throwaways  ar^  young  people 
who!  have  been  forced  out  of  their  homes  or  are  otherwise  homeless  yoi^th. 
In  addition  to  receiving  calls  directly  from  runaways,  the  KRS  recel^  calls 
"  from  agencies  working  VitU  runaways.  Non-home  community  agencies  call  the 
NRS  for  assistance  In  'deritifying  resources  In  the  runaway's  home  community 
in  order  to  facilitate  better  serving  those/young  people  upon  their  return  nome. 
The  NRS  maintains  av  up-to-date  listing  of  over  7,000  agencies  throughout  the 
countty  who  serve  young  i)eop)e.  This  listing  Includes  many  sJjetters,  group 
homes,  community  m^*ntal  health  centers,  counseling  agencies,  medical  clinics, 
and  any  other  agency  that  meets  the  needs  of  runaways  "on  the  road"  or  In  the 
home  community.  ^  ^ 

•HSmiM  and  locatlont  bAve  be«n  altered  to  protect  confidentiality. 
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He  or  she  is  between  13  and  17  and  most  probably  16  years  old.  Over  half  the 
time  the  runaway  caller  Is  feinaIM62  percent although  there  is  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  calls  from  youn^uales.  According  to  our-da'ta,  this  runaway 
has  an  even  chance  of  being  frota_auy_communUy  In  the  contiguous  U.S.-aub- 
urban,  urban  or  rural.  Chances  are^tJilsTs  his  omierlirsfr  ^54.2  percent  or  sec- 
*  ond  (16.3  j)ercent)  time  away  from  nonie  as  a  rur.away.  The  runaway  I'p 
describing  is  probably  calling  to  talk  v.ltii^omeotie  ind  obti,iu  help  working  , 
on  his  or  her  problem.  This  runaway  has  been  gOiie  from  homelfc^s  .than  a  week 
and  Is  probably  staying  with  friends  or  a  relative. 

5Vhen  caning  tjie  NRS,  runaways  talk  with  one  of  more  than  110  volunteers  ^ 
who  help  the  caller  determine  what  course  of  action  Is  most  Appropriate.  In  two- 
thirds  of  the  calls,  the  ^runaway  iieeds  help  with  a  specific  pro>»lem  situation. 
Upon  learning  the  nature  of  the  young  person's  need  the  volunteer  Identifies 
from  the  NRS  extensive  resource  bank  the  appropriate  service  agency  that  can 
meet  the  caller's  need.  Although  the  referral  had  been  Identified,  the  NRS  referral 
proceiis  is  not  yet  completi*.  The  NRS  vulunteer  calls  the  service  agency  of  the 
callers*  choice  to  double  check  the  appropriateness  of  the  referral  and  to  allow 
the  runaway  caller  to  make  some  verbal  contact  with  the  referral  agency  prior 
to  hanging  up  the  phone.  NRS  telephone  patch  equlpnvpnt  allows  more  thaij  two 
people  to  conve«»e  on  the  same  line,  consequently,  the  NRS  volunteer,  runaway 
and  referral  agency  are  able  to  converse  at  the  same  time.  Direct  contact  with 
the  referral  agency  Is  not  made  if  It's  2  a.m.  and  the  agency  clased  at  6  p^m. 
However,  In  all  cases  where  possible  the  referral  agency  and  the  caller  make 
telephone  contact  through  NRS  lines.  The  NRS  believes  that  this  direct  contact 
approach  substanCiully  Increases  the  chances  of  the  caller  actually  following 
through  with  the  referral. 

More  tlmn  a  third  of  the  callers  wish  to  make  some  contact  with  their  families. 
In  this  type  of  call,  a  young  person  -on  the  road"  calls  the  NRS  with  a  message 
that  they  want  delivered  to  either  their  parent  or  guardhin.  \  NRS  volunteer 
requests  identifying  Infommtion  of  both  the  caller  ami  the  family,  the  message 
la  written  down  verbatim  and  transmitted  to  the  family  by  some  other  volun- 
teer. All  callers  requesting  the  message  service  are  offered  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  their  families  directly  through  our  telephones  lines  An  Increasing 
number  of  callers  take  advantage  of  this  while  others  still  would  rather  have 
a  message  delivered.  Most  messages  take  the  form  of  somethlngiwsltlve  or  neu- 
tral. Sample  messages  include:  "I'm  okay,  don't  worry."  "I'll  be  home  soon."  "If 
you'll  listen  to  me,  I'll  come  home'.'  and  "I  just  need  to  get  my  head  straight." 
The  NRS  also  asks  each  mes.*»nge  service  caller  if  they  will  call  back  for  a  re- 
turn mes.sage  from  their  family.  JC  the  answer  Is  "yes."  the  parent  Is  told  and 
encouraged  to  leave  a  reply  message  for  their  child ♦  Some  families  have  delivered 
up  to  five  mes^sages  back  and  forth  to  each  other  before  they've  agreed  to  meet. 

The  National  Runaway  Switchboard  maintains  statistics  .on  the  calls  received 
fifnd  the  types  of  referrals  made.  Our  1979  statisUcs,  released  Just  this  week,  show 
some  disturbing  changes.  The  number  of  calls  from  younc  people  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  home  has  Increased  tremendously.  Durhig  1976,  1.8  percent 
of  total  calls  were  from  thwvaways.  By  1979  that  percentage  has  jumped  to 
3.9  percent.  In  child  abuse  tboth  physical  and  sexual)  the  Increase  Is  even  more 
devastating.  The  NRS  Is  receiving  nearly  four  times  as  many  c«lls  concerning 
child  abuse  as  were  received  three  years  ago.  In  1976, 1  percent  of  the  total  calls 
taken  by  the  NRS  were  child  abuse,  related  while  In  1979  that  figure  jumped  to 
3,5  j)ercent.  While  3..!  percent  may  ^m  like  a  small  percentage  at  first  glance. 
It  transla:es  into  approximately  5,033  teenagers  just  last  year.  And  we  know 
that  certainly  not  all  of  the  child  abuse  victims  call.  In  fact,  a  small  percentage 
recognize  the  problem  and.ask  for  help. 

On  the  brighter  side  the  NRS  finds  that  young  people  spend  less  time  away 
from  home  before  they  call  for  help.  Three  years  ago  the  average  runaway 
spent  a  week  "on  the  road"  before  making  contact  with  the  NRS.  Indications 
from  1970  data  are  that  runaways  call  the  NRS  within  three  to  four  days  after 
leaving.  This  clearly  Indicates  that  If  runaways  and  young  people  who  think 
they  have  to  .run  away,  have  another  option  they  will  use  It. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  NRS  keeps  a  listing  of  agencies  who  serve  run- 
aways across  the  country.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  there  are  enough  programs 
available  to  serve  all  the  runaways  who  need  and  want  assistance.  I  wish  I 
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coold  eren  tell  joQ  there  are  prognunB  enough  to.aerve  h  majority  of  thoie  lor 
need.  Unfortunately^  there  are  ttuuiyl  many  times  the  ,NR8  caUg  a  program  ahd 
they  are  fult, There  have  be^  tremendous  stride  made  since  1974«  Th^,  are 
.coflimunities  who  never  thought  of  offering  senrices'tdir  Tuna ways  whojiow  have 
somefoffthe^best  country.  However,  there  is  much  more  to  be 

-done ;  there  -  are  major  metropolitan  areas  in^rthls:  cpuhtry  who  hare; almost  no 
afailable'xhbusing  for^  runawf^8.  There^are'Vther  areas  where  the  nearest'run- 
away;.p£ogram 'is  three  hundred  miles ^^way.  :ll;:is^f6r  these^reatensithatjthe 
National  Bnnaway.  .Switchboard  strongly  encourages  a :  higher :  ceUing  f or^ fund- 
ins  of  the  Bunaway^Xouth  Act  I  Tec^  that  these  are  not. the; most :lucrative 
of  economic . tiihes.  However,  liistorical  research  has,  indicated  thit  during  times 
of  econbmfo  Rtress  the^incidence  of  family  problems  increases.  It  is  extremely 
important^. that  the  services  available  to  youth  and  their  famili^s.be.increased. 

O^e  Natlonal'Runaway  Switchboard  and  the  other  Youth  Dev^opment  Bureau 
funded  runaway  programs  act  most  o/ten  as. the  entry  point  ,tg  service  for  a 
family  in  trouble.  The  runaway,  as  wo  know;  is  the  "red  flag*'  <m  the.  family.  By 
calling  the*  NR^  or  contacting  a  runaway  center  the  runaway  ;is  aide  to  obtain 
help  for  themselves  and  in  most  cases  for  the  family  before  something  more 
serious' hacq[)ens.  ^  / 


In  conclusion  the  National  Runaway  Switchboard  strongly  Urges  ydur  support 
of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Deliuquenicy  Prevention  Act 
^and  its  Title  III,  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  The  NRS  further  urges  your  support 
of  an  increase  Jn  the  funding  ceiliag  for  the  Runaway  „Youth,  Act  Additionally, 
the  NRS  urges  careful  assessment  of  a  formula  distributioxi  of  funds  based  on 
state  population.  Although^  in  most  cases  the  calls  received  ^by  the  NRS  fr^m  a 
specific  state  are  about  equal  ,to  that  state's  percentage  of  the  total  U.S.  popur 
lation,  thei^are^me  notable  exceptions.  And  the  exceptions  are  not  always 
predictable.^^^  / 


On  behalf  of  the  more-tban-4fi0,000  yoi^ng  people  served  by  the  National  Run- 
away Switchboard  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  time  |ind  attention. 


\ 
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AWAY  WHOM  HQME?  MEED  HELP? 


ml 


800-621-4000 
(IN  ILLINOIS:  800-972-6004) 
TOLL  FREE,  4R0UND  THE  CLOCK 

Being  young  and  away  from  homt  isn  iMey-thtre  are  a!i  knds  of  pfoblems  one  can  e:v»unter  Hou$«o.  family  problems. 
Ugai  concents,  emotional  mam,  dnjg.  medJcal  or  pregnancy  proWams— thvt  arB^thcusands  of  places  all  across  the 
contk)«mal  Un/ted  States  that  help  young  people  away  from  hom^ 

No  matter  rf  the  young  person  ran  away  fn)m  home,  was  thrown  out  or  left  wrth  the  parents' cons^^ 
leaving  home-the  NATIONAL  RUNAWAY  SWITCHBOARD  provides  a  tolHree  telephone  senrtce  that  will  help  young  people 
define  their  problems,  determine  if  an  emergency  ejusts.  and  oHef  referral  to  a  neartjy  program  that  provides  ftrst-rate  free  or 
help.  In  emergency  situations,  the  NATIONAL  RUNAWAY  SWITCHBOARD  win  ccyinect  the  young  person  Erectly  to  tt>e 
source  of  help 

NATIONAL  RUNAWAY  r*^CHBOARD  guarantees  complete  confidentjalrty.  When  young  people  taU  they  have  toUl 
acce;  .  to  afl  the  resources  at  the  vim's  disposal  rt  they  are  Interested  nree$tat>!ishing  communications  with  their  family  a 
mess^  can  be  taken  for  deUvery  iMthin  24  hours, 

The  NATIONAL  RUNAWAY  SWITCHBOARD  800^14000  (inlllK»»80O-972-6004)  ToTrfree.  around  the  cKx*.  around 
me,ye2r 
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National  Udnawat  Swixchboabd— 1978  State  BsKAKDOWifs 

TWa  report  Is  based  upon  18,785  of  the  nearly  125,000  calls  received  on  tlie 
National  Runaway  Switchboard  lines  during  1978  and  is  supplemental  to  the 
information  contained  in  the  "Data  Report  1978"  published  by  Metro-Help,  Inc., 
operators  of  the  National  Runaway  Switchboard  service.  Copies  of  this  study 
are  availabl^^  from  Metro-Help;  Inc.,  2210  X.  Halsted  St.^  Chicago,  IL  60614. 

Colmnn  **A*'  lists  the  percentage  of  calls  that  originated  in  the  state  noted; 
column  **B"  lists  the  percentage?  of  calls  tallied  by  the  home  state  of  the  youth 
(runaway,  potential  runaway,  throwaway)  in  question. 
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Al«b«mi  ,   1.6  1.8 

Alwki.   (t)  .1 

ArtlOM   1.3  1.1 

AJkinjw.   .8  ^  .9 

Wlfofnii   10.5  ^  10.1 

Cotorido   1.1  1.3 

Cofln«clteut   1.3  1.6 

DtJawjft,   .3  .5 

OiJlrict  of  Columbia   .6  .4 

.  FkwIdJL  r.....  7.4  6.9 

Gwrtia   2.4  1.5 

HawaiL  -   (t)  .1 

litihOL  £  /3 

IIMnoii-   5-0  4.9 

Indiana   3.8  4.1 

lew*.   1.2  1.1 

Kawas^   .7  .7 

Kentucky-   .9  .8 

loulsiaaa   1.3  iJD 

Maine   .  -  .6 

Maryland  :  1.6  2.0 

MijsachujettJ   2.3  2.6 

Mkhiian-   3.9  4.9 

MmnesoU-   1.2  1.4 

Mijsijsippi   .8  .9 

MlMourl.   2.7  2.5 

Montana   .3  .3 


Nebraska  J  .5 

Navada  1,  .5 

NawHamp$hirt    .3  .7 

NawJirsay   3.5  4.2 

NawMaxico  :   .5  .4 

NawYwk  :  7.3  7.4 

North  Cifoltni.   2.6  2.2 

North  Dakota-  I  .2 

Ohio.   4.7  4.e 

.OKUhoma— I-.-..-  :        1.0  .8 

Oriion-   1.7  1.8 

Pennsylvania   6.1  5.8 

Rhode  Island  :        .2  .3 

South  Carolina-   .7  .5 

South  Dakota.   .4  .4 

Tenntjsee   1.5  1-4 

Texai.  ^.   6.5  6.1 

UUh,  3  s3 

Vermont   .3  .2 

VirimiiL   1.8  1.8 

Washiniton-   1.7  2.7 

West  Virginia  8  .7 

Wisconsin   2.3  2.5 

Wyoming    .2  .2 

Canada   (t)  .2 

Mexico-   (1)  (t) 


The  National  Runaway  Switchboard  is  available  to  young  people  24  hoars  a 
day.  seven  days  a  week,  toll-free,  at  800-621-1000  (in  Illinois:  800-972-6004). 
Wi  business  calls  are  received  on  312-029-5854. 
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DiKiOQ  1978,  Mrtio+Wp.  lhc.'Coci<loi»d 
opmtions  on  two  lwgnty4ouf  houf  •  j»y^ 

programtr-^  M0tn>4M>  CNcagcharM 
swHchboard,  in  Mrvioo  sinM  1971,  and  ttw 
Nabonai  Runmviy  SiMlchbovd,.tn  Mrvio9 
since  t974.  E«ii  ywir ;  Milib-fklp.  Inc.  n- 
IMSM  « tkidy  on  a rtprtN^rtatlv*  portion  o(^/ 
tha  (i^ajpihona  calls  reoiivad  on 
linaa  during  lhapravloosyaaf.  ;/ 
This  study  Is  basad  upon  31.481  o<  tha 
loggad  *'significam"  caHs  racaivad  during 
1978.  fM&H  significant  caNs  can  baloggad- 
dufhg  tha  buslsf  half  o(  tha  day  (1 KX)  PM.to 
1 :00  AM  Chicago  tima)  cate  ara  coming  in  on 
a  consistent  t>asis  and  tha  vokmiaars  staffing 
the  lines  ofian  do  not  hava.the  time  to  ask  aU 
the'  questions  needed  to  flH  out  the 
appropriate  log  sheets  used  for  this  study. 
Metro-Help.  Inc.  estimates  H  received  70,000 
calls  on  its  regional  service  lines  and  upwards 
of  135,000  calb  on  its  r4ational  FUinaway 
SWitcht)oard  lines  In  19Y8. 
.  "Non-slgnificant"  calls  are  those  In  which 
rx)  sewices  were  rendered.  Prank  and 
"phantom"  calls  (where  the  Indivklual  says 
nothing)  are  also  deemed  "non-slgnlficant" 
METRCMIELP  REQIONAI  SERVICE 

Comparing  the  1978  statistka  to  those 
Compiled  In  1976,  the  Metro-Help  regk)nal 
service  noted  a  70%  Inaease  In  significant 
calls.  Furthermore^  the  average  length  oJ 
these  calls  Increased  l>y  19%  to  nearty  17 
minutes  each. 

The  types  of^proWems  discussed  on  the 
regional  tines  sliowed  masked  changes  when 
compared  lo  "976  statistics.  Child  abuse  calls 
increased  tiy  233%,  an  ovefwhelming  growth. 
Rape  related  calls  increased  t>y  167%,  ana 
calls  involving  sexual  concerns  and  emotkxial 
concerns  increased  20%  and  15% 
respectively.  ^ 
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— »cftndby46%,  i^dUtiluationcilKa*- 
CMMd  by  29%  mi  'dnSg  ral«M  ci«t  dt^ 
orMMtdby1S%. 

WtMfiM  Jht  dniQ  raMd  calt  dU  go 
down/  tim  rruvM  chanoM  in  ttw 
typ<»  of  drugs  d^cmwid  on     Mtiro  i  Mp 

 rigk)nallini«;)nq(uif^«'c6nbt^^ 

ind.  nriiM.  subMincM  inciiiMd  by  127%i 
in  largt  part  dua  lo  tfio  ptraqtiit  poiionlng 
.  CaNt  ooncaming  lha  aloohol  and 

'     liCTIKHIB^  REGIONAL  SBWICC-im 
fcuwirt  Of  cuti  m  stmt;  ir 


paythadaicroiiiiiaaofdfugitoaa^ 

22%  fatpactMy;  iha  awvioa  raoal9id 
41%  faiMr  caKt  conoamkM^^anaigtatoi  and 
23%  towar  ciia  oonoamin^^diipraatanli.  Tha 
paioantaga  of  calt  conoaming.  atlmulantt 
and  various  drug  combinafona  baid  alaady. 

Whan  looking  |M  oartain  apadflc  drugs,  lha 
aarvica  nolsd'r,41%-incf}aaaa  In  caNs  cqnr; 
cwning  PCP  and  a  54%  daoMM  m  calls 
iharoin. 
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TTKS  Cr  WM$  OlSClSICO  (Cmmm) 

Alcthel   -  li.ll 

AMltt«1c««  13.91 
Or«t«  tH  CMblMtloN,  1).7I 

NirliHiM  13.21 

fiMrfl«««t«  12.11 

riyckc^cltct  11. «1 
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»iieii<barblt«rat«i 
Alcohol  «/ 
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7.«1 
7.31 
3.31 
2.41 
2.11 

l.il 

l.Sl 
t.SI 


NATIONAL  RUNAWAY  SWrTCHSO  ARO 

Soma  inlarastirtg  infonnation  comas  out  of 
a  oompariaon  of  1976  and  1978  National 
Rur>away  Swilcfiboard  statistics.  As  with  tha 
rsgioftal  sarvica.  tha  avaraga  langth  of  can 
incraasad,  in  this  casa  by  13%  to  a  fraction 
more  thin  14  minutaaaach.  Calls  from  youth 
servica  agendas  across  tha  nation  inoaasad 


by  159%.  calls  from  parents  of  mnaways  in- 
creased by  17%  and  calls  from  friends  of 
njnaways  (and  thrbwa)^^)  inaaasad  by 
65%.  ^These  various  categoriea  still  account 
for  a  fraction  of  NRS  caHs.  hOMeyer.^naarfy 
77%  of  all  significant  calls  received  oa  the$e~ 
lines  in  1978  were  from  people  calling  on 
behalf  of  their  own  problems.  . 
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Th«  NRS  hMTXj  from  mom  young  ptopl« 
who  wm  tiroi(m  out  o(  tfwlr  homM  by.thtir 
pmncs  a  guardiani:  Cailt  from  thata 
nrvQwawayt"  jncraaiad  by  33%  during  tha 
pattlwoyaart. 

Tha  kKraaaa  In  calls  from  aoapciaa  was 
minorad  by' an  incraasa  In  calls  from  young^ 
paopla  who  wrra  staying  wMh  agandas  at  tha 
tima  of  contacMhaaa  calls  Incrasaad  ty 
50V  Mora  sigriMiCBnIty,  tha  Nattonal  Runa- 
way Switchboard  haard  from  12%  fawar 
'  young  paopla  who  wsra  "^on  tha  road"  at  tima 
ofconlacL  " 

Whan  txaakingdown  tha  diffarancss  in 
problamsdisctttsad  batwaan  1976  and  1978« 
ona  nolas  a  niarkad  incraasa  in  chdd  abuso 


caUson  tha  NRS,  assaanaisoonthatacionet 
Unas.  Hara  child  abusa  cafo  Ihcrsasad  by 
160%.  Tha  only  olhar  calagory  showing  a 
significant  incraasa  was  saxuai  c6ncams  (ax- 
duding  rapa  and  pragnancy);  thla  calagory 
ragistarad  a  90%  Incram. 

Tha  parcantaga  of  caUs  ooncaming  hous- 
ing problarTw.dacraaaad  by  32%;  H  is  daar 
runaways  contacting  tha  NRS  hava  baooma 
mora  affidant  in  fin^  aocaptabia  placas  to 
stay.  Gills  oorKamingrapaliald  staady  dur- 
ing this  (wo  yaar  pariod«  madicaiixobiams 
showad  a  slight  dacraasa  as  amotional  con- 
cams,  family  difficultias  and  drug  ralatad  calls 
all  showed  slight  increases. 
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PBKFAESD  STATtltKHT  OF  BOZf ALO  W.  ClKMUTT  ON  BKBAUT  OF  THX 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youtu  Seevices,  Inc. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  In  support  of  the  Bunaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act, 
TiUe  III  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  D^lnqueney  PrevenUon- Act  of  1074.  My 
testimony  is  on  behalf  of  the  National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services, 
Ine  The  National  Network  Is  a  national  membership  organization  of  youth  serv- 
ice agencies  and  coaliUons  whleh  Includes  125  runaway  centers.  Network  mem- 
bers began  the  first  runaway  houses  in  1967.  Network  members  were  very  active 
In  shaping  and  supporting  the  Act  In  both  1974  and  1977.  The  National  Network 
represents  more  runaway  service  agencies  and  embodies  more  expertise  In  serv- 
ing ninaways  and  homeless  youth  than  any  other  association.  Our  efforts  are 
augmented  through  coordinated  efforts  at  the  local  and  national  levels  with  mem- 
ber agencies  of  the  National  CoUaboratlon  for  Youth.  This  group,  serving  over 
30,000,000  youth  annually,  supports  the  National  Network's  positions  as  stated 
herein 

1  hWve  been  active  within  the  Network  since  1975,  For  the  past  two  years,  I 
have  served  as  Chairperson  of  the  Network  Board  of  Directors  PoUcy,  Advocacy, 
and  Linkages  Committee,  In  this  capacity,  I  have  visited  programs  and  met  with 
runaway  center  staff  and  youtli  throughout  the  country.  I  have  become  aware 
of  the  changing  needs  of  ruiiaway  and  homeless  youth,  the  efforts  by  runaway 
centers  to  remain  responsive,  and  changes  In  public  policies  affecting  youth 
nationwide.        ,r  ,       ,   *u  # 

I  am  also  speaking  from  substantial  personal  experience  in  the  operation  of 
runaway  centers  For  over  eight  years,  I  have  been  Director  of  Diogenes  Youth 
Services  In  Sacramento  and  Davis,  California.  My  agency  operates  two  runaway 
centers  serving  urban  and  rural  areas  respectively.  We  provide  temporary  crisis 
housing  for  needy  youth  in  both  traditional  shelter  settings  and  family  foster 
homes.  We  provide  youth  and  family  counseling.  We  work  clo.sely  with  Juvenile 
Justice  and  social  welfare  agencies  to  provide  services  for  status  offender  youth. 
I  have  experience  s  both  an  administrator  and  counselor  working  directly  with 
runaway  youth  and  their  families.  ^      ,>  ,f  " 

Based  on  direct  experience  with  federal  Implementation  of  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act  and  through  substantial  consultation  with  the  National  Network  member- 
ship we  take  a  poslJon  that  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  should  not  be  modified 
sigaificantlj.  Any  major  programmatic  or  funding  changes  would  cause  havoc. 
This  federal  legislation  has  been  extremely  effective  In  meeting  a  goal  of  serving 
large  numbers  of  troubled  youth  at  reasonable  cost.  The  Runaway  Youth  Act 
has  been  an  incentive  for  local  communities  and  states  to  become  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  underserved  population  of  runaway  and  otherwise  homeless 

^^However,  since  1977's  reauthorization,  there  have  been  some  changes  In  the 
runaway  youth  population  and  needed  services.  These  changes  prompt  minor 
modifications,  and  should  be  reflected  In  the  Act 

We  support  changing  the  language  in  the  Act  which  will  Identify  runaway 
houses  as  "Runaway  Centers."  Runlnway  services  have  responded  to  changing 
community  needs  and  now  serve  youth  and  families  experiencing  a  m'^'-^^^d  of 
problems  They  are  diversifying  their  services  In  response.  "R  mav  ay  centers 
throughout  the  country  have  become  community  coordinating  ce.;|ers  providing 
referral  for  medical  legal,  and  other  social  service  needs.  The  "centers '  have 
become  a  valuable  as.set  In  a  community  effort  to  serve  troubled,  homeless  youth. 
Yet  "runaway  centeca--continue  to  provide  twenty-four  hour  services  which 
are' easily  accessible  to  youth  and  families.  Frequently,  they  represent  a  com- 
munity's single  crisis  service,  ^  ^    .    m  *i 

Services  enabled  through  this  legislation  have  contributed  significantly  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  status  offenders.  Runaways  cercers  have  played  a  key  role 
In  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders  over  the  past  six  years  by  demon- 
stratlnc  that  non-secure  .shelter  care  and  counseling  services  can  be  effective 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  troubled  youth  and  families.  These  projtrams  have  also 
been  very  active  In  advocating  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders  within 
:ocal  and  state  systems.  ^  ^ 

Although  we  fuUy  support  deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders,  we  are 
concerned  that  this  population  continue  to  receive  special  attention  by  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system  through  coordinated  efforts  with  runaway  centers.  The 
ability  of  runaway  centers  to  fosters  such  links  with  law  enforcement  and  the 
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Juvenfle  courts  grettly  enhances  the  ability  of  these  groups  to  address  problems 
inherent  In  the  more  serious  juvenile  offender. 

.  As  we  begin  to  realize  that  running  away  or  being  pushed  out  pt  one's  home 
^should.not  be  the  responsibility  of  law  enforcement  and  the  juvenile  courts,  we 
discover  that  the, social  welfare  and  child  protective,  services  system  is  not  pre- 
j>anExLt<Laddrefis-the-need»-of-4he8e  young  people  or  their  families.  For  example, 
the  Americaii  Humttue  AsaocUcion  found  In  1977  that  youth  10  to  17  years  of 
Bt^  represented  .30  percept  of  all  child  abuses  and-neglecjt  reporte  nationally. 
Yet  this  same  age  group  represents  only  15  percent  of  those  child  abuse  and 
neglect  eases  formally  responded  to  by  local  child  protective  service  agencies. 
In  my  own  agency,  for  example,  over  50  percent  of  the  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  we  serve  are  allied  victims  of  abuse  or  neglect>.Two  runaway  centers— 
my  own  agency  and  Vouth  In  Need  in  St.  Charles,  Missouri— are  serving  as  na- 
tional research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the  area  of  adolescent  maltreat- 
ment Runaway  centers  at  this  time  represent  one  of  t-tie  few  services  respond- 
ing to  maltreated  youth.  Hence,  we  strongly  support  inclusion  In  the  Act  of 
language  requiring, projects  to  develop  working  relationships  with  social  service 
and  w^are  personnel.  ^      ^    „  * 

-  Todayv^maivy  more  of  the  youth  we  serve  either  do  not  have  a  family  .lome, 
or,  siaiy  enough,  their  home  Is  not  fit  to  return  to.  In  my  agency,  for  example, 
40  ^rcent  of  the'  youth  we  serve  can  orJy  be  described  as  homeless.  ^Resources 
within  either' the  traditional  Juvenile  Justice  or  social  welfare  systems  are 
alr^dy  at  their  limits,  Smce^homeless  youth  are  Only  now  becoming  recognized, 
Uttle  expertise  or  understanding  of  their  needs  exists.  These  youth  frequenUr 
require  longer  term  assistance  and  specialized  services  designed  to  promote  a 
smooth  transition  to  Independent  living  or  a  return  home.  Many  of  us  are  now 
developing  new  services  and  funding  for  this  population  such  as  jobs  programs, 
longer  term  shelter  care,  and  Independent  living  skills  education.  Runaway  cen- 
ters again  are  the  single  service  system  In  this  country  actively  moving  to  serve 
homeless  youth.  Hence,  we  are  pleased  to  support  changing  the  Acts*  title  to 
"Runaway  and  Homeleaa  Youth  Act** 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  now  working  with  miny  '^homeless  youth,  our 
primary  goal  continues  to  be  to  reunite  youth  with  tKelr  families.  We  are  now 
acquiring  the  capacity  to  assist  families  in  resolving  their  problems  so  that 
further  difficulties  can  be  averted.  In  my  agency,  for  example,  over  60  percent 
of  the  youth  we  shelter  return  directly  to  their  families.  At  least  another  25  per- 
cent eventually  return  home;  40  percent  of  the  youth  do  not  need  any  shelter 
but  can  remain  In  flielr  homes  and  receive  counseling  on  a  drop-In  basilj.  Fully 
50  Dercent  of  those  we  serve  participate  In  formal  family  counseling.  Runaway 
centers  are  doing  a  good  job  of  supporting  families. 

We  support  language  .within  the  Act  which  will  iHake  grants  available  to 
link-  runaway  and  homeless  youth  with  their  families,  as  well  as  service  pro- 
viders, through  the  use  of  a  national  hotline  telephone  network.  Such  a  network 
will  assist  runaway  centers  In  supporUng  families  providing  resources  to  initiate 
direct  contact  between  youth  and  families  over  "long  distances.  Also,  such  a  net- 
work will  enable  runaway  centers  to  set  up  places  for  youth  to  return  to  If  they 
have  run  away  to  cities  beyond  their  own  communities. 

Because  runaway  centers  serve  large  numbers  of  youth  for  short  periods  of 
time,  we  are  at  a  pivotal  point  In  our  communities*  human  service  systems.  We 
must  rely  heavily  on  other  agencies  to  serve  youth  after  they  leave  our  centers. 
We  quickly  become  aware  of  the  service  gaps  and  strengths  In  our  communities. 
We  actively  work  to  moblllae  resources  to  plug  these  gaps.  National  demon- 
stration projects  are  underway  which  document  our  efforts.  These  demonstra- 
tions are  in  such  areas  as  abuse  and  neglect,  prostitution,  and  unemployment. 
These  efforts  validate  runaway  centers'  working  relationships  with  juvenile 
courts,  child  protection_aervices,^d_iradltlonal  youth-serving  programs.  It  Is 

-  these  efforts,  enabled  by  the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  that  reinforce  the  rule  run- 
away centers  play  as  essential  services  in  ihelr  communities. 

Volunteer  contributions  play  a  critical  role  In  the  operation  of  runaway  cen- 
ters. Volunteers  reduce  operating  costs  and  Increase  community  involvement. 
Adult  and  youth  volunteers  provide  direct  services  and  outreach,  and  serve  on 
Boards  of  Directors.  Youth  volunteers  serve  as  Healthy  role  models  for  runaway 
and  homeless  youth.  Youth  participation  provides  opportunities  to  learn,  grow, 
and  contribute.  Runaway  centers  represent  some  of  the  best  examples  of  effective 
volunteer  Involvement. 
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The  National  Network  supports  nilsing  the  maximum  grant  to  Individual  cen- 
ters from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  This  Increase,  justified  by  Inflation  alone,  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  quality  services^  The  Network  also  supports  priority  funding 
to  programs  with  maximum  budgets  of  $300,000.  This  ceiling  will  encourage  and 
favor  community -based  orgaulzatlous.  The  conimunlty-based  nature  of  hmaway 
services  is  a  crucial  Ingredient  In  keeping  the  programs  eflectlve  and  responsive. 
.  The  National  Network  supports  increasing  the  authorization  level  for  the  Act 
to  ^  million  per  year.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  Act  throughout  the 
nation,  this  amount  Is  required. 

The  National  Network  recognizes  the  need  to  develop  runaway  centers  in 
communities  which  do  not  have  such  services.  However,  any  attempt  to  develop^ 
additional  centers  can  be  accomplished  only  through  increasing  appropriations 
for  tlie  Act.  We  therefore  support  lon^amgo  in  the  Act  which  will  bring  addi- 
tional funding  through  the  transfer  ot  unobligated  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  / 

Ruimway  centers  ha\">e  been  very  successful  in  attracting  other  resources.  We 
estlnuite  the  average  runaway  center  with  a  Runaway  Youth  Act  grant  of  $67,000 
also  receives  at  least  $100,000  In  other  local,  state,  and  federal  grants  and  con- 
tracts. My  agency,  for  example,  has  grown  from  less  than  $100,000  in  1974  to 
$400,000  today.  Yet  Runaway  Youth  Act  funding  remains  essential  and  virtu- 
ally irreplaceable.  My  agtnoy  Ims  $100,000  in  local  contracts  that  are  specifically 
contingent  \\\m)u  Continued  RYA  funding.  The^e  simply  are  not  other  sources  of 
money  available  that  can  or  will  supiwrt  24  hour  crisis  orienteil  services  for  any 
runaway  or  homeless  youUi.  Some  of  the  more  unique  aspects  of  runaway  ten- 
ters are  that  we  resjwnd  to  any  youth  in  need  at  any  time,  and  that  we  assure 
confidentiality. 

Runaway  infiatlDii.  the  drive  to  Imlaiice  the  federal  budget,  and  local  tax  cut- 
ting eftoris  such  as  California '.s  Projwsition  13  do  have  an  adverse  effect  on  hu- 
man strvlces.  Sadly  enough,  services  for  youth  too  often  are  the  last  funded  and 
the  tirst  cut.  There  simply  is  no  national  program  more  important  than  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  to  help  assure  that  the  needs  of  runaway 
and  homele.ss  youth  are  addressed.  At  a  time  when  we  are  searching  for  alter- 
natives to  lustitutlonallzatlon  of  status  offenders,  we  need  look  not  further 
than  runaway  centers.  Runaway  v*enters  are  the  model.  These  programs  have 
proven  their  effectiveness  in  all  types  of  communities  in  every  pari  of  the  na- 
tion. This  model  should  be  further  repllcatedc  We  wish  to  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee members  for  their  support  of  this  Important  piece  of  youth  legislation. 
Senator  Uayh*s  concern  for  runaway  youth  which  led  to  Uie  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  1974  has  enabled  1C5  communities  to  assist  their  troubled  youth 
and  build  stronger  families.  We  urge  you  tO  continue  your  supi)ort  for  this 
vital  legislation  and  offer  ourselves  ac  a  resource  in  this  effort.  Thank  you. 
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•  '  •  APPENDIX^ 

PART  I.-CONGRESSiONAL  RECORD  STATEJMENTS 


Uccorcl 


^jtjH^^  -  PROCtrOINGS  AND  DlBATlj  OF  THE  pd'^CONCRlSS,  SECOND  $«$ION 


WASHINGTON,  -rn-c^-^i^  ^prw  JS,.19I0 


So.  44 


Sevafe  • 


B7  ;»lr.  DOLE: 

S.  2434.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Jusifce  and  Delinquency  Prevehtloi)  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  ether  purpwes:  Co  the 
Commlttet  on  the  Judiciary. 
mtKat  Werner  ah».  »n.»<ftt:w<CT  rtsx^» 
t:os  *cT>i:tK&MtWT»  or  tsto 

%ir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President^  I  send  to 
the  dtslt  ^  statement  and  a  blU  which 
I  am  mtrodudn«  todiy  with  reJ?r«nce 
to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  DcUcQuency 
Preverttlon^  Act. 

The  F^ederar  Government  has  a  rc- 
iponsibility  to  continue  it4  effort*  to  Im- 
prove the  Quahty  of  justice  that  la  avail- 
able *to  juveniles^ In  this  country.  The 
problem  cf  JuvenUe  dellnqunecy  must 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  in  effective 
uid  me^intrltil  mRnner  U  the  levels  of 
JqvenDe  crime  arc  to  continue  their  de-^ 

^^Peder^i  aislstance  programs  that 
were  dCiJ^ned  to  prevent  and  control 
juvenile  deUnQucncy  have  tppcrcctly 
met  vi-lth  »  degree  of  success,  Ac- 
cordlnc  to  the  n^st  recent  statlitlcs  Ln 
1918,  persons  under  1«  accountedfor  *5 
percent  of  the  total  arrests  recorded  by 
poUce  naiicsaUy  and  for  42  percent  of 
the  arrwiis  for  serious  crime.  Ln  1978, 
persons  under  18  accounted  for  23  3  per- 
ctnt  of  the  total  arrests  recorded  by 
police  natlonaUy  and  for  405  percent  of 
the  arrests  fof  serious  crime. 

This  Is  not  or  great  sJirmftcance^^but 
It  Is  some  dcclLie.  And  there  Is  Interest 
In  this  legislation  and  I  hope  that  It  can 
be  considered  QuicUy  by  the  Congress, 
TMS   JcviNOJi  jcynca  awo  diuncctkcy 

I-LTVIMTIOK  ACT 

The  Pfederal  Cc\emmcr:t  must  con- 
Uni/e  11^  leadership  role  in  the  coor- 
dination of  resources  to  dtvcMp  StAic 
and  local  prccrams  for  the  prevention 
and  trtsiment  of  Ju\tnlle  del.nquntcy. 
To;vs.rd  tr.is  tnd,  I  am  ir,:roduc*n5  ^.o- 
day  lecislatjon  that  wlU  extend  the 
Juvenile  Jiistice  and  DclL^quency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  through  JJscal  year 
1984  The' bill  authoriies  $125  million 
In  fiscal  >ear  1981  and  $125  miUlon 
In  each  succeeding  year  for  the  pro- 
era  ns  '..V.t  ^re  created  by  this  act.  Ln 
addition.  :r,e  till  rci;ulrcs  that  thcrft 
shall  ti  r..aL->;fined  Jrom  appropr:::- 
Uons  fo:  CAch  fiscal  year  allotted  lo  each 
Stat*  vndtr  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
i     Control  and  Safe  SlreeU  Act  of  1968. 


t^'ytziX^  \Xa  average  percentage  of  the  3 
'^'^it  roreat  fiscal  years  for  which  fig- 
ures are  avaUatle  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures made  for  criminal  justice  pro- 
trims  by  S;tlc  and  local  government 
which  U  expended  for  Juvenile  delm-  ^ 
quency  prc^rams  by  such  State  and  IocaI 
governments. 

UAUfTTHANCT  or  CTTCaT 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  1974  Juve-' 
nlle  Justice  Act  was  the  "maintenance 
of  effort**  provision.  That  law- called  for 
a  set  aside  of  percent  of  all  L^w 
Enforcement  Assistance  Adminlsirction 
(LEAA)  funding  to  be  reserved  for  juve- 
nile Justice  prograir.s.  This  percentage 
was  based  on  the  rat:o  of  JLEAA  expendi- 
tures for  juvenile  justice  to  the  agency's 
total  expenditures  for  fiscal  1971,  It  is 
time  to  carefully  reexamine  this  ratio  in 
the  light  of  fxperience  in  its  adminls* 
trxitlon.  ' 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Justice  Sys- 
tem Improvement  Act  of  1979  provided 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
maJnteniace  of  effort  provision.  The 
Senator  from  Kanias'  bill  does  not  go 
that  far.  Instead  It  attempts  to  develop 
a  new  formula  based  on  the  average  per- 
centage of  the  three  most  recent  fiscal 
years  <Jf  the  total  expenditures  made  for 
cnmlnol  justice  programs  by  State  and 
local  governments, 

AC7B0UTT  or  TUa  AtSirTAWT  ADMtVlST»ATCa 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  will  remain  within 
the  ISJiK  of  the  U5,  Department  of 


Justice  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

■  The  A5slstant  Administrator  of  LEAA 
wiU  continue  to  head  the  ofScc  although 
he  will  be  under  the  poUcy  direction  and 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  LEAA. 

Under  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act.  ft  new  oace  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance. P-eit-arch  and  Stasistics  lOJARS) 
has  been  established.  This  new  wgency 
plays  a  coordmaiive  role  In  Federal 
efforts  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies,  but  Is 
not  an  operational  nbr  policy  determin- 
Inc  organization.  /Jthough  these  new 
rt!2ticrihip5  should  te  examined  In  the 
c-nttxt  of  0:e  juvenile  justice  program, 
£cr.i*or  cir,  see  no  rcison  to  change 
the  organizational  location  of  the  juve- 
m:<  jLiticc  program.  S  2434  seeks  only 
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to  daxUy  the  reSftttoiuUip  betwtea  IZAA 
and  OJJDP. 

It  Is  my  hope  th»t  by  extending  the 
AUthorluti'on  lor  the  Juvenile  Justice 
ind  DcUcQiJency  Prevention  Act  ol  l«74» 
States  and  ^Jocal  government*,  private 
and  public  organUatlons  ^yill  have  the 
assisunce  thit  Is  litc^vy  to  continue 
the  development  of  pracucal  approaches 
to  the  probleaw  of  youths  that  hav*  be* 
come  lnvolved\in  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system.  Juvenilt  crime  and  delinquency 
prevention  musi  continue  to  be  a  top 
Federal*  Suie.  and  local  priority.  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that\a  major  cause  of  ihU 
Nation's  staKgermc  cnme  rate  is  juve- 
nile crime  and  violence.  This  legislation 
Is  designed  to  deal  vUh  that  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  conr 
jtnt  that  the  text  of  3.  243*  be  prmted 
in  the  RcccKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rtcono*  as 
""follows: 

3  2434 

•  Be  it  tnacttd  by  the  Senate  ond  Houte  of 
RepreitnistU'C*  of  the  United  StcXts  0/ 
America  tn  Congrets  assembled. 

tUOKT  TTTIX 

Sfcnoif  I.  TSJt»  Aci  m»y  b»  died  u  ih« 
"JutenlU  Juuict  »nd  Delinquency  Prcft^n- 
i;oD  Aci  An«eodmeDisof  IdM". 

AMXNOUCKT^TO  AUTMOfcllAnON* 

Stc  3,  (ftl  Section  :61(ft>  Of  Ihe  Jureoli* 
Ju»iice  KOd  DeHnqueocx  Prerenuon  Aei  ot 
im   (4?  &671(ft))   t»\imeDfl»d  by 

:utktDC  out  ib«  ptnod  ki  ibt.eod  o(  ia« 
first  sccuoce  ^nfX  icscr Ung  t  coKvmft  tad  \ti9 
•  foUowlci:  "SlOO.OOOOOO  fo.-  eftcb  of  i^e  fiscal 
jttit  tndloc  September  30.  i961.  1993.  1983. 

KDd  WM.". 

(b)  S«llon  341U)  Of  Viit  Act  (42_USC. 
STSlian  t»  fcmendfd  by  it:lking  oyt"*  iht 
E«rtod  ftt  tbi  end  lA^r^of  ^nd  ts&er.irf  » 
"tctmn*  ftnd  ih»  fo»So*iu;'  "t.'^e  luaa  of  >:5.- 
000  000  for  etcf>  Of  ibe  t%cxl  ft^rt  endlnc 
StplemOer  30.  1081.  196:.  I$b3.  and  ". 
AtrrKomT  or  Tiir  assxjtakt  Ap^tI^r:lTlATOK 
or  Tjir  orncc  or  jor.viix  Jcttics  an»  oe- 
UNCCtNcr  rtt\t^^noH 
Stc  3.  (t)  Sec'.:ou  2Qi(ft)  Of  Ibe  Juxeoll* 
Rustic*  ftnd  D«ltDQuencr  Pre\ention  Act  ot 
*107«  142  OSC.  SollUU  li  fcinendPd  by 
lourtiDC  InmtdlMely  b<for«  the  period  »t 
tbt  eod  of  ibt  ifcond  M^aieoce  iht  follow- 
ing: ynder  the  policy  directtoc  »P.d  ccn'.rol 
of  ih*  Admlnti'.raior". 

(b>  Section  301  <dl  of  thbt  Act  (43  U  3  C  , 
SSlUdU  I*  ft.'neodfd  bf  striking  out  ^sub" 
ject  to  ;he  dL-er'.ion  of  itt  AJniinL-:*Airr- 
V         Issenisz  thereof  -ar.cs*:  ibe 

policy  direction  *nd  control  of  tbe  Admlnls- 
tr4tcr". 

rtACTNTACC  or  TOTAL  ArraofiuTiONJ  tirt**ta 
roa  JOvcHiLK  ocuNat'CMcr  rtociAus 
Src.  4  14)  Section  301  ibl  Of  lb*  Juk*»llt 
Ju«tic*  md  DetlnqueDcy  Prtventton  Art  of 
1974  (43  O^C  itt\)  U  ajnended  to  rcMi  us 
foHoi^-t: 

"(bUD  In  tddit:on  to  th9  a:*p''o- 
prlAttd  ur.der  »iibs*<;:on  i&l  ct  th.^  -^^t  ii.mi. 
ihero  shal!  be  mMni».:>ir<s  fr\ni  e4p,'t«>, tu« 
tio.'VA  for  each  A^st  )t*^  K!:otr\i  lo  fA<h 
St4tA  under  ti::«  l  of  '.he  Otmiibit^  «r;itne 
Control  tnd  Safe  Sireeu*  A«  t  of  19w»  *t*:fT>t 
that  rercent3k*e  ot  r-he  t^wl  r«r^i«nu^f* 
m^de  'or  crJmn'.l  »\         ;»i«s  •ajui  :«\  "'«ie 


4nd  local  goTcrtimecu  wbicb  u  exp«Dd«d  tor 
luveont  delinquency  progrtm*  by  »ucb  State 
4nd  local  go»emmenu»  deUrrnlned  in  »c- 
cotdaace  with  paragraph  C2).  -  j  . 

**t3)  Th%  percfftuce  under  paragriph  III 
khill  b«  tbe  average  percjniK*  *be  three 
mo4t  recent  flacal  yeara  for  wblcb  figure* 
are  available.".  \ 

(b)  Secilon  lOOJ  of  the  Ocrtnlbua  Crime 
Conirol  end  Safe  SUe«U  Act!  of  WM  fU 
use.  9793a)  It  amended  to  read  ai  followt: 
-KAi>n»**MC«  OF  nroat 
**Scc.  1003.  (a)  lA  addition  |u»  tbe  funda 
appropriated  under  eectioa  311  (a)  ot  tbe  , 
Jutenlle  Jmilca  aiul  Delinquency  Preven- 
lion  AC*  of  1974.  tbera  ahall  hf  maintained 
frocn  ftppropriailons  under  tbl«|ili«e  for  eicb- 
fiscal         *^  percentage  of  the 

total  espendiiuree  nude  for  criminal. justice 
pro£T4mr  by  State  and  local  [toternmenU 
wblch  U  expended  for  Juvenile  delinquency, 
programs  by  eucb  Stat*  and  iocal  covem* 
roents.  determined  la  accotfiance  with  tub* 
•tctlon  (b).  .  S 

"(b)  Tbe  percentM*  binder  p*r4gT»p'a  O) 
slu  U  b«  tbe  average  percentH*  of  tluea 
mos:  recent  fl>cal  ynn  for  wbich  fiCutes  4re 
4\4'lable.*'. 
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^VwT  PROCfrOINGS  AND  0I»ATI$.6l  THE  pd'^CONClis*  SICONO  »M$10N 
V,l.  t2f  WAWIWGTON.  WIDNESDAY.  MA«CH  19.  HtO  No.  41 

Senate 

tl^totxm^  H  AMor  1. 1999} 

AcamABitm.  m  !cii-^n*,./VSD  vicmjist  jiat-Mm  cri^it  control 
.    ^  iKxiis  or  a\Mi  jm-ENiu:  .nisaa 

,  ,        Riv\imK>Riu\nas  biu. 


&  2441.  A  bUl  to  unrad  thf  JuTt&U* 
Justice  tnd  DcUnqutncy  Prvrcntkn  Act 
d  Itti,  «Dd  for  other  purpoaei:  to  t2)C 
Cocnmlttot  on  the  JudicUry. 

By  Mr.  BAT»  <to7  rtQuest) : 

S  2441  A  blU  to  Muod  th«  JuTt&Ut 
JiuUet  «&4  Dtllnqwnqr  Prtrtnttoe  Act 
of  in4.  «Dd  for  otlMf  purpMM:  to  th« 
COdunltte*  on  th«  JudlcUrr. 
MrovwrtMjrt.  trpniMir.  am  v«u«t  ^ 


•  Mr,  BATH.  Mr.  Prc«ldi»t.  toiUr  S  •« 
.  tntroductnc  the  violent  Juvenile  Crtcve 
Cmtrol  Act  of  IM4.  uhlch !«  dMltned  to 
»tmi«then  and  ttAblUrt  our  ••year  eoct- 
creetiocuiJ  commitment  to  the  JurenU* 
Juctlee  «nd  DcUo^nc/  rrerestloa  Act 
of  im.  (;J1>f  Ak  vhlle  at  tbo  mum  time 
mandatlnc  that  the  /jdnOnUtratsr  of  the 
OSce  of  JurenUe  J'Adlce  and  Deltoqru^n- 
ry  rmenuoo  (OJJDP)  ba«  final  ac- 
countabUlty  and  reepooAiblUty  for  tm-  v 
pkn>enttn«  thf  JuvenUe  Justice  prorl* 
•ionj  of  ihu  act.  The  Kunavay  and 
HotntWe  Youth  Act  U  retained  attd  ad- 
mlAtstered  by  KCW'e  Youth  Dmlop- 
mfol  Bure&u,  Runaway  and  Hoocleaa  , 
Youth  DtvUlon. 

tvnttnM  iv«rvre  act  tncToar  j 
in  1114.  the  Ccnmae  catatUshed 
Juvenile  crime  pm^tten  a*  the  f*dtT*i 
crime  priority,  l^e  1>14  act  waa  the 
product  of  a  4*rear  bipartisan  effort. 
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%^  I  pMOfg^A  to  \mA,  W  til  0nu 
tM  i-nnr  of  mmmU*  Ihum  tknmH* 

Ttw  It74  K\  mm  p^mmi  %t  • 
XM^tf  Mloll■UU•Mr' 
Ad  tar  I  ^cMUml  mi«  W  ««W]tt>  m4 

KvttjJiM  our  JuT«UW  cUM  rrotTMR. 
Tto  WpMtMAB  DAUirr  of  tMi  Mtli  M|n 
port  IrMi  IVTf  to  KtMBi  ii  rtflKM 
in  UM  •d'*  coMMMTt  to  UOft  tody  om 
tht  HnKfti^Wr  M«t«u^  Mr 

Cook.  Mr  M<X>U«o«  Mr  ^vig,  Mr 
PtuiKp  lUrt.  Mr  Uuch  8c«(X  Mr  Km* 
Mr  TKVtMOM*.  Mr  dvMKX,  Mr 
Ounv*7.  Mr  Abourak.  Mi  KtA*.  Mr 
Brock.  Mr.  CM.  Mr,  Cuv  tfiu.  Mr.  CUrfe. 
Mr  OujirMr.  Mr  Ouvu.  Mr.  Uubrri 
IIump^rr7,^iir  McOrc:  Mr  Moolor*. 
Mr  MMk.  Mr  r^tMr  Mr  lUjitouv. 
Ur  Rnicorr  Mr  MoatuA,  Mr  Cavwom 
Mr  EMUind.  Mr  CtrtAtt  Mr  DsCor* 
ciMt,  Mr  iUrrui*.  Ur  Uiht  M/ 
MacuVvw,  Mr  MmsMACA.  Mr  Mtrxiif 
itrM.  Mr  rttu  Mr  STCrun.  Ukd  Mr 

KllMZ. 

ft  )UI  tf'ortzv  thr  tZd  CofXrm  wtxo  tt 
tTcOfr<l  strucxf  lurpcwt  from  youth* 
i>«rvtti<  oriftiUxaUixu  •Ad  }u»ta!!«  dtttn- 
i^uency  ripcrU  *roup4  Ui«  eouittry  1  ra* 
tn'.ftt5j«sl  8  ei  oo  l^bnun  %.  1171. 
r^d  a  ini  on  March  IT  Itl? 

Th«  armtiP  8ubcoramltU«  lo  biimU- 
CAhi  Juyvml«  De^jrHTimcj  of  •hUh  1 
*M  ch^irxTkAit  hWd  rctnulvt  h«Anxt(i 
thftt  d«nowtr»tr4  tht  de»per»l*  ii*fd 
fcr  IhU  kfUUtton  Expert  •ltneur<.  tn- 
tludlni  9Ut*  *nd  Iota]  oScUU,  rrPrf. 
«#nUtiVM  of  Pf1vAt«  MffKin.  to^LU 
*x>rkrr»,  toctoio^t*,  crlmUiDlocttU, 
iu«J«rs  ftn^  eitaunt]  JvtKt  pUiwri 
t«turt«<l  on  th«  utHtM  H«Mra*^ol  th« 
lufttuif  ju*uc«  tytttm  wbirh  <Ud  not 
proved*  uulitidud  }utt^r  rCtcUvr  brip 
lo  Jur«n.k»,  or  pr«t«<Uoo  for  ustr  co<a> 
murut.n  fn  p«rucu]ikr  thry  rtiMtcdlj 
rnphaiii'd  thst  Uttf  couxm  tnrUtu- 
UVi»  AUch  M  rtfoTDutorW  tAd  trtiiAlnc 
MhooU  %tr9  Douaa<  stort  thui  KhooU 
ol  crtxr  «b«rt  ^uvtciiet  ktirved  \ht 
a  tU  of  Uvf  riptrUivcti}  crunin«> 

A  cittt  conuitfut  tm«rtrd  iupporunj 
*vroc4  UKcsUvn  for  StAt«  ^lAd  ioc&t  (ov> 
cmnvmU  lo  ^ciop  community  b4Md 
procrftmi  lAd  MrrWtA  u  UurfuUvts  lo 
irftiniax  KhooU  (or^  m«njr  >o>un<sur« 
Ttui  «>n*«x»u*  »*»  f  orthrr  tut^ttMi  by 
ih«  Nau<.aa1  /.dfiwry  Cc>iui7u%*um  on 
Crumxua  Jusuc«  5und&rd»  tjvd  ooau 
•hich  r«tom2nrnd<^  thA:  do  r.r»  in*Jor 
tiuutuUi.rf'A  for  iuvcnUr*  ihould  tt  bull 
ut^r  any  cu'cuou.&air*  The  conunu- 
(>r9VtiS««j  ftddZliOOJU  luppcrt  for  th^ 
phiU»ophy  of  th«  irruiibt  on  th*t  muit 
drun«\>mu.  tMt  ciuc<uU7  ruxtcrimlA&l 
suttu  oflccdcn  AM  M«^t*d  or  drpcs. 
drat  children.  <vho  had  pttnotulf  tttn 
lMUtU>oo*!lz«d.  cot4d  b«  htl»«d  lucctM- 
(ul!y  in  eoumunlty  wttirvu 

SUU  oa<U!a  UitUjrint  before  *ti*  tub- 
committee  atrcAMd  th«  fxAl  for  rffi«> 
th^e  coordliMted  lYdcral -fusdU^  lo  as* 
sut  the  flutca  m  CArryinx  out  tb<ir  rf- 
forta  to  xn^i  juvtniw  tn  the  cocsmu- 
nitr  l^e  former  Oovemor  of  Uaua- 
chitfetia,  the  KonortbJe  rtancu  &*rtcnt 
ar.d  tht  former  Oorrraor  of  0.*uo.  th* 
Hcoor»b:«  Jchn  OUiU&n.  were  ctoQuent 


licUUtvw  rb$  deputy  dirtotor  wt  ^ 
Kmimm  Uim^mx  it  Ctm  iNltor*. 


Ovita  f»«Miri«^  S  tm  m4  %«  •»« 
ft«Mt«e  Bank  «MiMata  t«  to*  Owr^* 
M»Ml  IUc«r«  I  »Mt«4  U  •Aimaia.' 
aaawWxy  kaa  iaalir  etwUpM  •  wwiw 
jMMtM  ptaca  af  tastalatM  tbal  —eta  mm* 
It  aMwM  ymida  a  raal  a^ycrtuailr  tiM 
ar  «» It  «•  vaal  i«  to  aartova  atout  nasi** 
in«  »f»»i>wia  unnc  yowtkhU  ormJaraL  I 
«aa  VMiM  H  ito  S4«f*ai  (MlwaataMai  aT 
••aaearK  »f  ton  Wutol  UKamraUM  af  Ms. ' 
(imMwl  nuavay*  a«d  ky  tto  »wraaacfM« 
ir«««rU*at«Ma  vkitk  bad  laaraad  Um  cnauy 
la^U^uaw  Vaatnl  apfeaaca  frawn* 
tM^6rd*(t»4*ia«<r'  * 

Durtnc  the  Mrty  im'k  th*  >>rv)nn 
and  tn«f«t'lat)0Aa  tn  WMhtnftoo  And 
Ihrowthout  (h*  cowtrr  Um  eubrooi- 
mittee  lo  loTfaUoto  jttnnUe  Drtto- 
quMvy  labollshad  tn  irt$  vtth  the  Mrf^ 
ijie  }urt«UcV^  trvufrmd  to  the  8ub* 
commlitf*  OQ  the  ConatituUoni  M  m* 
totiotmPortAnt  cor.rIuuona 

The  flrat  U  that  our  put  axttcro  of 
jurentle  Juatlre  »M  r^red  primarily  to 
reect  to  youthful  oTrndere  rsther  than 
to  p»nmt  the  youihful  offrnie 

arcond.  the  endrnc*  waa  overvhctm- 
int  that  the  articm  failed  at  tht  crucial 
point  «h«n  »  )reuii«iter  t)r«t.(ot  Into 
trouble  '  ^  t  svenue  who  tool;  •  car  for 
a}oyt^  twidaltafdKhool\property 
or  >W  -  .ori<Mn<  K  tartc  ^aa  coa- 
fronted  by  a  eyiten  of  Juatke  of  im  com- 
idetley  incapable  of  reepondlng  In  a  con- 

However,  durlni  the  ute  «Ad 
thla  new  decade  *«  have  t>rfua  to  buUd 
ou  our  put  eipenencca  aith  t£i,e  act 
making  lubttantlal  prc«rraa  not  only  at 
the  rrderat  tevcL  but  npecUlly  at  the 
SUte  and  locil  IcieL  Wt  intend  tb*t  the 
/tfvenUt  Juittre  Office  be  an  advocate  for 
the  famtlira  and  youth  of  our  SUtfi. 
while  at  che  ujne  ttiM  protecilnc  their 
honan.  coiutltuUonal  ftnd  tr(al  rUhta, 


Mf  Preitdrnt.  the  bill  1  am  Introdac* 
tni  today  extetvit  the  JuTmllc  Juttk* 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  lt14 
for  i  years  ft  also  tpcrincally  delecatea 
all  ftnal  authority  for  Juvenile  Jtutlre 
procrami  to  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  the 
OSce  or  Juvenile  juHict  and  0<lin> 
Quemy  Prmcl'on  >OJJX>Pi  1  have  lonf 
b<1ie»ed  that  thU  deletatlon  of  authority 
u  a  nrreMary  factor  in  any  ellkimt  tnd 
coordinaui  effort  to  adNuateJy  eon- 
front  ih«  protlt'mi  of  the  juvenile  juaticc 
■yitem  The  individual  vho  bears  the 
retponsibilHr  for  marxa«1nf  this  OlBce 
bnd  coordtnaL'v  an  Prderal  juvenUe 
just^e  pror»raai  ahould  alio  hate  the 
authoniy  to  carry  that  rfaporulblUty 
»iKe  1I1«  the  Qoncrea  has  air«aied  this 
factilfl  cociferenee  rrporta  and  debate  oa 
the  hoor  of  both  Roums  of  Com rrai  In 
thU  reauthorlsatioo.  we  wlH  ipeclfleall/ 
mandaU  this  proper  delexation  of  au- 
thority for  Adminutrator  of  OJJDP 
The  bill  also  rcquirea  the  appointment 
of  t*o  d  putlei  and  one  Uol  tdfltor  to 
inaure  ihat  the  Admtnutr«tor  of  OJJOf* 
wtU  be  able  to  carry  out  thu  authoniy 

Mr  Preii^rnt.  0(M  of  the  primary  rea- 


MM  f  or  ar  MtirtaOiiii  «f  Uto  «rt|ln4l 
JteenOt  /toitot  Ml  to  im  vu  «y 

cooom  «ltlt  \ht  tocTMilnc  HoMea  of 
luTwUto  crtMi  X  &Me  tec  Ml«T«d  Ui4t 
the  M  mUw4  totOrplttnt  vtoienl 
crtmt  to^to  iprtvent  R  ta  tb«  tnl  pteoe. 
Zf  «t  cMi  tok*  UN  am-ltoto  totMr 
fender  >n4nrv  »^\htwcr  her  fr»w  cam « 
mminf  tnm  wen  tmum  o9mm  wt 
win  hav4  ton*  ft  lone  way  tow^  eon* 
troUiAi  our  pTsfclea  viik  vtoleot  «a«nd-^ 
era  Tn  the  saiAe  vaUk  iwwever.  I  firmly 
baltcre  t)M4  MOW  y«u»%M  ofwder* 
meat  be  iw^sesd  rren  their  epaimvnKlee 
for  eoctetn  Mk*  »•  veU  their  own. 
The  aecvre  InctrtrrkUoia  ot  jrouthfu! 
Offenders  should  be  rsaened  for  Uwae 
>outha  wbe  comjNit  terloua.  vloUnQof- 
fensea  and  cannot  be  hodkd  by  «Uwr 
altcmftUvea. 

It  was  shocUnc  for  ate  to  team 
throucb  ovr  he«rtntk  over  the  put  10 
yeers,  that  often  the  Juvenile' lustketyi- 
us  e<tuaUy  incftrcerates  the  noovlcjefit. 
noncrt(iil<}aJ  status  oStndrr  u  vtU  u 
Uko  netkctad  And  abused  child  more 
ofun  than  thodi  who  ftre  charged  «Uh 
or  conncted  of  crtmlhAl  offenses  8utue 
and  nonoffenders  ftre  actually  ibore 
likely  to  be  detained,  more  Ckely  to  be 
izutiTutkmaHxed.  and  once  Incarcerate 
mors  likrly  to  be  held  In  conflneomit 
for  Ic  nter  periods  of  time  than  thoa*  who 
are  c  narted  with  or  ceavtcted  of  criminal 
offer  >sea 

One  of  the  underlytna  preverts  of  the 
JuveMle  jutUce  Act  t>  to  reorder  these 
muplsved  polkMw  and  pnont<e«  1  do 
believe  hoaereri  that  the  problem  of 
the  violect  oSeruler  shouU  be  crren  tn 
inrrraMd  focus  Theae  relatively  few  In*' 
divtduals  cause  a  .disproportionau 
amount  of  suiTenn<  uti  fear  uacitc  the- 
adult  poinilatlon 

A  maKr  new  study  by  f^r^yUanla 
suu  Untiirsity  wbert  M  percent  of 
}000  elderly  c^tUens  were  surveyed 
found  that  they  actuaUy  croas  the  street 
or  change  thetr  dirrctSon  of  travel  JusMo 
avoid  teenagers  Clderljr  persons 
tn  ^Ue*  af4  to  afraid  of  teenagers  that 
m^ny  remain  indocrs  afur  i  pra  *nd  do 
not  to  to  lenlor  cl^rm  cenurs.  parts  and 
othejr  places  t«Vy  would  normally  t<o. 

The  study  found  that  H  percent  of  the 
persoru  sur>e)cid  saVl  fear  of  crime  ha* 
ereatly  afleeled  their  use  of  facUUles  de- 
sixned  for  the  elderly 

l»ut  surveys  havt  shown  that  many 
otd^  per*^  are  afraid  to  loave  hocnok 
after  dark,  but  I  was  surprtsed  to  find 
that}  pm  Is  now  the  cut^olT  time 

About  one-f  fth  of  Uwc  elderly  In  the 
stud?  «-anted  to  be  hoiafniidoof*^  by  the 
time  school  let  out  .Nine  p««cnt  of  the 
elderly  tn  the  study  had  been  crtoM  .vic- 
tims «iihi;\^the  13  months  before  the 
survey  UcmX  bad  been  robbed  or  had 
their  iMbtas  buriUnaed  A  toul  of  U 
rvbbftUK  23  akaults^  and  &  other  ertmee 
had  tjeen^iromaiitted  against  the  elderly 
In  t^e  study  «blle  they  were  en  route  to 
senior  cIUmh  cenlera. 

The  an;.efMlmenU  1  un  lntr<^u(lng  to- 
day  are  d«agned  to  being  increued  at* 
tenUon  to  the  violent  eCsoder .  Theae 
unendments,  enUtleil  the  *Vloieet 
Juvenile  Crtne  Ceotrol  Act  of  IIM.* 
would  reisln  the  II  11-percent  malnte* 
narxe  of  effort  i>rotisioo  and  at  the  same 
time  mandau  that  these  funds  be 


n  u  ;nu»r«ttf«  to  kMP  th«  tagl«lftttT« 

l«<W><inn  U  MW  ft  MlQttM  «r  sort 
tn  tueU,  tt  U  ft  trftiMvork  wUfciB  vtikii 


ftvfty  frctt  IkMM.  W« 

^t^r^teM  t(  «urdK.  fflctilJift  ripe,   tftw  ftlM  mtttn^mtA  0»l  ft  irowtnt 

^^^^'^^S^'^si^^  {raTsy^^sss^s  ?x:^e«^ft«.cuctiuwi« 

S?rH&ii5^?sJ  siss^sjsirs^sss 

!i^,*r^^il^>"iS^S^f^           TtS?lSitutS»«w*n^5ort^^  ptUxdjThmucm,em^M<mm»» 

Mr  fmld«nt.  »•  ftr*  40  too  f  ftmUiftf                                   JJS^  3*Wu)ftU<«.  poUntlftl.  and  txper- 

trxt^vrmtu^xt^u»»ilk.yifhif^i^   £;jJ?St«l^S«f%IJSu!ai^  of«<Jer»ftadi»Q«ff«odc«.Uwftftr«to 

i-i  hf«a»M^«MmM«>i» 10  be   pJMement  tor  homelw* youth,  Mr  prtiKJeat,  tn  samm^xy.  thli  bUl 

SSL^STSj^^iSS^                                 ""^  lM3ftnd$2J5iallU«f<*e«hoJ  flKftl 

wiliiiS^i^^lSlVii;:?^^                Pr^^^leni.  ft       pnmico  of  the  iuthorttr  to  the  OJJOP  Admlnlrtrator. 

•««aatn  n  uaimuoo        %i*  ftmtay   ftmcn<2incnu  1  em  tntroducU^  todey.  re.  rft^uiree  thi  AdmlnUtnUor  to  ftpSMDt 

'«i«tMM  Sv  MiM.  ywthA.  pour  p«naw  w4   quires  thftt  ftpproprtftted  fu^d«  Dxulcr  two  Ceputlee.  end  one  IfCftl  ftdvuor,  re-> 

Um-sa                                          the  JuTcfiUe  JufUce  Ad.  sot  obUcftted.  qulree  the  AdmlnUtrfttor  to  provide  ft 

Of  ceutee  thiae  reporte  ftr%  of  UtUe  by  ibe  cod  of  eech  fUcftl  year  ihftU  be  detftUed  erftluftUoo  of  "Scfticd'Strftlcht** 

eyji&fortie  the  frutiUn^ir  numbm  ot   trftzxife^TM^  lo  proftftaia  fvndtd  under  procrftmi,  lacreMee  cltleen  gftrddiwuoo 

AmaiVftM  «t)o  >^*v«  pmwAilr  ben   uue  III— the  Runftwfty  ftad  Uamtiam  in  the  opermtloQ  of  the  pracrftm,  retelxM 

»kiimi  of  TW*nt  erime*.  An  ertr-ta-    Vouth  Act.  HUtortcftlly  the  jBwmilU  )ue«  the  It  IS  pereeot  mftiot^ftnre  of  effort 

umtiat  pmniAo  of  cur  inm      Uce  proiiaaa  h«d  ft  roefcy  ><nte«tnf  prorUlon.  but  mfthdfttee  thftt  it  be  epen: 

Mcsc         old— OjuS  tNMr  dftOy  Uree    which  renilted  in  lu  felMre  to  pcoperiy  (or  proctAine  ftlmcd  et  curtinc  Tlolcnt 

direevty  ftSecied  by  th«  ft«r  of  Ttolctxe  obl'4ftte  tu  fund*,  crto  ihoofh  the  &ec>  crime*  committed  by  Jtirenllee.  reaulroi 

in  ifMT  co«nmunlu««  R««nt  poUe  r»-   e^ftry  prc«Tftm  ftpt>Ue«tioii»  were  ewftU*  the  AdmlhUtrftlor  lo  Implement  the 

vwi  ihftA  i»it  of  >yir  cittame  ftre  ftfr«ld   ftble  to  OJJDP  rortunfttely.  tn  1971  the  mftintenftoce  of  effort,  fonnulft  (rftoi. 

to  v«lk  elone  ftt  otcnt  in  inttr  Mtah-   I-yiir  bftdOot  of  fuade  «w  e*U«ftUd  discreuonary  innt  end  other  InltiftUvet 

twrhoode.  &i«xly  20  percent  do  Dot  feel   end  off  *he  WuhUvton  deek  et  the  Of>  tn  OJJXJPi  provldee  edMiuetc  adminU. 

uf e  U!  their  own  hAnee  enf  nnuiy  $i   flee  of  JuvcRile  Juetloe  Sowenr,  imhln  tnUive  euppoet  for  the  OOce,  extendi 

p«rc<nt  of  our  youoc  »eople  ere  tfrmld    the  pMt  year  the  obUcftUos  fftU  bft«  dl'  the  Runewey  ftnd  Hocieletf  Youth  Act 

In  theft-  own  tchooU.                          oinished  Mbetentlftlly,  with  the  project  tor  t  yrM  et  %»  nUUicn  tor  each  of 

■vM««v  ««•  MOMtuM  »ovT»  4<T         of  ft  »!fnlfkaat  cftjryoTer  In  order  to  flic*!  year*  ml  thr«i*h  19S)  ftnd  $30 

w   o.  .,4   .       ftf  ts^  k»»  fM.>..r..         thftt  ftl>proprUted  fUDde  obtained  In  mlUloo  tor  eech  ot  ttJCftl  <e*n  1W4  and 

of^relJ^lk  tS^^Jlem!*  JviS;iJ^         b«lt.ii*htenln«  tlne»  are  obUt^ted  i»«,  end  nundatee  that  carryow 


hat  ^n  the  RunavM  end  Hocseleed 
You'A  Act 

The  K«>ri«VAy  and  Kocneicea  Teuth 
Act  U  dnir'^  to  iirovi<!e  aulALance  to 
8u;<9  locaJiUM  ft'M]  oonjvoAt  pnnUe 
aitnciej  to  openie  teapors/y  Uel&cr 


In  %  timely  manner  my  bUl,*Ul  tnoefer  fundi  from  the  Juvenile  Ju^lcc  Act  be 
any  such  carryover  to  the  U**e  UX  pro*  transferred  to  the  Bunawanovd  Home* 
cram  which,  to  date,  hae  net  e.-^cneed  leea  Touth  Act  by  January  '1  of  each 
•ueh  problem*.  ^  aubaequent  flical  year. 

Ifr  Prcitdcnt,  It  u  true  thai  the  Ofice  The  JuvtnlZe  Justice  tod  Delinquency 
»mr-»  ui  o«n.«  i^m»/r»7  Mm*iz^  oT  Juvenile  Juttke  U  traslcaUy  uader>  I>reventl;»  Act  and  theee  i*80  ftowod- 
^TrSia^^a^ai^wS^riiiTJiS  aUffed  BytheDep«tment  aowni«vey.  menu  wUl  provide  the  ataWlty  eovll*^ 
2^dwoiI«*«ate  the  OtSce  ihould  bare  ftt  leaet  IM  ttaff   to  tne  coottajutto  of  th^eonfreealoOL^ 

iS^f^di^b/HiW  iCt  to  oratr  to  carry  out  thU  pr««t»in  et-   Inltuthre  The  ».rsftr  eitenalop.  with 

IlIri^  Lv  l^^e^t/^^dT^r^.    fecuvely  efflci^tly  and  Tith  r^ponat-   th.  ade^ftte.fundln.  Provide^ 
awfty  nHrth  or  «htrrt*e  hoaelesa  yoan«  ^^,3^  """"ft^Jt^ 

people  tn  ft  manner  which  U  outalde  the  ^  provided  to  i el  tne  ^  done  Hope- 
i/»d.uon*l  Uw  enfwfement  airucture  '«lly  wf  In  Cortrei*  w  *  be  able  to  over- 
and  rjvenile  luiUte  4y»tem  c«T»e  ihu  Pitfall 

wh/n  the  nana**y  YouLl  Act  was  Violent  iuventir^rlme  must  be  put  into 
pen[>e<:Uve  Yet  m  no  cay  do  I  wish  to 
mtnixnlzc  the  tratedy  and  bomr  eirerl- 
enced  by  the  vtctlms  of  vlotant  oCeBaea. 

Mr  President,  the  falderal  Ocwtni> 
ment  can  play  an  loip'^rtaftt  rote  in  de- 
tHQu^ncy  prevention,  but  cot  in  laola. 


ttu  (.MM^  m  1974  it  iid  not  axivide 
ftjuuiucue  for  hocneSeM  rouui;  ce  those 
wv)  are  dependent,  iiectectnd.  and 
ftduMis  Ko«r«rr  the  Itn  ameadmrnta 

uv>  at.  I  inccrpor«i<xl  horaciese  acgkct- 

and  abut^  youth  ^  the  catetotT  of 
U>oae  to  U  auuted  uod?*  the  aet  ft  U   Ucs  Soluuoni  to  youth  cn»e  ca&acA  be 


my  oiyjiMfx,  axtd  those  of  us  tx^ 
thai  .n*re  are  many  jouijf  '•Xwie  who 
t.av*  so  nofne  from  whkh  run.  or  who 
are  so  at>uM*d  or-rs^ircted  that  leaTtnc 
tMme  4  a  raUonal  altemaUve  Tttf  pro> 
(ratimatic  focus  of  ths  act  ahoMll  «ocf> 
tinue  to  reflect  t'feae  cocoema. 

Tbere  axe  aptffoiimately  1  ecUUoa 
r^wftya  each  yea/,  with  the  a«te«t« 


provided  eidusively  by  the  FHleral  Oov- 
emment  These  probtemi  will  not  be 
•o4f(d  by  simply  passtn<  a  bllL  lastUnf 
a  rtijort,  botdinx  a  hevt&i  or  .^nlni  a 
uw  In  Washlntton  The  moat  valuable 
lucu  ui  our  eSoria  to  prevent  Juv«iUe 
crime  are  the  family,  the  chtveh  and 
our  achoals.  Any  Meeeetful  prtventtve 
federal  iwvenlte  histice  effort  onut  rely 


coupled  with  fuU  ImNementattoo  ot  the 
provlttons  of  tne  1974  aod  1977  acta  vlU 
help  address  crime's  cornerstone  In  this 
country— luvenile  crime  ftnd  violence 
Although  the  amounts  authorlud  to  date 
have  been  very  tru«al  relaU  ve  to  the  task 
of  each  of  the  partidpattnc  SUtes,  such 
reaourcei  provided  in  e  stable,  con- 
tinuour  fashion  will  do  wonders  to 
achieve  the  mandate  of  the  1974  act  As 
we  all  know.  flOO  today  ti  only  worth 
S70  of  4  yean  «tfo 

Ur  President.  X  coold  not  conclude 
without  etpresalnf  ft  debt  ot  rrautude 
to  the  numerous  private  acenclcs  and 
public  (roufv  who  have  t>ea  most  ac* 
uvely  Involved  In  assbtint  ut  with  thla 
act  and  lu  amez^diaents.  K  there  ever 
has  been  a  citizen's  measure.  K  tt  t^tU 
one.  Uore  thaa  75  orcanlcaUon*--*^ 
ftcro«s-the-board  PhQoeoc^icaQy,  and 
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tnrtiMiI  boundi  tuv*  SM/Uctc*Ud  ta 
Umm  «CorU.  Wtthput  UM<r  h«t»  irt  eouM 
oo(  bAf  •  toMn  t2i«  Act  pMMd  tn  m4. 
drmAMt  Um  1177  prorUtau.  (mU4  th* 
provulob*.  Mwl  dtrtlopvd  tb«  ai.tinr 

•UpPOrt  for  tiM  INO  pMTttfOC*.  Z  Mk 

.iP^^tmi.,^  ecBMBt  ttiM  tb«  ttrt  of  or> 
gmalMUoat  cadonlnc  Um  JJDPA  of  lt14 
b«  p«lAUd  to4li*  Ktoouk 

:  urt*  Bsj  con<Mtt«  kupport  UiU 
•xU&itoQ  sad  Z  look  f  orwwdl  to  vorUnc 
with  ^M  sad  tkoM  ta  t&«  Boom  of  IUP> 
f  eMoUUTw  tov»rd  our  fflutuAl  (Oftla. 

Mr  Pr«cld4tnt,  Z  Mk  iWAOlmoui  cod- 
S4rot  thAt  UM  blU.  MctJoO'by-McUon 
aoAlrsii.  Aloof  vtth  ft  PMtU)  Ust  of  ttaoM 
wN)  (Upport  thU  Mt.  kod  •  portJoo  df 
Um  tnnufcl  nport  9I  tbt  Rua«w*7  sad 
Komcku  Youth  Dtvliloa  *i  UTW  U 
pri£t«d  at  ttiu  potni  la  Um  Rscom^ 

Mr  PrealdCRt.  todAy  Z  Am  aIm  ta* 
troduemx.  by  rcQuett.  tlM  Admiixixtntloa 
bill  to  Am«nd  th«  JuteoilA  Rustic*  sad 
Dtttft^DCy  PmenUoo  Act  cf  IMt.  Z 
(mAAtmoci  eontcnt  ihAt  tin  Vic*- 
pT«*i^nt'i  UtUt.  tm.  And  MCllonAl 
«n*tjtU  be  pjrttitcd  foUrvlnf  mj  mAte- 
rljdi  tn  \ht  RjicotA. 

OUA^OATIOlt*     K>nO««lM*     TN*  JVTO€XLM 

JvwTK*  DaiMQratcT  ruTumoit 

ACT  or  W4  innue  U*  n^l*.  w 

AOMrtMa  r»4(r»Um  of  9t»U  OouDtj  ftod 
MOAktp*)  Cm^iojtm 

It)IIU« 

AflMrt«»D  Pv^cboMiytcftl  AmocIaUoq 

>  11*1  AYlUt  WOCMQ 

CbiMrao  •  D*r*fiM  f\t&4 

CtiM  StiMlT  AJMUtMNI «(  An>*fV« 
ChnMua  frtaco  Miai^utt* 
tc«« 

AMrtc*n  AMO(l*U-)0  «(  r<tjxhU*t\ie  d«rv> 
XM  for  Chlklrwo 
AxMrwta  AMdmtioQ  of  I7d1»*t»ji7  Woo> 

AOMfWAD  l**4«t«iioo  of  TlKMr*. 
AoMiCMi  Oc<up»tiOB*l  TliCrftpr  AmocU' 

Aan«rKAa  Op'-ooMtrtc  AMOcuti«a 
Aa<rw»a  ruMU  OoaurUiU* 
A£Mr1c*o  n7<&olo«U4l  AjMXMllOa 
AiMncttii  rtibiic  w*iru«  AMMittloa 
AsMrUAA  acboot  OouAMlor  A«*o(l(lUX) 
AjMrtCAA  Soci«t7  for  Ado»MCta<*  ttftOXt^' 

AMoruuoo  (or  Ctilul2MM  (dtxitttioa  Ib- 
UnutioMi 

AMOOftt)oo  of  Junior  U*iu<* 

C(Mr(*iv«7  Tma  roTM  on  jMTtnlt*  tMUa- 
qu«Xk<y  rmtnttoa 

iobn  Kowmitl  .\MOcUlloa 

JuMbU*  rrouctu*  AMociAttoa 

N«ltMMJ  A)1Ua<*  oq  fti^ptnc  S«ftr  Cltl««. 

N«LMUl  AMCXlAUOn  Of  OouAtl**. 

MttXAaJ  Aiwocutloa  of  SocUl  Worktr* 

Kdiorua  Amcxi«u<»  of  »UU  JutsqiU  D«> 
Un<)<Ha<f  Fro(r%ja..A(uiilAi*Mtort. 

httK>n«l  Ooit*Mr«tlcB  fcr  TouUa  Boy« 
Outw  df  Aev«fK«.  B07  SoouU  of  Amaric*. 
C4mp  nr«  Oiru.  lac  Futur*  Hctx^mAJLcr* 
of  A&«rU«  Olrtj  CluU.  out  8couU  of 
0tA  K*ilofi*t  rwMr*ltoa  of  6«tt)««MaU 
»Dd  Kftlcbbocbocxl  CttsUrt  lt*<S  CroM  TouU) 
lUrrvt  nrofrwo*,  4'H  Ctub*  r»dtrM  Bmcu- 
U*t  Swrtlo*  KillOMl  JtvtoA  Wiifu*  ft04ra. 
HaUofMU  Bov4  of  rWCJU.  ftad  KkUOfUtl 
<V>u*nl  of  TMCA*. 

KtitoAAl  ComealMioo  ce  ttM  ObMrvuM  of 
XaUfMtigckAi  WocMa**  tmt  oocaiAitiM  ea 


CAM  DiTilBp^inC  Autff«r  Mom  Oakm^ 

KaUOAAI  OOAfirtttM  of  CttAOAAl  JlwU«A 
PtMUU&A  AiwinMnlciiA 

KMtOMl  O^WWKI*  o(  •(AM  lAffltUtOMA 


Sot*  CluAaoCi 
Boy  Soouu  «f  UM  tnA. 
CfcU4  W«lfw«  Utcuvof  AMWlc». 
ruoUjlmptXBmmlXiMr 
FftmU  y  ttmo*  AMOcUUoa  «(  AlMTlfb 
yMtf-C  of  B«rpo  Oouaty  : 
OtrU  CluM  Of  Afltftlcft.  . 
Boom  wtA  acAool  ImUiuU 
LulAtrM  OouAcU  lA  ttM  VMJL 
M*xyUo4  OooosUtlM  for  Oay  Oax«. 
MMMcbuMtu  OpinniHt—  for  OuMtm  fta4 
Toutb. 

tflmtH  HMttA  nim  Bo*r4 
MAUoixal JLUUBW  ODDMTMdjntA  9UtOOl*_ 
A(*  PwvdU. 
HtxU»*l  AMoetkUoa  of  tocui  workw*. 
lUUoOMi  auM  Day  Cm*  Aa>oct*?fcTL 
MMtenU  00af*r«D<«  «(  CbtUtUM  *oA 

MitteoAl  CMAcU  for  suck  Cnr<t  Dr?«I«^ 

OMSV 

KftU'^o*!  Oouoctt  of  CburcAM 
K*tw«*l  OouKll  of  JtwUb  WOOML 
MitlouAl  OouacU  of  euf*  nnmmlltMi  for 
CblMrto  «a4  Touth 

)UUoa«J  JiwMt  WilfM*  Bo«r4. 

Krv  Tork  sut*  Otruloa  f«r  Toutb 

yWo  AJto  OocUBuaJlr  Cbild  Cm* 

niUA4«:pbl*  Oommuktir  Oooraiaftt«d 
CAU4  Car*  Cbw£«U. 

TIM  BftirftUoa  Army 

0cj>ool  D*y*>  Im. 

aocWty  of  At.  Vln««&(  D»  PtuL 

(7alt«d  Auto  Wotkm 

(7ait«4t  Oinbr%:  r*Ky  AMocUtloo; 

(7alt«4S  Cburtb  of  Chrut— 'Su*r4  for  Kou** 
UA4  Ulautm*.  IXrUXor  cf  UmiUi  *M  W«l- 
ft» 

(7ait*i  unbodut  CburcA— So4r4  of  Qlek*! 
Uiautn«t 

D  \lt^  Ntl«bbortwo4t  HOuM*  of  K4«  Torfe. 

CM 

UQlt«<l  -Vtrntjutin  Cborctk  UIA. 
WMtdiMWt  Chli^aa  AMoelAtlott 
Ntuoaal  r»4mtloQ  of  etM«  Touth  Sarilc* 

SUTMU  AMOCltUdW.  I 

KttlODJd  OoTtraor*  Coof«r^«* 
M*uofUl  lafdriDAUMi  OiatM  00  VoluaU«r- 
ta  OoiTU. 
Kt^loaAl  LMffU*  of  CltlM 
KtttotMi  UtU  AUl  *ad  D«r«ad«r  AmmU- 

Kutooal  N*t»«rk  of  ftuuvty  tad  T9Uth 
6«mc**  «i 

SkttoMl  Urban  Ooatittoa 

rublie  Atfatr*  ObounlttM  Nation*!  Am»* 
dtuoa  for  Ucntal  RmIUx  Ine 

Robert  r  K«an*drAcUoa  Oorp*. 

C  a  Ooafmac*  of  lUyort. 

Sit  ltn..tm«/Aif  81«ur*of  AmartcA. 

KattOAAl  Touth  WOfkM*  AUUJaerf 

NaUoEkAl  OoumU  of  iutaalU  aaij  Tuallj 
Oourt  iu<l4«*. 

Natiooal  Obuatit   of   Cri^«l  Juxtlo* 

Touth  Kitvork  Council 

Amartcaa  Bar  AModatlon 

Amancaa  Cini  UbMtiM  Vaiotx 

Kational  iunalla  Lav  Caatar 

Katlonal  OoaUtloB  for  Cbll^a^  JtMtlca 

ChUdraa*  tiyitaa 

CbUdrta'i  tMf  taaa  Fuzid. 

OoaUttoa  for  CblMraa  aad  Touth. 
Aacnow-aT-aacnoM  AnuLiut 

SKtiOD  4  provtdaa  tbat  tha  Act  Una  b* 
dtad  aa  tb*  VMaat  juTani:*  CrXXi*  Ooa- 
tret  A«t  of  I  MO' 

A*cUoo  101  aAMa<lt  TItU  I  of  th*  ^raalU 
JuaUc*  aad  Datlaquaacy  frvvacvtloo  Ae\,ct 
in*  to  aua  aa  trtiiU'Afitt  «*<Uratt«a  of  p\j- 
pot*.  Tb«  D««  Mcuoa  lOt(a)Cl)  adAa  aOoo- 


tl«a  to  th*  pnOMM  a 
Mtt*«  »y  >i«*aU«a,  partMuitMy  «•  ift*  %tm» 
«(  MaatmcaUAA.  apprahaaMoa,  t^mir 
Judlcatloo  ■aataiKtflf  a*4  «t*i"*^***^"^ 

•aniM  IMta)  rif  nli  yiwipMhi  (4)  AAd 
(■)  QC  aaottoai  io»  vMefe  m«  MTtaifv  yv- 
ttaanv 

■acUoa  lOt(k)          Ai  (  ttte  tM(T) 
n»t  aAd!tk>€>al  tamiartaa  thai  <|UAIlfy  aa 
'euiaa"  aUgiM*  (or  fuaAlkc  vmim  tho  Aat. 

•aeuoa  IQI(«>  iitaii  MKIM  IQSCI).  a 
tackalcAl  aoMAAVMBt  / 

a*<ttoo  Ml  aoAoAaTiu*  XZ.  rArt  A«r  th*/ 
Act  ta  thravvara*  / 

(I)  n  daitptaa  *U  Aaal  AuthoDty  to  t^ 
AdalalMrator  of  tba  oao*  of  JuvaaU*  Im- 
ti«a  aod  DaUa^uftocy  YrartntlMi  (fXMOf) 

a}  It  raquira*  tha  Mininm»AtOf/*< 
OJ/Dr  to  appotat  th*  tvo  atAtutory  jMf^ 
.uU«a.,M.»«U  aa  tha  atvty  eraAtaA  ttoi 
AdTiaor  ^'^  '   .  —.J-f"'*^ 

(a)  It  rvquiraa  tha  Admlntatrator  of  d 
to  pro*l4«  A  Artaiiaa  arahiaUoa  oC  ""^ 
•tnl<ht*-tip*  pronrajna  to  thAUhltOL 
•aoat*  OooMlttaA  00  tha  JudlelAry  ia4  th* 
UattaA  autaa  Boua*  of  BapraaaaUUfM  Ooa«* 
BUttaa  CO  kOucalion  aad  Labor,  br  Omnb« 
bar  fi,  INa 

eaetlooa  303  aod  »X9  aiaaod  TlU4  U.  Uch- 


•actlooa  m  aad  3M  aotad  Tnla  tl.  Fart 
C  aubpaft  I  rtutad  to  block  nkat  yadaral 
AaaUtanoa  for  atat*  aad  LocAl  rtocntni, 
tachnlcal  aawadowata.  / 
\  Sactioo  30«  Aaaada  TlUt  IlJPart  a  auh- 
^a^t  II  raUtad  to  dlacratloaary/craat  JMaral 
Aaala(«&e*  for  Pnortty  Ju?anila  yraTanUoa  / 
aad  Tk'aataiirat  Profrazaa.  tatoaleal  aauad*  ' 
OMata  / 
<  Sacuooa  907  aad  S0«  aaabd  aactloaa  OS/ 
m    aad  <•)  to  ia«r«aaa  citlaaa, 
partltipattoa  la  th*  oparatloo  of  th*  pro* 

.SactlOM  300  and  310  Vnaad  aactloa  ] 
(|)  aad  a4l(<)  tachA^i  amaodoianta. 
,    aaAloo  ail  aia*ad*  TUI*  n.  Fart  D.  Ad* 
aalatatraUTa  rroauiooa.  ta  four  araya*  / 

(It  It  pro* (da*  a  at«>y*ar  authorttat^oo 
vlttt  aa  approprtatloa  Ural  of  $300  mUlioo 
for  aacb  of  fitcal  yvarW  IMI  l»«a  aad  |M3 
aud  %tn  million  tor  aaich  of  Oacal  yaan  IMi 
aad  IMS.aactlob  3dUA)  </ 

(3)  It  r*qulraa/<&*t  approprtAtMrifuad* 
Dot  obUtatad  bt<^tM  aad  of  aach  flaoal  yaar 
ahall  rrtart  to/profraiaa  fundad  uAdar  tha 
auaaway  aad'iSorotlaaa  Toutb  Act.  bf  iaa* 
uary  I  Of  th/aazt  Oacal  yaar  aacUoa  311  <a| 

(S)  It  rMulraa  that  maiataaaaea  pt  af- 
ford fuada/lt  1S1  of  tba  total  approp^toa 
of  TMta  J  of  th*  Jtutic*  Syataffl  improT** 
mant  A«t,  ihall  t>a  t*rt«^  for  pr^Kpaaia 
alOMd  w  curb  rtolrnt  criOMa  oocMniytad  bf — 
juvaailiM.  oAOMiy  murdar  forclbUf  r*p*. 
robbaty  agKravattd  aaaault,  azut  ama  >a* 
TOlTiA  btxiHj  naret  panlculartyto  tb* 
aray  of  Sdcntificattoa  tpprabaaaloaJapaady 
adjAdJcattoo,  MBUBciaf  and  rahabtlfutloa. 
aaolloa  a<l<b>  , 

14)  It  raqulraa  th*  AdoloUtrator  of 
QJ/DP  to  imptamant  aad  b*  raapoaatbl*  for 
tacttoa  3dnb|  | 

Sactloa  313  amaada  aactlon  Ml  ta  pro* 
rlda  adaquau  adeUaUtratiT*  aupport  for  tM 
OOo* 

Aactton  313  ananda  aacUOB  39i  tO  raquir* 
that  amaadmanta  BM^a  by  ttM  Vlolaat 
iuTaaita  CMbm  Ceatrol  Act  of  ItaO  ahati  tak* 
affact  on  tha  data  of  aaactoMBt  \ 

Saettoaa  Soi  k09  and  303  amand  TIQa  m 
of  tba  Act  to  raSact  tba  ItTT  Act^  hooUlaaa 
youtb  procracn  authority  t 

Baetlon  304  amanda  aacUoo  311  to  author* 
laa  tb*  Baeraiary  to  mak*  graata  to  Uak 
rxinavay  and  bomalaaa  youtA  artth  thatr  fV"** 
lUaa  aad  aarvka  prortdara  thfo-ufb  tba  ^usa 
of  a  Hatlooal  bot-liaa  tataphoiM  aatwork 

flMtlooa  )0»  and  *M  amaod~  aactlooa  fit  < 
(•)  (bM*)  AOd  aactloa  311(1)  to  raitact  tA* 
irn  Act  a  boma'.aaa  youth  profTAm  autbont| 
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<uir*4.  VMl.  «Hk  n>in>i.»wiHi  •!  Ik* 
mtta*«*y  TmM  Act.  Ml  Mintwt  wm 
locIu4«4  vbUft  c»Uf4  f«r  Um  trt.  " 


U(M4  if  HIM  ■  vltk  n«ar«  «»  tt*  rw 

r>i&»««y  y«i«  proMw  M  Mac  • 


yowik  ipM  M  l»  IV  kMM  ^ 

vtUMul  f*n»ui  rw'MWo  lor 
•«wM««t  A  Mjo*  MMmuung  %CV)*  to 

aj9t.  — 

\  Uti*  auataPt  «f  bMN*M»  «M 

^  __  1  . — 


Tovtk  rny  M  CM     Ite  tbd  tat  tb* 


•CIS  fMii<  HMtar  1^  ItaMMy  TMtk  A4i. 

KMDl  Wf  Wrtti  BMW  ru»y        tA»  4MMC«IV> 


,„  .  r>»«*  pi»>*tiw  ap^airrtBt  • 

yo«i«*  MM  fMi  imi  tn  crtMi  flC 

Act  4f»  yptiaini  mor»  mmyt^nt^*  wtt* 
kM  to  niaoMy  jcvXk  mtt  mm  tatfim 
gua  1»  Um  pMt.  »o4  tb«  Mm*  «f  A*  n»* 
•vty  rouih  ynfrlvm  M  not*  CMiplac.  itmtm 

ToutJt  A<t  M*  notaij  >  ■)■»  lH>*>«*<* 

4fk4  MOfc^*  WffclW  Ot  ta*  Mm>  III  i» 

wm  »*4  ut  pf*«vUa«  mmuma  I— "wry 
•Mur  ••4  tiuu  wuBMuac  vttbi*  u«i» 

fACtUUAC 


tKUA  to  ««<tM  

■-imT^  XvMk  AM  vlUi  tbo  PUMfWl 
UM  OAO  man  focuM«  M  <^  MUo«U« 

Uoa  Ot  HuiiA»M  Twrtb  A«»  ^  tM  A^ 
mlDUUiUcHn  toe  CbUAno.  Tom  La  tad  »*«- 
LtW. 

Tb«  ft4«)uitfT  ol  Uii  procTMi  itAlvMUM 
4rM.  Touth  kAd  VkisUM  to  «*t«miM  MA 

»U*6CthA  ABd  VMkMUM, 

Tj*  dupcMlUM  Of  cMMftt  atMunA  by 
tk*  nisMiy  procruM  •uyporio*  «Mt 

or  la  put  (T  procnuB  f  osda. 

Tk«  •stAOl  to  VtUctl  tfe«  prOCTAM  hA« 

due«!  Oi*  laralvttmMt  of  rtit^mj*  ta  tM 
form*:  imalte  court  rrvuia. 

On  UmA  T,  im.  SouM  Onolcbt  B«ar^ 
Ufi  vm  •ooduct«d  aaH  th«  O«o«nl  A«< 
eouBttr*  OOe*  nport  *»*  pTMMtWC  WUU 
tik*  nport  MWAl  pr««l«ai«  tM 

wtoifbuuauoa  of  tbo  KaUeaAl  •uuway 

hmM  01  BmWi,  WtMAUoa  Aad  W«tf«M> 
Tl»  irw  AitaoAl  arpPrt  to  Q»<n» 
rl»w«  tb«  An<lact  antf  ocnclBrtoaa  «r  tb« 
ir*  •O'C  ttn  rtporu  And 
•iraogUM  M»t  wtaJUMMM  M 
0«iMr»i  A««owttnt  OAc*  *»4  tM  WJaa 
0*«r«i(bl  OooiBxltu*  Tb*  »*M  Mm  M 
lAraM  •<  Om  AajMal  X«F^  m  m  tM- MlW 

ita«auo«  of  BM}or 

vlIS  ftAwooo  iM  L-  _ 


_    _    _       _    t»  AMut  tM  UD- 

pliWAMlo*  or  tt»  Ml  TMn  eoneliMlooa 
AT*  iiiimrtid  Mov  mM  dimmd  nor* 
otiapM^f     tM  tmn  rnwrt 
Um^aT  IM  raawf  ^wfii  profruM  bir* 


wwritAf  DM*  i<  rou&l  P«opi«  >a 
thi  locAl  (ODUBuatty 

Tbi  ruaawty  youui  prograou  w*  «ir«tn( 
A  ftmUt  pocttoa  of  vulaorabl*  jwiib  vlib 
loiif  ttaaiuic.  iar«Mit«d  taauly  probUaaa. 

bunbar  of  bocMMa  or  AbandoMd  youtb 
awllag  Mniow  Ma  taeriaaid 

TM  riAAnay  routb  pro#«raa  aia  Injriaa 
tnctf  Mlag  «uiMd  AO  A  naoum  by  bocb 
jouth  and  f  AoUMa  ta  wMa^ 

TM  ruoaway  foutft  proctAOvi  ui  baooo* 
lo<  «i«w«d  aa  laciUnata  anti&Uia  of  tM 
ooonaKlty  aodal  aamea  oatvork  aad  ar* 
Mtac  atntiad  by  aodal  Mntea  acaactaa  aaA 
tM  Uv  aafoKaoBMl/JUTaaUa  Juitloa  tyataa 
aaAraaowta  tar  rouik  aad  faaaUltA 

Maiim  Maa*  vilMat  paraotkl  parmla* 
•too  CMAttMna  «o  M  a  najor  proM*m  for 
TtMU  ttt  tM»  cowmr  Tb*  |iiatian#>  Aialte- 


rtport  oa  tbo  i 


atf  bp  tta  \^  

,aMlw«iu»«w««ruaalTMr  1*13 
to  KrtectMA  and  to  adntaMw  «M  ommB 
C«ala  1  tM  Runavar  Taatli  Act. 

Tba  prtmarr  acLuinlA<aiiii>i 
li«Ai  amaapAy  fcwik  rrofraaa  »  FT  nnt 
lad  MM' 

r  aC  IM 

v!U«A  MM  yacatda* 
runaway  yovUi  and  tMU  f aaUMo 
a  MAIM  ruarto  l«M  tM  IMHCA  i«  OaluiA> 


Sswv««y  ycwtk  WA  HAJia€  tiatm  U  1M»  riT^  JT^mm^  e«  aaauTMA 
kocaa  ffr^mialHaa  dualac  tM  naawiy  «9*>  «pwtAki«  ^i  M«A 


ruaABf  yvutt  pro>c«a. 


caltoo  aod  W*  If  art  to 
ly  tai  provtiAtAC  ~ 
Ruoaway  Teuth  kaa^M^ 

lav;::r^tAMoa  of  •  llini^tmwi  tafcr- 
laauoA  tyawm  whLA  la  haaa«  Aft  tM  lAtaM 
aatf  tirrtM  tumaaarT  Mou  tM  D»« 


ta  itn  tOMnA  tftat  appmlnAMy  nSjOM 
yovUt  laava  Mm*  ■aimolly  vttkowt  paiaotal 
pamlHM  lA  aMntao.  tMN  Ma  baan  ta> 
cjaaains  a^tdiwaa  tt  larfa  aowbara  t 
bowaliw  *»gar«M  and  aMaad  yoatA  foliif 
uaatnad  by  tradilioaaJ  aocial  awrVo  a(«** 
<taA  lA  afMr  to  mmt  aCactltafy  Mat  IM 
of  tMaa  youtli.  tM  Ruaaway  Tout3l 

 I  fticiatary  of  tM  Drpart- 

MMattaa.  aod  Watfara  to 
lU  to  lacAl  Hiaiw  aiilUaa  f«r  tM 
pvif^aaa  *t  Amlipm  prafraaa  vWetl  Mai 
prlmarUy  vMk  IM  lawaidani  saads  of  rua< 
awap  aad  alMrarM  baMlaai  youttt  ta  A 
m^att  wMM  ta  owMM  tM  taw  aoforoa- 
tami  atrwaaia  aad  luvaafla  fovttoa  ayiuaa. 
Barakaa  prahdad  aval  tiMlada  tamporary 
•MMm  eowMadOff  aflarrara  aarrtoaa. 
TM  IffWauva  faato  «f  tMaa  ftaat  pro* 
framiara 

0>  to  aJI**lata  tM  praMnaa  of  ru&Avay 
youtb, 

{«)  to  rauniu  youiA  wnik  ttMir  famlltaa 
and  t*  aaaaarra^  tka  MaatuttoA  of  Intra* 
faMy  proMaAM  tMaagk  aaMaAi»n«  aad 
0(b«rawTtaHK 

(It  to  aUaofUtao  Iwnuy  iatiU*a«Atpt  aM 
to  aaeouraft  ataAM  Uvtat  naMWlwii  for 
youtb  aad 

(41  to  Ml{t  ya«M  daaMa  •  futara 
wuraa  of  action 

alloA  of  ttMaa  tour 
_  Kaaa«ay 
Tow*  n  ^ma  la  MpaaUof  ttcatScaatly  oa 
ibA  Uaaa  oC  aaaay  lafawaWi  ruaaway  aad 
IMtp  faaHllaa  Tltroutb 
lU  inaawiiiUp  btiid  pv»)aata  tM  Runaway 
TcuU  WarnM  ana*  M  CM  ywntk  aad  tMIr 
faiMMaa  Mn^  IT 

1>i«ack  tM  MMMai  Runaway  Touib 
rTo^ma.  |miM  aaA  HwlMi  mem  bata  ac> 
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•Mi*  (&«r  w  **>r       bocM  mi4  u  y*>> 

MfviM*  f««  fouU  M«  UMU  f«aauaa 

uai  wkKA  I*  4mi4aa4  to  ^co«i4«  •  muu«1 

v«nKM  tor  r«\uiittf4  ruu««r  TWtb  witk 
Uktit  fMoisM.  Mr»««  tuaao  r^iib. 
Tb«  Tmtk  P>t»c»«n>ai  9vrMU  *Im  ^ 

U««  ut4  •rtMUaMtocAl  e»?»UUU««  erf  run- 
rwtk  proff^M  to  ^Ua  ftod  Ml*«C 
mitkm  to  rua««v  mmI  otMrvtM  fcomiUM 

iMlkskai  op«f»uoM  MMuU  «hkk  prwaou 
IS  prcffMi  p«rtcciMa«*  •uadard*  tBV»(r«2 

to  *  m«t«in  of  MTVlCM  to  •fWUvtlr  «Ml 

«IU>  u*  cruu         •!  nuiav«r  u4 

U<bAl(»l  MautuM  \a  lockrvncram*  U  IM 

•fMV»*urgi  imntnc  to  ia<r«*M  tb*  miom*- 
UoA  w«  «kUU  ot  fOwUk  v«OfX»n  to  ««B*«r 
MrvtcM  •it&ia  tMt/  prQcnM.  Adaittoiullr 
YD*  bM  tMpoMuuir  to         ood*!*  rw 

Then  Uin/ipo  ob}«<Uoo  Uit  bUU  uid 
DuUerUl  vvrc  ordered  to  be  printed  tn 
U>«  Rjccou.  u  follow* 

•w  IMt 

•/  Jr^M«*Ur(wr  «/  fA«  t/MI«4  tMW  Of 

•mmt  mvs 
(Lktkn  I  Thta  AM  kbftlt  b*  {U«d  M  tb* 
'VUi**!  Jut«dU«  cnsM  Costrol   Act  ot 

iM<r 


MJsiMrftior  ahaU  tB«t  ftUtLocUr 

ft»M«  •nm'.mmm  mmmri.  (Heuu,  wnte* 
Ma,  aMMUtM  atWuata,  r«)Mt.  «r 
gT*»t*.  ■ooyrwm  I 
fro«. 

"(«»  Tt«  .  , 

*c«or«wM  vitii  iim  II  «M  «e 

Uait«4  (KAtM  Oc**,  tuOt  nilM  MA  ntul«- 
Uooa  M  «rt  Biwimr  or  •«praprlM«  M 
Miry  out  Xh»  purpoM*  of  UU  Utl*.* 
(k>  ftMUoa  "WK*)'  «f        Ac*  M 

eui  >vr  tb*  U«  toiO(«Mau-t  AMliUlw  A4o 
uioutrntm" 

(«)  A  auteMUoc  "(a)"  I*  •««•«  W 
r««4a*roUeva 

>(aH  TM(«  «b«U  ba  «aWbtUM  ts  tlM 
•  Lapkl  tAfMtm  who  atMU  M  >»»itot«< 
by  UM  MmuuuAier  wboM  ruMtloa  atx&U 
ba  to  auparrtaa  aad  «lr«ct  um  UfU  M- 
flaor  Ub<(  wboa*  na|MtiiXblUil« 
t*clu4*  tofU  potter  dtTMofomt.  tmplann. 
UtM  *b4  «aaattlMttoii  tb«  cooHls** 
Uoo  of  av:b  3>*it«ra  witft  ftll  nmtai  4ip*ft- 
tun%ai  uftlia.  Tb«  La«fti  Mmor.  vbaa  ipprc 
prlaU  ab4a  eooauK  wllb  Uj»  Lav  Coforc** 
BMOi  AjaU'VK*  AdmtBUtrailon  tb« 
0«c«  of  Joa*.^  iaaUUftoa.  iu«a«rcb.  fta4 
•ututh*  ^  la^U  ooap«(Ur  maitart  r«l*t> 
Ukf  to  UM  ^romiok..  of  tua  Act  * 

(a)  flacttco  -aOKir  of  tbat  Act  It  fv- 
ftuffilMrad  *^l(f )*  uMt  waandwd  by  Artlttac 
out  -•aw  «&4  tcaaruac  -••U". 

if>  A  M«avitH«<tloa''(||''la*Ma«torM4 
aafotioM* 

-'ill  Tb«  Atfml&latrator  abUt  prorM*  tb* 
Dwvail  friAua  e*aai«  OoowJttM  oo  um  Ju- 
dVriiri  *M  Um  Uoltad  tutaa  Uouaa  of  Itap* 
raawniAtlM*  Ooranltta*  4ta  MueMloa  aoC 
Labor  vltb  a  «aUU*d  mluaUoo  of  um  lUb- 


TKx  juvkmu  jumcx  AXO  0ZLD(< 

QCKNCY  MUVWTIOM  ACT  0?  irj« 

te*  t«i  ftKt>»*  lons)  «(  ttta  /uvaalla 
JuJika  •r.4  0*tiAq\*aacy  na^antion  Art  ot 
Id1<«a4i&anda4— 

<ii  ty  ttnktAC  out  'aJMl"  tmi&atfiaUty 
•fWr  tt*  aMaKUCO  lo  pcrK'^P^  t4| 

•ll  by  *vnkln«  ovtl  iha  parted  at  tba  aod 
o(  pwa^rapb  t''t  aAd  inaamD^  a  a^mKsioo 

i3t  bf  uiaitu  at  tba  aa4  ibartol  tb«  tU- 

iS>  ih«  <iatUa  •xatam  aboui^  C** 
iiccxt  aiunT'uui  Id  * io]«oi  cnmaa  eomaattad 
by  juifm>«.  put^tuiAny  to  U>a  araaa  pt 
KMnuaiaUtn  »pprvb«Moo  apaady  MI)Vfll< 
tattoo  wnunctaf  aikd  rabaMIltaUoo 

6rc  t03  L|  Pantfrapba  U)  AOd  |ij  Ot 
aacttok  Iff)  ot  t&al  A(t  ara  rac.«*Wd 

<b  ««<.ttoo  IQ9|-r)  Of  ttAt  Act  ta  amaikM 
by  tai<rUo«  *n«r  'Faciat  UlaMa  tAa  tot- 
(o«U<  iba  Vl/flB  U^aula  Ovtam.  Ajxwn< 
<*a  eaino*.  iba  OunQv>a«MjUi  of  tba 
*f«ftA«m  UartaAA  Uuula  " 

c)  9*(lloa  I03t»i  of  tbai  l,rt  U  htoaiMlad 
by  tlruj.^  o<^t  lav  aaforcaa-^at    aod  La- 
»*iUd4   tu*aiui«  jvMttc* ' 
TTTLI  n  ~  AKXMMfE4TS  TO  ITTIX  U 

TKX  JC'VCOLB  /UCTTC*  AXO  DfUN. 

QUBiCT  rnwumon  act  it7« 
o«.  J91   I  a)  flactloo  Ml  of  ib«  JuvaaOa 
J>i»Uca  am  Dwlla^uaMy  mrrwaUm  Art  of 
i»'<4  4  aoaadad  lo  rtad  aa  toiU^a 

At£  301  u>  TLara  li  brraby  a«Ub]*42t*d 
a^  "-a  ra  OaftAtjnrbt  of  Ju*ltr«  uodar  tba 
<r[.«ri.  auibonty  of  U>«  ^dmUiUiraUir  of  t^ 
La*  tUiytraoMDi  AmUUam  AdoUslKnuao, 
f>a  Offlta  of  Ju»«nlJa  Jxtnie*  aod  0*lu:< 
I)  i#t.rf  PraTTDtloa  iratarrad  ta  to  thU  Act 

»•  «&«  on<*  )  Tba  o<&«       t>«  uxi^  um 

dJrH-iir«  of  an  AdixUai«tfa<ior  wbo  tttil  ba 
r  -nvittad  by  tb«  Praaidaoi  by  and  viib  iba 
*dr'<«  VMl  -MiuaDl  of  tba  Sacat*  Tt*  Ad- 
miniatr.ujr  ««mni«t«r  th«  pnmaloea 
of  tb4  Act  tbroucb  tba  OOw   Tha  Ad- 


8«c  SOS  ;a)  atettoa  M(b|  Of  tbat  A«t 
U  aiMOdad  by  aUtUnc  out      witb  tb« 
ataianca  ot  Aaaortat*  AdmloMntor." 

(bi  BactlAh  of  that  Art  U  aaaaodad 

by  atruin<  out  AdmlautratloQ*  taA  ta- 
a«f  Iir4  "OfBca" 

eac  Va  eactloa  M«(d)  of  that  A«t  Ift 
anundad  by  atflkinf  out  *X)orracUoM**  ud 
lAaantof  "JuaUoa' 

6te  U)  stcttoc  of  t&At  Act  ta 
«mt«%dad  «>T  Kr:»jn<  tfta  i*K  "ahd"  aod  la- 
aaninf  LounadUMly  aftar  "PactSo  talaada* 
tba  foiloanaf  "  tha  CoDUOonvaaJtb  of  tba 
Kortbara  Ua/iana  Uiaoda.  aad  aay  tamtorr 
Of  pciiiiilon  of  tba  Uoitad fKat««,* 

ibt  Oactloa  331«bi  of  tbat  Art  la  aiarvlad 
by  it/Uin(  mt  tba  Vlffla  lataada.  AiMrt- 
can  Samoa.  Ouaa.  aad  tba  TYuat  TrrrutTrr 
ot  tba  PB4Mflc  Iilaada*  aad  tnaartl&c  "aa 
dafioad  ta  aactloa  toadt 

9tc  Ki  la)  fWU'-a  3»ta)  of  tbat  Act  U 
amandad  to  raad  aa  tollova 

tat  to  ordar  to  racaiv*  fomuU  gr«ata 
undat  ihia  pan  a  Stat*  ahall  aubmlt  »  plu 
for  carryioc  out  tta  purfvcaaa  ta  acoordaaa* 
wtta  fi^Uli^  aatabltabad  uodar  tbta  tfU*, 
•urh  piaa  oauat—" 

tbt  SMTtlon  miatOMUtt  of  tbat  AK  I* 
amaodvd  b;  airtklnc  out  "aatabtubad  pui- 
auaat  W  aatiloa  3Mlct  Of  tb*  Omnlbua 
Crtsaa  Control  a^d  Safa  Straat*  Act  of  IMA. 
a«  amrndad* 

It)  «*«twm  £'iaM»(t«t  of  tbat  A«t  la 
anoaiidad  by  itnktn^  out  aactloo  tHHbi  of 
iba  Omnlbiit  Crima  Cobtrd  and  Safa  Straata 
Act  of  ISM  aa  amaodad."  and  loaartinf 
ti«,&  looa  of  tba  JuatJc*  8y«taa  IaaproT*> 
Rvaot  Act  of  11'%  " 

Id)  F«'ti'>n  nital  of  tbat  Art  U  aoandod 
by  •tr.kluf  out  tba  taat  aaBtroo*^ 

ff  \  Sactton  }33(ci  ot  tbat  Act  U  4iaatk«ad 
by  atrlklnf  out  "  witb  tba  ooacumooa  <d 
tha  AaKvUta  AdBUUatrator." 


tt|  aactvi/o  ntdl  of  vbat  Act  |*a 
by  atrikiac  «m  "  lajwmawai  vtUi  Mh 
uowM  itaabAMi  wvu*x«rtiMOMat- 
b\w  cum*  CMtf«t      3^  aimu  am  ar 
Mi.' 

Me  m  tW  JuvKkU*  TuaUM  MU  MlA- 
<|u*«fy  rt«T«otl*«  Act  of  IWH  I*  — in<*«  by 
•ubacttvttoc  "Tnority  immDtT  for  *Vf*> 
<lal  kMpteau'  aacb  Uosa  It  appaajv. 

aac  »oi  Mctico  ni(b>  U)  ami  (l)  iC  oat 
Act  M  AaMad«d  by  a(rtU»<  out  >Un»tat 
•faocy'aad  Inw^-^  "adflaory  yroup' 

fwc  »*  aartMQ  W  of  tbat  Act  ta 
iwaadaa  by  atrttloc  *wt  ''•(oacy"  UM  Aial 
UCM  It  *pp«an  aad  inaartlBf  "aaHMrf 
croup* 

•ac  W  (a)  6a<Uoa  >M(b)  of  tAAt  Aft  la 
*ia*baa«  by  atrtUAf  out  twx  fttodaa  by  t)M 
L*«  Kaforvaaaat  AaaUtaaoa  *<irtlnWra« 
ttoa~ 

tb^  •aciioQ   3»(<l    of   tbat   Act  ta 

(t)  by  atnkloc  out  "ptX"  aad  i&aartlnf 
"niila"  aad 

(S)  by  aUtunt  out  or  »UI  boooma  atr^* 
abl*  by  finu*  of  tba  appttoattoo  of  tb*  ko* 
naiooa  of  aacttoo  KM  of  tb*  Omnfbua  Orm* 
Oootfot  aad  8afa  dtraau  Act  of  iM*  aa 


    .'ay  JuvanUa  Awaaaaa  Fnaoaot,  tba  a»* 

TTTyx  I— AUXNCM1Q4TS  TO  TTTLX  I       A^^y^  ■^artd-dtralfbt"  procran  or  otbar 
 '"^  auaUar  procmzu  m  UUr  tb*a  DapanMr 


%me  319  ftaclioo  34t(c)  of  tbat  Act  ta 
MMikdad  by  airtklof  out  "Law  taforawoaot 
aad  Crtmiaal' 

eac  ait  (at  SacttoG  3di(a)  of  that  Act 
la  acModad  to  raad  aa  toUo>wa 

*(a)  To  carry  out  tb*  purpoaaa  of  tbla 
tfUa  tbar*  la  autborttad  ta  b«  approprUt«d 
•MOjOOOjOOO  for  aacb  of  tb*  fUoat  yaan  aad- 
lot  #*ptamb*r  M  IMI  IM3.  aad  laas.  aad 
•aUjOOQjOM  for  *Mb  of  tba  fiacai  ywa  aad- 
lac  •aptaobar  »  IM4.  aad  im  Appro- 
prut«d  fuada  aoi  obttcatad  by  tba  and  of 
aacb  (U^  faar  aba.)  r*tart  to  tba  Sacratary 
tor  tb*  purpoa*a  ot  Tiu*  III.  do  Utar  thaa 
Jaauary  t,  of  tb*  aut*aqu*Bt  Oacal  yaar  " 

(b)  eactioB  laiibi  of  tbat  Act  aa  a3aaad*d 
by  atrttoo  1003  of  tha  Juatlo*  ayat«a  Im- 
provataaat  Act  of  itm  la  asaadad  by  airU- 
lae  all  aftar  tba  laat  "approprUUoaa"  aad 
toaaruof  ''uadar  tba  Juatlo*  Syataa  tm- 
prsnaowat  Act  of  itTa.  for  profram*  aloMd 
to  curb  ^Mant  crtmaa  ooouallUd  by  ]U«a- 
QUa*.  aaaialy  murdar  torcibi*  rapa.  robb«ry 
*«ra«at«d  a^ult  aad  arMO  tB«olrlBX 
bodUy  barm  partlcutaity  to  tb*  of 
tdaotl^tlOQ.  apprabaoa^oo.  apa«dy  Adjudl* 
eattoo.  aaataoda^  aad  rababUlutloa  lea* 
plaioantattoo,  Includlof  (^IdaUoa*,  of  tbla 
•MbMCiton  abalt  ba  ih*  raapooalbHii  y  of  tba 
Admlalatralor  ot  tba  OSoa 

Sac  113  8actU>o  3«3  of  tbat  Art  la 
amandad  to  raad  aa  toUowi 

Bsc  343  Of  tba  approprtatton  for  tb* 
OAoa  undar  thia  Act  tbafa  ahall  O^alkxatad 
aa  adaquata  aoouat  for  adstlnUtratlfa  at- 
p«aaaa  otbrr  tban  tAoaa  aupport  Mrrlcaa  par- 
formad  tor  tba  OC<*  by  tb*  OS«*  of  Juatle* 
Aaalataac*  lic«a«rth  and  SiaiUUca  ' 

Bac  ill  Bactlon  Hi  4al  <b)  aad  (c)  of 
tbat  Art  ar*  •oMnd«d  to  raad  aa  toUova 

"tVac  3S3  Tba  aaanc^anta  mad*  by  tb* 
Vlolaot  Ju*anlla  Crtma  Oaatrol  Art  of  IMO 
•ball  ta,k«  rifact  Upoa  anactmant  " 

TTTUt  in-AUXtiDUtim  TO  TH« 
nUKAWAT  tOOTH  ACT 

Oae  901  Aioaod  tba  captioo  **nTLX  111^ 
flONAWAT  TOtmt-  by  loaarttixc  -AND 
HOUnJSS '  mtn»tf\txtr  aft*r  "IttniAWA Y" 

Bcc  303  tat  0*<ttoB  Ml  of  tb*  Jufanila 
Ju«tlc*  aad  Dalioquanty  l^faotlon  Act  of 
irrt  la  amandad  by  tnaarUnf  "ajid  Boom- 
laaa' tmoMdiauty  aftar -itunava;  ' 

Bcc  Xa  fai  Sacttcn  )03ii|  of  tbat  Act  la 
amtndad  by  adding  or  *tM  ara  oibafwla* 
bofrw2r««~  after  '  parmiaaloa' 

<b)  frKtloa  >a(3)  ot  tbat  Act  U  amandad 
by  »ddlA(   and  bcKnalaa*"  aftar  'rucavay* 

Bac  30*  lat  SMton  311  ot  tbat  Act  la 
imaadad  by  icuartla<  "(a)"  lou&adlataly 
aftar  ■'Bi^  «ll  " 

(bi  Bactloo  311  of  tbat  Act  U  amandod  by 
adding  at  tb*  and  Utrrvof  tb*  toilowlng. 
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CM  ■imia  mww  •«  IM  Ml  M 
iM»  wwiia  twtl  «t,MMl  Ml  » 


(ft)  Mm  Mt  (•!  «(  IM  mi  !• 

«Miy  Ml  m  IMiiiW  il  fMl  A 
«f  MM  IH»  IM»  » im  IMH  l>  X 
fflUM  MMMUM  liT  «Mk  tl  IM  MMl  9«M 

mTSUmmm  far  «Mk  il  tM  MhI  ]Mi» 


"iwiiiiii-  >^w*< 
Ma<M.lliMin>0>«tMfiMU«>ljllM 

•uttikc  Ml  afi  i»*i  ttmm  tfur  HiU- 


MMUfVlIlM 

I  UM  at 

«4.  (•)  TIM  JUTMll*  jUMM'wd 

»ef  rmMUM  Art  af  M 
t  toy  MitkiM  •ul  'AMoetou-  Mcih 
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JUVKNIU:    JUHTICE    AND  VTLXS- 
QUINCY       WUVCmOS  ACT 

Mr.'  ROBZItT  C.  BYlta  ICr.  Pml-^ 
ilent.  X  Mk  unAiuaMUt  cotxnt  t^At  th« 
ptndloc  mfftiur*  b*  UmpomUr  lAld 
Mt4*  ih*t  ih#  SmtU  proe««d  with 
UM  oth«r  iiimur«.  &  M4I 

TIM  mmDiKo  omctR.  Tb#  btu 

Dm  kfitUUv*  ckrt  mo  m  foQovt* 
irti.  MM  for  »m><in. 

Dm  mesjDwo  omcm  b  tber* 

fbJ«cUMi  to  UM  rt^uMt  of  Um  6iutor 
b«m  W«»t  VUftnl*. 

TVr*  btlnc  M  obi«cUon.  th*  Seutc 
proc«fdcd  to  coruldcr  tht  bill  wWch  h«tf 
b*ea  reported  from  tht  OoDuiilttet  on 
the  Ju^dtry  «1tA  tn  tAcsdznent  to 
•trtko  «U  titn  tht  MMtl:)*  cUum  «nd 
instrt  tb«  foUowtcx: 

**cn«N  1  HO*  Act  ihAtl  >t  ctM  M  th* 

'JTttHllt  luetic*  4a4  Dtllcqutnry  rr«*«0' 

ttoa  Act  AmtfMflM&te  cf  IMO" 

TTTLB  t^iiWMlMKrn  TO  TXTLt  I  OP 
THM  iXmOTlM  fomCM  AnO  OBJN- 
Q7XKCT  nkZVtMTJO.f  ACT  OP  im 
•ac    IQI  .A««1lOJk  191  (•  I  of  Js^Btlc 

^u»tl««  kn4  DtUnqutMy  Pr«T«at>oil  Act  of 

(I)  tj  nrtktac  •»!  *^a4'  laetMltUir 

(t)  tr  (tmiAf  out  Um  period  tt  tj>*  tiM 
of  90J«<r«^  (1)  4a4  UutrUat  •  miucoIob 

rt>  »7  <M41n«  Md  tb«r«cf  IM 

UUowinf 

'(ti  Um  JvtMc*  tr«ttni  ,ltould  flM  «4dl> 
tiOMi  •Utatioft  to  *Uimt  crliBM  cooimltltd 
tij  N««nlM«.  p&rtMuUrly  to  th*  4m«  of 
MmttftcAttoA.  «9p««)von«loa.  •^••4j  kdjxll- 
Mtlon.  Mnt«a<inc  MM  r*b&MUt«Uoo~ 

9k  lAt  (•)  P*n«n»tw  t  of  wciloa  103 
Ui»t  Act  to  UMBdM  to  r«u  H  rolle»t 

"(S)  tbo  t«raa  ■AdalBtetratev'  saMM  tbt 
MMtcT  kMd  «c«icut«(t  br  Mctton  MKot  ef 
Um  JstMlU  JuAttco  ud  CMlKMnry  Pt^> 
footioa  Act  U  t*T«.  M  M«y,nd«d.'- 

(to)  •wlloa  iM(7>  of  that  Act  U  trMnd^d 
»7  loMvttnf  ftTtcr  'PMlflc  l»I*ud**  tht  foi' 


lo^lAg  **tbt  Vugla  WwM«,  Ot«...>.  oi^riikn 
tMnOAv  tJtt  OMnm»n*c«)th  of  ib*  N<4th*rn 
HMl«n*  ItlAAd*.' 

«)  floctl«o  lOSlt)  or  tt«t  Act  M  tincQdod 
by  itruiac  o«t  'Uw  •nforctmut*  ood  in- 
Mftirtf  "tuTtnll*  Jntilt*'* 

(4)  aoCtiO*  tUll)  of  Out  ActUMMDd«d 

by  jMcrtiAC  'tpccut  •duoUoa*!.'  UaaMdl> 
•Uly  Mforo  "«or«iion*)'* 

(•I  floetloa  10)(  li)  of  Utkt  Act  te  untAdtd 
by  »IrUtik4  out  InkMdUUly  Micr  th* 

Mmicolon 

(d  6*etlOAlM(»)  of  Ul4t  Act  l*MMI^«d 

(II  by  iMMUnc  ■•poclM  •ducMlotAir  !«• 
mtdlttcly  bolor* '•ocUi'.  «Ad 

(5)  by  atfUlnc  out  th*  ported  »t  tb«  tni 
th«t«o<  *Bd  UtMrtlnt  in  ll*u  tbcrcol  «  miiU> 
colon  Mtd  "mm* 

(|)  SkUom  i03  of  UMt  Act  I*  Mnoadtd 
by  *dduv<  at  th*  ood  thart^f  th*  foilo«ltkg 

"{1%}  Th*  torm  "hMtdlcoirpiac  oondlUont* 
■Mont  tfct  ooadlllo»  d«*crib*d  la  tbo  d«fi< 
BitloD  of  tho  tun  liarMlcAppod  chUdron  U 
MctUio  tntu  ef  .ho  tduuuon  of  tko 
K»adie*pp*d  Act  tM  V&c  l«OI> 
TTOS  U—AMntDMEKn  TO  TTTU  Xl  OP 

ns  JuvsKiLx  juancc  ako  osun> 

QCCXCy  PRSVXKTfON  act  OP  ltT« 

•k-  Mi  I*)  Socikta  Ml  ef  th*  Jufta'to 
^uc«  MM  DMl&Qucnry  Prtvtntloa  Act  of 
in«  U  MMKdM  to  rood  ai  fol|o«* 

'Uc  Ml  (*>  Tktr*  to  bmby  «itM»)Uh*a 
vithtn  tbt  DopMtmoot  of  JukIco  and«r  tbo 
t*&tf«l  *uthonty  of  tho  Admiaumtftr  of  tho 
tAw  XnroreocMBt  AMtotMc*  AdfalsUmtloc, 
tbc  0«eo  of  Junatto  Junkr  oai  ZM!a^uta< 
•y  Provonttoa  Irtforrtd  to  In  thto  Art  m  th* 
•Cmf )  Tko  OAco  •hall  b*  utMff  tho  diroc- 
tloa  of  MX  AdJBintotrator,  who  will  bo  »o«il> 
Mtod  H  tho  Prttidcnt  by  and  with  th*  ad> 
vie*  and  ooeaoot  ef  th*  atniU  Tb«  Admin- 
toufttor  ahati  adouatotor  tho  prortiioea  of 
Uto  Act  thraucb  th*  one*  Tb*  AdmlAtttra. 
tor  ahaU  k««o  dnaJ  authority  to  ainrd.  a4> 
nlatotir.  Modify,  o«t*Ad.  tormlaaU.  mockltor. 
miuat*.  r«)«c(.  «r  dony  all  craat*.  eoeprfs- 
«**  ayo— irau  MM  eontra^u  fretn.  oad 
ptkatiena  for.  tunda  atad*  avafiabtr  ocdar 
thto  titl* 


*<b)  Th*  Admlatouator  My  ^raocrtb*.  la 
•eoordanoa  with  aactlon  of  utl«  Qnttcd 
SUta*  Oodo,  (ucb  rul«*  and  n«ui*tlon«  a* 
ar*  aacoMOiT  or  a9i>rDprt*t«  to  oarry  out  th* 
purpoaot  of  thto  tltl*  " 

(b)  Soctlon-Xi<«)*'of  thtt  Acturrnum. 
Wod  -MMc)-  and  •oMOdad  by  •Irtkinc 
out  *of  th*  uw  laftreoaMat  Acatotanc* 
Adnlatotrttlon* 

{%}  Saetiod  •^Mf)"  «f  that  Act  to 
rwiunibrrod  *^l(dr 

(«)  A  aov  •ub**ctloa  *(•)"  to  *dd«d  to 
md  aa  (ol>o«»' 

"(tl  Tb«f*  ahaii  b*  «*taMtobM  (n  th* 
OOflo  a  L«cal  Adtttor  wbo  ahall  b*  •p;^oint•d 
by  th*  adttlatotrator  «pltoo*  function  ahili 
b*  to  auparrto*  and  dtrict  Of  Ufft)  Adriaor 
Qait  arboa*  mDOUiMIiUoa  thai!  tnciud* 
total  policy  d*«olos»ia«ot.  imptraMntatloii. 
aad  dlaacraiaaUoa  MM  th*  ooo^tottloa  of 
•uch  matt*!*  vlth  *li  rttorant  drpaKmoatal 
uBiU.  TM  L«cal  AdTtoor,  wh*a  ap^<^»prtat*. 
•hall  eoaauli  with  th*  Law  snforctowat 
AaiUtaiMt  Admiatotrattoa  MM  tho  Ofk«  of 
Jwtk«  AMtotanoo,  lloararch.  aad  •(•Utttc* 
en  togal  aorpoucy  matter*  rtUtloc  to  t*w 
proTUtooa  of  thto  Act,**. 

(41  AMtioQ -Mt(K)-of  that  Act  to  r«aum> 
brrtd  **MUf)*  and  aamdad  by  Mrtktnf  out 
■•flto-  aad  ln«rrtin(  '-ttv. 

If)  Htw  •ubMCttena  -(|»-  aad  "(b)  *  tr* 
•ddrd  to  r«a4  aa  folkiw* 

'fll  Tb«  AdnUAtotrator  ahati  providr  tn* 
XJBilod  8Ut««  a»Dtta  OoRunltfco  on  tn* 
JttdlClaf7  and  tb«  tJtJMl  WalM  Koum  of 
Hopf>ocaUtl t*a  Commlttr*  on  Sducatloa 
aad  Labor  with  *  dctaiUd  (TalutUoa  of  tho 
SUhvty  Juftnil*  Avtttatm  Projact  tr« 
•»<*]lad  ^eoar«d  Simihv  procram  or  o<htr 


26G 


258 


»»  •'"•^  ^ 

"...  ^ 

•tin  tM  Wmww  <4  th*  H 

•C  U>*l  Ma^T  «•  tM  CBiVfcl  »eT«l» 
(VMmltIM  M  «^  Jv4W«r>  ftu4  Tr  t»<"*l 
•um  !*♦«••  •<  iM»m«nuu»f«  OMtt»-<i«* 

OK«m»«r  U  »f*l  f^von  tUU  •«* 

u«a  rw^"****!***** 

tomiftUM,  •»«  *44f»«»  »t  *  »»'WP  ««». 
a*         MS  «)u*ai7    ^••'•i:*  i>««  «^ 

Ui*  c«MtM««<T  OX  oi^n«  •tort*  wUb 

TrtttfcUon  Art,  «a4  tb»  j«*rKJ>* 

MUMAM*  of  AMoruu  A4«iir«t*u«tur 

«,M    :04  KtttM  »140        tbftt  Art  M 

«ofc4»uo«w»   un»ra»«u«7  •fief  "w*- 

ur  904  i««it»it  iM(4i  el  U>tt  to 
•in<i,4<«  It  «t»»nn«  M   Cuif.iMM'  •»« 

Sm;  M«  (»>  M<tw>*  i73i>>  of  t)wi  Art 

IMtn^B  lUrun*  UImJc  «»d  My  UfT 
Ik)  •o.iiM  aniki  u  i**t  Art  u  w^Ktf*^ 

kj  •uai*<  U»*  »U|>i»  laUa^a  A«<ri. 
CM  Ouom  m4  iJM  rnm  T**tii«T 

of  12M  fftOi*  «*«  UMrtU«  *^ 

tivMt  la  ifcuea  tot(i>  - 
$c>  yx  (•»  mi*)  «f  tk*  A<t  to 

ta  ot4fr  W  m#no  fwTiittJ4  ft***" 

tgr  cs/ryloj  nut  h*  ^rpOM*  »•  •ccw**!*** 

Ikl  t»«Uo«  XtfUHIHUO  C*  0*l  A  *  - 
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ku<  CMt**  OM'ttv;  «w»  a»f»  w«  «•  **«  «>* 


3fa.v  1980 


fi«c  9cUon3ft(«Htn*riMtA(tU 
7C4  Ti.f  4>»»«  'H»  Jvi*iu»  l'''*^^ 


miR  III  AMr«<nMeKr«  to  t 

AWA\   TOtTTH  ACT 
rut  Ml  ADMik^t  U»«  CftpIMB  "TTTLX  lU- 

SjuHAW*r  toi'Tir       if<«M!iDc  -akd 
IOMBLR»»~  fmmr^Ulrly  ftfir*  HUKaWAY" 
««c  )CQ  5*(t»»ii  sot  of  111*  /^WOtlo  Ju»< 
Ik*  tKr t>nn^b?-iv-)r  nr«*«DtMi  Art  ef 


oMiKr  ll».«*.uci.  V I  I  l«M  Uft<»«Bd«  » *>T  to  wiXM  k>  tiiMnt«ff  -ftn^  HoiMlMft'  lt«- 

•wVttliunu  "mwii'  Jm»»«IM'  ft*  tJpof'ftJ  ctHtiUty  ftflM  •Rviaftwftr 
rl*■^%•♦«•»•.^tl>  ri-*fp»*«  t*^  *M  <•»  •«Uaa-W9in  n*  thftt  Art 

te.  SW  •mtok  Mi»)  il)        It)  to  Mwn«o4  ky  otfOiBC      wh6  olhtrwu* 

ihftt  A<«  »T  «Ulkli4  fcwim- ftfMr -prmlMWo" 

<a«fMMWCt*kA«lft«rrgM'**(tUe*y9fH<»"       |k|  •frttcMtnn)  of  Ihoi  Art  UMMa4«4 

mtnort  »r  tuufic'^  -ac^y  iko  Biu     aor  *H  U)  Bm)oa  itt  of  ttwt  Art  u 

"  •r».»»r,  MiMBrti*  ky  lnMnto4  -!•)-  tanao4i*(f>y 

orcy — "^^^^  ftfur***! 

»«.    311   lO  UKtHO  »»Hh)  of  Uftt  Art       <kt  •elk*  111  of  Uk»t  Art  y  •••■C*! 

M  bf  •tri»ii»f  o\rt  -tiot  f undfsJ  kf  fy  t^CJi  v  *t  th«  •d4  tk«rM(  tk*  f<ilto«tn< 

Th.  U.  t«fJJ5^MXM*u.«  A-mmmrft-      "ik)       Ownua  «•  ""^rtll^f  »• 

.  fTMit  for  trto  pufpoM*  or  ^rotMlac  •  M* 

Ik)  axtUk  WtftI  •t  U»»t  Art  I*  ftinwi*'  U**»  ^.'^P^<^^t|^.»^?^5|^ 


lU  ky  •IrtkUtc  o^.!  ^Mt*  «a4  loMfUM 
-tliv  ft»4 

iJl  »y  >ii«K«ia  » <>'    «>»  '•^U  W««v» 
%v»  ky  »trt»»»  P*  thr  •,^i)tf»iio«  or  iht  pro* 

r<f«iri4  •r»4  Blfa^t*  A<l  of  )»M 


ttak  mnftvfty  ftittf  kcwtm  rotaU*  «tik  th*U 
ftalSlM       vttk  arrttf*  pt«Tt4*r*. 

'|t)|l)  la  ktUtUoo.  «te  Itomury  ti 
Mt)wnM4  to         trkAt«  •&<  to  ••t«r  into 
MMMrtA  vtU  cowwnMtftl  ftfld  tMoproat 
pf1r4t«  ft^vMlot  tO€  lb*  yuiyow*  of  p«on4- 
OOUtiMnnC  OtfMT  Mrtt«M  U  »MI 

tM  t«tiM«tftU  n*tdt  of  ruBftVfty  or  o<k«f< 


AM-  3it  (fti  ju,  iM»  >4:tc)  of  thftt  A*4  »»•  homti«»*  r>««>».  fwrtb  !•  traukt*  of  to 
t^lLrSU  lf  Tf^tu^  o«t  U.  W^*-  um».uA  i»»  fM»m~  of  owk  yout*.  IP  ft 
ft^nt  toA  OrlMlaftl' 

(•»  w<ito«t  l«iie)  cf  ibftS  Art  u  •eMi>««4 
ky  i«\«»TtiT(t  -*n4  •f*rtfti  o^vntk-nftt-  l«- 


■i«^i(ftUly  ftfViv  oir.M' •duc«il«iftr 

Bte  tis,  f»)  9Ktt«i*  \  of  PiM  *<* 
to  vmmM  to  rM4  fftttovf 

'ift)  Ttof  inry  out  ik«  yufTiii|fl»  ihU  ««• 
tk«r*  M  ftMfeortMl  to  k*  orfMivrtfttf^  «tl9.* 
000000  for  wk  ol  th«  MM  yMr«  ftnMkC 
e«otftnU»«  M.  IMI  ftM  IMS.  llTkJKWM  f«f 
thft  •nd'fic  a4ptmkw  W.  !••»• 

ftA«  moojdoojMO  f«  •ftf h  of  tno  twvi  yo^ 
•n4ir»  •**(«mk<r  *>  iM4  ftD<  1H9  *PP»^ 

fvndft  iM)4  oWtff»t««  ky  Ckfl  •»« 
iftcb  fi^  yMT.  •Mil  M  MiMM«<  dtm^jy 
to  th«  frtfttftft  yvtkt^iiDg  la  tM  At  oa  tko 
bft^ft  of  wuti»t  poputMloo  of  t^M^^wm 


  _  .  youth.  I 

■»IHTT  v^kfe  U  oulal4o  iko  U*  •nfortt'- 
■kMkt  fttruetitft  ftoA  j«v«nlt«  Juttlo*  oyvun 
'tS)  Tte  aKrotAiT  tMf  tntiU  tocMttnt 
kMUtftoco  •!>«  tnlklag  to  ouch  kcvne^ 
vbo  roofttT*  grmau  or  «attr  lato  oootncU 
vka*r  tbu  oubaorttoa. 

*!•)  Tito  WM  «r  tit*  rut  or  contrftrt 
fthftU  ko  4«t«naiaftd  ky  tlw  awmktr  of  s\Klt 


tko  OftMtlof  ftWftUftWmy  «r  ouoa  Mrrlro*." 

lac  9M  (k)  SoctlM  Sllift)  of  tkftt  Art 
la  antoB««<  ky  itrtktai  th«  partod  os*  ta- 
•miDf      ako  art  otharvta*  kowxiaM  * 

(k)  Mrtloa  f )•(»)(!)  «r  that  Art  U 
aia*a«««  ky  taMrtiac  *aad  koaktUM"  ftftvr 
-naavay*  iko       ttaw  It  Mpiaik. 
~     ~  ~  (ft)  tartloa  ttKU  of  tMt  Act 
-  -  ftfttf 


'niokvay. 

tk)  aactiaa  ttl  of  that  Art  U  Maft&4a<l— 
(l>  ky  tnaminc  '(•)*  tioaM41ftU}y  aft^r 
Itt":  oa« 

<l)  ky  aaaii^  ftt  tha  «a4  tknaol  th« 
fotiowtac- 

(k)  Ttia  6acr*t«jy  u  ftttthortzM  to  0<«t|;a 


BfrUM  tM(ft)lii).  DoifttartJtfta  Jantiary  i 
of  ifto  tvW^urat  fural  yiar" 

Ik)  •actMaMtlbioftlutArtMMnto'** 
tof«ftaMl«llr»f 
-tb)  f«  MMitt«»«wtKaruaa»ftpprotttftio« 

•Ai»i»4a4ky»wikia«o«faatft«tUh*ipv.-au-    m4  0^'^?Vr°*L.r/^!2l^^Jt^.^  »»»•  l«rf<*watloo  taainiawoU  fo<j«Jr.4  to 

ftAt  to  aKtXM  nam  of  iko  Oaakibwa  OlM   tlvaf*  aMll  )>»  f^^"ii2r.rill.t         eir  e««»^  m<««^  to  ««»plf 

Control  ftaa  aafo           Art  of  I  Mi.  aa  «^ '^J^^^^T^Li'tlr^^  »)U»  tho  rr^ortlw  io<js.l«a«BU  of  tkUK^- 

Ift)  tatuoa  »3lft)il)0»)  of  Ibftt  Art  to   tJtla  >                                          ^  tarmtaa  th*  affrcunsaaft  of  prciwn.  ftA4 

ft»a.^«lkyairtkl»«»«t-aartWnl30lk«of   •»»^  S**^  taokaa  Mo<a«  unOw  tktt  pwt  * 

tiM  OMotkv*  CrtflM  Ceatro)  ana  tftfa  atrrru    ll«Q^ey              *"*'"f'^^  Sac  WT  tartton  I4t(ft)  of  tb*t  Art  u 

Art  *f  IIM  M  ftMMM.*  ftn4  laaaron*  -aac.   «T*»ft  t^^^^  *"'*^,^.,S2ir7J^  amwttfad  to  road  M  fol)o«a 

tlao  }003  af  tko  0~lkw  CM  Ooawol         "^'tSj^TSl^Jl^  laiJ^i^^  -(ft)  t»  earrr «ut  'ho  ptirpoaaa  of  p«n  A 

N>  •«t»oa  IMIftXIH*)  c*  tlut  A.t  Ift   Iftwirtat  koa  ir  ^  P'*^'^  ptUit<l  IMXOOjOOO  fof  *ft«b  of  tbft  BacftJ 

ft^^andad  b,  luMrtlo*  '.pjcS^^  ^^S.  ««Ui|y<|pU»ka,  ».  !•€ I.  ItM 

  una  r  «•  loa  wwwn«u»           vv»*<w  —  WO  AMSKOKKirTS 

^?»»^»iior  -lafteUI  atfwftlto.-  Im-          »«"^  Art  of  tH»  *«  aol  oac^  il*©.-  WI  Sactka  Ml«  of  tlHa  t  Uoll«l 

fcJi.iifwIi^  iraSiJw                                 ♦mHwntirtftHoo.  tacH»<ili>|  fwWa-  ^ftua  Coda,  U  amtodrd  by  atrtktnc  out 

to<^ftuU  kafoTft  ar  Moai  aarrwaa  w    u«            ^  tftto  awbaatuon  sh»a  ba  tha  ratpon-  •'AaM>euU  AdmJnUirftiar.  Ooea  of  Jyi^tniit 

19,  M  tnj«rtiB«  "andfrtha*  bftodt-ftO-UK   aiklHiy  Of  tha  AdaUMairfttcr af  tto* 0««a "  Juattca  -nd  Drtlnoutery  rirrvrottOB-  aod 

Ji^i£L^^^u«»        TaJrttoc                »♦  O^'w*     «<  o^t  Art  la  anuodad  i.aafua«  -AdaJaUirttor,  OC<a  of  Ju«.a«a 

oor^UoM  kM»adUt«y  ftxiar  Taftrawc         to  nod  m  f ol)ow»  Jurttcft  ftod  OoU*itt«afy  f  rtfaatloo,-. 

If)  ka^tte*  S»|ft)fl*)  c*  tJial  Art  to             m  Of  ik#  ftppf^prtOta©  for  tba  Cac  «0»  SartloaiMt(k)  of  tltla  tt.  Vnltad 

aioiLxil  M^lr^  oU%naoiftl)y             O«co  uadar  twa  Act  ib«ft  ftitftU  ka  ftttoeatoi  Qoda^  „  aaioadad  by  •ixtUot  out 

|S»iJ«S^.                 »»  ftdaquftU  ftmotiM  for  »d«utotrftUTa  aa.  -a<*kUI«-. 

 K.                                 ISSSiSr  iSlwIStaiMStl^^  Oi«»u.Cft«>oOo«Uolaad«*fr.etra.MA«« 


ft«Mvd«d  bf  luMfUDd  tMcU)  adiKaiMo."  of  Waatiarauoa.  ft^  nktaMon.  apJ»flT  , 


ky  ftt/tkiai  •ui  xtt*  iui  a«DUn<a 

(h)  S*<tkA  »J(c)  of  tkftt  Art  u  ftiaacdod 

ky  *irtliiB<ovi  -  %ith  th*  CifKumocft  of  U>* 

AaaortftU  Adsaiaiftt/aior." 
tl)  aMttoD  »3«d»  cf  itkfti  Act  u  aaiM  U4 

ky  ftirtkiQc  cut    .  in  4rr«rJanoa  with  «ac> 

tloAft  set  1 10  ftod  •»!  of  tJita  lof  lAftOeal- 


 til  ftartioB  Mt  <a).  (k),  aad  (c)  aT 

tkftt  Art  ft/ft  aaund^  to  rood  M  fotlo** 

-•k  9CI  TIM  ftVMnteraU  aftdft  ky  tlM 
JutfoUft  Jutitra  titd  DtHn^tMacy  ^««b- 
tt«A  Act  AftMAdoMaU  of  1^  tbtU  tftkft  af* 
lart  upoa  aaftCtmact " 


ef  t«M  u  aatftadad  to  road  m  fol)e«*: 

-■ac  tOOX  Xa  addJtloa  ta  ika  faada  appro. 
^t«d  uadar  aaetloo  M)(ft)  of  tbo  JuvaaUa 
Jttttleo  and  OaJta^uaacr  rrmotioo  Art  of 
tbfr*  •bftJl  ba  nuintftmad  from  Appro* 
prutloaa  for  ftftcb  flac*)  yftftr.  at  u«ftt  tl  it 
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my 


ilay  to,  1980 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


Ut  Hutert  Umft|>*tf«y.  Mr  McOw.  Mr 
UoAtor*.  Mr  Mom.  Mr  fMtort.  Mr 


for  tlM  rAUiUMftad  youth  of  our  SUtM. 
wWt  At  UM  MRM  Umt  praUcUnc  thtU 

 .  bwm«a.  coratttuuoMJ  «zMl  taffii  WiU. 

Mr'  C*M»o«.  Mr  tAtnini,  Mr  Cvint,     Oui1d«  our  a  HMf  of  kMftnfi  bcM 

Crl^SSSiiT^^TSii^^SSS  MrM*cirwoii.MrM»TWitt«.MrMtr.  pmUk<U«ttw  wt^ 
!•         ••«•  UM  tout  «»»rg9ruuM«  t<v      X  ortclrjJJiy  tnUoductd  thto  Muur*  M 


mUi  tmd  i«Mr  u»Mr  uit  uu«  ton*  s  SIM  aujrint  Um  tu  Con«r«M  whra  It 
MMjOMMti    a»fnuii*a.   »»*««<i*«  rwei\«d  Mronf  vupfMrt  tnm  fiMXh- 

QiMncy«ip«rU«r«Qn4UMc«UDUy.Ir*- 


Mr  BAYK  Mr-  ?mkl«it,  m  ch*lr- 
in*n  of  Iht  Subcoaunlttf  on  Um  CoQ' 


Idtroduccd  a  «31  on  Mmury  ItTS. 
and  &  mi  ott  M4rch  11.  IITT. 

Ttw  a»&*U  iubeonoUttM  to  invMU* 
iu«  Jvfmii*  DtUnquMMy  o(  wWeh  I 
wmi  chtlmun.  b«ld  Mtoratvt  tMarlnfi 
UMt  dcmoCifttr*tod  th«  dMK)u*(«  M«4 
for  ihU  ItgtaUUon.  Ssptn  intaawM.  in- 


vortm;  MCloloctttA.  crtzntnolocM*. 
Jiidm  afid  cnminAl  Ju»uc«  idAfiacrs 
tMttfl«d  on  tht  terrible  probtenu  o(  tho 
Juvtnlto  Juttlcc  mtm  wbkh  dtd  'wt 
proved*  indivldu*!  Juttlc*.  •ff«ctlv«  h*lp 
to  ]u*tail«*,  or  prouctlon  for  our  xta' 
munlUM  tn  p«rticuXv.  U%n  repe«(«dlj 
tmphMlatd  tMt  Urce  nutodlAl  Inttttu* 
uoni  tueh  u  rvfonnatorlM  aad  tr«lnln« 
achooU  vtr«  noihlnc  morf  Uua  KbooLi 
0/  crtof.  «hm  Juv*n:kA  iMmod  tb« 
•kUU  of  tho  «v«rleTX«d  crlndaAL 
!>,  .  Mil  I.  LA     A  elftr  conkiuui  «a«i#d  iupportlnf 


Aawndmcnu  of  1M9  3441.  m  ftmmd' 
«d«  Tm*  biU  would  Ht«nd  Uw  JuvtnjU 
Ju*u<*  AAd  DtUn^ucncr  Prei^cction  Act 
ef  t*H.  tncludin*  ih«  Run*»»y  Yuuth 
Act  fw  S  Te»f».  froea  fUcal  y«*r  IMl 
throa<&  fiK&l  r«u  im  On  kUy  1  stio. 
tht  Coramitte«  oo  pi«  JudicUry  voted 
ba»ninwu<kly  to  report  tlus  bUl  fftrorably 
to  the  UnkU  Tb*  cMpoiuoxs  o(  8  3441. 
M  rei^or^  inclbdi  -Ur  KtHHtaY  Mr 
CtH*ii,  Mr  DtCoKsim.  Mr  SUccv*.  Mr 
U«iHUt  iM  Mr  _Doi.i 


»tr«n«^h«n 

ireuUHU]  commiUnrnt  to  tlx  Jovem.e 
Justice  irvd  OcIinqocAcy  Pxcventtoci  Att 
of  1914  JJDPA^  whiW  •t  the  time 
mind4tinc  Utkt  th*  AdminIatr»tor  of  tne 
OSceof  Juveruie  Juitice  ftrw)  Delinquency 
l>TrvenlK)0  tOJJDPi  h**  flfltl  •ccouiji- 
kbtltty  ami  rnporuSbUttj  far  implement- 
l<K  tht  luvffilte  JvuUc«  prorUicns  of  thia 
%ev  Soctwn  120  Of  l^e  OmnJbu*  Crtnve 
Contrt))  and  8«fc  8lre«U  Act  of  lit*  u 
trended  m  Iftll  iJvo  rcU^ns  thia  lnt«nt 
by  al*«if»!nt  that  ati  protram*  Con- 
cerned Attli  )uvenUe  (le!in<]\Knrr  tnd  ad- 
mini^trrcd  by  the  Adm!m»tralor  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Aulstance  Admlnl** 
trtti  )n  4hal)  be  a<l;nIiU«t«r«d  or  subject 
to  t^«  POltCT  dirfction  of  tn«  02Sc«  of 
JuvfnJe  JuatiCt  *&d  Deiinquencr  Pre- 
venttutvto  carry  out  the  mandate*  of  the 
1974  act 

fp  191*  the  Cocire*t  eatabltshrd  Ju- 
*enjie  citoe  pre»eni«>n  ta  the  Federal 
crtir'PrjOfjtT  The  1»74  act  waa  the  prod- 
uct of  a  4  yrAr  btparflsAn  effort  *hkn  I 


cnuneflU  to  develop  cotnnunity.teted 
proanuns  and  tenrlcea  aa  a]Un>ativta  to 
tr»lnlnff  Khocta  for  many  younfftm. 
TM«  conaenaua  va«  further  eipr«s9«d  by 
tha  KaUonal  AdrU/;r7  Commiaalon  on 
criminal  Juatte*  Standard*  and  Ooala 
which  racommendad  that  no  new  major 
Instituuona  for  Juvenile*  ahould  b«  buUt 
Under  any  drcumstAncca  Tha  OommU* 
«ion  provided  additional  aupporx  for  tha 
philoaopltr  of  tha  legUIatliciD  that  many 
tfeUnau^ni«.  but  aapectallr  Doocrlmlnal 
atatua  oCfradera  aod  natiactad  or  de. 
pendent  chlldren,*ibo  had  prvvioualy 
baen  tnatttutlonalUed  could  bt  helped 
succcaafuliy  tn  community  atttlnst 

Dunne  tha  earty  imt  tha  heartnct 
and  Inveitlcationa  tn  washlncton  and 
throucbout  the  country  by  tha  8ubooa-> 
mitt<«  to  ZnveetlfaU  Juventla  DeIln-> 
quency  (abotiahcd  tn  1»7«  with  the  Juve- 
nUe  lurtadlcUon  tranaf  erred  to  the  Sub- 
cocmniUaa  on  tha  C<mautuUoo)  led  zna 
to  tro  important  conclualona 
The  ftrtt  la  that  our  ptut  avttem  of 


*«a  prnucifd  to  lead,  to  Icujro^e  th«  .j^uca  waa  feared  prtmarUy  to 

ICi'SiiTaSd^S'^^SLS'S.t'i^  J^1lJy!i?Slo"eJS;rr.^^^ 
united  State*  and  to  overhaul  tha  TW*   p^y^^j      youthful  offense 
er..  mpon^  to  luvenlle  delinquency  Tha  JT^ZZ  Z  ovarwhelm- 

ini  thatlhe  tYatem  failed  at  tba  cnicUl 
point  when  a  youniater  nrat  tot  into 
trouble  Tba  luvenlle  who  took  a  t$t  for 
a  loy  rtde  or  vandalised  achool  property, 
or  *lew«d  ahopUftln«  m  a  lark,  waa  con- 
fronted by  t  »7*tm  of  juauca  often  ecm- 
plrteiv  incapatia  of  rcapoadlnf  la  a  con* 


1974  Mt  waa  paued  by  a  vota  of  M  to  1 

m  thu  body 

In  19T7  the  CoeiMtm.  by  a  unanimoua 
vote  reauthortzed  the  Juven  ie  Justlt  e 
Act  for  J  addtuoni^  r<ara  to  atabtU^e 
and  re»iUii»e  our  iuvemJa  crime  pro- 
gram Th*  btiMrtuan  nature  of  thla  act  ■ 
supv^et  from  1070  u.  ihc  prta-r-t  u  re* 
fleeted  m  th*  actl  coaponsort  m  thb  atrucuvt  manner- 


bodv  over  the  yeara-Mr  I{ru.«kft  Mr 
MarHUt  Mr  Cook  Mr  McClelUn  Mr 
rone  Mr  phtlllP  Hart.  Mr  HuCh  Scott 
Mr  Kewvcav  Mr  THcano^te  Mr  Obi- 
ttCK.  Mr  Oumey  Mr  Abourezk  Mr 
Bible  Mr  Brock  Mr  Case.  Mr  Chuick 
Mr  Clark  Me  Cuuvtok.  Mr  Oiavii. 


However,  durlnc  the  lata  1110  a  and 
thli  new  decade,  we  hav*  befun  to  build 
on  our  paat  expertencaa  with  th*  act 
maxinc  auut^ntiaJ  protreaa  not  only  *t 
thf  rcderal  level,  but  ccpccially  at  th* 
6ut«  and  local  level  W*  Intend  that  the 
Juvenile  Juauca  OSea  b*  an  advoeata 


authoria*  Um  act  Judta  carl  Ouamity. 
praBld«nt  o(  (ba  NaUooal  CouocU  of  Ju> 
vanUa  and  rkmlly  Oauit  Jud«*a  toaUHed 
thai  iba  act  %ad  «  poauiv*  lnp*tct  oo 
li»««riA9  tha  lacmat  of  Jumlla  alma 
frooi  an  incraaa*  o(  II  parecnt  prior  to 
11)4  to  aa  tDcrtaa*  o(  l«a*  than  l  paroent 
Crott  1974  to  th*  prcaaot  ^ 

to  1974  tlM  Act  aatauuhad  a  runaway 
fauth  program  whkh  waa  tipaadad  In 
I9n  to  Inehida  homilaa*.  naglaetad  and 
aboaad  youth.  tUl*  profram  provtda* 
tatnponuT  ahdtar  and  eounatUnc  for 
Shoueand*  of  younc  runaway*  and  other 
honel—  youth  an^  attempt*  to  reunlta 
th***  chUdran  with  their  paitnta.  Tha 
Ituaaway  Youth  Act  la  rttalaad  and  ad* 
mlnlatcrad  by  RCW'a  Mmlntstratloo  for 
Children.  Youth  and  Famil/ea.  Runaway 
and  Romdaaa  Youth  DivUlon  Tbc  Pun* 
avay  Act  la  renamed  tha  ftunaway  and 
Romeleaa  Youth  Act  to  rtfiact  tha  act'> 
hoincl*aa.  na«iacted  and  abused  youth 
pcocram  authority  &  3441.  aa  amended 
al*o  claMMfic*  tha  secretary-*  *uthortty  to 
eoottatia  to  fund  nauonal  teUphonc  net* 
work*  to  Unk  runaway,  bomeies*.  ne* 
tlaeted  and  abused  youth  «tth  their 
families  and  aerrlca  provider*. 

Kr  Prcaidal.  th*  1974  act  has  dra« 
matlraUy  improved  th*  NatUm'a  Pro* 
tram*  for  tha  prevention  and  treatment 
of  Juvenlla  delinquency,  but  wa  muit 
conttnua  the**  effort*  tf  w*  are  to  bencftt 
fully  from  tht  act"*  mandates  Afier 
earr*  ^  study  of  the  tirplcmmUtion  of 
tha  i974  Mct  and  1977  amendment*,  the 
Commlttea  on  the  Judiciary  has  made 
aeveral  chances  to  Improve  the  effective* 
ncas  of  tha  act 

Th*  mftjor  chance*  recommended  (n 
S.  3441.  aa  amended  are^ 
omor  or  jwiwiia  ivntct  **9  avUNOvaMrv 
ritvKWTiow 
Tfe*  CookerUttM  ba^  evufuUr  rtvMwed  the 
role  of  tb*  OAc*  et  Jfuvtnlla  Juitiee  aotf 
D*llbqu*ary  frtvcnttOA  *ad  it*  aaecuuva 
bMd.  tb«  AsMCUU  Admlnltualor  Con|T»t* 
ruilj  lotaoded  la  197*  and  l*T7  that  th« 
AamlsUU^tlOR  aamtolau/  tb*  Juv«nf'.«  Jut. 
Uo*  and  Daltt>^u«acr  T«>^ntloa  ilea  pcvtrara 
thfou*b  MM  Mw  OAr*  llMUon  *30  cr  Una 
OioDibu*  cnm*  CoDtro)  a^a  e«fa  Act 
•f  iMa.  *•  «0vrnd«4  tn  itT*  rttalca  thl* 
Itweat  by  apacifrinf  t^it  all  profram*  ron> 
tnata  witb  fuvtnllt  a*Uwi\i*aci  and  admin* 
iat«r«l  br  tM  A4ini;iUtntiof)  thali  b«  asJmlii- 
lat«r«tf  cr  «gb>*<t  to  ttw*  P0.K7  dirtctioa  et 
tba  one*  oi  Ju  v«aiu  Ju*tlc«  and  Dailivqucaey 
inrviaauoe  to  carry  out  Uit  mandataa  ot  tn« 
Juveoiia  Juatioa  and  Oaiisquaacy  rravantwn 
Act  or  i*n 

Tha  ovanuht  hMrittft  bald  br  tha  fiub. 
•oeunlttM  to  IovMti|ii«  Juv«nitt  Delin* 
qwncy  00  tb*  impitrntoUtlOQ  of  tba  isTi 
and  Utt  Acta  tnm  trrt  tbrou|>i  isn  and 
tb»  o*tr«l*ht  bM/lnn  btid  In  t**0  t&a 
OoflU»uu#  00  tba  Judicia/j  Mta>):iabf4  tnat 
tb*  Admloutrktor  unn  to  da.afkt*  •t»e> 
dant  authorttr  fw  tht  AMCxUta  AdmlnlMit. 
toe  to  fuUy  tinp!*n%tnt  thia  frofjtm  Whi:a 
tha  ij^Jt  did  a  rtlatlvtir  rO'actiTa  )ob  of 
*«tUD«  ibt  Qt«  procraxn  off  tha  cround  uo* 
d«r  dtficult  cUfunttuKea  «r>d  to  kt«p  it 
Opartttn*  aa  tsmntlr  aa  ponl^i*,  it  ta  lha 
Committa**  *>••  that  inindM«d  aututory 
mippor  lit  tha  OScaa  Admmutratton  oi  tb« 
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COHGXtSSlONAL  MCOID— SWAH 


«M     Mc*  SMU  >«r 


^fMm  /MUM  •«»)»  !*•  9^ 

-«»t}«S7.  ciu  UM  p<M»irt  «r  •  im 
.4iT7«««r       Ru*»«»>  TwU  Art  BO* 

fyr-""^  AjMMMAt  MMi^M*  t&M  trnt 
latwafr*  JufUM  r>i««»  •tell  to 

MUM  U  tb*  Ac  t  Oa  UM  Ms  «r  l*UU*«  fCf 

TtM  Gwuitu*  to  fOMwur  tJUt  UtU  la* 
MTUat  prvntfo*  •(  i»*  in«  A<t.  vbich  ««• 
kil«a4««  to  ^rahlMt  tt*  ^ucmmDI  of 
ftUM  ta      titvit  fKinty  u<iu«uc  itx]*,  bM 
»M  »M«  trof^t^j  mfttmmtta  In  rt<t.  <w> 

^MUM  rtT«4Ml  tb4t  MX  yMrt  »Xt«  tUU  tM* 

UM  b*c4«*  to*  ccuy  tM  mMM  ttM  r*»ort 
Mwpiliirt  viu  Uto  tou4*iM7  pmM4o.  Of 
Mmtur  eMC«*o  to  u«t  MKlk  «M«pol»Uag 
procrv^  nUM  to  »  MUtfArt  of  nufbt  »*4 
M«a4*  *7      Dtpwtmnt  or  ^uo> 

Um,  r*tA«  tb*  ruUtr  proktbiuoa  t** 
wa««  br  ib«  ItTt  Act  la  Uui  ncvd  It 
«M  A*f«r  I«u&d34  ib«t  iK*  •«««•  "Mguiar 
«>ai*c(*  to  ttcUoo  S»i»)i:9|  l«« 
UMA  ruU  eonpiUnM.  M  «0M  tht  '^bt  »« 
ao^iwt'  •UJKl^Td  Tb«  probilMift*  on  "rn^ 
tftr  coaUcr  w%»  to  tiiov  eoamlM' 

tM<  CtrcttMUMM  tuch  *■  •  tbC^ttUf  n 
^Atat  profrua  la  ordM  to  «T0i4  amUj 

*tipUC«U9b 

Zt  to  obftow*  to  tb*  CDoaUttM  lb*t  aucb 
lymuM  to  U  doM  to  m*ko  tbo  iri«  Art 
pfOcruM  ft  rMilty  TW  aUOC«tloa  of  uaob< 
uot««  ruad*  ror  tbtt  vortby.  but  too*- 
*b«t  obj«cU*«  to  paitMvUrty 

B/«»rtou 

0/  *#o«i 

Tb«  CoanJtu*  MOMtfttOAt  rtUia*  tbo 
rvmat  r««Moo  •«  to*  Uut  nquvo*  M 
MMt  i»J»  rwrtot  or  tbo  t««*r  fevfopfto- 
tlsji  uaOtr  T»Mo  I  (4  tbo  Oiaalbw  CrtrtO 
CoBtrol  MO  8*f>  Mmu  ^  of  w 
AAraCM.  b«  HMDt  (or  )uT»>t>o  o>ittt^>»opcy 
pf9fr«jno.  wttb  onpbuU  oa  ptvcruu  aiM4 
ftt  curb'^  TiclMst  tnmm  coouuitao  br  Ju- 
Tb>  OoeualttM  KkoMlodtM  tbot 
Ttouat  luMOU*  oCtaOm  abosM  b*  (l«*a 

la  UMT«M04.  rofV*.  but  r»*0  lb«  CMB^M* 

MO  cor^a«  tAtanoU  It  »*«  (tit  tJiot  ro> 
4Uirt/«  of  tbo  MAUtottftOoo  of  otfort 
(uao*  for  tbtt  r«meuto^fo«\)0  would  bo  o«- 
MMAon  lo  a<li>oa.  tbo  Coawalttto  oa  toA- 
Mat  *«1TM  tbo  BBolotonoaoo  of  «fort  pro* 
Tutoo  ^boa  tbo  total  •M>ropftcUoao  uadtr 
Titio  Z  ef  tbo  Qciolbuo  Cn»o  Cootrol  oad 

Ue*  SIMMO  Art  of  IN*.  00  OWMtod.  «0M 

ma*  OBTMd  tlMJOOOM  <uro(  oar 


^^MltMO  AMsAaiM  to  nmmm  tbo  jrTT 

ilTTrV^—  fottut  (oMi>  «MSf« 

tM  ItuMMr  0*4  HP— 1—  TovU  Art.  Vt» 
oliMHMO  MMMK«M  nOrt  OtMWlvy  «• 
a«iUMntr  ^  tbo  SoottofT  of  MMMk,  jMo* 

JSTi*  w«ofo  !•  02«'-5 

uoMt  iiiijtrti  «ot«oru  M  «ak  r«aa«w. 
MitoctM 


chSdrao  tn  ItmM*.  AlUmbUm  to  un- 
ttya<  lwm<A<         itiilnpiil  mil  m" 
MortiM.  MMV  auiM.  lofamtei  and 
-   — '  "-^il  ff«Upi  •!» 


Zw  MHooo^  ottrtuUto  UM  ouoa^bMit 
of  iLimiiMitil  b«4  »mM  unor  Kb> 
norto  (or  youU  obd  fhrtiUrt  to  BO^^ofrtn. 

Ad»t»Mtf«Uo«  for  CblMm.  TowU  bb* 
t%imi3im  to  oouort  MT  UMMtMn  mmo- 

yc^^roao  ba«  omlcoo  fM*  »»• 

Tbo  OoMittoo  bUl  •^*?rt?f i^***  K 
01  W  rtUlJob  TOOM  or  ooeh  of  »^  »rtb» 
,«M«^  tWt  tlifwcb  MM. 

/mHm  Aot  4blW«Mftett 

U  o«  rtorou  loow  »i  »*•  ortMrt»<  «^ 
of  jutonoo  cftM  0*4  bi  oa  »•  »00**tb*l 
Aio  oot  art  bf  cun«it  pmrtM.  om  owiI« 
MoQr  ooarttttfo  tbot  tM  oatbtrfoHw  Itrteo 


for  t»>o  »«  o— w  ^ 

HI  tbo  iiMiorriur        ooMaittot^  bow- 

•n  «otoMM4  to  o»  ««orty  tMMM  b^  tbot 

M7  TWofwo  **•  ummrnxm 
g«rt««  owtbortootloa  lovMo  thbC  KovM* 
tbo  ordorli  |fo«»  oCtbtrtm»n«OMic  tJjo 
Mrt  tfo  TiTIo  rorortoi  Jf  tbo 
too  S.9MI.  •ouMoutbotWfaroMfeoraoool 

tiw  Bimott.  •lib  MiiiM.  0*0  rtuuoe  am 
OXO  cDiSM  rMpirtlTrty 

IM  OoMJtb*  furtbor  oobtMB*!^  tWJ 
*A»  aubeoaunttloo  oo  tbo  Oobrtltatfcrt  «Ut 
•jmio  no  ovMOlfbt  rovosolbUUbrt  to  o  tIS- 
oroui  noaoor  w  to  to  omuto  tbot  tbo  OMot 
of  Jun&Uo  JuMlco  OoA  tMla^utoCT  mtM- 
uoa  oiiModo  tbo  Dovly  otttborlood  (w«««  n 
a  (Ucolif  oouad  aooanor  ooa*totoDt  vltb  tbo 
prtmoa  r>^  «r  tbo  l*H  Art  tb  of«or  to  00- 

Sum  MuopWi  loytt  of  tbo  Jvvo* 

aUo  Ji.ttleo  oM  Ortla^twbcy  rmontloa  Art. 

Mr,  Pr«Jd«nt.  I  oUonfly  ttf»«  my  «l- 
kMuo*  In  Uiib  8enbU  to  btloci  UiU  loff»- 
UUon.  Tbo  JUTtnUb  JurtJc*  *n<l  IWto- 
«u««y  PrtTtnUoo  Aet  bad 
•meodmoDU  vUl  provldo  Um  fUblUty  fid 
vltbl  to  tbt  eootinubtlrti  of  t£'t«  cor 
crtttkcMl  tnitUUv*.  Tho  l-jmr  «tt«D- 
■loo.  with  tho  adoquAto  fundlni  pro- 
vkScd.  wboo  coupled  wtth  JuU  iiniJ*«aea- 
tatioo  of  tbt  proTtiloiu  of  tb*  \wi\  am 
19T7  bcU  «iU  bclp  bddrcib  tbt  «urT«..  > 
do«1a  of  ottr  iuTwOlo  jtistkw  lyttoni.  AJ- 
tbouch  tbb  AmoontA  AutborlMd  to  dbto 
bcvo  been  TtJT  tnJf aJ  ftUtiiPA  to  tb»  tAik 


I  trt  yDf*"^  >«■■■■■«  «*i^t  two  at- 
techawtb  M  vttoM  Uiti  potot  i& 
Ite  Xboouk  oM  A  Mtar  CramtlM  AiMrt- 
ecn  Liftaw  dbittf  MbRh  ST.  ItM.  *nd 

•n^ntac  Ite  Jwmfl*  Jaitloi  and  !)•• 
Hi>y  iM^.y  Act  Of  1974. 

Mb<  DO  ofejoctloo.  tb*  AibttrtAl 
IMA  ordATbd  to  b*  prtntbd  in  tb*  Ricobb. 
M  fottowi; 

Tm  AtfWili  Imiok; 
VooAtaftoa.  DC.  If  OKA  if.  i  MA. 
BOA.  bmcK  Bath. 

V  J.  <»ot«.  JhOMlt  UmU$  OgUt  9*m»9. 
VoMtartOb,  DC. 

Cwa  anuTOA  Aota*  Tbo  Ajaortooo  to* 
tiOBll  lo»fHAadla<  ooAoor*  ovor  }uvoaUo 
crtao  ocreoo  tb*  oouBto  «m  tbo  booU  (or 
«ur  oupport  bi  in«  of  tAo  Juroono  Jtittloo 
aa«  OoU»qu«<y  Wotoattoa  Art.  Wo  bo< 
U«?o4  tboA  00  «o  do  ao«  tbot  tbo  proMo* 
Ownm  A  ooaprobotulTO  anA  ooordlaotod 
oppfor^  ot  tAO  (««*r»l  loooL 

AO  you  Kbov.  fUfoaUo  crimo  oootiaxuo  to 
bo  ooo  of  our  mrt  ponUtoot  oo*  J  oU- 
MM* to.  n.  tboroforo,  M  oortPttol  tbot  (od- 
onl  oSono  bo  oootl&uod  oad  tAot  tbo  Art 
bo  otuodod  tbroufb  roOMtboflootloo.  Wo 
on  plimd  to  loors  tbU  you  bato  intro- 
dueod  A.  3M1  obkb.  If  obortod.  vould  pro- 
(or  oueb  rfimtbortaauoo  aad  «o  oon-. 
Uni^  to  oupport  tbo  rtolauaoaoo  o(  offi>rt 
oeaeopt  oo  part  or  oay  rHutborttioc  noa- 
doto. 

Tbo  Amortcaa  Uftoa  otaadi  toody  to 
OMUt  yoM  oad  Of  try  OMabor  of  tbo  Oounlt. 
u*  to  tbia  «~ottbvbUa  oodooTor. 
tUDOoroly. 

MftM  A.  XOAJ*. 

Oiractor. 

Oooatnumno  iMooaaiwo  tks  JvmiUM 
James  aif»  Douwovxmct  Itcvtirmir  Acv 
Of  1H«  ifnuK  Uw  n-4]*.  aa  Amsmoo 

Of  itn.  rnue  uw  aa-iui 

ABwrtcaa  yodrrattoa  of  Suu  Couaty.  ofid 

Uuaidpal  CraptoyoM. 
Aaaanooa  «aruivu  of  runlly  Raiatlooa 
Aanctcoa  Ugtoa.  Iiatloaal  Xaociitlf  •  Coca. 

vUttao 

AoMrlcoa  Pw*au  Oooiatlttao 

AaMtlcoa  Pircboh>(icot  AaaocUttoa 

AYtal  A'rttb  WOMa 

CbUd»All  Dtfaaao  ruad. 

C*iUd  Study  Aatortatton  o(  AsMrIca 

Cblooao  DoralopoMOt  OouacO 

Cbrtotlao  vtlwo  WnUtriaa. 

AJI«-C10  Z>tp«rtia»at  c(  CoououaJly  Am- 

lOOA 

ATL-Cia  DaponoaOBt  of  AOClal  SKurtiy 
Amartcaa  AaaocUtlOB  of  PiyebUlrta  bar*. 

loao  (or  CbUdfoa. 
Aiaartcan    Aaaoctattoa    of  OoJronliy 

Wooaa. 
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8Mt7 


jMiin-ti  for  cfctM»M>«<  MuttUM  t»- 


'    :iw|iirr  TMk  l%f«t  M  /Mt«ftU« 
jtuMmlw  rro««ctm  AmmcMUml 

tthUoiM  AMMUttMt  er  tUU  JUT«^  0»* 
tu^\t*tr  Tt*tfm  Atetawnuft. 

tUtMMl  OaUAkorMloa  ^>r  T»utJi>  SoTiT 
OuM  or  AMttrttK  9of  Seowu  AmmVa, 

«r  AJnwV*.  OtrU*  Data.  Olif  SevuU  oT 

•wvtc*  mtnM,  «-X  crab*.  V»««r»J  tMC«< 
U««  amit*  HkUOMl  JtvUk  wm;w«  Bo*rC 
KUIofu)  »Mr«  or  rWCA«.  ftB«  N«UOO«l 
CM3CU  or  TUCAa. 

NkttMuu  coouiUMion  «•  Uio  OtMmoM  oT 
biUfiutl«Atl  WaoMa^  Tc«r  CMtmtttM  os 

{>»u«tnc  (MIcM  or  CwUMlOA 
HktlMMl  CoAtmftf*  or  CrimlnAl  JutUc* 

li<*tioMl  CoAfmac*  or  9uw  Utuutum^ 
NMlCOAl  Oovacll  ««  Cllm*  kM  DtlUxquw 

CT 

•orV  Chlbt  of  AMftCA. 

»C7  SCMU  or  i»o  l.*SA 

CTiUd  Wtirtrr  U««v»«  or  ArMTk*. 

TkjnMT  tap*<t  8««uA«f 

ruBil}'  ••me*  AMocutioa  o(  ajmtics. 

Olrt*  CtiW  of  Amtr\t%. 
Homo  ftn4  fcAool  XfMUaW 
Lu(h«rM  Counctl  ta  tho  OS  A. 
^C^ltrA  CommttU*  for  ZHJ  C*n 
kUMA^koKtu  CommJItM  for  CbiMrva  u>4 
T*uUL 

Nal^«)  AnuACt  Coo««rtM4l  Wlib  9ch<jol< 

AfP  PftTMU 

|latk>n«l  AUMIMM*  oT  Sotul  Wofkin. 
IIUIOA4]  CMid  0»r  Car*  AMO(iul«A 
Notlook)  eoat*t*M*  of  CTtmtUM 

*l<tit««*l  CovacB  M  M*rt  CTti)a  OtkIo^- 
Mtat. 

NattwU  CouscU  of.CTtur(tM 

NotlocMi  CouBCtt  ct  iiM  CcninltieM  tor 

NAtwnU  W*iru»  B«Ar4  ..  

NAtlonM  C/««a  x;««ru* 

N»v  Tgrk  &UU  Dl*Uioa  l«r  TouUk 

r«}o  Alto  CoMmumir  c&ud  om* 

FDtl*£3lplil«    CoeuauAltf  OeiordlA*t«d 
CbIM  CVt  Council 
Th«  MT«tlOD  Armr 
Mtboot  t>*jt.  Inc. 

VBlt«d  Auto  Wo#k*ri~ 

Cnlt*4  Cmbrltl  ruir  AMOCJirlAA 

Oi»I(«4  Okurrb  or  Cbn^t— B-<«r4  fOf  Kami* 

r«r«. 

Oulttd  MMho^ui  CliUKb-Boud  ol  OJoUI 
USoUtriM 

irnlM4  K«<(h6ortowt  Hou<*»  of  Nov  York 
rar 

TAstU«  rrMbjrttriAa  Cli«u<a.  VSA 
w««tck«w«r  ChlMTtP  »  AuoditloA 
I(«<10«*1  ?«4mttonci  TtMO  Youtb  B^rvlco 
Bu/tau  AMocUttonA. 
HcUoMl  Oofomon  OMfortAM 


HftUoaol  Lhtm  or  CtUoo  , 

HotteMl  tifU  A14  Aa4  IMm«ct  AmocI*- 

HMioa*!  Ilotwani  oT  lUielvAy  an^  Tout* 

NoiiMU.  OrtoftA  OMlWo* 

ruMic  A«*lra  OoMBiiuo.  NoUoaal  Am»- 
OMom  tot  M«»UI  MMltk.  tiK, 

Ho  Met  r  CtABOtfr  Arttoa  Cwryo. 

OA.  Oo»(«r«o«0  or  M«ror% 

»fot>orv»i<  auMn  A  Anortoa. 

NMioMl  TowU  «talMf*.AiUoaco. 

MHIoaol  OMacU  c(  J«^«oUo  Asi«  yMitfy 
Couri  Judfoa  * 

NoUMAl    OMWCtl  < 


Towu  Votvork  Oouaclt 


NaUoaAl  JtnoaUo  lav  CmUr 
Wottoaot  o«*utt«i  r«r  CMt4/«a«  jwMoa. 


U».  '  mMmi.  lithouth  1  rapport  tbt 
conetpi  «(  Mpar«Unc  MrvoUw  fnai 
•doK  eSkoders  ta  )UJs  m4  lodNp  facW* 
tk*.  Um  AirrtBt  MpAraUoo  oa  Um  tefti* 
pt  VHSvt  ttntf  Mtad"  MtM  to  W  «o 
•cMmblt  goaL  Mr  own  auu  o(  SMiUi 


Mr  TUUflMOND  Mr  PrwhSmk  to- 
day, tbt  ScnaU  cotuldm  hftaUUm  W 
raautJMnw  tbt  JuTcnlk  JudUc*  aatf  Ot- 

UnQUcoet  PrtrmUao  Act  o(  ItTI. 

Hit  QrtftiiAl  lefUUUon,  IN*  JimoUt 
jUAtlct  Afid  Protection  Ac(  f  lt14.  v«i 
tut  Ont  cooprrhtnMTt  FM*.iJ  rttpoott 
to  tbt  probUm  of  )uvttul«  ctlBrf.  1  tup- 
ported  tb*t  kctolAtion  btcuiM  t  v«a 
dcntly  coocfTDid  about  tbt  ntt  la  Juvt- 
nUt  cxlAt  aod  tbt  juunbrr  o(  youth*  vh9 
VfT*  rxuuilnc  away  (r«n  tbtir  bosMt. 

Wa  bav«  now  had  « )r«ut  o(  cxpcrltnet 
with  thU  levlilaUoa.  It  Dm  btto.  I  thUUc 
a  rocky  road  Tbtrt  art  coqAIcObc  vltvt 
throufbout  tht  couotrv  on  trow  t«  rt- 
tpond  to  Juvtnilt  crtrnt,  bov  ta  ttptntt 
•utut  offnidcf*  tnok  nocvrtatut  of" 
ftiMkrt.  and  how  much  oT  tbt  ortrall 
cnmlnaJ  Juitkc  retourcfs  tbould  bt  4t> 
voted  to  thlt  problem. 

TtotM  probiut  art  cvca  iDort  dlOnilt 
to  rtoolvt  cow  tbat  v«  art  ta  »  pirtod 
or  budcetary  rtttralnt.  AKhMttb  tbli  bUl 
autboftztt  a  total  ot  Wi  mSOUn  over 
Ibt  Mxt  I  ftscAl  yean,  it  u  eeu  from 
rtccnt  Budtct  Commltttt  Actloot  tbat 
fund*  for  )uvcaUt  Jiwtict  aod  enaUbal 
jutttct  pro»ra«M  will  bt  hArd  %o  coau  by 
throuxb  tbt  approprtatlon  proett*. 

Mr  pmtdmt,  I  hope  that  tupportm 
of  tbit  profnun  vUl  undmtand  thtit 
current  fundlxxc  reaUt^ca.  Th*  LKAA 
procnun.  for  eiamplt.  bM  bttn  rtduotd 
•ubiUotlally  Tbt  malAttnaaet  of  tffort 
provUloo  of  tbt  OmnlbU*  Crtmt  Control 
and  SAft  Street!  Act.  vhjcb  rcQulrtt  thai 
^  percent  of  LEAA  fund*  abo  fo  to 
juvtnUt  Jtt»tict  procrams,  should  bt  tot- 
pended  temporarily  vbUt  LCAA  fuadlnc 


pUanot  vttli  thie  nuulif  wit,  Unfor. 
tuaaltly,  ^  a  rwil  Stata  Ukt  mint,  a 
rwena  r»»drw»tn»  th»l  tbwt  bt  oom«. 
pleUiipaiaUop  ta ttparatt facHHf 
or  )itr«iUt  and  tdttlt  otwrtwi  VMy  bt 
InpoMlblt  ta  tehltft  te  Mat  InaadlAtt 
iutart.  atalet  art  tAklBf  «M|»  to  torrtci 
tblt  mmnm,  bwt  tbty.*ould  bt  t^ 
ctvrtcti  «a  tfo  ti^  not  Utrotd  ta  da  to 
HBdirtlMtbrtatMauMaaBttrtbtfM* 
aralOuiwiiMMit. 

Mr,  frttUtot.  t  Mipport  thlt  ItcMa- 
ttaa  bad  »i  tbJteUvti  and  «i*  My  aol^ 
kaflUM  ta  ep^roTt  it. 

Mr.  DOtx.  Mr  rr«»ldet;t«  S  rbt  la 
pori  oC  thlt  StgUlAtlon  that  vould  Mneod 
tht  JurcnUa  Juitlct  and  lMta«ueney 
PrtveijikKi  Act  of  m«  lUb  blU  to  «iaU> 
lar  to  a  HH.  tocblatlon  tbat  tbt  8co- 
ator  tnm  Kanut  tnirodooed  to  titend 
tba  Jvrenllt  Jwtkt  and  Delinquency 
Prevtntion  Act  9(  1174  tbrovch  fUcal 
year  1M4.  Thtt  bin  autborttid  im  mU« 
UOQ  in  flKal  year  IMl  and  t}U  avUUoo 
In  each  tucctcdlnc  year  for  tbt  pco« 
sramt  U\at  are  crttied  by  tbt  act  Xb 
addition.  8.  34)4  rt<}ulrtd  tbat  tbtrt 
would  bt-«AAlataioed  fron  appropria- 
tions for  lacb  AkaI  year  alloUtd  to  each 
State  under  UUe  S  of  the  Onnlbut  Crlnt 
.Control  and  8aft  StrecU  Act  of  1I4*.  at 
Itatt.  tbt  avermft  percental t  of  tbt  3 
most  recent  flecAl  yeart  for  abkb  ficuree 
art  avaUablt  of  the  total  exptndtturae 
made  for  crtmlnal  iuttlot  prorraat  t>y 
6tatt  end  loea!  (oreramcntt  which  It 
expanded  (or  juvenile  dtUn^uency  pr^ 
treme  by  eucb  8Ute  and  local  toners* 
mcntA. 

MAorrftiiifci  or  smet 
An  Important  MPect  of  the  im  Juve< 
nllt  JutUst  Act  wu  tbt  "mAtntentneo 
of  effort**  provUlon  Hiat  law  cAlled  for 
a  ect  Atidc  of  If  U  percent  of  all  Uw  cn< 
forcement  aeeletanct-  AdnlnUtritMn 
<LEAAl  fundtnf  to  be  reserved  for  juve- 
oi)t  Juttlea  pron«ms  Tbh  percentA«e 
wai  baied  on  the  ratio  of  LCAA  eipcndl* 
turcs  for  juvenile  Jutttct  to  the  atency't 
4otal  espendltufee  for  fUcal  Ifll  lt>e 
Senator  from  KAnias  felt  thAt  it  •»» 
tiflM  to  carefully  reexamine  this  rttio  In 
-  tht  Ucht  of  txperlenet  la  Its  Ad2nlnUtri« 
ttoo. 

Tt/t  Senate  version  of  the  Justice  Sys< 
tern  Improvement  Act  of  197t  provtJcd 


level*  art  to  low  OtberwUt^  juvenile*  (or  tbt  oobiplcte  elimination  of  the 


Justice  will  recdre  a  dliproportlttat« 
share  of  tctat  crtmlntl  jusUct  fundlnf  X 
believe  thAt.  in  a  period  of  «pecidin«  re- 
straint, an  componentA  of  tbt  crtmlnal 
justice  system  should  abart  tauaUy. 

Tht  Juvenile  Justlet  and  DettnqoeRsy 
Preventloo  Act  of  ItTI  Is  scheduled  to  be 
funded  at  a  tlOO  ailUlon  levet  t  think 
that  la  adequate  for  the  time  being.  Thi* 
procram  ha*  been  suoceesfut  tn  auor 
Statts  but  efforu  to  go  too  far  too  (att 
may  hurt  tbt  protram.  For  tsamplt.  on 
tht  QuesUon  of  eeparaUnc  JuveniMa  from 
adult*  tn  lockups  and  JalK  a  rtqulrement 
that  aVdutt  separation  bt  reached 
within  a  few  yeart  may  t)  Impo^ible  to 
Mhlere 


mslntenanct  of  effort  provulon  S 
did  not  go  tbat  far  Instead  It  titetr.i>ud 
to  develop  a  new  formula  ba^ed  on  tht 
Aversce  percentsge  of  the  }  nest  rrccnt 
fttcal  years  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  for  crlmiAAl  Justice  prdfrarr.s  by 
8ute  and  Iccal  govemmenu 

AOTWOtRT  or  TK^  AMMTAITT  A<MU«Urt4roa 

Onder  f  2434,  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  ^d  Deltnq't^ncy  Prevention 
would  have  remained  within  the  LEAA 
of  the  XJJi.  Department  of  Justice  The 
AsslsUnt  Administrator  of  LKAA  aould 
have  continued  to  head  the  Office  al« 
though  be  would  have  been  wuler  the 
poUcy  direction  and  control  of  the  Ad< 
muustrttorvf  LEAA. 
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SSKSfJSttnS?;^-:        \     page:  S5608-5609 

dMtf  to  M  thU  ft  MftJor  •'SS; 


— mit-vmsaiaio  offJcxfc  w*« 

If  um«  u  M  fwtbw  ft«o<wo»i»  »• 
prvMMtf.  tb«  QttMUoa  to  m  urMbx  to 
Ui«  MMUUM  •BMiAaMt  ta  tht  nUuft 

of  ft  lUkfUtUlA^ 

The  ennmittM  ftnMntfcMot  *M  Mi«*d 

to, 

IDt  bUl  vu  ord«r*4  to  to  wirnM<il 
(or  ft  UunS  ttftdlflf.  wm  r«M  Uw  third 
Umr.»o«pftMC4fc^  "* 

M*.  »A  YIL  Kr.  Pmidcnt,  I  iuiB«tt  tbft 
•tocncft  of  ft  quorum.   

hm  PHC8IDINO  omcxit  rdtckrfc 

wlUcftU  the  roll. 

Hm  legUlftUft  ctoft  proc««d«d  to  cftH 
th«  roU. 

Mr.  8AYR.  a<r.  rrwtdcnt,  I  ft*k  ODaal- 
0MW  eoDMnt  thftt  Um  order  for  tbo 
auorum  cftU  to  mctedcdf 

Tto  piueszDOfo  omcm.  wiuioot 

otoj«Uon.UliMordcrad. 

Itr.  ROaHIT  C.  »niD.  Mr.  rr«rid«Bt. 
X  MOTt  to  reeoDAUkr  tbt  to(«  by  «Ucb 
Uv*  Mil  ptntf! 

Mr  aAYU.  I  movt  to  tior  Uut  motleo 
ooitotfttto. 

Tto  motioo  to  ta7  on  th«  UM*  vmi 

•CTMdtO. 
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ongrcssional  Uncord 

ri^tDINCS  AMD  Dt»ATBS  Of  ™L^**CON0MSS.  9ICOND  MSSION 


.:  i  / 


V0K  WV^SHIWGTOW,  WIDWISDAY,  MAKCHrT9,  i>IO 

Senate 


So.  4i 


niA  ;U«fsrSTR\TIW  Bla  TO  A^TM)  Till; 

^jmTNi^jieiria.A.Nii  DEHNQUEKOf  PRimT(ON  Aa  of  1974 


 4}f*M«-  e»  tM  rn»VTt 

■r«Mi«tM  DC 
Di««  Ilk.  Trt  rvMaMin  It  u  wf  »mnm« 

Mk*  /UUM«  4M  XMiM****?  rravMtlM  Art 
a  ttTt  «M  »ii**4  th*  ftwUMltr  9t  U*  U« 

M<l»uiw  U*  Art.  Uf«««k  R*  0««a  •< 
«w«iM  K*n^  mmUaim*  r>wUUkc  M  tM  U« 

IbrwCMMftl  AmUUU*  A4*IAM/ftU««  w 

ttAK*      t«Mr«J  10^  (imrMMftt  **4  pit* 

iMUtUdiW*  lA  XWtf  itforU  I*  CQAkMt 

TIM  MMCMMU  K"P<*»«  m  r«w  la 

Ut*  •BKtMMt  •(  U*  /MUM  VmMi  t»* 

XO*««*>t  Act  (■  941  u4  H  a  Ml)  <un*i 
U4  ffumjt  tMrtMAt  Cofim*  IxawM  t&At 
Aft  •«u;4  Xhvm^hiT  t««ww<tu»  lA*  •iMt> 
lAf  pMfTtM  wAtfar  tb*  OwAlMa  Cna*  Cm> 

IK4  A»4  tUVMt  A«t.  It  I*  pOMtkU  t&«( 

A  ■.OAKUMMA  t  tAla  M)  »•  htttMUJ 

Ulf  UM  MATUMAl  At  lA*  itUUM  »7*V«R* 


>•  M«f««l  *««M  tAffM  AMU 

 ^   ■•MlMMurmAsUMyf^ 

iMA  •«VlbA  MrtMA.  VMM.  AA4  ClIMWM  »^ 
MU  «ilta4UMtt  AtAMW    TW  Mil  WglAA 
VtIA  AM4iac  UMt  tk»  JWMllt  JWUM 
IM  ak«iiM  ff>*«  tAOilMMJ  AltMtl«a  WtklA 
tm  A.  Si— 4m  tnm  tfffnbmmmt,  Ikrautfh 

—  ~ '      MAV  ftmulA  AA4  i|»«Ul  MA* 

■  MlMrtty  to  aMM  UU>ow|ft  A 
aAk.-**'  -MtH  ki  U«  MU 

UutXAUtik^flW  A  WAAA  TAAI*  •*  KOfMM 


.  TM  rM*rU  C«Or«l»AtM« 
^1  W  (IMA  itoC  «ipAMUtr  u 

•Uf  Awt  lU  ttUutArr  <uUm. 
TW  cmv  —  W  ii^WAHAlA  ror  f»- 

«W«tA(  AM  AiaUt  rM(MUMAAAUMM  AA  all 
}«Ut  (MMUAC  Woru  UAAMtAfcM  Ay  tW  Of* 
Am  Af  jA«*AlMy>M<Ut«  AM  D»JMUtA«7 
MlA  AiM>>M  AfVACteA 
lA  M4«  »»  iAkiMM  WJ>MM«tAUe«  •*  ttAU 

MrtMry  c>«up«>A  tfc»  SI  nmur  MUoaU 
AAtuofT  OMMUitM  ror  iu^to  /u«tlM  AM 
CMJMMa«y  rNV«Atio«,  tfc«  pf»p<M^ 
iMUtf*  tb*l  tA«\rrMM**t  ftMoUl  At  UMt 

  """^  AIMI>IW  U  tW 

1  grM»  «<  MMB  AfyOlAt* 


TW  rnpOMl  vMiU  rtAfUr  tW  '?)QortAAt 
■mum  S»IA)  I  HI  (A)  — U»UtwtWA*li»t»OA 
rMvtflMIAt  1<  tW  Act  MTOWfA  A  <»ABjttOA 
Af  tW  tM«A  'JWMAU*  A«t«AUOA  M  AOTtM* 
tlOAU  tKUlltoA-  TW  ACAAIUM  VAUM  »K< 
AlAlt  tW  riAMAMAt  9t  JmMAOM  AW  WM 
BA*  AMA  CAATfM  «1tt  M  MJVjMAtM  fM 
t«MM  tWt  VAWM  *t  CrUttAAl  U  AOMMlltM 
W  AA  A«Ult  UctACtbUM  tAM  An  MCAM  M 
tA*l  AM  UMd  t1  tW  tovf  Ul  CUMA«r  •(  Mwlt 
MtMWA.  TM*  CAAA|«.  t*W»IA«  VftA  tW 
ActV  MKAAUU  AA  tW  MtAAMMMAt  Of  MAII 

M«iAwA>lyMM4  •itcrwUfM.  •W^M  9m< 
nt  sutM  M  M4UAIM  tA«if  tMtr^m  %»nt4 

fvU  AMAMltUtMAAUMthkA  Af  AAACftAlUal 
JVMAOM  «AH«  At  tW  AUM  tlM  fM(A«  M< 
«ltlOA>l  IMffMtM  far  tW  ACMWA^MHWl  «* 

wtwr  MApertABt  AA)MUm  •(  tA«  AcV  < 
rW  pripBMA  Ad  •eAtU\M«  tW  If  AtMMl 

fMlttuM  for  ^TMlM  JHMM  AM  tMIA* 
quMcr  IWMAIWA.  MAvmr,  tM  tA«Ut«toTI 
AUtWrltr  lA   UM  ATM  Af  AAiU  fWMNk 


,«4A<y  W  tMMTM  TW  W»M  MMA«A 

^U>CtM  VAUM  W  ^0nB«4  kr  tW  KAUMAl 
fMIKuU  •(  /UMIM  uMw  (W  iMUM  tT** 
tMi  l«prrr*Mcat  Act. 
KMUr  tw  K*poM]         »wi*>  A%. 

tAACUAUOA  Af  M*  rUU  M  Art  AMMAWy 

(M  *«MAU«  JM*kA  *<»  K*fr»«* 

flMAl  7^  mj  »•«.  AM  TW 

iu>Mliiltn  •(  tAlc  ASl  UA<Vt«MrM  tW  M< 

MloMfAtKlAV  MAtU^lU*  MM^tAMAt  U 

MMaU«  hwUM  AM  AttlMMACT 
profiAjnMtM  tt  tM  FMCTAl  MtrL 

t  mmauamU  tW  »nmH  Mt4  fAvorAMc 
«MUi44nuoA  U  tW  rrtpomt  VumoUc  iu»* 
tlM  AmMMmau  Af  tMa  "  lA  aMIUoa  M  iW 

MIL  tWN  U  mdMM  A  MCtiAA<Ay-MCtM 

AAAlytU. 

TW  ©•«  Af  lUAHA^t  AM  BMcM  AM 
MrtMA  tWt  tWM  U  AA  AtDMtlMI  rroM  tM 

Muvte-jtct  Af  tW  AA^tottAtiAAV  pro«rA3 
U  tW  lUiMlMtAA  W  t&U  MciCatloA  to  IW 
t  AM  tkAt  UA  MMCUMAt  VOWM  W 


AAiMitt«At  vftA  tM  MaOAMruiAav 

jMUtM. 

aiAMrdr. 


i 
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K«i  1^  

Ml  (ft) 


,  .  nwriwwitl^y 


mt  r  —  >  -f  " — ^  «^  *^ 


(It  SMtMiMCt)  i* 


 1  thA  «W«  -M**  MM«  «M  VWM 


||»IW>  ^  1 

tMUitr.  wrara  •»       m<**.  w»i* 


viU  tM  ^  *M  CMa^U,  •Mout  * 

•A*  ml  Mvntwr  M  «<T7 

rvMIMM  •<  IM  OMMIL" 
(II  MctM  iyT(«t  !•  »mmM  hf 

yMAtMMU  tw  NW  yMT  urn*  tMU  UtivA*  ' 


(l»MC«lMm(«lll«l  ItrvMIMMHMM 

»»  Mt>a<  g  IM  <M  will  IM  MtMPlK 


1  »«(*)ll«l  >•  I 
•U1UM  IM  wm4  "mM"  «t  um  « 

(f»  •MtiM  SMItMII)  to  »i    ..  ■ 
Mltka^  IM  M  IM  vaA  M«  IMMV 


«MI(Md  M  UCTMM  IM  ftMHy  «(  IM  JVW- 
vMMt  w  iMlmM  ffnmm  cilM.  M  mpoi 


w«  •«  IM  WMl  ■nwpriilini 

IMMMT  >iir«»li  TM 
•Mil  |t««Mt  M  • 
iwhfJM  m4 
}«*«»u«  «Mto«ufuy  yntNMt'sM  mum* 

«M  W  iwwBl  nfiwtr'*  f  •*«rt 
-■-*~>r-  tM  iJWtliM  AMAMniw  «< 
IMO«w«</ii»wUM^— tmaXPAHH"*"* 
C|  rv«n»M«*.  »W>|>H  t*  IM  fVtMV  4MI  «»• 
fc«««l  W  IM  Mmlmyinitom.  ftMU  ywKMk 

rnwmw  fw  IM  iiyiinami—  «r  uw 


MAtt4l  »ffyr»yitUow  lAM  UU*  tMJJ 

M  UIMAWd  «M  tM»**X  »7  (M  A««UI*> 

mUM  for  IM  ruv«M  •<  »umU<  m4  la* 

—   ^  rwt  A." 


Ill  tMUM  M(U  to  M>tM><  ky  toMrt* 


III  SMUM  »a  to  MM*«*<>f  Mrt»*>f  IM 


UC  IM  «W«i  1>^lf  AMICIIU  A4« 
M  far  IM  MAttoMt  iMUtwM  t«t 
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Lu"  iarn'rl  f-r  — — « -  ■     *■  *wtmt- 


|»>  SMtMl  >•  Mif"  *  

-  ft«<  UMC 


III  i««M«a»<*MM>  utmuMtmtM 

I*  tM  B€*  of  immi««*  rjj^" 

t^^^rTSlwMtim  Mr  U*  «^ 
tost.  M  OtMW  fftmm  tMm 


  h*  t»<*< 

MMf*  I* 


_  HHH4UIM 
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PART  II.— ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


-  cokobess  of  the  united  sl^ates, 
*  House  of  .Repbbsentatives, 

WMhington,  D.C,  March  25, 1980. 

Senator  Bibch  Bath, 
RuMBdl  ScMte  OHice  Bldg., 
Wa$Mngton,  DM. 

DcAB  BixcH :  I  am  wrltiag  to  you  In  anticipation  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's tearing  tomorrow  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  JuTcnile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  There  is  currently  a„  proTision  in  H.R.  6*4 Oi, 
which  would  hav€  tbo  effect  or"aSoltstiing  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
JusUce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (NIJJDP)  about  which  I  have  strong 
reservations.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the  three  bills— S.  2434 
.  CDole)»  S.  2441  (Bayh),  or  P.  2442  (Administration)— pending  before  the  Senate 
^  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act."        ^     -  „ 

Birch,  as  you  will  recall,  it  was  as  far  back  as  1909  that  Senator  Percy  and 
I  first  introduced  legislation  to  create  an  Institute  for  the  Continuing  Study 
of  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency.  After  a  long  struggle.  In  which  you  played  a 
major  role,  the  essence  of  that  proposal  was  contained  In  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  DcUnquehoy  Act  of  1974,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88-1,  and  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  S29-20.  _   ^  ^,  , , 

The  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  was  created  with  the^realizatlon 
that  Juveniles  represent  unique  problems  and  that  accordingly  there  should  be 
a  separate,  speclaUzed  entity  to  focus  on  their  problems^.  I  believe  that  the 
iDBtltute  In  Its  six  year  history,  has  had  i  \  Impact  far  beyond  Its  limited  re- 
_  sources,  while  enjoying  widespread  supporc  from  numerous  groups.  I  hope 
you  will  cpntlnue  tdr  support  the  Institute  In  its  present-form. 
With  every  best  wish,  I  remain^- 

Sincerely,  ^  Tom  Railsback. 

PKEPASED  Statement  of  Hon.  Pabben  J.  MrrcHEix,  Repbesent  .tive  Prom  the 

State  of  Mabyland 

•Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my  f<>peerns  with  your 
Subcommittee  as  you  move  to  address  the  problems  of  certain  youth  through 
Sen^?e  Justlceand  DeUnquency  Prevention  i^t  Amend, 

ments  of  1980"  which  reauthorizes  appropriations  for  Public  Law  94-273,  the 
'•Jm^nlle  Jns^lce^and  I>eM>mueiicy  Prev"jitlon  Acr/'  aneclflcallv 
I  am  particularly  pleased  tnat  the  House  version  (H.R.  6704)  specincai^ 
stat^  tl^t  those  programs  under  the  aegis  of  the  Juvenl  e  Justice  and  Dej 
iKn^Pieven^^  Act"  .  .  .  shall  be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  deal  - 
^  S  dl^dvS  Including  females,  minority  youth,  and  mentaUy 

\  ^^r^^ll  SoT^BiVLy  or  physically  hanalcapped  youth."  My  coneeiri,  how- 
'  'e^«  iftl^t  thiXn^    doeS^ not  add  enough  clarity  or  strength  to  the  faelUt£h 
?ion  of  a^reater  f^^    the  Special  Emphasis  Prevention  and  Treatment  Pr<^ 
Si  onfflV^ih  Xet  me  ^re  my  v^wsjwlth^ou  on  the  need  for  more 

^^^^llZr^'^""^^^  National  As^datton  of  Blacl^  In 

f^SVjustic^  toat  the  State  Planning  Agencies,  to  whl6h  grants  are  made 
Slalb?^  to  pi^rtde  L^tan^  to  State  andlocal  units  of  government  for  Im- 
^JSveiSente  on  a^^^  of  their  juvenile  justice  activities,  have  been 

SStif^t^  mlnorlS^^^^^  minority  organizations.  The  pants  process  a^^^ 
ST^lSl  m^ixemen^  further  serve  to^  alienate  minorities  and  other  grass 
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roots  groups  from  adequate  participation  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  programs.  According  to  Hallem  H  Williams,  Jr.,  Executive  Chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Blacks  In  Criminal  jUstice,  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  offers  very  littie,,if  any,  technical  assistance 
to  these  types  of  organizations.  Wlll!a»ub  stated  in  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  Seiiate  Judiciary  Committee  that;  "Apparently  it  is  this  Office's  assumption 
that  because  a  group  or  organization  doej^  not  have  in  its  employ  a  cadre  of  staff 
skilled  in  the  art  of  grantsmanship  they  do  not  possess  the  wherewithall  to 
deliver  services  for  youths  in  ways  which  are  senstive  to  tb;;  needs  of  Black 
-    youths  and  their  familiOs,  and  those  of  the  system  . . 

The  National  Association  of  Blacks  In  Ciiminal  Justice  also  finds  that  there  is 
only  an  insignificant  numbe?  of  Blacks  in  policymaking  or  mid-level  positions 
within  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinqnency  Prevention  (OJJDP).  This 
certainly  is  not  feasible  when  the  target  population  of  the  program  ie  supposed 
to  be  minorities  and  poor  youths. 

It  has  been  recently  brougut  to  my  attention  also  that  the  OJJDP  programs 
tend  to  benefit  white  middle-class  youngsters  more  so  than  disadvantaged  or 

minority  children.  This  is  so  because  most  programs  outside  the  scope  of  OJJDP  

are  implemented  by  non-profit  organizations  that  typically  do  not  serve  the  urban 
minorities.  Consequently,  the  poor,  urban,  minority  youth  must  rely  even  more 
heavily  on  OJJDP  programs.  The  failure  of  these  programs  to  be.  responsive  by 
providing  effective  rehabilitation  for  tnese  youth,  reinforces  a  policx_dLrected  -  " 
toward  the  Imposition  of  harsher  treatment  of  juveniles,  including  lowering  the 
jurisdictional  age  to  make  youth  accessible  to  heavier  judgments  of  the  audit 
court 

If  I  may.  I  would  likcrto  refer  to  the  recent  testimony  Df  Robert  L,  Woodson, 
Resident  Fellow,  tiie  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research, 
before  the  Senate  Jutf' ciary  Committee.  Woodson  ended  his  testimony  by  citing 
".  .  a  few  briefs  from  the  OJJDP  budget  .  .  "  which  support  charges  that  this 
Office  and  its  programs  have  been  unresponsive  to  blacks : 

A  review  of  OJJDP's  fiscal  year  1980  plttn  indicates  a  continued  indiffer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  tuinority  communities,  and  sliows  a  plan  which  ignores 
the  needs  of  millions  of  American  citizens  for  new  and  innovative  ways  to 
control  and  prevent  .vouth  crime.  J 

Technical  Assistance  ~0t  the  $o  million  expended  over  a  three  year  pe- 
riod, no  money  has  gone  to  minority  firms.  ^  . 

Research. — Of  the '137  million  expended  over  a  three  year  period  (1975- 
70),  not  one  minority  individual  college  or  university  has  received  funda 

Status  Offender  If\itiative, — Less  than  30  percent  of  the  youngsters  served 
were  minority,'despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  OJJDP  funds  are  spent 
in  this  effort.  ( 

Restitution  Initiative. — Of  the  forty-one  programs  funded,  less  tMn  20 
percent  served  minoritj'  youngsters. 
I  am  hoping  that  y^/ur  Subcommittee  will  realize  the  dire  need  to  incorporate  ^ 
stronger  language  into  your  bill  so  *hat  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  programs  may  begin  to  forthrightly  target  more  efforts 
toward  the  Black  community.  It  is  my  understanding  that  proposed  amendments 
may  be  presented  for  consideration  by  your  body  to  correct  discrepancies  in  this 
vital  area.  Please  do  not  ignore  the  critical  nature  of  these  amendments  as  you 
continue  to  address  youth  problt;Jis. 
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PART  III.— RESPONSES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  BAYH 

u.s.  department  op  justice, 
Office  op  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 

V/dshington,  D.C.,  February  25,  J98J. 

Ms.  Maey  Jolly, 

Staff  Director  and  Counsel,  Sulcommittec  on  the  Constitution,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mary:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  information  regarding 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  funding  for  projects  relat- 
ing to  runaway  youths,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  funds  going  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  compared  to  luiits  of  government. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  computed  printout  listing  434  projects  which  have  been 
supported  with  JJDP  Act  formula  subgrauts  totalling  $19,S47,322  since  fiscal  year 
1975.  Please  note  that  this  state-reported  data  may  not  reflect  all  monies  sub- 
granted  due  to  reporting  delays  and  omissions.  Also  enclosed  is  a  printout  dei 
scribing  three  projects  which  have  received  direct  OJJDP  support  totalling 
11,010,494.  The  number  of  runaway  programs  receiving  direct  support  is  small 
because  we  defer  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  wliich 
has  primary  authority  in  this  area  pursuant  to  the  Runaway  Youth  Act, 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  OJJDP  awarded  to  private  nonprofit  organi- 
.  __2ations  and  local  governments  since  fiscal  year  1975 : 

JJDP  AWARDS  1 


Private  nonprofits 


\jxz\  fiovernments 


Gate  207  leal 


Formula  <  Catecoricai 


Formula 


Fiscal  ywr:  _^ 

1975     $12,500 

1976     -  .    ^    6,036,058 

1977"'             "    6,922,222 

1973 .       .    32,275^667 

1979   20,275,667 

1980  tc  data— .II   1.101,385  . 

rotal   66,483,696 


$1,111,343 
2. 335, 431 
5  112,458 
6,774.561 
3.680.912 


$204,845 
?,  392. 925 
5,602,167 
5.602,  167 
2,076.218 
825.850 


$3,900,536 
10, 754,111 
19,050, 789 
24, 523,650 
13, 404, 309 
974.688 


19,014.705     10,102,005  72,608,083 


1  Information  from  Profile  Compute2ired  Information  system, 
>  May  not  ranect  all  awards  due  to  reportlnc  delays  or  omissions. 


SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  DIVISION  PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  AWARDS 


Total  Total    Dollars  to  private  nonprofits    Awards  to  private  nonprofits 

awarded       ofllwards        A  mounts        Percent        Number  Percent 

 .  .   ^  — 

Fiscal  yaar: 

i97L::::::::::::"'$i3:878:2i6 i9"""^F{?2:336 46:r; jo yre 

J977   5,599,391  20       5,119,001  -  91.4  J?  65,0 

1978  :  ::  :  ::  2^92  750       39  16.121,039      79.7       31  79.5 

1979  ::::  :: 11740359       37   8,717,440      74,3       25  67,6 

1980  to  date" I.      1. 839. 632  5       1.366.  462  74.3  4  

Total   54.550.  358  120     38.756,878  7L0  83  69J 
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NUJDP  AWARDS 


bniverstUes  Local  tovernments        Private  nonprofits  Other. 

Amount    Number      Amount    Number      Amoiint    Number      Amount  Number 


Fiscal  year: 

1975  $2,  195,371  8  J358.342            1  J224,251  2-.-.:  

1976                 4,750.124  21  869.880           3  1,962.696  11      $177,291  3 

1977  2,287,262  11  517.253           2  3,485,837  12        75,102  2 

1978.                3,996.871  20  616,751            3  11,373,532  22   

1979  :  4,634,825  17    1.412.820  4  6. 575, 980  18   

Total   17,884,4S3  80    3,775,046  13  23,622,336  65      352,393  5 

Please  note  that  the  total  dollars  for  private  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
suuimary  chart  are  greater  thun  the  sum  of  .the  awards  made  by  the  Special 
Kniphasis  Uivisioii  and  National  Institute.  This  is  because  some  categorical 
awards  were  made  with  other  funds,  such  a  Concentration  of  Federal  Eftorts. 

T'  IS  data  shows  th«t  thore  is  a  high  level  of  commitment  by  OJJDP  to  involv- 
ing private  nonprofit. organizations  in  the  program.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  over  70  jjercent  of  the  Special  Kniphasis  funds  which  have  been  awarded 
nave  been  for  the  benefit  of  private  nonprofit  organizations,  far  in  excess  of  the 
30  iKTCeiit  retiUireti  hj  tiie  Act.  These  organizaLions  wiil  continue  to  be  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

IBA  M.  Schwartz, 

Administrator. 

Kli0lO!^urt^. 

U.S.  Senate, 

OOMMITTKE  ox  TIIE  JUUICIARY, 

Subcommittee  on  the  Co.n'stitution, 

WashingOn,  D.C„  February  28, 1980, 

Mr.  Homer  F.  Broom k, 

Admtntstratur,  designate.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admintstratton,  Depart- 

tnetit  of  Justice,  WashingtOHt  B.C. 
\VashingtOf\,  D.V, 

Dear  Auministratob  Broomk.  In  preparation  for  our  Hi)coming  hearings  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
t  JJDPA )  the  enclosed  intiuiries  are  solicited  to  assure  that  the  current  status  of 
tlie  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJPP)  is  more  fuUy 
understood.  ^   .  , 

Tliere  are  several  concerns  that,  however,  are  paramount  As  you  know,  ror 
the  pa^t  six  years  we  in  Congress  have  attempted  to  guarantee  that  the  OJJOP 
Adnimistrator  be  provided  a  proi)er  delegation  of  authority.  Without  reiterating, 
in  detail,  this  frustrating  effort  this  concern  remains  the  single  most  important 
issue  regarding  OJJDP  reauthorization.  .    ,  ,  * 

Whea  we  last  formally  attempted  to  persuade  the  Agency  to  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  OJJDP,  we  did  so  with  caution  and  noted  that  we  did  "not  believe  it 
appropriate  to  legisli^te  in  excessive  detail  the  management  relationships  and  the 
autnority  and  responsibility  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Office  which  must  implement 
the  program."  This  is  indeed  the  preferred  approach.  In  fact,  I  am  very  encour- 
aged hy  the  progress  refiecteu  in  the  February  12,  1980  reorganization  that  you 
have  proposed.  For  the  first  time  OJJDP  has  been  given  the  organizational  status 
envisioned  by  the  1974  and  1977  Acts.  .    *w   ,*     u,  u 

X  am  particularly  interested,  however,  in  the  delegation  of  authority  which  you 
have  requested  OJJDP  to  submit  on  or  before  March  11, 1980.  If,  when  approved, 
it  incorporates  the  authorities  proposed  for  delegation  by  OJJDP  in  September. 
1978  such  action  will  have  a  major  infiuence  on  this  year's  Juvenile  Justice  wu. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  issue,  please  contact  me  or  Mary  Jolly  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  regarding  your  delegation  of  authoxlty  piAnninrr 

The  oSer  primary  concern  relates  to  the  proper  role  of  the  State  Planning 
Agencies  and  OJJDP  special  emphasis  grants.  Especially  P^^i^ent  in  this  re- 
gard  is  our  "JuvenUe  Justice  Amendments  of  1977,"  (Report  No  9&-165.  page 
62)  Naturally,  as  we  each  review  a^e  history  and  development  of  the  Act  one 
is  reminded  of  the  1974  debates  when  the  House  of  Representatives  favored 
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iretentiou  of  the  juvenile  program  in  HEW  and  the  Senate  had  selected  LEAA 
for  its  placement  Many  who  opposed  the  LEAA  option  did  so  because  of  a  con» 
cern  that  the  law  enforcement  dominated  SPA's  would  continue  to  stifle  the 
funding  of  the  human  service-oriented  delinquency  prevention  programs  that 
are  the  heart  of  the  Act.  ,     cr^  4  ^ 

In  order  to  satisfy  concern  that  these  programs  would  not  survive  SPA  re- 
view we  established  the  special  emphasis  sections,  separate  and  distinct,  from 
the  modifled  block  or  formula  grant  sections  which  are  awarded  direcUy  to 
State  governments.  We  did,  however,  provide  language  permitting  OJJDP  to 
solicit  SP\  comments,  wben  appropriate,  in  Section  225.  I  would  be  particularly 
interested'  in  how  we  can  coordinate  with  the  SPA's  and  stiU  be  consistent  with 
the  law-.  Your  views  would  be  appreciated  on  this  aspect  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act. 

Lastly,  I  am  especially  anxious  to  receive  responses  to  the  various  questions 
I  raised  at  the  December  16.  1979,  Ira  Schwartz  nomination  hearing.  In  par» 
ticular  the  policies  and  practices  of  OJJDP  relating  to  discrimination  ou  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  creed,  color  and  national  origin. 

I  request  that  the  enclosed  iaqniries  be  replied  to  no  later  than  March  21. 
1080,  so  that  I  may  review  your  tindings  prior  to  our  hearings  scheduled  for 
March  2(J  and  27,  1980.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  meeting  this  schedule,  do 
not  hesitate  to  caU  Ms.  Jolly  at  224-^191. 

7  appreciate  your  expeditious  handling  of  these  matters.  Mary  has  discussed 
your  concerns  regarding  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  reauthorization,  OJJDP.  and 
other  LKAA  issues.  I  Wk  forward  to  working  with  you  on  these  and  other  is- 
^ue.«?  of  mutual  concern  In  this  Congress. 

Sincerely.  ^  _ 

Questions  IU:gasding  OJJDP' 
(February  28, 1980) 

A    issue:  OJARS  vs.  OJJDP 

1  To  allow  lis  to  better  understand  the  impact  of  tbe  new  OJARS  legisla- 
tion ou  OJJDP,  please  provide  a  detailed  comparison  of  ''pre"  and  'post 
OJARS proccdurQS  regarding:  ,  .  n  *r-%r" 

ta»  The  processing  of  an,OJJJ>P  grant  from  the  receipt  of  application 

 through  a wa  rd :  *  ^  , , ^  ^  1 1  1 1  ^ 

{b}  The  development  and  final  approval  of  O^^JDP  program  guidelines 

and  regulations ;  ^    ^    ^  .     ,  ^ 

(c)  The  development  and  flnal  approval  of  OJJDP  Congressional  testi- 

*"Trf)  The  development  and  final-approval  of  the  CTJDP  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  request ;  .     ,     .      ,.  *.» 

^e)  The  (levelopment  and  final  approval  of  Juvenile  Justice  discretion- 
ary  program  priorities :  and.  .■ 

t/)  The  development  and  flnal  aproval^of  resi>onses  to  GAG  reports  re- 
latinjr  toO.TJDP. 

H.  ISSUES  MAY^lS,  1070  ADMINISTBATICJN  BILL 

1.  What  impact  on  the  NIAAA  budget  and  staff  is  intended 'by  the  suggested 
change  in  Section  101  ?  .     1  * 

2.  In  heveni:  respects  the  Adminisirutlon  has  proposed  additional  reference 
to'*serious/'  ^  violent"  and  "chronic  repeat'*  Juvenile  offenders.  What  precisely 
Is  the  meaning  of  each?  ^  ^  .  .       s  ax      n  i« 

3.  The  Administration's  suggested  change  In  the  definition  of  juvenile  de- 
tention or  correctional  facilities"  needs  elaboration.  How  d'>es  its  impact  differ 
from  current  regulations?  How  many  facilities  and  juvenile;  are  affected  by  the 
new  definitions?  How  dues  its  impact  compare  with  the  changes  proposed  by 
♦he  SPA  Conference  draft  bill  of  7-16-79?  For  example,  are  there  cost 
di2r**rpplials  ? 

4.  Several  changes  were  suggested  by  the  Adminiftratlon  in  Section  206 
which  raise  questions.  ^ ,  ^  ' 

(a)  Has  the  related  joint  funding  section  (§205)  ever  been  used? 
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(6)  What  amount  of  discretionary  funda  Is  allocated  for  Concentration 
of  Federal  Effort  (CFE)  for  fiscal  year  1980?  What  amount  Is  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1981? 

(c)  Why  are  funds,  other  than  CFE  funds,  being  planned  for  allocation 
for  Interagency  projects  and  thereby  reducing  special  emphasis  funding 
f Of  O J JDP  action  projects  and  continuations? 

id)  The  Breed  Report  of  1978,  which  was  funded  by  LEAA,  to  carefully 
assess  the  role  of  the  Council,  recommended  Its  repeal.  Why  was  this  ap- 
proach rejected  by  the  Administration? 

<e)  The  OJJDP  staff  has  been  reduced  from  61  to  41  positions.  It  seems 
premature  to  provide  staff  for  the  Council  under"  such  circumstances..  What 
number  of  positions  are  planned  to  be  allocated  for  the  Council?  If  the 
•  Chairman  rather  then  OJJDP  Administrator,  as  under  current  law,  apiK)lnts  . 

the  staff,  what  would  be  the  soorce_QlLfiUch  funding?  Is  there  a  DOJ  request 
^fOF.tb^^)osltions-and*bgdgeTInthe  fiscal  year  1981  budget? 

5.  Since  the  Associate  Administrator  is  responsible  to  the  operation  of  OJJDP 
land  for  the  juvenile  policy,  what  rationale  supports  the  proposed  amendment  to 
Section  245,  substituting  the  OJJDP  Deputy  for  its  Administrator? 

6.  In  view  of  the  Justice  System  Impi-ovement  Act  of  1979  ( JSIA)  is  it  correct 
to  assume  that  the  Administrator's  proposal  io  dilute  the  vital  maintenance  of 
effort  section  has  been  re^nsldered  and  rejected?  If  not,  please  elabsate. 

7  Regarding  the  proposed  amendipent  to  Section  261  that  a  reasonablMunount 
be  set  aside  for  Part  A  (CFE)  several  issues  are  raised : 

(a)  Why  not  a  specific  percent  of  the  appropriation  as  a  minimum? 
ib)  If  the  OJJDP  has  budgeted  $1  million  for  CFE,  but  plans  to  fond 
several  CFE*type  projects  (e.g.,  HUD,  HEW,  Inter^gencv- Task  Fprce  on 
Youth )  and  thereby  diluting  alredy  limited  special  emphasis  funds,  It  ^ould 
seem  that  an  amount  in  addition  to  the  $100  million  fiscal  year  1981  request 
Is  In  order.  Please  comment  and  explain. 

8.  It  is  proposed  that  Section  224(a)  be  amended  to  assist  In  the  gathering 
of  information  regarding  serious  and  vi(rient  Juvenile  crime".  WhaOype  of  In- 
formation is  contemplated?  Has  a  need  been  demonstrated  for  it?  Is  this  not 
a  matter  for  the  OJJDP  Institute  rather  than  special  emphasis? 

9.  It  is  proposed  that  Section  224(a)  be  amended  to  authorize  three  additional 
program  areas.  As  you  know,  the  Congress  addea  sections  (9),  (10)  and  (11)  in 
1977  with  the  caVeat  that  youth  advocacy,  restitution  and  alte  mat  Ives  to  in- 
carceratlon  (children-in-custody)  receive  priority.  What  programs  have  been 
^anded  in  these  new  areas?  What  allocation  of  funds  has  been  made  for  fiscal 
year  1980  to  support  such  progratus?  Will  any  of  the  requested  fiscal  year  1981 
funds  be  allocated  to  such  purposes  ? 

10.  In  view  of  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1981  request  tyf  $100  million 
for  OJJDP  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  Aoinlnlstratlon  suggests  a^  least  that 
minimal  level  of  funding  for^^the  next  several  years?  If  no,  please  explain. 

11.  The  Administration's  proposal  would  fragment  the  Juvenile  research  effort 
by  removing  "basic"  research,  as  distinguished  from  "aiH>lled",  from  the  JJDPA 
and  transferring  such  authority  to  the  new  NIJ.  What  is  intended  by  the  terms 
*Uaslc"  and  "applied"?  Additionally,  please  illustrate  the  distinctlDn  by  categor- 
izing OJJDP  l-esearch  grants  in  fiscal  years  1978,  1979  and  1980  as  either  "basic" 
or  "applied."  I^astly,  comment  on  the  Attorney  General's  10-12-79  speech  char- 
acterizing the  proposed  reauthorization  bill  as  continuing  and  expanding  OJJDP's 

t  efforts  relative  to  "casual  linki^  between  behavior  and  other  factors.  .  * 

12.  In  view  of.  the  proposed  reduced  responsibilities  cJT  the  OJJDP  Institute, 
namely  the  elimination  of  .basic  research,  hy  does  the  fiscal  year  1980  program 
plan  retain  11  percent  of  the  OJJDP  appropriation  for  this  diminished  unit? 

C.  ISSUES :  OJJDF  PBOQBAU  FBIOBITIES  AND  VANAOEMENT 

1.  At  the  mid-point  of  fiscal  year  1980,  Youth  Advocacy,  Alternative  Education 
and  New  Pride,  which  were  all  launched  in  1978  or  early  1979,  have  not  been 
completed.  Likewise,  it  appears  that  even  the  rates  of  obligation  of  both  formula 
and  Institute  funds  have  substantially  regressed. 

Please  provide  a  precise  and  reall^ic  time  jtable  for  award  of  your  fiscal  year 
1979  and  fiscal  year  1980  funds.  Aduiiionally,  provide  your  plans  for  allocating 
the  anticipated  fiscal  year  19fn.  level  of  fuLds,  including. a  time  table  for  awards. 

2.  Please  include  an  update  of  the  final  fiscal  year  1980  subprogram  allocation 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  explanation  of  each  component  For  example,  $6.1d8 
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million  Is  allocated  to  a  program  entitled  "Capacity  Building".  Ploase  provide 
the  Committee  with  an  update  on  the  Capacity  Building  Initiative. 

3.  (oj  What  percent  of  fiscal  year  I960  OJJDP  formula  funds,  was  awarded 
by  March  1,1960? 

(6)  What  percent,  of  the  formula  grants,  was  awarded  by  March  1, 1980? 

(c)  What  percent,  of  the  total  JJDP  discretionary  funds,  was  awarded  by 
March  1.1980?  .     .  ^  '  ^ 

id)  What  percent,  of  available  Crime  Control  Act/OJJDP  funds,  was  awarded 
by  March  1, 1980?  ^  . 

(e)  What  total  JJDP  discretionary  funds,  was  available  to  OJJDP  on  Octo- 
ber 1,*11>T9?  What  amount  was  awarded  by  March  1,  19S0? 

(/)  What  total  CCA  discretionary  funds  was  available  to  OJJDP  on  October  1, 
1979?  What  amount  was  awarded  by  March  1,  1980? 

4.  Please  provide  an  updated  organizational  chart  for  OJJDP,  with  the  exist- 
ing (March  1,  1980)  number  and  grade  of  full-tlme  permanent  staff  positions 
and  a  listing  of  vacancies  by  position  and  grade. 

5*  It  appears  that  the  OJJDP  staff  was  substantially  reduced  since  May  1979. 
la  fact.  It  has  be^n  reported  that  the  entire  Policy,  Planning  and  C/Oonllnatlng 
Unit,  established  In  January  1978,  has  l>e€n  abolished  and  the  legal  Ktaff  was 
likewise  eliminated.  What  rationale  underlies  these  steps? 

d.  As  of  Marci\  1, 1980  how  many  new  noncontinuatlon  JJDP  grants  have  been 
awarded  by  OJJOP?  What  dates  were  they  awarded?  Bor  what  purjwses? 

7.  How  many  n  w  noncontinuatlon  JJDP  grants  wUl  be  awarded  by  OJJDP 
In  fiscal  year  1960 

8.  What  percent  of  the  total  DOJ  fiscal  year  1981  budget  Is  allocated  to  OJJDP? 
What  percent  of  the  DOJ  fiscal  year  1981  positions  Is  allocated  to  OJJDP? 

9.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  OJJDP  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1979 
in  fiscal  year  1979.  Please  provide  a  detailed  assessment  of  carryover  by  fiscal 
amounted  to  nearly  $27  million  ^r  40  percent  of  the  discretionary  funds  available 
in  fiscal  year  1979.  Please  provide  a  detailed  assessment  of  carryover  by  fiscal 
year  since  the  establishment  of  OJJDP  distinguishing  Crime  Control  Act  from 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  funds  and  carryover  by  OJJDP  unit.  Additionally,  provide 
obligation  Intormatlon  as  a  percent  of  total  discretionary  funds  available  to 
OJJDP  for  fiscal  year  lasO  by  unit  and  by  type  of  funds  and  numlwr  of  grants 
or  contracts  for  the  first  t^ro  quarters  of  fiscal  year  19S0.  Also,  provide  a  realistic, 
detailed  obligation  forecast,  by  discretionary  funds,  by  quarter,  for  tne  remain- 
der  of  fiscal  year  1980;  indicating  the  number  of  grants,  cooperative  agreements, 
or  contracts,  and  amount  for  each,  and  the  nature  of  funds  by  award  and  unit. 

10.  What  amount  of  reverted  formula  grant  funds  will  OJJDP  receive  during 
fiscal  year  1980?  For  what  purpose (s)  and  when  are  the  funds  scheduled  for 
obligation?  Additionally,  what  portion,  If  any,  of  the  "'reverted"  monies  are  fiscal 
year  1980  or  fiscal  year  1979  dollars? 

11.  How  many  discretionary  grants  are  being  processed  by  OJJDP  as  of  March 
1,  1980?  Of  these,  what  number  and  percentage  are  accounted  for  by  Project 
Nesf  Pride  or  others  to  be  funded  with  Crime  Control  Act  dollars? 

12.  There  seems  to  be  tremendous  confusion  as  to  which  0.7 JDP  policy  applies 
to  the  Implementation  of  Section  228(a),  the  continuation  of  funding  section  of 

,  the  JJDPA.  Please  provide  the  basis  for  granting  or  denying  continuation  funds 
inrtbe  past  and  wha*  policy  will  ^  followed  in  the  future 

(a)  The  method (s).  If  any,  by  which  continuation  policy (les)  was/were 
ai.nounced  or  provided  to  the  juvenile  justice  community :  and. 

(&)  The  relevance,  If  any.  of  I.EAA  Instruction  I  1510.2  ^September  14. 
1979)  to  any  of  the  concerns  raised  hereinabove.  Does  there  exist,  today, 
any  LBAA  policy  which  Is  inconsistent  with  228(a)  ? 

13.  What  percent  of  snecial  emphasis  fui.ls  was  awarded  to  private  non  profit 
agencies,  organizations  or  institutions  duriaK  fiscal  years  1975  through  1979? 
What.percentage  Is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1980.  Naturally,  this  Inoulry  Includes 
all  such  funds  not  solely  those  recommended  for  award  by  the  Division  of  the 
same  name,  but  t^  r  inquiry  is  limited  solely  to  JJDPA  funds. 

14.  How  often  and  for  what  purposes  has  LBAA  awarded  contracts  of  special 
emphasis  and  Institution  funds? 

15.  In  1977  the  Congress  amended  the  JJDPA  to  authoTi7,e  the  Council  to 
review  the  programs  and  practices  of  Federal  agencies  and  report  on  the  degree 
to  which  Federal  Agency  funds  are  used  for  purposes  which  are  consistent  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  mandates  of  Section  223(a)  12(A)  and  (13).  Our  1977 
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Report  at  page  5<  stressed  the  importance  of  knowing  whether  the  Federal  , 
Government  Is  supporting  these  important  cornerstones  of  the  JJDPA,  Can  you 
report  to  ue  on  the  progress  of  the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  mandate  under 
thes^  sections^ 

16.  In  times  past,  the  LBAA  General  Counsel  has  held  that  the  OJJDP  head 
was  not  within  the  definition  of  ••Administration"  under  LEAA-  Is  thib  presei^tly 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  LBAA?  O J  ARS  ? 

17.  Is  there  a  written  DOJ  policy /procedure  in  response  to  White  House 
Inquiries  regarding  OJJDP  grants,  cooperative  agreements  and  contracts  or 
policies?  If  so,  please  submit  and  explain. 

18.  As  you  know*,  one  of  the  major  recent  improvements  in  OJJDP  was  the 
acquisition  'jy  OJJDP  of  the  Juvenile  Formula  Grants  Program  in  the  faummer 
of  1977  when  it  and  the  ••sign  off'  were  transferred  from  OCJP,  LEAA  and 
delegated  to  tho  OJJDP  head.  Can  jou  explain  to  the  Committee  whether  or  not 
the  present  Atoinistrator.  of  OJJDP  Is,  in  fact,  given  the  responsibility  for  the 
Juvenile  Formula  Grants  Program? 

19.  Provide  a  8tate-l)y-state  update  on  measures  taken  to  implement  Section 
223 (a)  17  which  was  designed  to  protect  any  employees  impacted  by  secUons 
223(a)  12 and  13-  ^  ^  ^ 

20.  Provide  a  state-by-state  reiwrt  and  explanation  of  the  various  methods 
approved  by  OJJDP  to  implement  secUon  223(a)  (14),  monitoring  of  jails,  deten- 
tion facilities,  correctional  facilities  and  non-6ecure  facilities. 

21.  What  percent  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  (MOB)  funds  allocated  by  the 
states  were  used  to  implement  Sections  223(a)  (12) ;  223(a)  (13)  ;  and  223(a) 
(14)  ?  Please  provide  a  state-by-state  breakdown. 

22.  Please  provide,  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  a  state-by-state  report  on  the  Amount 
of  JJDPA  funds  deobligate<l  by  OJJDP,  since-the  Act  became  law. 

23.  Please  provide,  ^on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  a  state-by-state  allocation  of  MOB 
funds,  indicating  the  general  categories,  pjrojects  and  dollar  amounte. 

24.  Please  provide  for  the  New  t^ride.  Youth  Advocacy  and  Alternative  Educa- 
tion Programs  the  dates  that  guidelines  were : 

(a)  Submitted  by  OJJDP  for  internal  clearance  and  the  dates  such  clear- 
ance was  completed ;  ^ 

(6)  Submitted  by  OJJDP  to  the  LBAA  Administrator;  and 
(c)  Published  by  LBAA  in  the  Federal  Register. 

25  As  you  know,  the  states  receive  a  Children-in-Custody  supplement  in  1978. 
Please  provide  a  state-by-state  aUocation  of  these  funds,  indicating  amounte  and 
pro jecte obligated  to  date.  ^  ,  , 

26  It  has  been  reported  that  several  states  have  not  submitted  fiscal  year  1980 
plam,.  Please  explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  current  policy  is  in  terms  of 
termination  of  funds  in  such  instances,  ^     ^  .   ,  u  r^TYT^n 

27  If  it  is  true,  that  even  in  the  processing  of  technical  assigrtJance  by  OJJDP 
all  requeste  for  assistance  must  be  submitted  to  the  SPA  in  quesUon,  please  ex- 
plain the  rationale  for  such  a  policy.  .  ,  , 

\  28  Please  explain  whether  LBAA  or  OJJDP  may  exercise  the  final  decision  in 
teains  of  termination  of  formula  grants.  Additionally,  please  provide  any  other 
limitation  on  the  authority  of  OJJDP  in  the  instance  of  the  formula  grante. 

29:\What  happened  to  the  OJJDP  Children-in-Custody,  Part  II.  program 
approved  by  James  Gregg,  designed  to  provide  incenUve  grants  to  assi^with 
compliance  of  sections  223(a)  (12)  af  (13)?  (See  Federal  Register,  7--27-78). 

30.  A  major  OJJDP  Initiative  'Target-Youtii  VK^ence"  was  announced  at  tiie 
1979  mid-year  convention  of  State  and  local  criminal  justice  planners.  Please 
nrovide  the  Committee  with  the  current  progress  of  this  Initiative. 

31  Under  the  1977  Amendmente,  planning  and  Administration  funds  were  out 
by  50  percent  to  IVj  percent  of  the  State  allotment  effective  October  1,  1978.^ 
Please  provide  a  state-by-state  allocation  for  such  funds  for  fiscal  year  1979 
and  for  all  formula  grante  approved  tr  date  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Additionally, 
provide  state-by-state  information  on  Juvenile  justice  atalr,  amoimt  and  type 
of  ^support  provided  each  SAG.  For  example,  it  is  our  understanding  that  in 
addition  to  regular  staff  tiie  CaUfomla-SPA  juvenile  staff  is  composed  of  10 
full-time  staffers  detailed  from  tiie  California  Youth  Autiiority 

32.  Please  provide  the  following  Information  as  of  May  1, 1979  for  each  OJJDP 

Division '  "  '  ^ 

(a)  Theinamc^nmnber  and  amonnt  of  each  grant,  cooperative  agreement 
or  contract:  (1)  awarded;  (2)  awaiting  LBAA  administrator  approval; 
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(8)  pending  with  the  LBAA  Grant  and  Contract  Action  Board ;  and,  (4) 
f onvard«?d  to  the  LGAA  office  of  ComptroJler  by  O JJDP. 
Additionally,  provide  the  date  and  amount  of  each  final  award  and  th^ 
type  of  funds  for  all  Included  grants  and  contracts. 

33.  Please  provide  an  update  of  the  **Categorical  Grants  for  OJJDP"  printout, 
including  all  of  fiscal  year  1979  and  all  awards  as  of  March  1,  1980. 

34.  The  Agency  recently  provided  fund  flow  data  through  February  1,  1980. 
Lists  were  provided  for  each  OJJDP  unit  indicating  the  grant  number,  the 
award  amount  arid  the  expenditures  to  date.  Additionally,  please  provide  the 
following:  • 

(a)  The  date  of  each  award; 

(6)  -The  date  OJJDP  forwarded  them  to  the  Office  of  Comptroller;  and. 
(0)  The  number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  JJDPA  and  Crime  Control 
Act  grants  by  calendar  and  fiscal  years,  through  March  1, 1980. 

35.  Please  provide  a  history,  of  the  OJJPP  Administrative  Budget,  and  Its 
relationship  to  the  total  LEAA  Administrative  Budget" 

3a  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  ^urrent  OJJDP  discretionary  granis  by  Division 
and  monitor. 

37.  Please  provide  all  memoranda  relevant  to  the  Implementation  of  the  MOK 
requirement  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  and  to  the  development  of  VOE  re- 
garding all. of  OJARS  for  fl^ecrye5r--1982rTndicate  the  amounts  Involved  by 
category  (e.g.  BJS,  NIJ,  Management  and  operations,  etc). 

Indicate  the  role  of  OJJDP  in  the  MBO  process  and  allocation  and  monitoring 
of  these  funds.  Additionallv.  i)rif)vide  an^exnJanation  of  the  $5  million  designated 
MCE  under  the  n^w  part  E  funds  as  Indicated  on  page  14  of  the  December  1979 
monthly  management  brief.  1 

38.  Do  the  OJJDP  financial/ guidelines  require  that  eligibility  for  special 
emphasis  funding  be^cont;ngei)t  on  a  private  non-profit  group  having  obtained 
an  IRS  tax»exanpt  statua  atjeast  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  award?  If  so, 
please  explain] 

39.  *t  has  been  reported  that  OJJDP  h^s  completed  final  selection  of  grantees 
for  the  Youth  Advocacy  Initiative.  Of  the  total  number  of  applications  how 
many  were  fundable?  What  amount  was  reiiuested  by  these  fundable  applicants? 
What  amount  is  intended  to  be  awarded  to  the  few  applicunts  selected?  U)f 
this  total./what  amount  will  actually  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1980? 

40.  Whj*  Is  not  the  Department  of  Justice  recommending  that  ♦^he  Delinquency 
Research  comiwnents  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime  aad  Delinquency 
(NIMH)  be  transferred  to  N'lJ? 

,    41.  What  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  requests  for  BJS  and  MJ  are  set 
aside  to  comply  with  the  MOE  provisions? 

42.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Alternative  Education  guideline  require.s  the 
approval,  by  relevant  school  superintendents,  of  applications  submitted  by 
private  non-profit  organizations.  If  so,  please  explain. 

43.  OGC  has  held  that  section  527  (new  JSIA  section  820(a))  cannot  be 
construed  to  provide  authority  to  approve  or  disannrove  an  LEAA  grant.  Why 
not?  What  .about  program  plans  or  guidelines?  Please  explain.  Let  us  suppose 
that  LEAA  was  about  to  fund  »  standards  project  that  was  inconsistent  with 
section  223(a)  (13)  of  the  JJA.  What  then  are  the  appropriate  roles  for  OJJDP? 

44.  In  the  summer  of  1979  au  LEAA  audit  of  the  OJJDP  and  OCAC  grantees 
found  that  LBAA  guidelines  provide  little  financial  or  programmatic  assistance 
to  non-profit  organizations  l)ecause  the  guidance  in  the^e  LEAA  directives  is 
directed  principally  to  grant  awards  made  to  units  of  government.  In  fact,  the 
audit  found  that  these  grantees  wore  thus  unaware  or  confused  abort  LEAA 
fiscal  and  administrative  requirements.  Please  report  on  the  steps  taken  to  date 
by  OJJDP  to  remedy  ihese  bitterly  ironic  injustices. 

45.  What,  if  anything.  Is  OJJDf*  doing  to  assess  whether  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  is  engaging  in  practices  inconsistent  with  sections  223(a)  (12)  and 
(13)  ?  Additionally,  when  such  practices  are  identified  .vhat  procedures  have 

-  been  developed  to  alert  the  BO?  and  to  remedy  the  situation? 

46.  N'ame  the  states,  other  than  California,  that  are  not  in  compliance  with 
section  223(a)  (13).  What  steps  have  OJJDP  taken  to  encourage  compliance? 

4T  We  understand  at  a  minimum,  that  DOJ  recommended  to  the  White  House 
a  $135  million  to  $140  milUon  cut  In  the  OJABS  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  What 
effect  will  this  have  on  the  fiscal  year  1961  OJJDP  budget?  What  reduction  in 
MOB  funds  will  be  experienced  under  the  DOJ  proposed  reduction  f  What  rec- 
ommendations, if  any.  have  the  DOJ  made  for  additional  rfeduction  in  OJAHS 
positions?  Similarly,  explain  any  Impact  on  OJJDP. 

O 
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D.  IB8US:  MZSCBZXAMfiOUfi  DOCUKCNTATXOK 

Fleaae  provide  the  following; 

.  X;  The  "Helen  Lessin"  Management  Task  Force  Beport 
2.  The  evaluation  of  the  AI>Ii  Technical  Assistance  Contract 
t.  The  evaluation  o£  the  Westlnghouse  Technical  Assistance  Contract 
.4.  Tho  OJJDP  grants  awarded  to  the  State  Planning  Agency  Conference  in 

1979  and  all  progress,  quarterly  repo:^.  '  .  \ 

5.  The  evaluation  of  the  OCACF  Project  **Hou8e  of  Umoja"  Contract 

6.  The  evaluation  of  grant  (70tNIOAX00072)  awarded  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  study  the  Impact  of  the  New  York  State  Juvenile  violence  statute. 

7.  The  OAI  Reports  regarding  the  review  of  185  OCACP  and  OJJDP  grants  re- 
ferred  to  at  page  55  of  the  September,  1979  Management  Brief. 

8.  A  copy  of  each  OGC  legal  opinion  and  advisory  memorandum  regarding  the 
JJA,  the  relevant  position  of  the  OCA  and  the  operation  of  policies  of  OJJDP. 

U.S.  Dkpabtmeijt  or  Jusnoc, 
Law  Enforccuent  Assistance  Aomxnxstbation, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  £i,  1980, 

Jdoxi.  BntcH  Bath, 

Senator, 
Washington,  D,C. 

Dkax  Senator  Bayb:  On  March  11,  we  received  from  you  a  letter  requesting 
responses  to  some  47  questions  concerning  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  In  an  effort  to  try  to  meet  your  request  for  a  response  by  March 
21»  we  have  marshaled  resources  of  many  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  personn^  sxxd  other  Individuals  from  A  A.  Many  Individual 
have  dedicated  much  of  their  efTorts  over  the  past  two  weeks  to  the  preparation 
of  this  material.  We  are  hopeful  that  it  responds  to  your  concerns. 

In  addition,  you  raised  in  your  letter  to  me  three  other  questions.  You  were 
concerned  about  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Proventlou.  You  also  raised  that  question  lu 
cotmectlon  with  my  confirmation  hearing,  and  I  indicated  in  my  written  response 
that  I  would  ask  Ira  Schwartz  to  prepare  a  delegation  I  authority.  I  will  be 
reviewUig  that  delegation  and  discussing  it  with  him  when  it  is  completed. 

You  also  raised  an  issue  in  connection  with  coordination  with  State  planning 
agencies  OJJDP  programs.  I  feel  that  coordination  is  importaut  and  that  the 
State  planning  agencies,  now  Criminal  Justice  Councils,  should  not  have  authority 
to  veto  programs  proposed  by  OJJDP.  I  feel  that  consideration  of  SPA  views  is 
cons  latent  with  the  statute  as  long  as  their  views  are  considered  only  as  commei^ 
or  recommendations  and  not  as  the  basis,  for  decisions  to  approve  or  disapprove 
grants. 

The  last  issue  you  raise  concerned  Ira  Schwartz's  responses  to  questions  you 
submitted  to  him  in  connection  with  his  confirmation  hearing.  I  understand  that 
those  responses  have  now  been  submitted  to  you. 

I  want  to  doee  by  once  again  indicating  my  strong  commitment  to  the  programs 
administered  by  OJJDP.  I  feel  that  these  programs  are  extremely  important  and 
will  make  every  eftort  within  my  authority  to  assure  that  those  programs  are 
implemented  effectively. 

81ncere]|7,  / 

Homer  F.  Broome,  Jr., 
Acting  Administrator. 

A.  Issue:  OJARS  vs.  QJJDP 

Que^tioit  AJ.  To  aliptv  us  to  better  understand  the  impact  of  the  new  OJARS 
legislation  on  OJJDP,  please  provide  a  detailed  comparison  of  '^re"  and  "post" 
OJ  AKS  procedures  regarding : 

Response.  The  Ju^ce  System  Improvement  Act  establishes  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Statistics  (OJARS) ;  anew  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  (BJS) ;  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ) ;  and  a  revamped 
Law  Knforcement  Assistance  Administratis  n  (LEAA).  The  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJLP)  remains  a  distinct  and  separate 
unit  within  liBAA. . 

The  Act  contlnres  <*R8entiallv  iinchafifired  the  previous  relationship  between 
LEAA  and  OJJDP. 'OJJDP  Is  traced  within  LKAA,  yet  It  Is  assured  significant 
stataie  and  visibility.  All  LEAA  juvenile  justice  programs  are  subject  to  the 
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policy  direction  of  the  AdmlniBtrator  of  OJJDP.  and  maintenance-of^ffort  provl- 
'  sioDS  are  retained. 

The  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  re<iuires  the  directors  of  the  NIJ  and 
BJS  to  work  closeb'  with  the  Administrator  of  OJ JDP  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting juvenile  justice  programs.  The  OJJDP  AdminlBtrator  is  a  statutory 
ex-oflacio  nieml>er  of  tlie  Advisory  Boards  of.  the  BJS  and  NIJ. 

O JARS. provides  staff  support  to  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  BJS, 
N'lJ  and  I-EAA.  As  reflected  in  the  February  12  reorganization  proposal,  to  a 
great  extent  staff  functions  (such  as  grants  management,  planning,  congressional 
liaison  and  audit)  will  be  assigned  to  BJS,  XIJ  and  LBAA,  along  with  personnel 
presently  performing  those  functions.  Thus,  responsibility  and  resource  will  be 
concentrated  in  these  offices,  not  in  OJARS.  OJARS  will  perform  those  staff  serv- 
ices that  are  mandated  by  the  statute  (such  as  civil  ri/jhts  compliance)  and  that 
if  replicated  would  create  duplication  and  inefficiency. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  questions  raised  comparing  "pre"  and  "post"  OJARS 
procedures,  the  answers  follow: 

(0)  As  stated  at!ove.  the  JSIA  essentially  continues  the  previous  OJJDP  and 
LEAA  relationship.  Final  grant  and  contract  approval  authority  rests  with  the 
LEAA  Administrator.  He  may,  however,  choose  to  delegate  such  authority  to  the 
Administrator  of  OJJDP. 

In  terms  of  grant  processing,  again  no  ch*>nges  are  anticipated.  OJJDP  will 
continue  to  review  applications,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  comply  with 
program  guidelines,  and  to  recommend  funding.  An  LEA^V  grants  nmnagement 
division,  as  proposed  ir  the  February  12  reorganization  plan,  would  provide 
b«di,ot  reviews  of  appllcu,     ^.  and  administratively  process  grants  and  contracts. 

OJARS  piajs  no  roJe  in  grant  and  contract  activities  of  the  BJS.  NIJ  and 

^'^('tt  As  before.  QJJDP  regulations  and  program^guideHnes  will  he  developed 
by  OJJDP  and  approved  and  issued  by  LEAA.  Regulations  and  ^uidelints  will 
be  subject  to  normal  review  and  comment  procedures  in  accordance  with  Execu- 
tive Ord**r  12044  and  agency  policy.  -  - 

(c)  OJJDP  Congressional  testlmOLy  will  »>e  developed  by  OJJDP  with  appro- 
priate  input  from  other  offices,  and  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  LfSAA 
Administrator.   „  ^  , 

id)  Once  again,  there  is  essentially  no  change.  OJJDP  will  prepare  a  fiscal 
year  IDS'i  budget  re<iuest  that  will  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrator OJARS  will  coordinate  the  development  of  a  consolidated  budget 
request  from  LEAA.  BJS.  NIJ  and  OJARS  and  subn  it  it  to  tlie  Departme;it  of 
Justice  for  its  review  and  approval. 

(e)  OJJDP  develops  priorities  for  its  Special  Emphasis  program  that  are  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  LEAA  Administrator.  OJJDP  also  develops  juvenile 
justice-related  priorities  for  funding  from  Part  E  (National  Prionty  Grants) 
'  or  Part  F  (Discretionary  Grants)  of  the  JSIA.  In  this  case,  program  priorities 
recommendPd  by  OJJDP  must  l)e  jointly  approved  by  the  LEAA  Administrator 
and  the  Director  of  OJARS.  ^  ^         ^      ,\i     *  r^nnn 

if)  OJJDP  is  responsible  for  commenting  on  GAO  reports  relating  to  OJJDI. 
Formal  responses  to  such  GAO  rei>orts  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

B.  Issue:  Mat  15,  l&7d  AnMriis'mATioN  Box 

Question  /.  What  impact  on  the  NIA'AA^biidget  and  stafif  is  intended  by  the 
suggested  eimnge  in  Section  101?  ^  ^,  ^ 

Response.  The  Administration  bill  proposes  to  add  to-  the  finding  on  drug 
abu.se  as  a  problem  for  young  p€Ot)le  a  recognition  of  ,the  increasing  abuse  or 
al'»ohol  by  iuveniies.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  impact  on  the  NIAAA  budget 
and  staff  b/this  change  in  the  finding.  Rather,  it  should  be  viewed  only  as  paving 
the  wa/  for  coordination  between  OJJDP  and  NIAAA  and.  perhaps,  considera- 
tion of  joint  funding  efforts  in  the  future.  .  ^  ^    a  iiH.x«oi 

QueBtion  2  In  several  respects  the  Administration  has  proposed  additional 
reference  to  "serious,**  "violent"  and  "chronic  repeat*'  juvenile  offenders.  What 
precisely  is  the  meaning  of  each?  ^.t.    .  ,  i 

ResDon.se.  The  Department  of  Justice  Task  Force  on  Reauthorization  reviewed 
data  fJomBeveral  studies  indicating  that  a  small  proportion  of  Juvenile  offendws 
account  for  an  extremely  large  volume  of  serious  and  violent  juvenUe  crime.  The 
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IdentiUcatlon  and  treatment  of  this  smaU  but  dangerous  group  of  youth  pre^enta 
both  policy  and  program  dUBcultles.  The  objective  Is  to  deal  with  this  population 
in  an  effective  manner,  yjet  in  a  ^  ay  that  does  not  widen  the  net  of  the  system 
to  include  a  .substantial  number  of  youth  who  do  not  need  the  same  degree  of 
attention  and  control  as^ the  most  serious  offenders. 

The  Task  Force  re^x)mmended  amending  the  Act  to  specifically  make  these 
offenders  a  primary  target  Among  the  approaches  to  be  pursued  under  the 
amendments  are  tKe  following : 

(1)  additional  basip  Research  to  precisely  denne  the  intended  target 
population ;  <> 

(2)  careful  development  and.  testing  of  programs  for  the  most  serious 
offenders  and  for  violent  offenders ; 

(3)  development  of  standards  for  programs ; 

(4)  a  tocos  on  programs  to  supplement  or  in^prove  the  law  .enforcement 
and  juvenile  justice  system's  responses  to  serious  offenders ; 

(5)  communl^-based  programs  to  deal  specifically  with  serious  offendjers 
in  a  probation  or  parole  setting ;  and  v 

(0)  improved  data  and  information  concerning  serious  offendefs  in  the 
•  justice  system. 

Quetiion  S:  The  Administration's  suggested  change  In  the  definition  of  ^'juvenile 
detention  or  correctional  facilities''  needs  elaboration.  How  does  Its  impact  differ 
from  current  regulations?  How  many  facilities  and  juveniles  are  affected  by  the 
new  definitions?  How  does  its  Impact  compare  with  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
SPA  Conference  draft  bill  of  7-6-70?  For  example,  are  there  cost  differentials? 

Response.  The  curemt  JJOP  Act  statutory  language  defines  the  ter^  "correc- 
tional institution  or  facility"'in  Section  103(12)  as : 

.  .  .  any  place  for  the  confinement  or  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  offenders  or 
individuals  charged  with*  or  convicted  of  criminal  offenses ;  / 
The  Administration's  suggested  change  In  Section  103(12)  Is  ,to  define  the 
term  '•juvenile  detention  or  correctional  facility"  as : 

.  .  .  any  secure  nubile  or  private  facility  used  for  the  lawful  custody  of 
accused  or  adjudicated  juvvenlle  offenders  or  nonoffenders  or  any  public  or 
private  facility,  secure  or  non -secure,  which  in  also  used  for  the  lawful  cus- 
tody of  accused  or  convicted  adult  crimlna)  offenders ;  * 
The  current  OJJDP  regulations,  as  published  In  the  September  27,  1979,  Fed- 
eral Heglster,  define  a  juvenile  det^utlon  or  correctional  facility  as : 

(a)  Any  secure  public  or  private  f;icllltv  used  for  the  lawful  custody  of 
accused  or  adjudicated  juvenile  offenders  or  non-offenders ;  or 

(b)  Any  public  or  private  facility,  secure  or  non<secure,  which  is  also 
used  for  the  lawful  custody  of  accused  or  convicted  adult  criminal  offenders. 

The  Administration's  proposed  change  and  the  curi-ent  guideline  language 
are  identical.  The  Administration's  recommendation  to  change  the  definition  is 
to  create  consistency  between  the  guideline  definition  and  the  statutory  defini- 
tion. The  giUdeline  definition  has  isndergone  a  detailed,  arduous  critique  and 
analysis  by  private  organizations,  public  agencies,  the  SPA's  and  OJJDP.  It  has, 
b^n  reviewed  and  modified  to  the  extent  it  is  now  fine-tuned  to  the  thrust  of 
the  Act  and  almost  without  exception  meets  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  public  and' 
private  agencle^  and  organizations. 

In  response  to  the  concern  as  fo^how  many  facilities  and  juveniles  are  affected 
by  the  definition  recommended  by^the  Administration,  the  anower  Is  absolutely 
none.  The  Administration's  proposed  ^statutory  definition  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  current  definition  within  the  reguiaj^ions. 

In  response  to  the  Impact  of  Administration  proposed  change  as, compared  to 
the  SPA  conference  proposed  change,  i^in  the  answer  Is  none.  The  exact  num- 
ber and  same  facilities  defined  as  juvenile  detention  cr  correctional  facilities 
under  the  Administration's  definition  would  be  defined  as  secure  detention  or 
correctional  facilities  within  the  SPA  conference's  definition.  This  Is  true  with 
one  minor  exception — that  being  the  Administration's  proposal  would  include 
non-secure  fa'bilities  yfhich  house  adult  criminal  offenders.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  thus  far  no  state  has  reported  stfitus  offenders  or  non-Offenders 
being  placed  in  non-secnre  facilities  whic^  are  also  used  for  the  lawful  custody 
of  adult  cripiinal  offenders.  Thus,  the  impact  of  the  two  definitions,  although 
worded  differently,  is  the  same.  There  is  no  cost  differential  betwewi  the  two  pro- 
posed definitions.  Aldo,  the  Admlnlstrailon's  proposed  statutory  definition  vdll 
not  impact  the  current  cost  of  implementing  Section  223a  (12)  (A)  of  the  Act 


B.4.(a.)  Has  Uie  related  Joint  funding  section  (§  205)  ever  been  used?  To  date 
the  joint  funding  provision  lias  not  been  used.  However,  OJJDP  is  contemplating 
using  it  in  connecUon  with  implementation  of  tiie  Intermediary  corporation 
concept.  *  .  ^       ^  ^.  * 

B.4.(b.)  What  axuount  of  discretionary  funds  is  allocated  for  Concentration  or 
Federal  KCCort  (CFP)  for  ttscal  year  What  amount  is  requested  for  liscal 

year  19S1?  / 

Fiscal  year  19S0  $li  000, 000 

.  FlS9'al  year  1981  1    1. 000, 000 

QxiCtXxonM^),  Why  &re  funds,  other  than  CBF  funds,  being  planned  for  alio* 
cation  for  Interageno'  projects  and  thereby  reducing  special  emphases  fun»'*ng 
for  O J JDP, action  projects  and  continuations?    .  ^ 

Response.  OJjDI*  has  plaimed  to  use  other  than  CKF  funds  for  interagency 
projects,  as  thei;e  Is  currently  insufficient  funds  in  tlie  CEF  category  to  fund  what 
is  considered  programs  which  are  essential  for  tlie  Office  meeUng  its  goals  and 
objectives.  The  purpose  of  tlie  proposed, projects  is  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  tlie 
Special  Bmphasiii  Program,  OJJDP  is  proposing  to  make  grants  and  contracb> 
with  public  and  private  agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and/or  individuals 
for  the  purposes  outlined  in  SecUon  224  (a>  l~n.  The  procedure  for  entering  into 
th^e  grants  and  contracts  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  It  is  contemplated  that  a 
majority  of  the  funds  for  the  pr^rams  in  question  will  ^ome  from  other  Inter- 
ested agencies.  We  do  not  contemplate  having  other  Federal  agencies  being  i\ 
service  providers.  Interagency  prpject^are  not  viewed  as  a  dilution  of  Specla< 
Emphasis  as  all  interagency  projects  will  be  action  projects.  - 

4.e.  The  OJJDP  stail  has  been  reduced  from  61  to  51  positions.  OJJDP  was 
allocated  61  positions  for  fiscal  year  1^7b.  However,,  with  the  closing  of  the 
Regional  Otfices  i.i  September,  ;1977,  LEAA  v/as  never  iiermitted  to  hire  the  addi- 
tional positions  approved  In  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget.  I 

Any  staff  appointed  to  provide  suppprt  for  the  Council  that  are  considered 
LE^VA  ehiployees  would  be  paid  from  administrative  funds  appropriated  for 
LE«VA.  The  DOJ  fiscal  year  19S1  budcet  Includes  pos(ltIons  and  administrative 
funds  for  OJJDP  under  tUe  Executive  Direction  and  Control,  LEA^V  budget 
activity,  '  \ 

Qutittxon  5,  Since  the  Ast^oclate  AdniI?iIstrator  Is  responsible  to  the  operation  of 
OJJDP  and  fur  the  juvenile  jjolicy.  what  rationale  supports  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Section  24.5,  snhstltuting  the  OJJDP  Deputy  for  its  Administrator? 

Response,  .\s  a  practical  matter  the  Xatlonal  Advisory  Committee's  (NAC) 
subcommittee  for  the  In.»tltute,  established  by  Section, 208(d),  works  very  Closely 
with  the  Institute  Director,  The  subcommittee's  advice  and  rcHJommendatlons 
.concerning  the  iwlicy  and  oiierations  of  the  Institute  are,  of  course,  reviewed  by 
the  OJJDI*  Associate  Administrator  who  must  apljrove  any  resultant  policy 
changes.  ,  i*    '  ' 

Both  the  XAC'fl  Institute  subcommittee  and  the  full  NAC  voted  to  support  this 
proposed  amendment  th  Section  245.  ^ 

Question  6.  In  view  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979  <JSIA) 
is  it  correct  to  assume  that  the  Administrator's  (sic)  proposal  to  dilute  the  vital 
maintenance  of  elTort  iicction  has  been  reconsidered  and  rejected?  If  not,  please 
elaborate.  { 

Response.  It  Is  not  clear  from  the  question  w*hat  pnoposal  is  being  referenced. 
However,  It  should  l>e  stated,  for  the  record,  that  Hfenry  Dogin,  as  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrator. nc\er  pnrposed  any  change  In  the  malntetmnce  of  effort  requirement. 

The  Dei>artnient  of  Justice  Tai^k  Force  recommended  thi\t  the  existing  main- 
tenance of  effort  provision  bd  retained  foV  all  Crime  Cjontrpl  Act  action  program 
funds  bnt  not  for  research,  evaluation  and  statistics  cmuponentB.  These  activities 
wOuld  be  subject  to  an  **ade>quate  ahare  '  re<iulrement.  To  simplify  accounting  the 
required  maintenance  level  was  increased  from  19.?5  percent  to  20  percent. 
O.TXPP  would  Issue  police  "guidelines  related  to  expenditure  of  maintenance  of 
effort  funds  and  any  other  funding  of  juvenile  related  programs  funded  with 
LEAA  fnnd.s.  A  majority  of  the  Ta^k  Force  recommended  that  the  maintenance  of 
effort  requlre^ient  not  he  amended  to  apply  Indlvlduf  lly  to  each  Crime  Control 
Act  budget  category,  prefer I'ing  to  continue  It  as  an  "argregate"  requirement.  The 
Task  Force  also  recommended  that  If  OJJDP  were  c  >  jbe  made  an  Independent 
unit  of  OJAHS,  that  LEAA  should  contr(\  or  at  hast  concur  in,  any  policy 
formulated  to  control  vhe  expenditure  of  maintenanqe  of  effort  funds. 

I 


ThcaeTask  Forco/tecommendatious  do  not  represent  a  •^dilation"  of  the  main- 
tenance of  effort  r^uirement.  Kather,  the  Task  Force  recommendations,  as  ap- 
proved by  Attorney  General  Ci\iIetU,  recognize  the  Impracticability  of  attemptmg 
5)  aUoca,te  a  port/on  of  such  activities  as  administration,  public  safety  officers 
beneflts,  and  ttadstical  systems  to  juvenile  justice.  Both  evaluation  and  juven^e 
justice  research/ a  re  primary  functions  of  NIJJDP.       .  ^  1  . 

The  Administraaon  has  not  taken  a  revised  position  on  maintenance  or  effort 
subse<jiient  to/ihe  passage  of  the  Justice*  System  Imprevement  Act. 

QucitiOK  7(ti).  Why  not  a  specific  percent  of  the  appropriation  as  a  minimum? 

Response.  The  Administration  has  proiwfced  that  a  reasonableiimqunt  of  funds 
be  set  asIde/ior  Part  A  activities  (Concentration  of  Federal  Effort)  rather  than  a 
sp^fin  l)er^nt  of  the  appropriation  as  a  minimum  because  utilizing  the  reason- 
able am^i^t  method  provides  the  Office  with  more  flexibility.  The  Office  Would  be 
jxbrtf,  on  %  yearly  basis,  to  assess^  the  needs  of  the  Coordinating  Council,  and  biased 
ui)on  a  comparison  of  the  needs  of  the  over-all  Office  compared  to  the  needs  at^d 
probleDUB  of  the  Coordinating  Council  a  determination  aa  to  how  much  should  be 
appropriated  to  each  would  be  made.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  the  reasonrble 
amount  method  a  greater  percentage  of  funds  would  be  granted  to  the  Coordi- 
nating Council.  ^  ,  5 

QjUeition  7(6).  If  the  OJJDP  has  budgeted  $1  million  for  CFE,  but  plans  tq^ 
fupd  several  CFE-type  projects  (eg.  HUD,  HEW,  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
YQ'uth)  and  thereby  diluting  already  limited  special  emphasis  funds,  It  would 
seem  that  an  amount  in  addition  to  the  $100]fescal  year  1981  request  is  in  order 
Hease  comment  and  explain.  W 

,  Answtir.  The  Office  \iews  Part  A  of  theJJJpP  Act  ie.  Concentration  of  Federal 
/  Effort,  the  Coordinating  Council,  the  Joint  Kunding  Provisions  and  the  National 
Advisory  Courtuittee  in  broad  terms.  The Office  sees  tlie  Part  A  provisions  sup- 
porting?, the  other  parts  of  the  Act  and  vi<jMyersa,  Ck)ncentration  of  Federal  Ef- 
fort i.s  not:^viewed  as  a  progrUm  that  ha^  nkVelationship  with  the  other  programs 
oi)eraced  by  OJJDP.  On  the  contrary,  CoTKjent ration  of  Fedeial  Effort  is  di- 
rectly related  to  programs  such  as  Special  Emphasis  and  the  formula  grant  pro- 
gram. The  intent  of  these  programs  is  essentially  the  same. 

The  budget  for  CFE  has  remained  at  $lm  as  the  Office  has  been  able  to 
develop  and  implement  CFE-type  programs  with  Special  Smphasis  funds.  This 
Is  not  seen  as  any  dilution  of  the  Special  Emphasis  program  as  all  the  CFE^tyi^ 
projects  are,  like  Special  Emphasis,  action  projects  designed  regardless  of  the 
source  of  funds,  to  develop  and/or  demonstrate  new  methods  In  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  rehabilitation.     /  >  i 

Qucition  ia  proposed  that  Sect|bn  224(tt)  be  amended  to  assist  in  th^. 
gathering  of  information  regarding  serious  and  violent  juvenile  crime-  What 
type  of  information  is  contemplated?  Has  a  need  been  demonstrated  for  it?  Is 
this  not  a  matter  for  U:e  OJJDP  Institute  rather' than  special  emphasis? 

Kefiponse.  The  Administration  bill  proposes  to  add  new  special  emphasis 
progfamauthority  with  a  purpose  to:  .„,Tr  s 

!  (12)  dev«op  and  implement  programs  designed  to  Increase  the  anility  of 
ihe  juvenile  justice  system  to  gather  Information  on  viol-*nt  or  serious 
Juvenile  crime,  %o  assure  due  process  in  adjudication,  and  to  provide  re- 
sources necessary  for  infomied  dispcsitior  ^  of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  tyi>e  of  Information  to  be  developed  Isl.^  tisucal  data  to, measure  the  ex- 
tent of  the  p^oblem^  adjudication  and  disposition  data,  dhd  recidivism  retes  far 
adjudicated  violent  or  serious  juvenile  offenoers.  Knowing  the  parameters  of  this 
problem  in  a  particular  jurisdiction  will  enable  kd  applicant  to  propose  a  pro- 
gram strategy  that;  meets  Identlftod' needs,  • 

(The  bill  does  pot  c^nt^plate  a  nationwide  statistical  gathering  program. 
— Eafher.  the  information  to  be  gathered  under  this  se^^tion  would  be  limited  to 
that  which  i?  necessary  f(»r  project  development.  The  Institute  woald,  of  course, 
be  clGbely  Involved  iJ*  the  development  of  the  speoial-emphasls  program  tor  im- 
pl  :ment&tlon  of  .I.ts  section.  i  .        ^  . 

Question  9,  It  Is  proposed  that  Section  224(a;  oe  amended  ♦^o  authonise  tnree 
adiltional  prp'gram  areas.  As  you  know.  Ule -Congress  added  Sections  (9)  (10) 
and  (It)  In  1977  with  the  caveat  that  Youth  Advocacy,  Restitutio^  and  Alterna- 
tive to  Incarceration  (children-inKiustody)  /  recf^Ive  priority.  What  programs 
have  been  fUrided  in  these  new  areas?  WhaC  allocation  of  funds 'has  been  made 
,  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  support  snch  programs?  Will  any  of  the  requested  fiscal 
year  1981  funds  be  allocated  to  such  purposes,^ 
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A.  The  following  programs  and  nrojects  have  been  funded  in  response  to 
Section  224(a)  <9)  (10)  and  (11) :  .  *  ) 

Note  program  is  distinguished  from  project  by  uiHformity  of  strategy,  per- 
fonnance  standards,  methodology,  evaluation  across  a  group  of  project  require- 
menta,  and  level  of  funding  provided  for  the  overall  effprt 

Section  22H(^)  {9) 

(1)  The  Juvenile  Court  Advocacy  Project,  funded  at  a  total  cost  of  $872,639 
ih  fiscal  year  1978  and  fiscal  year  1979  provides  legal  assistance  to  youth  at  all 
stages  of  the  adjudicatory  process,  and  litigates  class  action  suits  challenging 
violations  of  dne  process.  It  is  operated  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  by  the  Greater 
Boston  LegaPSer vices. 

(2)  The  Juvenile  Justice. Advocacy  Project,  funded  at  $331,232,  provides  legal 
assistance  to  youth  tried  under  the  newly  enacted  New  York  State  Juvenile  Code 
challenging  provisions  of  the  statute  which  deny  due  process  rights  to  youth 

•     waived  to  adult  court.  It  is  operated  in  New  York  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Lawyers. 

(3)  The  Restriution  Program  funded  at  $19,546,072.  while  not  designed  as  a 
specific  response  to  Section  224(a)(9)  supports  conformance  to  standards  of 
due  process,  as  it  requires  that  restitution  only  be^ordered  following  a  finding 
of  guilt  and  that  legal  counsel  be  provided  at  any  ip^lnt  where  abrogatlon.of  a 
youth's  rights  are  jeopardized.  \\ 

(4)  The  Youth  Advocacy. Program  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1980,  provides 
assistance  to  organizations  and  agencies  to  support  redress  of  due  process  vio- 
lations. $12,100,000  is  allocated  for  this  initiative  and  additional  funds  may  be 
made  available  later  this  fiscal  year. 

8€<^ion  (aUlO) 

(1)  The  Model  Legislative  Committee  Project  funded  at  a  total  of  $1,471,322, 
provides  at&tt  support  to  five  (5)  state  legislative  committees  concerned  with 
juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  issues. 

Section  (o)(ii)  ' 

(1)  Replication  of  Project  New  Pride  funded  in  March  1980,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $8,731.1^  is  a  program  which  incorporates  a  major  learning  disabilities  com- 
ponent In  all  of  the  11  projects  funded.  The  LD  diagnostic  and  remediation  com* 
ponent  Is  vievred  as  one  of  the  most  significant  elements  In  the  treatment  of 
serious/chronic'' juvenile  oflfenders. 

B.  $22,1^,976  was  allocated  In  fiscal  year  1980  to  support  two  (2)  programs 
New  Pride  and  Youth  Advocacy  and  the  three  (3)  projects  Identified  above.  - 

C.  $4.1283T1  will  be  allocated  from  fiscal  year  1981*8  budget  to  support  con- 
tinuation of  Restitution,  which  has  requirements  for  support  of  due  process,  but 
no  funds  will  be  specifically  allocated  for  single  concentration  on  Section  224 
(a)  (9)  (10)  and  (11).  Youth  Advocacy  and  Xew  Pride  are  both  funded  for  two 

.  (2)  years. 

QucBtion  10,  In  view  of  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1981  request  of  $100 
million  for  OJJDP,  is  it  safe  to  assume  the  Administration  suggested  at  least 
that  minimal  level  of  funding  for  the  next  several  fiscal  years?  If  not,  please 
explpin. 

Response.  L5AA  does  not  plan  to  request  a  reduction  In  the  level  of  funding 
for  OJJDP. 

B.ll.  Th^  Administration's  proposal  would  fragment  the  juvenile  research 
eflfort  by  removing  "basic"  research,  as  distinguished  from  '^applied",  from 
the  JJDPA  and  transferring  such  authority  to  the  new  NIJ.  What  Is  Intended 
by  the  terms\**basic**  and  "applied**?  Additionally,  please  illustrate  the  distlnc- 
tion  by  categorizing  OJJDP  research  grants  in  fiscal  years  1978,  1979  and  1980 
as  either  ''basic*'  or  "applied**.  Lastly,  comment  on  the  Attorney  General's 
10-12-79  spech  characterizing  the  proposed  reauthorization  bill  as  continuing 
and  expanding  OJJDP's  eflforts  relative  to  "casual  links  between  behavior  and 
other  factors . .  .**^ 

Clear  and  concise  definition  are  not  always  possible  for  the  terms  "basic**  and 
"applied**  research.  To  the  extent  that  definition  Is  possible,  OJJDP  feels  ih&t 
Its  eflorts  fall  Into  the  area  of  applied  research. 

B.12.  In  view  of  the  proposed  reduced  responsibilities  of  the  OJJDP  Institute, 
namely  the  elimination  of  basic  research,  why  dues  u:e  fiscal  year  1980  program 
plan  retain  11  percent  ot  the  OJJDP  appropriation  Tor  this  diminished  unit? 
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Approximately  $11  mill  ion  Is  allocated  l"  fiscal  year  1980  to  NIJJDP  for 
Information  dissemination,  standards  development,  training,  research  and  eval- 

,  t      uation— all  major  functions  mandate<l  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

'  '         Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  ^ 

The  majority  of  NIJJDP  research  and  evaluation  Is  directly  linked  to  pro- 
gram development  and  Implementation,  One  of  the  unique  and  key  features  of 
the  juvenile  justice  program  is  the  placement  of  the  research  (NIJJDP)  and 
action*  (Special  Empliasls)  arms  under  one  organizational  unit— the  Office  of 
•   Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  Xhls  organizational  arrangement 

*  facilitates  the  application  of  research  and  evaluation  findings  to  the  design  of 

new  programs,  and  enables  research^  to  learn  from  Uiese  new  demonstration 
efforts.  NIJJDP  plays  a  crulcal  and  valuable  role  In  this  regard, 
.  The  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  authorizes  the  new  ^'atlonal  Institute 
of  Justice  to  undertake  basic  research  In  the  juvenile  justice  area.  In  order  to 
assure  that  there  is  no  dujplicatlon  of  effort  NIJ  and  NIJJDP  have  coordinated 
their  plans,  and  In  fiscal  year  1980  will  develop  a  memorandum  of  agreement  to 
oetter  define  their  respective  roles, 

Pabt  C  :  Issue  ;  0 JJDP_  PBQQRAM.fiMOBiTiES  and  Management  

Question  i.  Please  provide  a  precise  and  realistic  timetable  for  award  of  your 
fiscal  year  1979  and  fiscal  year  1980  funds.  Additionally,  provide  your  plans  for 
allocating  the  anticipated  fiscal  year  I98l  l^v^l  of  funds  Including  a  time  table 
for  awards,  \  '  ^ 

Answer,  OJJDFs  fiscal  year  1980  Program  Plan  Is  funded  with  both  fiscal 
year  1979  and  prior  year  funds,  as  w,ell  as  fiscal  j^ear  1980  funds.  The  sources 
of  these  funds  are  summarized  below : 


Jj  carryover  (unnobllgated  fiscal  year  1979  and  prior  year  amounts. 

Including  deobllgated  grant  funds)    $13,484,983 

JJ  deobllgatlons— fiscal  year  IBSO   891,490 

Fiscal  year  1980  reverted  formula  funds  reprogramed  to  Special 

Emphasis      2,130^(000 

Crime  control  funds— fiscal  year  1979  carryover   10,144,273 

^980  allocation  (less  reprogramed  reverted  formula  funds)   102,870,000 


Total   ^   129,620,746 


To  date,  $43,995,750  has  been  awarded  to  the  states  as  formula  grants.  There 
Is  an  unobligated  balance  of  $17,024,250.  The  sections  of  this  response  which 
\  "  deal  with  complia^ice  Issues  explain  the  reason  for  there  being  no  award  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  a  projection  of  the  states  which  are  likely  to  receive  fiscal  year 
1980  formula  grant  awards. 

On  the  attached  page,  there  is  a  summary  of  all  fiscal  year  1980  programs 
and  their  allocations.  Note  that  both  fiscal  year  1980  (New)  and  prior  year  (Old) 
funds  are  listed.  Pripr  year  funds  are  highlighted  In  yeMow.  The  total  fiscal 
year  1980  allocation  that  Is  obligated  to  date  Is  $51,089,911,  or  50  percent  of 
102,870.000,  TTie  total  prior  year  allocation  obligated  to  date  Is  $13,142,640,  or 
50  percent  of  $26,650,746. 

()JJDP  has  developed  a  schedule  for  development  of  our  fiscal  year  1981  Pro- 
gram  Plan,  A  copy  of  that  schedule  Is  attached.  Not  until  April  15  will  we  be  in 
a  position  to  forward  to  you  a  draft  schedule  for  program  implementation  in 
fiscal  year  l98l. 

Attachments  to  Part  0,  Question  1 :  r~ 
Summary  of  fiscal  year  3980  Program  Allocations ; 
Summary  of  obligations  to  date,  broken  out  by  the  year  of  the  funds : 
Explanation  of  Asterisks  (*)  used  on  summary  of  obligations; 
Fiscal  year  1981  Program  Plan  development  process  and  schedule. 


•Prosram  Allocation — 0  Deobllirated,  reverte.i  and  carry»over  fiscal  year  1079  and 
prior  year  money.  Projrrams  which  have  two  allocation  amounts  Hated  have  both  1979 
—  ftDij  p^lpi.  y^ar  funda  {listed  flrct)  and  fiscal  year  1980  allocations  (listed  second), 

**$2.000,000  was  transferred  to  Toi^th  Advocacy  Irom' Capacity  BuUdlnjr  In  February, 
1980.  This  reprogrammlng  It  not  reflected  In  the  allocation  amounta  listed. 
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-OmCE  OP-JUVEWIlt  JUSTlcf  AND  OtUNQUENCY  PREVENTION,  SUMMARY  Of  FISCAL  YEAR  IMO  SUBPROGRAM 

ALLOCATIONS 


Source  of  funds 


-ActivJt/ 


Fiscal  Yiar 

1979 


Fiscal 


ytar 

1S80 


ConcMtmion    Fidfral  tffort.  :  

HAC  support  •  

Coofdinatlni  council  support. 


poo.  000  . 
300,000 

Evalualion  6}  homtlws  'vbuth  projact  ^   isS"  000 

Nitiooai  Acadtmy  of  Sclaocw   JS'  SK 


Subtotal,  luvtnlla 


Olvcrtlofl(contlnuitjoos)  .  Jg'JSS  ' 

ProiactNwrPrlda..--   9,«»,Z73 


700,000  . 


Kmatlon  dmioVm^^^^^^    3,050,'000 

ToUl  allocations:....;   26,650,746 


Fiscal  Year  1981  Program  Plan— development  Prooesa 


Total 


$1,477,051 
61,620,000 


3,215,248 


national  nwufmy  ui  ^iw»^   ci  qoo 

'  Formula  irants  ^r;  -iin- 

TachnkaTasilstanca   --       ^"'^^  - — rfsD'ooo" 

Aitamativt  rasponias  to  dtlinquaocy  bahavior   }.  wu 

Olscratlpnary  pfoframs:  -  217  000   

1^!^"=^=:=^:^....^^^^. ct::.-:  

SPAeonfaranca   '0,roo  

HUD  crima  pravantion  '   }.  'J^-  """rw'ws 

Capacity bulWini.. .......  ;   1.231,000  ^^-gg   

Ramovai  of  iuvanllas  from  jallt  and  lockups   3,  ogg,  ww  

Pravantion  inHlatlvts:  ,  ^      '      .  ^       ^     *4.  .1.111. 

a977econtiwiations  (ichool  rasourco  net*ork  and  youth  skills  3  050  000 

Aia5l&5^:::::::::::^  4:000:000:::::::::::::: 

Youth  advocacy...  A''".^'  ,  300  000 

Pravantion  R.  9^  0   z.3W,wu  


justica  discrationary   37,044,987 


l:»tl»50      T   4,300,000   

Sar  lous  offendar   .  

IS  144  273 

SubtoUl,  LEAA  discrationary  ji-rj::   ' 

Hujop.  -   ■  ■3:i56:o66::::::::::::.. 

|«li«tion  2  800  000   

isa^:  ::::::::::::::•  loooooo   

standards     1,000,000   


11,019, 187 


102,870,000  129,520,746 


Activity 

I  Determination  of  fiscal  year  1981  continuation 
obligations,  funding  priorities  and  new  pro- 
gram commitments : 

A»  Request  wwritten  comments  from  each 
DivlsiMi  Director/Program  Manager 
outlining  fiscal  year  1981  commitmenU 
and  priorities. 

B.  Synthesis  and  analysis  of  responses— =^ 


Time  frame 


Memorandum  issued  by 
Schwartz  on  February  2, 
1980. 

Responses  due  to  Schwartz 
on  March  12,  1980. 

March  13  and  14,  1981. 
Planning  team  comments  to 
Schwartz  on  March  19, 
1980. 

Review  of  responses  and 
planning  team  commentf 

__l)y-jnanageinenti>^and_diji. 
ctissed  at  management 
staff  meeting  on  March 

-24,-1980.  
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Time  frame 

March  26, 1980. 


JLctMty 

IL  Determination  o£  funding  allocations  and 
programs : 

A.  Officewlde  strategy  meeting  to  discuss 

programs  recommended  by  manage- 
mept  team:  

B.  Pinal  .program    decision    Isisued  by 

Administrator. 

III.  Call  for  draft  fiscal  year  1981  program  plans. 


IV.  Review  and  modification  : 

A.  Draft  plans  will  be  reviewed  by  plan- 
<  '  ning  team  for  consistency  and  di.scus- 

8lon  of  coordination  Issues;  recom- 
datlons  to  Schwartz. 

B.  Review  by  Administrator:  Staff  noti- 

iied.of  any  modifications  that  inu^t  be 
made  or  of  approval  to  complete  the 
final  program  plihis. 
V.  Development  and  implementation  of  process 
for  input  of  outside  groups: 

A.  Assignment  of   responsibility  for    Notification  of  staff  person 
plan  development..  on  February  27,  1080. 


Memorandum  to  staff  with** 
approved  program  >  and 
tentative  allocatldris : 
April  1,  1980. 

This  call  will  be  contained  in 
the  program  allocation 
memorandum  dated  April 
1,  1980. 

Draft  plans  will  be  due  to 
the  Administrator  on 
April  15, 1980. 

Bteview  by  planning  team  on 

April  17,  1980. 
Recommendations  to 
Schwartz!  on   April  18, 
1980.  ^ 
Final  plans  completed  by 
April  SO,  1980. 


B.  Recommendation    for  plan 

schedule  to  Administrator. 

C.  Implementation  of  plan. 


and    Plan  due  to  A^dmlnistrator  on 
March  10,  1980. 
Will  cou-mence  Immediately 
upon  approval   from  Ad- 
ministrator. 

C-1.  Please  provide  a  precise  and  realistic  time  table  for  award  of  your  fiscal 
year  1980  funds.  Additionally,  provide  your  plans  for  allocating  the  anticipated 
fiscal  year  1081  level  of  funds,  including  a  time  table  for  awaids. 

The  attached  Is  the  time  tiible  for  award  of  fiscal  1980  funds. 

The  following  is  the  time  table  for  award  of  fiscal  1981  funds : 


Funds  Projected 

Prog  rim                                                                                  required  award  date 

Restitution   ^i'B'^IX 

SchooJ  resource  center                                                                      ?'!22'S8J  2^^  I'1?I8 

Capacity  buildmi.,,.:  —     6,000,000  Dec,  15,1980 

Violent  uvcnilecnme  -                                                               2,500,000  Oct.  30,1980 


Planning  for  other  funds  has  not  been  completed. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1980  SPECIATEWHASIS  IMPLEMENIATlDirTD^Tr.  CRITICAL  MILESTONtS- 


Draft                                        Federal  Application 

Iniplementation  stages          guideline        Internal        External        Register  submission 

initiatives                      prepared       clearance       clearance     publication  deadline  Grant  awards 

<1)              <2)              <3)              (i)  (S)  <6) 

New  pride   July   3,1979  Sept.  21, 1979  War,  1,j980 

Youth  advociiy.      "i:"".":'!.!  !  Oct  15,1980  Dec.  31,1979  Apr.  30,1980 

Alternative  education  Jan.  30,1^  ^Rf- 30.1980  Ju'yJl.lJM 

-Stioui  offender.^.  Feb.  6,^980-Mafr  ^,-19«)~Mai,H>U98Q- -May  9.198Q  July  949MLSep!^>.l3gO 

Removal  of  youths  from   ^  

adult  iails  and  lockups.  Jan.  11,1980  Feb.  15,1980  Mar.  15,1980  May  15,1980  Jul/  15.1^  «  . 

ipicltxJ)OiWlng,  Jan.  26,1980  Feb.  28,  1980  Mar.  2l.l»W  June  30, 1980  Oct    J,  |8C 

"rtveneonR.*!)  Jan.  30,1980  Feb.  5,1980  Mar,  12,1980  Apr.  30,1980   do  Sept  30, 1980 
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Question  2.  Please  Include  an  update  of  the  final  fiscal  year  lOSO  Subprogram^ 
uUocatlous  accompanreiTby  a  detailed  eSlJISiiailou  of  eirctrcoTnponentr-i'\)rw 
ample.  $ai38  Is  allocated  to  a  program  entitled  Capacity  BulldlUg.  Please  provide 
the  committee  with  an  update  on  the  Capacity  Building  Initiative. 

Response.  Attached  is  an  overview  of  OJJDP's  fiscal  year  11>80  Program  Plan, 
>vhlch  Includes  descriptions  of  each  subprogram.  Also  Included,  on  page  10  of 
the  overview,  is  a  postscript  regarding  Capacity  Building. 

Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquencu  Prevention  Overview  of  Fiscal  Year 

1980  Program  Plan 

OJJDP's  fiscal  year  1080  Program  Plan  is  composed  of  five  MBO  subprograms : 
2.10(J— Concentration  of  F.ederal  Effort ; 

1.104— National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention ; 
2.202— Juvenile  Justice  Formula  Grants ; 
2.201— Technical  Assistance ;  and  * 

1.207— Special  Emphasis.  ^  . 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  a  brief  synopsis  of  each  MBO  final  sub- 
gram  plan^  submitted  to  the  LKAA  .administrator  on  September  11,  lOTO, 

2.106  Concaitration  of  Federal  Effort 

Fiscal  year  1U80  CFB  funds  are  allocated  as  follows : 

1.  National  Academy  of  Sciences— OJJDP  shall  continue  Its 
support  of  the  NAS  study  of  public  policies  concerning  the 

rights  of  youth.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  lUSO   $  150,000 

2.  Supiwrt  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  A  contract,  awarded  in 
fiscal  vear  1079,  which  supports  the  four  annual  NAC  meetings, 

,        will  l>e  continued  In  fiscal  year  1080  and  In  fiscal  year  1081.  Alio- 

1        cation  for  fiJjcal  year  1080   300,000 

3.  Federal  Coordinating  Council— A  contract  awarded  for  de-  ^ 
velopment  of  interagency  programs,  and  to  address  the  Councirs 
recommendations  pursuant  co  its  review  of  selected  juvenile 

service  programs.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1080  -  :m000^ 

4.  Homeless  Youth  Project— Interagency  Agreement  with 
HKW— OJJDP  will  continue  its  supiwrt  for  the  evaluation  com- 

ponent  of  this  project.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1080—   2oO,000 

Carryover  from  ^.scal  year  1070— allocated  to  NaC  Support —  477,051 

Total  fiscal  year  1080  concentration  of  Federal  effort   1,477,061 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  Concentration  of  Federal  Eflfort  Staff  will 
undertake  the  development  of  the>nnual  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinnuencv  Programs  conducted  and  assisted  by  Federal  Departments 
including  LBAA,  HEW,  Labor,  HUD,  and  USDA;  this  report  Is  due  to  Congress 
December  31, 1080,  ^  .,,,*» 

"The  Ofl\ce  win  also  develop  and  implement  a  process  for  submission  by  other 
Federal  agencies  of  Federal  delinquency  development  statements  as  required  in 
section  20t  (f )  of  the  J  J  DP  Act.^ 

1.104  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

Fiscal  year  1080  budget  activities  are  broken  down  Into  three  categories  which 
represent  the  function  ot  NI JJDP  mandated  by  the  JJDP  Act, 
1.  Ucscarch.  evaluation,  and  program  development ; 
•  Hesearch  * 

(1)  Sexual  abuse  project — research  and  development 

study  designed  to  test  the  most  Jeffectlve  pro- 
cram  interventions.  Allocation-  for  fiscal  year 
29g()   _  $400,000 

(2)  Unsolicited  research . program— projects  will  be 

funded  which  provide  research  findings jnot  ^ 

_^   oUierwise  available^to  OOrJDP.  (Tanuary  )«  Al- 

location  for  fiscal  year  1080  -   400, 000 

(3)  Unsolicited  research  program— Indication  of  new 

promising  areas  of  program  development  in 

 ".tpreventlon— and—treatment— of-^linquwicy:  

(July).  Allocation  forilscal  year  1080   400,000 


ERIC  2-33 


-l—Researchrevaluatlonrand-program  development— Continued-   

A.  RcJ«arch— Continued 

*    (4)  Dynamics  of  delinquency  and*  drig  use— this 
'  project  will  examine  variables  m  drujr  use 

over  Ume.  AUocaUon  for  fiscal.year  1980   200,000 

(5)  Unsolicited  research  program  continuations- 
provide  continuation  support  for  promising 
research-  projects  \o  ^reach  optimum,  results. 

AllocaUon  for  fiscal  year  1080  1-   1, 000, 000- 

V  (6)  Minority,  research  inrtiative— researching  re- 
garding ramifications  of  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  f^^id 
sex.  Also  to  involve  minority  researchers  in 
other  areas  of  res«irv?h.  Allocation  for  fiscal 

year  1980-  -.-  1 — .   400,000 

Fiscal  year  1979  Canyover  "     •  19, 187 

•  Subtotal— fiscal  year  1980  Research 
;  /  costs.-*  —  2,819,187 


B.  Evaluation: 

The  evaluative  arm  of  the  NIJJDP  undertakes 
assessment  of  juvenile  delinquency  lultlatives  in  the 
Special  Emphasis  Division.  The  purpose  in  doing  this 
is  to  increase  overall  effectiveness  of  programs  In 
delinquency/deviance,  treatment,  prevention  and 
reduction. 

Programs  under  evalutlon :  **^^^?S?ti 

a.  Restitution   $650,000 

b.  Youth  advocacy    300, 000 

c.  Family  violence—^     450,000 

d.  New  pride.  J— i—t-    300,000 

e.  School  crime  -   800,000 

.    f.  Serious  offender   400,000 

g.  Separatlon-of  juveniles  from  adults-!   .  150rOOD. 

h.  Alternative  education  ^—  400,000 

1.  Prevention    200,000 

 Subtotal— fiscal  year  1980  evaluation  costs   3, 150, 000 


Total  research,  evaluation,  and  program  de- 
velopment  -   5,950,000 

\  — = 

2.  Standards  In  Juvenile  Justice: 

A:  Standards  Review  and  Implementation  Planning : 
4  In  fiscaKyear  1980,  NIJJDP  plans  to  undertake  a 

review  of  current  juvenile  Justice  standards  for  their 
consistency  with  the  JJDP  Act  and  for  their  potential 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act  The  review  prt>c» 
ess  will*  consist  of  conducting  a  brief  comparative  ; 
analysis  of  relevant  standards,  holding  a  number  of 
syiupijsia  and  public  hearings  to  enable  discussion  of 
the  Implications  of  appropriate  standarcls  resulting 
-in  the  OJJDP  endorsement  of  implementing  various 
standards  for  its  implementation  program.  Through 
provision  of  technical  and  financial  assistance^  states 
will  be  encouraged  to  review  and  adopt  Juvenile  jus-  , 
tice  standards  in  their  state.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  . 

 --^980^   '  375,000 
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l!..Standardsin  Juvenile  Justice— Continued  ,'M^>^uaU(m 
*B; -Development  of  model  statutes :  cotu 
,  With  tiie  recent  adoption  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  standards,  the  KIJJDP  plans  to  devrfop 
and  suwwrt' model  State  legislation  consistent  with 
mandates  of  thi  act  and  the  NAC  standards.  These 
woxild  be  focr^ssed  on  specific  areas  (such  as  de- 
institutlonaliJtation  and  separation).  Allocation  for 

fiscal  year  imi^,  1   76,000 

.0.*  Assessnient  of  innovative  State  legislation :  ^ 
1;  Supplement  to .  Washington  State  assessment  to 
*  "    enable  evaluation  of  the  Implementation  of  the 

.  legislation  in  two  court  jurisdlv  Uons.  Allocation  ^ 

,  ^  for  fiacal  year  l^.^r  1 — ^   40,000 

2.  Maine  juVenlle  justice-  legislation— assessment  of 
the  removal  of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  over 
noncriminal  misbehavior.  Allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1960-  ^-  250.000 

D.  -Dev^lopment-of  .police^gwidelines  for ^the  handling  of 

juveniles 

Phase  II  impleihentatlon  and  evaluation  of  guide- 
lines. Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1960   200, 000 . 

E.  Juvenile  court  watch  project : 

Promotes  citizen  awareness  and  involvement  in 
monitoring  the  juvenile-  co¥rt  operation  to  assure 

*  fairness  *arid  effectiveness  of  court  policies  and 
procedures.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year^iOSO  -™        60, 000 

Totarfiscal  y**ar  1980  standard  costs   1,000,000 

3.  Training  and  information  dissemination : 

A.  NHJJ>P  vviU  begin  expansion  of  jts  training  program 
through  the  establishment  of  a^ajor  training  prbgram 
in  law-related  education,  Thii>  division  will  support  and 
develop  an  educational  program  in  which  youth  and 
adults  are  taught  youths  righte  and  responslbiliUes 

 ^_       under  the  law.  ^ 

1.  N^ioharCduncirof'Jiivenile  and  Family  Court  ~   

*  •  Judges  Training:  Trained  judicial  per8on3.;^l 

-  and  efficiency  competency  in  the  latest  meth- 
ods ifind  techniques  for  handling  youths  under 
court  and  court  related  programs  are  impor- 
tant goals  to  be  achieved  by  this  Council. 
Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1980   175, 000 

2.  Training  center:  This  is  established  to  train 

juvenile  justice  and  alternative  ^system  prac- 
titioners and  volunteers  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  eflfective  training  materials,  Alloca- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1980.  1   825, 000 

Total  fiscal  year  1980  training  costs —  1,000,000 
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3  TraUlng  and  information  disseminfition—Continued   

make  a  mtfjor  program  advancement  from  development  ^ 

of  information  to  Jts,dis8eminatlQrLinJtbiaj»8JL.Qscal  

year.  Current  1080  goals  are  to  disseminate  information 
and  knowledge  developed  through  research,  i^ita  collec- 
tion and  synthesis  to  potential  users  of  such  informa- 
tion-- ^  . 

1.  Assessment  centers :  There  are  four  assessment 

centers  that  are  responsible  for  the  collection, 
assessment,  and  the  preparation  of  reports  on 
delinquency-related  topics.  These  :f our  centers 
consist  of  one  Coordinating  Center  and  three 
topical  centers,  dealing  "with  delinquent  be- 
havior and  Its  prevention,  the  juvenile  Justice . 
system  and  alternatives  to  juvenile  Justice 
system,  processing.  Each  year,  the  Coordinat- 
ing Center  publishes  an  annual  volume  en- 
_titUdr-^Youth— Grlme~and--Delinquency  In 


>w  America,"  which.  Includes'  Information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  delinquency,  justice  sys- 
tem operations,  and  program  Information. 
Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1980 —   1, 600, 000 

2.  Clearinghouse;  The  NIJJP  established  In  fiscal 

year  ld79,  a  national  clearinghouse  through 
expansion  of  LBAA's  National  Crimlna'i  Jus- 
tice Reference  Strvlce.  This  will  provide  eflfec- 
tlve  dissemination  of.  juvenile  justice  Infor- 
mation to  the  field.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  ^ 
1980     150,000 

3.  Incentive  for.  exemplary  projects.  Allocation 

for  fiscal  year  1J>80    200, 000 

4.  Management  support  contract  for  Improved  pro- 

gram development  and  Implementation.  Alloca- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980-   .     200, 000 

5.  Juvenile  court  statistics  reporting  system.  Allo- 

caUon  for  fiscal  year  1980  ,   200, 000 

 — ~ —  -6.-OJJDP/publlc-lnforjnatiou-groups-lnformip.tlon  

development  and  transfer.  Improved  decision 
making  and  responsiveness  to.  juvenile  justice 
needs  are  the  purposes  of  this  Informational 

division.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1980   450,000 

7.  Children  In  custody  census— updated  Informa- 
tion on  the  deinstitutionalization  of  juveniles. 
Allocation  for  fiscal  year  ^980-,:-..   350, 000 

Total  Information  dlssc   liiatlon  alloca- 
Uon   3,050,000 

Total  fiscal  year  1980  NIJJjjP  costs. —   11, 000, 000 

2SiO^Juvc;n\\e  JuBiice  Formula  Grants 

The  fiscal  year  1980  Budget  allocation  for  the  Formula  Grants  Program  Is 
$6i;620;O00~excludlhg  funds  allocated  for  the  six  non-partlclpaUng  states.  In  the 
past,  the  'j^'oimula  Grants  Division  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the 
deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders,  and  non-offenders  and  has  achieved 
substantial  compliance  by  the  states  on  this  Issue.  Thirty-seven  states  will  be 
required  to  achieve  100  percent  compliance  with  the  Act's  deinstitutionalization 
mandate  by  December  81,  1980.  In  addition,  in  fiscal  year  1980  more  attentloc 
will  be  focused  on  the  separation  of  Juveniles  and  adults  In  these  Institutions. 
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2Jt01^v€niUjJuMHc€  Technical  AaHitance  [  

The  flscat  year  Technical  Assistance  strategy  has  been  planned  In  accord- 
ance with  the  three  OJJDP  goals.  It  Is  OJ  JDP's  intent  to  obtalnf^the  servlces^of 
three  Technical  Assistance  contractors  in  fiscal  year  i»80.  Each  contractor  will 
be  assigned  r6s)^nslbiUty  in  each  goal  area  and  will  provide  assistance  for  all 
activities  and  grantees— whether  funded  hy  Special  Emphasis  or  formula  grant 
funds— in"  that  area.  ,  y 

A  summary  of  the  1980  technical  asslstfvnce  costs  is  as  follows :  ' 

Activity:     /  .  - 

1.  Supplement  the  contract  with  Westlnghouse  National  Issues/ 
Center,  to  continue  TA  support  to  prevention  activities; 
.   including  the  special  emphasis  alternative  education  and  croi#t 

-  v-^prevenUon  grantees   ,  $1,000,000 

.    y^,  Award  national  contract  for  TA  support  for  development  ^of  - 

/  alternative  responses  to  delinquent  behavior.  Including  sup- 
^  port  for  the  special  emphasis  diversion,  serious  ofiPender 

restitution  and  new  pride  projects  .   1, 600,000 

3.  Award  contract  for  TA  support  for  grantees  funded  under 

the  special  emphasis  youth  advocacy  Initiative   '250, 000 

4.  Special  Projects— TA 

a.  Legls  60   114,005 

b.  National  rural  symposium   6, 183 

c.  Juvenile  Justice  Journal  «   89,216 

d.  Public  education  campaign   70,000 

e.  NACOB    74,855 

6.  Travel— TA   10,000 

Tota^dscal  year  1960  TA  costs  . — -  $8,215,248 

1.2Q7  Jti'  nile  Justice  Dincretionary  Programi  and  Special  Emphania 

The  special  emphasis  fiscal  year  1980  program  plan  can  be  described  In  terms 
of  three  goal  areas  as  follows; 

1.  Alternatives  to  incarceration: 

A.  Hestitutlon  by  Juvenile  Offenders— This  program  was  ' 
/  Initiated  In.  fiscal  yejir  1078.  Two  of  the  41  restitution  . 

 „  _  grantees.shalljreceive.contlnuatlon-funds  ln-fiscal-year     —  OoiU- 

1080.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  4980 —   $542, 024 

B.  Replication  of  new  pride— a  treatment  program  for  ser- 

ious" juvenile  olTenders— this  program  was  planned  In 
fiscal  year  W9;  and  wll^be  implemented  In  1980. 

C.  Dlverslon-H)ne  continuation  grant — ^Wisconsin  scheduled 

for  refunding  lot  fiscal  year  1980   458,000 

No  fiscal  year  1980  funds  are  required  for  this  program.  , 
It  will  be  funded  with  carry-over  fiscal  year  1979  crime 
control  funds.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1980  J.    9, 686, 273 

D.  Violent  Juvenile  Offender— Through  t)-,s  Initiative,  OJJDP 

^     will  support  the  development  and  Improvement  of  na-  . 
tlonal  responses  to  serious  juvenile  offenses  and  offend-  ^ 
,   errtbrough  programs,  research  and  legal  reforms.  Al- 
location of  IiEAA  MOB  funds  for  fiscal  year  1980.  (This 
allocation  will  be  Increased  by  $989,601,  a  result  of  re- 
programing  from  New  Pride)  L  ^       300, 000 

2,  Prevention  of  delinquency '\ 

A.  Alternative  education:  This  is  a  new  initiative  which, 
in  fiscal  year  1980  will  support  projects  designed  to 
promote  institutional  diange  in  schools  and  provide 
alternative  educational  experiences  for  juveniles  who 
have  difRculty  adjusting'  in  traditional  educational  set- 
tings. Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1980   $4, 000, 000 

Carryover  fiscal  year  1979  funds —   4, 000, 000 

 ^       -  8.000,000 

^  1980  LBAA  ml&tentnee  of  effort  money. 

&         •        "297.  .   '  / 
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2»  Prevention  of  cfelinquericy-M3outInued  .   '  ^ 

  B.  Youth  ■ttdioc'au^  ^''ThlB  Is  auothsf  nw  InilaUye  ba6^  

♦  upou  the  premise  that  there  are  policJes.and  practices— 
of  ryouth  serving  iristitutions'-thal  syateinatically  ex- 
clude youOi^  fronillm'eeningful  participation  in  pro- 
grams that  8upp68edly;exi8t'for  them,  and  as^a  conse- 
quencetProvide*  service,  which  are  not- responsive  to 
the  r^  needs  of  youth.  This  program  will  fund  proj- 
ects designed  to  end  arbitrary  decisionmaking  on  the 
part  of  institutions  dealing  with  youth.  Reprograming  Co$U 

from  capacity  building-.-  Z          2, 000. 000 

Allocation-  for  fiscal  year  1980,1  -  »   9. 311. 987 

C.  Prevention  , research  and  development  projects;  OJJDP  * 

has  developed  a  conceptual  framework  for  prevention 
programing.  This,  framework*^ l^uilds  on  findings  that 
the  on^ized  social  environment  is  the  primary  factor 
influencing  both  delinquent  end  law  abiding  behavior; 
these  arrangements  that  generate  delinquent  behavior 
should  be  altered. 

This  new -initiative  in  prevention  research  and  develop- 
men£  is  designed  to  test,  organizational  change  ap- 
proaches to  preventing  delinquency,  and  to  provide 

.  technical  assistance  In^plannlng  for 'Inltladog  local  ' 
prevention  programs.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1980—    2. 300. 000 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Ofllce  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide fundlng.to  projects  Initiated  In  prior  yet^jrs.  These 
prevention  Initiatives  Include  the  following : 

D.  Youth  Skills  Development:  This  service  delivery  pro- 

gram was  Inltlc  ed  In  1977.  One  of  the  original  16  pre- 
4*  vontlon  grants  will  receive  continuation  funding  in 

fiscal  year  1980.  Allocation  for  ^al  year  1980  

'E,  Prevention  of  school  crime:  This  program  was  initiated  ^  ^ 
In  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  National  Sciiool  Rei^ource 
Network.  The  main- objective  is  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  crime  and  violence  In  and  around  schools 
„.  -throughldevelpplng^th'^  capaclty-of -local  schools  to 
use  students,  teacl^ers,  c^r^munlty  persons,  and  justice 
system  personnel  In  developing  school  Initiatives 
which  eliminate  the  causes  of  crime  and  violence.  Al- 
location for  fiscal  year  1980  «   2. 800. 000 

3,  Improvements  In  the  Juvenile  Justice  system : 

A.  Capacity  building:  The  purpose  of  this  suf^category  Is 
^       to  fund  projects  ,  which  will  Increase  the  capacity -of. 
♦  governments  and  public  and  private  agencle^^  tp  pre-*  - 

vent  delinquency  ^nd  Improve  the  administration ,  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  It  will  be  fuuded4n  two  phases;  one 
for  continuation  applications,  arid  one  for  previously 
'  ,  unsolicited  grants.  Carryover  and  reverted  fonnuhi 

funds  '.J —    1, 231. 000 

4.787.976 

Original  "fiscal-year  1980  allocation  i  ,   6. 018. 976 

__Ql*ly  Pbase  1'  wyi  be  implemented  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
*Phase'^2l8  scheduled  for  Implementation  In  fiscal  year 
1981.' Additfonally.  funds  havel)een  reprogramed  from 
this  category 'to  youth  advocacy  In  the  amount  of  $2  ^ 

million.  New-revised  allocation   4  018  076 

  ^  t 


« Continuation  of  ihlu  progrtm  been  rescheduled  for  flacal  year  1081.  Tbui.  these 
tiMC»l  year  1980  fundi  are  behig  reaUocated  to  Youih  Advocacy.  . 
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5.  ImproTmenU  In  the  juTenlle  juitlcft  ByBtem^oniinued 

_z  B..:EezMxaLat  JuiezxileaJ^   f 

progrom  i&  designed -to  meet  xfequlrements  In  the  JJDP     ^  - 
act.  seeking  remc^ral  of 'Juveniles  from^ajdultjai^and 
.    lockup*.  It  is  also  based  oi3baj»e6^tlpn  of  youthrights  .  -~- 

•  and  due  ptoceffl, and -promotes  advocacy.  Allocation  for  • 
'      fical  y«tr  :i98a:™:..^  r  r—^xr^-V  ^  ' 

0.  Multlcomponwit  progranis:  The.purpoee  Qi  tills  suDpro-  .  ,  ^ 
'  gram  is  to  develop  and  Implement  integrated  Federal 
Youth  Policies  and  Federal  Youth  programs.  In  fiscal 
year  1960  It  wiU  consist  of  the  f  oUowlug :  v 
•   1.  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment: 
'  OJJDP  will  be  one.of^three  agencies  ^ho  will 

pool  tiielr  resou^cea^  ,  to  develop  an  Inter-  ^ 
mediafe^  Cbrporatlpn.  Hm.  agencies  Involved 
V     .  are:  .Deparment  of  Labor,,  Departme^.  of 

Agriculture.  Department  of  HEW.  anfi  LEAA.  , 
Oliese  agencies  will  pool  upwards  of  $10  mlln  , 
lion  which  will  l%distHbuted  to^youUi  serving 
agencies  W  develop  projects  whlch.serve  trou- 
bled youtK  In  addition  to  these  four  agencies, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  liidud^  several 
foundations  end  private  agencies/corporations  ^ 
— .  '  .  fn  this  program.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year 

*  1980  —-.  ^  1.000,000 

•  .  2.  Irrteragency  agreement  with  HEBr:.aSie  OJJDP/  . 

'  •   LEAAtransfeiVed  11^.00  OtoHBW'^  Office 

\      of  Huqian  Develop«ent  to  support  a  project 

on  homelesg  youth- and  runaway  yoath  cen-  r 
4ertf.  Allocation  for'^fiscal  year  1960.*   1;  500, 000  . 

3.  Interagency  agreements :  Funds  allocated  are  for 

tb^e  development  and,  implementtaion  of  co-  . 
.   .ordinated  youth  programs  through  these  inter- 
agency agreements   -r —  ,1,000,000 

4.  HDD— community  crime  prevention :  Funds  will' 

^    be  transferred  to  HUD  for  development  of       -  ^ 
community  crime  prevention  programs  in  se- 
lected housing  developments   1,000,000 

5.  Fourth  Annual  Youth   Workers  Conference 

NYWA  -   35,000 

Subtotal  allocation -for-fiscal  year  1980 

*  multtcomponent  programs —   4, 535;  000 

D.  OJJDP  will  again  provide  funds  to  the  State  ElannliJg 

Agency  Conference  for  assistance  .and  support  to  the 
OfBce.  the  States,  4nd  the  grantees.  Allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  X   70,000 

E.  Legis-50:  OJJDP  wiUVontinue  to  support  legislative  re- 

form activities  In  top  areas  ;of  juvenile  justice  and 
delinquency  prevention.  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1980—      •  700, 000 

F.  General  carryover:  In  Addition  to  the  programs' listed 

above,  grants  were  not  awarded  In  fiscal  year  1979  as 
scheduled,'  and  were  caught  In  various  stages  of  the  ^ 
review  and  award  process.  As  of  October  1,  1979,  the 
fiscal  year  1979  subprogram  allocations  which  would 
have  funded  theise  grants  explrpd:  Thus,  OJJDP  created 
and  received  administration  approval  for  a  ''special 
emphasis  generaf-eaf^vef**  category.  Funds  were  al-  ^  . 
located  to  the  category  in  the  aggregate  amount  pf  the- 
carryover  grants  r   2,|gl7, 000^ 

*Total  fiscal  year  1^  special  emphasis  allocation  5^,  fso,  2&i 

*  leso  LSAA  m&inteiianc«  of  effort  money. 


QjdeMiiGnS*   -  . 

(a)  What  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  19S0  0  JJDP  Formula  Funds  was  a'^rded 
by  March  1. 1080?'  y 

Kesponse.  The  allocation  for  Formula  Grants  for  fiscal  year  1980  is  $61it520.000 
(excluding  the  $2.1  Million  which  had  l>een  set  aside  for  states  which  did  not 
apply  for  fiscal  yeariOSO  funds).  As  of  March  1,  lOSO,  $^3,995,750,  or  71  percent 
of  the'allocation,  haorcen  awarded.  .  t 

(b)  What  percent  of  the  formula  grants  was  awarded  by  March  1,  1980? 
Bespon^  51  stated  and  territories  have  submit  ted,  or  Intend  to  submit,  an 

application  tor  a  fiscal  year  1980  FonnuUi  Graftt  As  of  March  1,  1980,  40  of 
these  states  and  territories,  or  78  percent,  have  beeu  awarded  their  fiscal- year 
1980  Formula  Grants. 

(c)  What  percent  of  the  total  OJJDP  discretionary  funds  were  awarded  by 
March  1.  1980? 

Rcspnse.  As  of  October  1,  1979,  OJJl>P  had  available  $52,756,473  In  JJ  discre- 
tionary funds.  This  figure  includes  funds  c{irried  over  from  fiscal  years  1976-1979, 
^eobli(tations  and  reprogrammed  reverted  Formula  funds.  As  of  March  1,  1980, 
$ll,252,irl3  or  21  percent  had  beeu  awarded.  An  additional  $12  Million  (Youth 
AdvocJicyl^^in.be  awarded  on  April  30,  1980;  $8  Million  (Alternative  Educa- 
tion) will  b^  awarded  on  July  31t  1980;  Three  additional  Special  Emphasis  Ini* 
tiatives  are  now  in  the  internal  and  extenml  clearance  process,  and  they  will  be 
awarded  ia  the  aggregate  amount  of  ^$9  Million  prior  to  September  30, 1980;  All 
remaining  .funds  included  in,  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  have  been  committed 
and  are  on  schedule.  Xo  carryover  is  anticipated. 

iu>  What  percent  of  the  avaihibie  Crime  Control/OJJDP  funds  was  awarded 
by  March  1. 1980r  ,  .  '  / 

nesponse.  0 JJDP's  ascal  year  1980  CCA  and  JJ  discretionary  allocation, 
including  funds  carried  over  from  fiscal, years  1970i-1979,  deobligations  and  re- 
verted Formula  iunds,  is  $67,900,7^0.  As  of  March  1,  1980,  $20,236.b0l  qr  30  per- 
cent had  been  awarded.  See  the  res^wnsei?  (c)  above  and  (f)  below  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  manner  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  J  J  and  CCA  allocations  will  be 
expended  prior  to  September  30,  3980. 

(e)  What  total  OJJDP  discretionary  funds  Avas  available  to  OJJDP  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1979?  What  amount  was  awarded  by  March  1, 1980? 

Response.  See  the  response  to  (c)  above. 

(f)  What  total  CCA  discretionar>  funds  w;is  avaiUiblo  to  OJJDP  on  October  1. 
1979?  What  amount  was  awarded  by  March  1, 1980? 

.  Response.  As  of  October  1.  1979.  OJJDP  had  available  $15,144,273  in  CCA  dis- 
cretionary funds,  including  prior  year  carryover.  As  of  March  1, 1980,  $8,984,258, 
or  5Sl  percent,  bad  been  awarded.  The  renmining  CCA  balan  .*e  will  be  awarded 
in  fiscal  year  1980  as  follows:  New  Pride— $870,414  in  March,  1980;  Violent 
OffeD^trr^$5.2  Million  In  September.  1980. 

.Question  5.  It  appears  tha^t  the  OJJDP  staff  was  substantially  reduced  since 
May  1979.  In  fact,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  entire  Policy.  PUinningiiifd  Co- 
ordinating Unit,  established  in  January  1978,  has  been  abolished  and  the  legal 
sta^  was  likewise  eliminated.  What  rationale  underlies  these  steps? 

Response.  The  staff  allocation  to  OJJDP  ha$  not  been  reduced  from  its  pres- 
ent allocation  of  51  full  time  permanent  positions.  What  has  cau^ed'ii  staff  reduc- 
tion was  LEA  A  policy  of  not  allowing  positions  to  be  filled  when  they  became 
vacant.  This  policy  was  to  address  the  fiscal  and  ^taff  reduction  required  of  the 
LEA  A  Reorganization  and  Legislative  .changest  which  OJJDP  was  affected  by. 
The  legal  staff  left  the  Office  for  what  he  considered  to  be  a  better  position,  ayd 
he  simply  was  not  replaced.  The  Policy,  Planning  and  Coordinating  Unit  was 
al>oIished  and  the^sfaff  reassigned  to  more  ^effectlvel>*  meet 'the  needs  of  the 
Agency  and  our  clientele.  At  the  time  this  decision  was  made  it  involved  the  re- 
assignment of  three  professional  staff  and  one  clerical  person. 

The  staff  was  reapportioned  between  the  Special  Emphasis  Division  and 
XIJJDP.  In  'lieu  of  this  Uni^.  the  Divisions  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
Office  planning.  Each  Division  Director  and  a  staff  person  of  his/her  choice 
became  members  of  an  Administrative  Development  Team.  This*Team  was 
coordinated  by  a^stafC  person  from  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Administrator. 
OJJDP  Is  pleased  about  this  type  of  planning  structure.^  Within  OJJDP  there 
are  five  maior  and  diverse  functions  (Research  and  Evaluation,  Demonstration, 
Formula  Grants.  Teohiiical  Assistance  and  Federal  Coordination  of  Effort)  which 
were  not  being  planned  and  implemented  in  coordination  with  each  oth^tC 
Through  the  Administrative  Development  Team,  the  Office  develop€<l  both  fihort- 

inge  a&d  long-range  plans  which  are  integrated,  because  of  the  invo^tement 


of  all  Divisions,  creative,  because  of  the  Involvement  of  staff  at  all  levels  of  the 
GS  scale,  and  are  supported  by  the  entirs  Office.  In  addition  to  thesc  planning 
activities,  the-staif^evel  members  of  the  Team  convene  as  needed  In  order  to 
develop  briefing  books,  MBO,  budget  analyses  and  justifications,  and  other 
administrative  tasks;*  Tl'e  Team  also  assigned  regular  monthly  tasks,  such  as 
maintenance  of  an  accurate  Office  status  of  funds  report,  monthly  management 
briefs,  etc.  We  believe  this  Team  concept  will  be  highly  efficient,  particularly 
in- light  of  personnel  reductions,  because  these  Team  members  will  be  ^tree  to 
handle  program  responsibilities  when  they  are  not  handling  their  Team  respoosi- 

Question  6,  As  of  March  1, 1980  how  many  new,  n on-con tlnuat ion  J JDP  grants 
have  been^awrirded  by  OJJDP? 
'What  dates  were  they  awarded? 
For  what  purposes? 

 Apswer.  During  fiscal  years  1975-1979  OJJDP  awarded  268  new,  non-con- 

tlfiuatlon  grants  (versus  91  continuation  grants)  from  J  J  DP  Act  funds.  As  of 
March  1,  l9S0t  Uie  number  of  such  grants  awarded  from  fiscal  year  19S0  J  JDP 
Act|  funds  was  6  (versus  5  continuation  grants). 

See  response  to  question  C.33  for  actual  list  of  awards  including  project 
sunimaries. 

QuesHofv  7.  HawL-many^w^non  continuation  JJDP  (Act  funded)  grants  will 
bo  awarded  by  OJJDP  in  fiscal~yean980?-  —  L  

Answer.  There  will  be  50  to  55  such  grants  *  awarded  during  fiscal  year  1930; 
to  the,  following  program  outline  : 

>^IJJDP  —  12  to  16 

Discretionary  programs: 

-     Multic6mponent  projects  2  t"  4 

RemovtU  txom  jails   1 

,  Alternjftive  edhcatlon    1   15 

Youth  advocacy  ^^-lu  1  19 

,i>reventlon  R.  &  D   .*  .*  ^  j   C 

tJon^centratioiVi^f-EederaLefifort-^   ^ 

Te^^hnjcal  as»stani;e  1  ~-::^^r^=r^-i.  0  to  8 

T9tal  -1  :  ^  ^.  '  59  to  62 

^Includes  Interagency  agreements,  excludes  contracts. 

Question  8.  What  percent  of  the  total  DOJ  fiscal  year  l98l  budget  Is  allocated 
to  OJJDP?  What  perceik  of  the  DOJ  fiscal  year  1981  positions  is  allocated  to 
^JJDPl    ^  :  — ►  

Response^  The  total  DOJ  fiscal  yearl9Sl  TiiSggt  requested- l8^|2Jl  hlUlon^and 
J>5,679  positions.  OJJDP  program  funds  and  positions  equal  3.7  percent  arid  .009 
percent  respectively. 

Question  9.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  OJJDP  carryover  from  fiscal  year 
1979  amounted  to  *.early  *$27  mllli6n  or  40  percent  of  the  discretionary  funds 
avallai)le  in  fiscal  year  1979.  Please  provide  a  detailed  assessment  of  carryover 
by  fiscal  year  since  the  establishment  of  OJJDP  distinguishing  Crime  Contl^l  Act 
from  Juvenile  justice  "Act  fupTd  and  carryover  by  OJJDP  unit  Additionally,  pro- 
vide obligation  information  as  a  percent  of  the  total  dtscretlonury  funds  available 
to' OJJDP  for  fiscal  year  1980  oy  unit  and  type  of  funds  and  number  of  grants  or 
contracts  during  the  first  two  quflr^ters  of  fiscal  year  1980.  Also,  provide  a  realistic, 
detailed  obligation  forecast,  by  discretionary  funds,  by  quarter,  for  tl^e  remainder 
ofJ/fiscal  yefir  1980 vindicating  the  number  of  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
^  contracts  and  amoudt.  for  each,  an5i  the  nature  of  funds  by  award  and  unit. 

Response.  Attached  are  the  foUo^  ln^  documents  v/hlch  provide  the  Information 
requested  above:  *  <^ 

a.  A  summary  of  the  unobligated  funds  at  the  dose  of  each  fiscal  year.  In 
reading  this  chart,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Crime  Control*  Act  funds 
unobligated,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  will  not  necessarily  correspond 
with'  the  allocations  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

b.  A  summary  of  the  amount  of  fiscal  year  1980  funds  awarded  by  each 
OJJDP  unit  to  date  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the  total  discretional^ 
funds  available  to  OJJDP  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

c.  A  list  of  all  grants  and  contracts  awarded  to  date  by  OJJDP  (during 
fiscal  year  1980).  '  . 

d^  A  summary  of  program  allocations,  obligations  to  date,  and  projections 
O    •  for  expenditure  of  unobligated  ha  lances,  by  program  category. 


Jv^iJncluiks.lhterftgehcy^agreemcntf^  excludet  contracts. 
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OJJOP  CATEGORIC  .L  GRANT  OBLIGATIONS.  BY  CAUNOAR  YEAR 


Orl|lnal  awards 


Adjustmt  nts  fjoobllfations 
and  suppifmf  nts) 


'fiscal  yaar  and  funds 


Amount' 


Numt)«r 


Amount 


*Numbtr 


Adjusttd 
ot)lifiations- 


JAN.  1,4975  TO  MAR.  1,  1980  ^ 

jj  ;    J13,352,C29 

-  CC   10,719,767  ^ 

^^'^jj    4,724,509 

,  CC   12,389,107 

^^'^jj  :  :   10,057,648 

CC   2,624,174 

J  J  _  56,156,203 

.XC   11,976,485 

^^^jj  !  _  23,500,166 

CC   6,727,409 

1980  (to  dale): 

Jj   556,934 

CC    0_ 

^^^jIj   108,347,489 

 CC  -  -  44,436,942 

JULY  1,  1974  T-  MAR  1,  19«r~  — - 

««jj   0 

CCMI   7,060,221 

 :   15,748,432 

CC   14,245,472 

^^"jj   10,381.229 

CC   7,883,597 

 r.   51,431,703 

CC    10,169,264 

^^''^jj    28,135,724 

 CC  t  -   rr,  _  8,076.245 

1980  (to  date):  ^  .Xi 

1}   >  2,650,401 

CC  :   458,385 

.  »Tet^h    108,347,489 

*  CC   47,893,184 


72 
28 

0 

,($84,826) 

-  '  ^0 
1 

$13,352,029 
10,634,941 

18 
48 

ai7i> 

(213,802) 

1 
5 

4,721,831 

12.175.305. 

41 

7 

157,711 
(40,832) 

10,215^859 
2.583.342 

151 
27 

604.240 
(544,636) 

19 

r  12 

56.760,443 
11.431,849 

77 
16 

(303, 132) 
(639, 180) 

44 

25 

23. 197,034 
6,088,229 

4 

0 

1,929, 142 
(37,555) 

11 
2 

2.486.076 
(37.555) 

363 
126 

2,384,790 
(1,560,831) 

89 
51 

110.732.279 
42,876.  Ill 

0 

26 


81 
42 


41 
26 


148 
21 


82 
21 


0 

-ai7h 

(298.225) 

(40,'894) 
W015) 

697,806 
(521.410) 

(688.333) 
(139.687) 


13 
6 


10 
12 


45  ■ 

16 


0 

7,060.221 

15.745,261 
13,947. 247 

10.340,335 
7,853,582 

52,129.503 
9.647,854- 

27.447.391 
7.936. 558 


11 
1 


2.419.332 
(571.494) 


-^0  5r069.'783- 

12        (113. 109) 


363 
137 


2.384.790 
(1.560.831) 


110.732.279 
46,332,353 


Qtu?^/tQn~Jir^tmt-^fflount4)t-gemte^^  grant  funds  will  OJJDP  re- 

ceive during  fiscal  year  1980?  For  what  purposes  auO^en-are- the  funds. fichefi!L_ 
uled  for  obligation?  Additionally,  what  portion,  If  any, 'of  the  "reverted  monies" 
are  fiscal  year  1980  or  fiscal  year  1979  dollars? 

Response.  Six  states  did  not  submit  an  application  for  fiscal  year  1980  Formula 
funds.  The  fiscal  year  1980  allocaUons  for  these  states  totals  $2.1  MiUion,  and 
these  funds  have  been  reprogrammed  Into  Special  Emphasis  initiatives  for  ex- 
-    pendlturos  In  fiscal  year  1980: 

The  fiscal  year  1979  reverted  Tor^n^j^^unds  were  allocated  In  fiscal  year  1979 
"  to  the  Model  Program  category.  AllTbuf|l3,000.00  of  the  Model  Prot^am  budget 
was  awarded  by  September  30, 1079. 

At  present  there  are  eleven  states  which  have  not  yet  received  approval  of 
their  fiscal  year  1980  Formula  grant  applications.  If  some  of  these  states  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  continued  participation.  It  is  possible  tAat  the  amount 
of  our  reverted  Formula  funds  will  increase.  Tentative  OJJDP  plans  call  for 
reprogramming  of  any  additional  reverted  Formula  funds  Into  Special  Em- 
phasis initiatives  which  will  be  awarded  prior  to  September  30, 1980. 

Question  il.  How  many  discretionary  grants  are  being  processed  by  OJJDP  as 
of  March  1,  1980.  Of  these  what  number  and  percentage  are  accounted  for  by 
Project  New  Pride  or  others  to  be  funded  with  Crime  Control  Act  dollars. 
Answer.  First  part  of  question,  NIJJDP— 7  grants.  Jecond  part:  New  Pride 
/J  *8  iiot  covered  among  these.  No  Crime  Control  Dollars  iare  involved. 
Yzryir^'         mapy  discretionary  grants  are  being  processed  by  OJJDP  as  of  March  1, 
h  I\l  L>       Of  these,  what  number  and  percentage  are  accounted  for  by  Project  New 
' — ?ride  or  bthers  to  be  found  with  Crime  Control  Act  Dollars? 

•     '  -r  <   
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Six  (6)  discretionary  grants  were  being  process^  by  the  Special  Empbasis 
Division  of  OJJDP  as  of  March  1,  1980.  Two  (2)  were  New  Pride,  accounting 
for  33  percent  of  these  to     funded  with  Crime  Control  dollars.  /^TTrvr* 

Queition  72,  There  .seems  to  be  tremendous  confusion  as  to  which  UJJDP 
iK)llcy  applies  to  the  itoplementation  of  Section  228(a).  the  continuation  of  fund- 
ing section  oClhe  JJDPA.  Please  provide  the  basis  for  granting  or  denying  con- 
tinuation funds  in  the  past  and  what  policy  will  be  follow^  in  the  future. 

(a)  The»method(s);  if  any,  by  which  conUnuation  pollcy(les)  was/v.vre  ?n- 
ijounced  or  provided  to  the  juvenUe  justice  community ;  and.  ,  ^.v^kv 

(b>  The  relevance,  if  any,  of  LEAA  Instruction  I  4510.2  (September  14,  1979> 
to  any  of  thfe  concerns  raised  hereinabove.  Does  these  exist,  today,  any  LEAA 
policy  which  is  inconsistent  with  228(a)?  ^      ^  ^  ^ 

Response,  (a)  OJJDP  policy  for  continuation  under  the  Part  B.  Subpart  i. 
Formula  grant  program  was  initially  established  In  LEAA  State  Planning 
Agency  Grants  Guidance  M  4100.1D,  OHO  1,  July  10,  1975.  Chap.  3,  Par.  82(o). 
.  This  policy  was  revised  in  M  4100,1F,  CHG  3,  July  25,  1978,  Chap.  3,  Par.  52(8). 

OJJDP  policy  for  conUnuatJon  under  tlie  Special  Emphasis  Grant  Program  was 
established  In  LEAA  Financial  Managenient  Guideline  M  7100.1A,  CHG  3,  Octo- 
'    ber  29, 1975.  Chap,  7.  Par.  12,  "  *       .    ,  ^  ^ 

The  policy  established  by,  these  guidelines  Is  that  programs  funded  with  for- 
mula grant  and  Special  Emphasis  funds  will  establish  a  minimum  (or  maxi- 
mum) length  of  funding,  l,e,,  a  project  period,  for  competitive  programs  under 
which  Individual  project  grant  applications  will  be  funded.  This  policy  was  In- 
tended to  meet  the  underlying  congressional  intent  of  Section  228(a),  expressed 
by  Senator  Bayh,  that  Juvenile  Justice  Act  funded  projects  be  assured  of  "an 
orderly  method  of  development,  Implementation,  and  length  of  funding." 

Unsolicited  proposals  funded  by  OJJDP  wltli  Siwclal  Emphasis  funds,  as  well 
fundlng-under-Coneenlratlon  of  Federal  Effort  and  tlie  Institute  prograuj,  are 
considered  on  an  Individual  program  or  "projecrbaslsr  

(b)  LEAA  Instruction  1 4510  (September  14, 1979)  establishes  as  agency  policy 
that  program  objectives  for  which  funds  are  to  be  awarded  sliould  be  covered  by 
program  announcements  and  that  comi>etition  for  assistance  should  l.o  maximized 
by  furnishing  the  public  with  timely  information  through  publication  of  Infonna- 
aon  In  the  Federal  Register,  ^   ^.  , 

 I„do_not  vl(Lw  Ihljs.  Instruction  policy  as  Inconsistent  with  Section  228(a)  or 

current  OJJDP  policy  to  Implement  that  Section, 

The  agency*s  implementation  of  Section  228(a)  has  recently  been  challenged 
by  an  applicant  for  refunding  under  the  NIJJDP  training  program.  Because  this 
matter  is  currently  under  administrative  review,  and  until  there  Is  a  final  agency  * 

 dAt<>rmlnMlQn.  it  would  be  Inappropriate  to  comment  onJPuture  policy  changes 

whlcli  might  be  considered  by T;he~Offlce:  — ;r,,jrr-  ,i  

•*There  seems  to  be  tremendous  confusion  as  to  whlcli  OJJDP  policy  applies TO- 

-  the  implementation  of  Section  228(a) ,  the  continuation  of  funding  section  of  the 
JJDP  Act  Please  provide  the  basis  for  granting  or  denying  continuation  funds 
in  the  past  and  what  policy  will  be  followed  in  the  future." 

Projects  funded  as  part  of  a  national  scope  Initiative  are  funded  for  a  project 
>  period  which  is  stated  in  each  program  guideline.  Continuation  over  this  stated 

—  period  Is  based  upon  satisfactory  performance  and  availability  of  funds.  There 
has  been  no  confusion  about  projects  funded  imder  any  national  scope  Initiative. 
By  administrative  decision,  and  consistent  with  Section  228(a)  fifteen  i}^] 
the  sixteen  (18)  Prevention  Projects  funded  under  the  national  Prevention  Initia- 
tive were  extended  for  a  third  year  at  reduced  funding  because  they  were  per- 
forming well  and  needed  additional  time  to  secure  other  funding  to  continue 
projects  after  our  funding  ended.  One  project  was  not  continued  becaus^  of  poor 

^In  Sfe^fnSire,  all  projects.will  be  funded  in  response  to  an  announced  guideline 
and  given  a  specific  project  period,  based  upon  the  work  and  time  r^ulred  to 
achieve  stated  objectives.  This  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  grant  award  document, 
and  any  cost  extension  Will  be  subject  to  LEAA  policy  outlined  in  Instruction 
4M0  Issued  September  14,  1979.  This  provides  for  project  extension  and  supple- 
mental funding  when  the  results  of  the  original  project  ^^^rrant  support  be^^^^^ 
the  period  originally  recommended.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  draft  c(yitinuation 

f  ^(a)'The  methodfs).  If  any.  ty  whlcli  conUnuation  policy(les)  was/were  an- 
nounced or  provided  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  community. 
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Projects  funded  In  the  past  which  were  not  a  part  of  a  national  initiative  were 
given  a  project  period  upon  award  of  the  grant,  and  the  grant  award  Included  a 
special  condiUon  which  stated  the  circumstances  under  which  future  lundmg 
would  be  considered.  There  have  been  no  appeals  regarding  appUcation  of  this 
policy  on  Special  Emphasis  grants  to  date.  ^    „    ^      ^    ,»  i       i  „  v  ^ 

 !i:heL  attached  draft  continuation  policy  is  being  finalized,  and  will  be  pubUshed 

in  the  Federal  "Regisrer""when  it  irapproved:  It  wlU  provide  thesis  for  con- 
Unuation  decisions  in  the  future.  Tlie  initial  draft  continuation  poll??  was  <^lrcu- 
lated  to  public  interest  groups,  the  National  Advisory  Council  to  OJJDP,  and  the 
Minority  Advisory  Council  to  LEAA  and  comments  were  incorporated  into  the 

^^(bf^e  relevance,  if  any.  of  LEAA  Instruction  I  4510.2  (September  14.  1979) 
to  any  of  the  concerns  raised  hereinabove..  Does  there  exist,  todaft  any  LEAA 
policy  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  228 (a)  ? 

Instruction  I  4510.2  issued  September  14,  1979.  establishes  as  agency  policy 
that  program  objectives  should  be  cleariy  established  in  program  announce- 
ments and  that  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  all  information  regarding  avail- 
abUity  of  funds,  and  other  infonfiation  related  to  selection  of  programs  would 
be  widely  publicized.  It  U  not  iuconsUtent  with  Section  228 (n).  and  is  con- 
sistent \vith  the  procedures  established  in  1976  for  issuance  of  OJJDP  Special 
Emphasis  Program  Announcements. 

JJDP  policy  for  continuation  under  the  Special  Emphasis  ^^^^  Program  is 
established  in  LEAA  Financial  Management  Guideline  M  7100.1A,  ^HG-^J. 
Issued  October  29. 1975.  Chap.  7.  Par.  12.  This  establishes  a  policy  which  providee 
that  programs  funded  witti  formula  grant  and  Special  Emphasis  funds  will 
establish  a  minimum  or  maximum  length  of  funding  for  competitive  programs 
under  which  individual  project  grant  applibants  will  be  funded  This  policy 
was  further  clarified  in  Instruction  4040.2  issued  September  14.  1971.  The  in- 
struction builds  upon  M  710O.1A.  CHG-5.  Chap.  7.  Par.  12.  by  describing  the 
Project  Period  System  for  funding  categorical  grants  and  cooperative  agre^ 
ments  In  greateriietail.  The  policy^provldesjo.rjroject  period  ^tension  beyond 
the  original  project  period  approved  when  the  original  project-peribd  was  ap- 
proved for  a  period  of  a  time  shorter  tlian  grant  was  needed ;  or.  the  results  or 
the  original  project  warrant  support  beyond  the  period  originally  recommended. 
These  are  termed  "competitive  extensions"  wliich  must  be  reviewed,  evaluated 
and  approved  on  the  same  basis  as  an  application  for  a  new  grant. 

This  provision  isconsistent  with  Section 228(a)  of  the  JJDP  Act.  j 

Question  13.  What  percent  of  special  emphasis  funds  was  awarded  to  private 
non-profit  agencies,  organizations  or  institutions  during  fiscal  years  1975  through 
1079^  Wliat  percentage  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1980?  Naturally,  this  inquiry 
includes  aU  such  funds  not  solely^those  recommended  Jor  award  by  the  Division 
of  the  same  name,  but  the  inquiry  is  limited  solely  to  JJDP  funds. 

Hesponse.  The  requested  information  for  fiscal  years  19<5  tlirough  1979  is 
contained  in  the  following  chart :  

JJDP  ACT  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  FUNDS 
PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  AWARDS 


TotsI  To  privite  nonprofits 

Total      number  of  ■ 


Fitcaiyeir  awarded         awards        Amount         Percent        Number  Percent 


ERIC 


976 $  3,878,216  19  J6. 432. 336  46.3  0  52.6 

{977 5  599  39!  20  5.119,00!  91.4  13  65.0 

[III 21  492  750  39  16.121,639  79.7  31  79.5 

llil I   740  3S9  37  8  717.440  74.3  25  67.6 

i980todVte::::::::::::  1:839:632  5    1.366.462      74.3  <  ^-Q 

TQtal,  ~  54. 550,358  120     38.756.878  71.0  83  .  69.2 

We  do  not  have  a  specific  percentage  of  funds  to  be  awarded  to  private  non- 
orofit  organizations  planned  for  fiscal  year  1980.  except  that  the  total  will  be 
at  least  the  statutorily  required  30  percent.  Prom  the  data  in  the  above  chart, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  Uiat  the  amount  will  be  much  greater  than  30  percent. 
Question  15.  In  1977  the  Congress  amended  the  JJDPA  to  authorize  the  Council 
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to  review  the  programs  aud  practices  of  Federal  agencies  and^  report  on  the 
degree  to  which  Federal  Agency  funds  are  used  for  purposes  whJch  are  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  with  the  mandates  of  Section  223(3)  12(A)  and  {I6h 
Our  1977  Report  ac  page  stressed  the  Imiwrtance  of  knowing  >\1iether  the 
Federal  Goveraiueut  Is  supporting  these  Important  cornerstones  of  the  JJm  A. 
Can  you  re^wrt  to  us  on  the  progress  of  the  Council  In  carrying  out  Its  mandate 
under  these  sections?  .     ^  ,  .  ... 

Review  of  programs  and  practices  of.  Federal  agencies  for  consistency  wlUi 
the  mandates  of  Section  223(a)  12(A)  and  (13)  are  a  critically  ImporUnt 
function  0?  the  Council.  The  Office  has  fundwl  a  three  year  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Public  l>ollcles  Ciintrlbutlng  to  the  Institutionaliza- 
tion and  Deinstitutionalization  of  Children  and  Youth  which  the  Office  will 
utilize  In  connection  with  the  Council.  The  Office  has  also  built  Into  the  support 
contract  for  the  Council,  a  major  task  related  to  this  Imiwrtant  Issue. 

Question  IG,  lu  times  past,  the  LBAA  General  Counsel  has  held  that  the 
OJJDP  head^was  not  within  the  definition,  of  ''Administration"  under  LBAA. 
Is  this  presently  the  case  in  the  Instance  of  LBAA?  OJARSV 

Response.  In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  prior 
to  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  amendments  In  1979,  Congress  defined 
the  term  "Administration"'  as  follows : 

/*Sec.  101  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  general  authority,  iwllcy  direction,  and  general  control  of  the  Attorney 
General,  a  I^\y  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (hereinafter  referred 
to  lii  this  title  as  Adnunlstration'j  composed  of  an  Administrator  of  Law  Bnforct^ 
ment  >.sslstance  and  two  Deputy  Administrators  of  I>aw  Enforcement  ^iVsslstance, 
who  shall  be  apiwlnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.*' 

As  can  be  seen,  there  Is  no  roforence  to  the  Administrator  of  OJJDP  In  thH 
-deflnitlonr y-l*ft-QfSgg-nf-Gt>nf>rnl  Counsel  has  never  held  that  the  term  **Admln- 
r  Istratlon"  does  not  Include  the  OJJDP  head  It  has,  on  occasion,  referWced^ts 
Section  in  legal  memoranda. 

Under  Section  101  of  the  Justice  System,  Improvement  Act,  the  term  **admln- 
Istration'*  has  become-no-unore^thgn^an.  abbreviation  for  the^rganlzatlonal 
entity  established  by  what  Act  as  the  "I/aw  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin Istra 
tlon."  Tliere  Is  no  Ipnger  an  ^^administration"  defined  as  specified  Individuals 
responsible  for  the  Act's  implementation. 

Question  18,  As  you  know,  one  of  the  major  recent  Improvements  In  OJJDP 
was  the  acquisition  by  OJJDP  ot  the  Juvenile  Formula  Grants  Program  In  the 
summer  of  1977  when  It  and  the  "sign  off'  were  transferred  from  OCJP,  LBAA« 
and  delegate<i  to' the  OJJDP  head.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  whether 
or  not  the  present  Administration  of  OJJDP  Is,  In  fact,  given  the  resiwnslblllty 
—for  the  Juvenile'FormuIa  Grants  Program? 

Response.  Since  fiscal  year  1978  the  Administration  of  OJJDP  has  had  ''sign 
off'  authority  for  the  JJDP  Act  Formula  Grants.  The  present  Administrator 
continues  to  exercise  this  "sign  off'  authority. 

Question  ^0.-  Provide  a  i^tat^by-stat«-4?epott-aud-explanatiQii_0f_the  various_ 
methods  approved  by  OJJDP  to  Implement  Section  223(a)  (14),  monitoring  of 
jails,  detention  facilities,  correctional  facilities  and  non-secure  facilities. 

Response.  Many  options  exist  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  system  of 
moniiurlng  juvenile  residential  facilities  as  required  by  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  While  the  components  which  make  up  the 
system  are  generally  the  same,  the  type  of  information  will  vary  according  to 
tlie  needs  of  the  Individual  state.  This  ranges  from  states  concerned  simply 
with  monitoring  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  to  those  who  are 
Interested  In  the  broader  aspects  of  the  monitoring  effort. 
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Any  monitoring  system  for  a  state  should  Include : 

A  formal,  consistent,  and  continuous  collection  of  data  from  law  eu* 
forcement,  courts,  the  agency  responsible  for  placement  of  a  juvenile,  and 
the  facilities  which  have  been  used  for  the  placement  oi  juvenile  ofifenderS; 

A- means  of  continuing  education  for  jouth,  the  public,  court  personnel, 
Ittwvers,  and  law  enforcement  officers  concerning  the  JJDP  Act  and  its 
Imjiieations,  and  mechanisms  established  within  the  state  to  insure  the 
'  ■    enforcementof  the  Act  '  -  - 

One  or  several  monitoring  devices  which  assures  comprehensive  coverage 
of  all  residential  facilities  in  which  juveniles  are  placed  by  the  court  for  an 
oflfense.  as  veil  as  those  agencies-  responsible  for  the  placement  of  these 
iouth'likllice,  courtirsocial  serv^^^  Coverage  isjioiild  include  periodic 
visits  to  each  facility  as  well  as  unplanned  sjwt  checks  aud.intervlews.with 
youth,  family,  and  staff.  -  . 

To  facilitate  objectivity  In  the  process,  at  least  one  component  of  the 
monitoring  system  should  be  Independent  of  the  state  and  the  agency  re- 
i;pQnslble  for  the  placement. 

The  process  should  provide  assurances  with  resi>ect  to  the  privacy  of  those 
youth  whose  placement  Is  being  monitored. 
There  shouJd  be  the  provision  of  adequate  funds  to  be  used  exclusively. 
•  for  monitoring  activities. 

A  process  for  the  reporting  and  Investigation  of  official  and  unofficial 
complaints  concerning  violations. 
The  juvenile  residential  facilities  to  be  monitored  and  those  agencies  who  are 
resiwnslble  for  placement  should  collectively  provide  the  following : 

Relevantjtlata  and  Information  upon  roiiuest  of  the  monitoring  agency ; 
Accessibility  to  facilities,  llles,  records,  and  staff ; 
List  of  the  facilities  used  In  the  past  for  the  placement  of  juveniles ; 
Detailed  plans  for : 

The  education  of  all  employees  concerning  the  Act  and  how  It  will  be 

imlJlemented:  ~  *  •   -  -  -      -  - 

The  Identification  of  existing  or  planned  non-resldentlal  alternatives. 
The  criteria  and  process  •:tlllzed  In  the  placement  of  juveniles. 
Dissemination  of  Information  regarding  the  Act  and  Its  Implementa- 
tion. This  should  Include  the  name  and  number  of  the  persoi:  or  agency 
responsible  for  Investigating  violations. 

A  description  of  how  the  facility  or  agency  conducts  Internal  self- 
monitor  Ing  of  Its  practices  and  procedures. 
All  monitoring  agencies  should  be  u.ssured  of :  • 

Accm  to  all  Information  regarding  juveniles  In  residential  facilities. 

A  regular  and  official  means  to  report  their  findings  (I.e.,  Inclusion  on 

 monthly  agendas,  requirements  of  written  reports  to  the  lejglslature,  Gov- 

ernon  juvenlle  corrections  agency,  court,  a.Ydl5JTDP) . 
A  means  of  soliciting  and  ensuring  the  privacy  of  reports  of  violations. 
Attachment  1»  Issue  C-20  Identifies  various  monitoring  practices  and  _the^ 
,  many  oi)tlons  which  have  been  recommended  and  are  currently  In  use  across 
the  country. 

— gumtufr^.  What  percent  ^f-the  maintenance  of  effort  (MOB)  funds  al- 
located by  the  states  were  used  to  implement  Sections  223(a)  (12),  (13)»  and 
(14)  of  the  JJDP  Act?  Please  provide  a  .state-by-state  breakdown. 

Response.  The  attached  two  charts  Indicate  the  amount  allocated  by  each 
state  to  implement  Sections  22;Ma)(12),  (13),  and  (14)  of  the  JJDP  Att  for 
fiscal  year  1979  and  1080.  [ 
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RSCAL Y£Wt«7J  MAlNTtNANCE  Of  EffOUT  fUKOS  ALLOCATED  TO  IMPLfMEHTSECS.  22Xl)02),  03),  AND  00 

OF  THE  JJDP  ACT  \ 


I 


MOE  tmouat     MOE  p«rctnt 


ftrctnt 
•Itocitfdto 
$•».  223(t> 
<12K13) 
tnd(U) 


 , 


Aiaiyi^  :   mm^ 

^kM.:,Z:.,  ,   

Ariioni  ,  -   77|c*75 

Afliw$a$....-;r.    ^  727. 731 

CjlitcfnU  -   5,26,670 

Cotefido....J?   ,  WfM 

ConnKtiojt   *'93!'!il 

IkUwtri  .      -"    165, 9?6 

DIttflctofColumbU   «?§?'5S 

rcfida   ,   2,611,650 

Hit^'tL.:::::  :  .■-  :   238,477 

Idaho   271,813 

llllnolj.!.;..   2,916.354 

riH««ni   *fli'J?i 

iowi    889,656 

Kanai   598,821 

KtfltMCky  :  

UuIjUm  -   >'Sf?'JS 

HUint  -   .  313.040 

Mirylind  ^   'ffl'?!! 

IKUr-t::itttJ   J'SS'iU 

MkhiiM-   fii??f2 

MinnMOti   >!fSi5J 

Mitsissippi  -  r!S?'5iS 

MUsoufi.-   >?fZ?S? 

MonUM   216,340 

HibfiskJ   <3J,032 

Nivad«    208.573 

Ntw  Hifnp$h{rt   ^l^'Ul 

HtwJtnr/  ^   2,596.800 

HtwMtiico   JS'S^ 

NtwYoik.:   f'S?'S?Z 

North  CtfoIlM   >•???•  SH 

North  Dikoto   , 

Ohk)  -   3,672,420 

-Oklibomi;.-.-^^;;^^™.—^-^;      .„>   m  766 

OfitOR.;   .IPAli 

PtnniylvanU::...:—   3.371.340 

Rho<kl$lind   247,^ 

South  CjfoIlM   5  i.230 

„SouthO»kob     ,  ?12»J!S 

Ttnft«$$H   1,150.600 

f«^.   3, 952. 966 

uSj!    674.622 

vffi  "    1,568.684 

Wishiniton    959.036 

wSt  Viffc   :.:   ,  552. 194 

Wiiconsln..^   2' f J?' 515 

Wyomlni..?!.  ~   -  15J'J22 

PuilfSlftco.   ^  873.800 

Amifk«n  Simo»    £7*22 

iJ^Jst  ufr»^   :..   ,»r20O^ 

Vlfilaltlinds  V  -v—  UffJJ 

Northtfn  MifUMS  -  34,300 

ToUl....:  :   67.530,659 


22.61  \ 
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nSCAt  YEAR  m  llAmnKANCE  OF  EFFORT  FUNDS.  INCUIDING  THOSE  AutO^^Tf  n  TO  IMPUMEHT  SECS.  22Xt) 
*  -  (12,  (13).  AND  (U)  OF  THE  JJDP  ACT       .         *  - 


Action      MOE  amount  MOEp«rc«nt 


PtrcMt 
•Uocattdtostet. 


ArkMttt..  

Cotofido.......  ... 

JM6$  -  

GtoriU.  

Hiwaii....:..-..-  

Idtbo....:.  

iHinois  i  


Kansas... 

Kantucky.' 
LouisJana. 
Maina. 
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Maryland  

Massachustt^  

MicWgan:  ^. 

Minnasata  

Mississippi  .  

Missouri  

Montana:.. 

Nabraska«..  

Havada..^:::^™.. 
Ntw  Hampshira...: 

Naw  Jarsay..  

Naw  Maxko  

^KawYorkrrrnr.... 

North  Caroilna  

North  Dakota  

Ohio.; 


Oklahoma...  ...»  

^Oft«on..,.j   

Fannsytvania  .   

Rhoda  ljUhd..7:.  

South  Carolin«..„..^ — .   

South  Dakota* ....... .............< 

atincssH...:  .. — :  


... 

tik — m 


20,474 
2,410 
2,930 
571 
.  668 
7,d36 
4,737 
860 
827 
10,516 
5.025 
2,726' 
2,195 
3,267 
3,699 

I,  040 
3,892 
5,424 
8,574 
3,;45 
2,257 
4,522 

743 
1,480 
622 
821 
6,883 
1  145 
16,779 
5,180 
634 
10,019 
2,659 
2,256 

II,  047 
903 

2,717 
670 


Taxas., 

Utah......   

Vermont   

VI  rf  i  n!a . .  ..rw^..  ..  ..'b  •  .  «> ..-«-..  ....... .<nri<-..  •  .r 

Varmont   

Washlniton  

WastVlriinIa   

Wisconsin.'...  

Wyomlni...........  •   

foarto  Rico.,  

Antarican  Samoa  .*.  

Guam  —  

Trust  tiHltorias^   

Virfin  islands  

^Kortharn  Marianas  


11,»1 
1,214 
478 
~  1,788 
478 
3,466 
1,758 
4,366 
£  407 
3,022 
128,600 
141,275 
145 
116 
64.000 


S90,2^ 
879,000 
115,188 
216,503 
>2, 625. 790 
970. 130 
165.000 
^  158.370 
<2, 619,816 
M.  242. 354 
*733.056 
420,343 
625,630 
146,088 
206,891 
.  963,454 
1,055,836 
«2, 362, 850 
<964,656 
<645, 164 
914.302 
153,503 
«306,072 
164.228 
157.769 
1.873.975 
274.456 
3.272.000^ 
1,142.837 
M3.284 
« 2.787, 350 
509,703 
^  432,024 
3,055^217 
176,085 
< 665, 319 
131,990 


Z  *  4^037 — -M;042;t05 


2,392,204 
320,098 
•  91,537 
4,110,597- 
91,537 
677.128 
442.605 
941.724 
88.278 
955.526 
24.637 
66.004 
M02.235 
70.000' 
S8.000 


19.15 
25.9^ 

30 

19.15 
21.8  ' 
■23 
20 

19.19 
19.15 
19.15 
19.83 
21.16 
19.15 
19.15 
20.17 
19.89 
24:8 
19.46 
0 

20.25 
19.15 
20.17 
20.66 
20.56 
26.4 
19.22 
27.23 
23,97 
-19:48- 
22 
22.6 
21.8 
19.17 
19.15 

22  

19.5 
19.15.. 
19.7 
20~-  - 

19.9:^ 

26.44 
19.15 
-20.9- 
19.15 
19.53 
20.38 
21.56 
21.6 
22 

19.15 
46.7 
20.22 
37 

12,5 


0 

'^7ao 

50.0 
0 

810 
18.0 
15.0 

6ao 

35.9 
15.0 
15.0  . 
68.0- 
79.0 
17.0 
25.0 
21.0 
75.0 
20.0 
11.0 
15^0 
10.0 
9.0 
15.0 
100.0 
'  19.8 
31.0 
29.0 
27.0 
-  -72,0* 
19.0 
10.0 
65.0 
12,0 
13.2 
35.0 
29.0- 

iir5 

11.0 

~-n8;,o- 

29.0 
32,0 
40.0 
—15.0 
40.0 
0 

37.0 
39.0 
39.0 
26.0 
30.8 

0 

0 

"0  - 
0 


Total   207.162,000 


43,567.402 


21.03  , 


>  Information  not  available  >iithln  OiJDP.  Spactal  condition  applied  to  pirt  D  award  and  State  has  not  responded. 
sThasa  figures  wero  based  upon  a  much  hliher  alkication  of  part  D  funds  than  was  eventually  approved  by  the  Prasl- 
danVs  budfat  A  revisad  lower  fifore  Is  to  ba  submitted  in  tha  near  future.  .    .   ,        ,  ,  ^ 
*  Acancy  hts  bean  informed  that  amount  Is  unsatisfactory.  Expect  revised  data  In  tha  near  futura. 
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Question  22  Please  provide,  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  a  state-by-state  report  on 
the  amount  of  JJDPA  tunds  deobUgated  by  OJJDP.  since  the  Act  became  law. 
Response.  Please  refer  to  the  attached  printouts  for  deobligatlons  by  states. 

LIST  Of  JJ  FUNDS  OEOBLIGATEO  |by  nSCAl  YEAR  AND  BY  STATf  


Adjustid  Jwxfd 


Deoblitatid 
1  mount 


ProifcU 
deobligttid 


1975: 


AIisXj.. 


CalifornU  '.. 

Connecticut  

Dtliware  

DisUictof  Cdumbis. 

nodd»  

Idaho  

Illinois  

,  '  Indiana   

lowa.J.^  

KantocK/.-.^  

Louisiana  

Michitan  

.Mtflnt^ta  


MisvuippI  

Miuoufi  

Irtontana  

•Ntbraska  

Navada  

NawHam;>)hir<.. 
^Naw  Mtxtco  


North  Carolina.. 
North  Oaitota... 


Ohio  

Ofafon........ 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina.. 
.South.Dakota... 

TtnnMstt  


Taxas  

Viriinia  

-Waihtngton., 


'  (198.804 

6/3, 92r^ 
199.624 
197.886 
187,468 
208.923 
199,107 
370,984 
164,258 
152,357 
0 

183.477 
326,907 
178.721 
197,243 
183,985 
159, 843 
0 

13,211 
189, 114 
174,454 

0 

20.750 

360. 195 
106,780 
378,883 
199.988 
52,346 

92,069 

372,512 
0 

193,029 


U*196 
JO.  273 


Wisconsin.. 
Guam.. 


ToUlforfisal  year  1975. 


"I95r75r 
49,959 


376 
2.114 
12,532 
7,077 
893 
18,0i6 
35,742 
47,643 
200,000 
16, 523 
6,093 
21,279 
^  2,757 
16.015 
40,157 
200,000 
186.789 
10,886 
24.482 
1,064 
200,000 
170,000^ 
9,250 
'i?.805 
9\220 
16,117 
12 

144. 331 
3,323 

102,982 
4,949 
37,488 

200.000 
1.971 


"I — 
1 
1 
1 
1 

\' 

1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 
1 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1976: 

Alaska  

 Artwnar.;;  

Connecticut  

Ceortia.*.  

Idaho  

lUlnoli  

Indiana..^  

MassKhusatts... 

Missouri...!!. «.. 
,.J^ontana.»«.^.. 
Ntw  Hampshire.. 

Ntw  Mexico  

-North  Dakota.-.-.- 


6,377,283 


1,860.131 
18,586 


1 

1? 


-Rhode  Isl/ad  — ,  

South  Carollfta  ^  ■;  

Sooth  Dakota  -  j  • 

Ttus....^  T  

Washlnfton..^.  r  

Samoa  -  

Guam...-,  

Tfuit  Territory  of  the  PKifc  a.......  v  

Total  for  fiacal  year  1976  i   7, 446, 292 


248.955 
246.776 
360.736 
636,867 
245, 480 
1,297,038 
402,469 
683,404 

515, 164 
177.374 
229.-790 
237,215 
7.080 

242.290 
343.383 
37.500 
^^76,000 
417. 191 
56.766 
61.951 ' 
52,813 


I,  045 
3.224 

17,214 
133 
4.520 
104,962 
276,531 
9.068 
528 
57,836 
72,626 
"ilO- 
12,785 
12,920 
230.000 
7,710 
» 9,617 
212,500 
500,000 

II.  809 
5.234 

49 
9.187 


1,349.180 
230, 528 


1977: 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 


.0 

56,406 


200,000 
143,594 


ToUi  fcf  fbcaJ  yMrl977  i...^  -  ^ 


343,594 


O      TotaJfondtypt  .-f  -V"-  ".879.981 


ERIC 


3.552,905 
249.114 


ltMasiiUitv*d,5t 


W3 


U$T  OF  JJ  FUNDS  OtOIUUATEO  BY  HSCALJIfEAR  AND  BY  STATE 


Adjusttd 
award 


0«otll|aM 


ProjKtt 
dMblliitid^ 


"'J  J  COAC;  tflL! 

»?;:  District  of  ColumbU  (^).. 

JJ  Intituta: 

Arkansas.^..*   


ja6.550 


♦13.450 


-  Ci<tfami>, 

towa.i  ^ 

»M«suchus«tts., 

Mkhiian...^... 

PMnsylvania... 


Total  feffijcalvitr  1976.. 
1977:  Massachusttts  (total)...., 


.1978: 
D«lawara.. 
rttw  York.: 


Total  (or  fiscal  yiar  1971... 
Total  fund  typa...  


JJ  spac  ampb.: 
Alaska... 


if 


ArtzoAa:.  

California  

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida  

Gaorfia.rr.  

Hawaii  

Illlnoli...  


^Indiana  

Iowa  

Kantucky  

Maryland./  

MaasacbusMts.. 

Mlchltan  , 

Minnaiota  


Mississippi., 
urf.. 


Missouri.  _ 
Nabrajkarrr.-: 
Na^  Hampshlra.. 
North  Carolina... 
North  DakoU.... 

Pannsylvapia  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

•  TanntsSM  

Taxas.^'.  

Varment  


1977: 


Alabama  , 

California  

DaUwara  

Gaorxia  

Kansas..'  

Montana  

NawYork..-. 
fannsytvania;, 
Tennassaal.. 

TaxM  

Waamflfton*.. 


:ERIC 


Total  for  fiscal  yur  1977.. 
Saa  footnctaa  at  Md  of  tabla. 


79,  U3 

-509r«K^  


152,256 
243,969 
345,523 
351, 144 


lt,0S5 


1,281,357 
52,913 


49, 9S! 
124,897 


17A,880 


1,509.150 


14, 1^ 
76,099  ■ 
330,257 
14,997 
53,S99 
41,927 
12,858 
94.937 

34,053 
"23,636 
21,663 
23,94n 
190,732 
80,871 
32.992 


15.653 
33,356 
11,829"^ 
135.405 
23.602 
14,543 

2.250,112 
14.962 

1.4l8.2f4 
9.584 
23.313 
101.807 
14.654 


37, 176 
393,270 
0 


Vlfflnia  

Washington  

yyoroini  :  

Guam.,..    .  iJ«S?- 

PuartoRfco   22,682 

Viriln  Islands   ".^^ 

Total  for  fiscal  yaar  1976.   5, 596, 260 


1, 


414,328 
555; 294 
5,5^3 
461,920 
4,972 
135,960 
042.406 
389.745 
0 

362,248 
502,255 


3.874,661 


560 
S09 
4,477 
4 


96.676 
16,249 


2,776 
973 


3,749 


116.674 


835 
459 
12.492 

1 

71 
2, 142 
879 
'  184 
12.947  , 
1,364 
6.337 
11,060 
5,774 
2.129 
1.804 
-204- 


5,342 
5,644 
3, 171 
29.94^ 
21.398 
457 
17,457 
38 

105,713 
5,416 
10,687 
193 
46 
300 
2,824 
14.698 
15,000 
45 
7,318 
1.058 


304,750 
688 


17,085 
49,831 
467 
58.298 
28 
40.8j6 
105. 199 
11.970. 
8.888 
38.102 
2.800 


333.504 
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UST  OF  JJ  HJNOS  oeOMJQATEO  BY  FISCAL  YEAR  ANO  BY  STATt--Contiflytd 


Adjusted       Dtobllcattd  Proitctt 
tward  amount  dtoMIcatad. 


.^^hmoaAi...   .ii  ^  212g  M77  I 

mbmkM   38,866  l,!3l  I 

RSrYSS::.::::  :   309.271      43.M6  i 

TtJUtt  — ;   i-;  «  ^  0  92,382  2 

— wffrtiwv:,.^    —  0  02< 

Total'fofnJcaiyMfl978;.   1—  419,409  606,520  6 

1979;  ll!a«Mchu$«tt»  (toU!)...—   •    87,176  341,431  I 

Total  fumi  typt  — '  —   9,977.506         ^'     2g  64 

r  *  .  . 

Nota:  Ittm  rotritYtd,  74. 

Question  23i  Please  provide,  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  a  state-by-state  allocation 
of  MOE' fiindij,  liidl;atlng  the  general  categories,  projects^  and  dollar  amounts, 

Responbe.  Attached  are  charts  for  fiscal  years  1975  through  1980  Indicating 
The  8tate-by-state  allocation  of  maintenance  of  effort  funds  to  juvenile  justice 
and  delinquency  prevention  programs  and  projects.  / 

LBAA's  malntenanc'e  of  effort  dollars  for  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  programs  and  projects  are  allocated  to  a  wide  variety  of  areas, 
including  prevention,  diversion,  community-based  programs,^  rehabilitation, 
training  and  education  for  juvenile  justice  personnel,  deinstitutionalization, 
separation  and  monitoring.  All  Crime  Contrcrl  funds  counted  towArd  mainte- 
nance of  effort  must  be  consistent  with  LBAA/OJJDP  Proration  criteria  policy. 
(Proration  criteria  attached  with  question  37.)  This  policy  stated  that  the  key 
concept  In  reviewing  direct  service  programs  and  projects  for  maintenance  of 
effort  purposes  Is  that  program  Or  project  activities  be  targeted  to  or  provide 
a  specific  and  identifiable  benefit  to  a  juvenile. population..  For  non-service  pro- 
grams and  projects,  the  key  concept  is  that  there  Is  a  direct  find  Identifiable 
impact  on  the  juvenile  justice  system, 

juveniles  or  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Maintenance  of 
efforr.funds  are  being  used  for  programs  which  are  consistent  with,  and^lii 
many  c£ses -directly-related  to,  the  mandates  of  the  JJDP  Act 


MAINTENANCE  OF  EFfORT 


Total  ptC 
andEfohKk 

e  awards   »10E  amount  MOEparcant 


Alaikj    826,000  169,873  20.6 

ArirS; I'   4.987.000  985.923  19.2 

SfSSaV"  . — r  I r.i.i.   i..  5 101 000  894.211  17.5 

c^w^^'^^      — Illli::::..   .-zr::::^:...  5i;850.ooo  io,58vi97   to.4 

cSvSo  1;^!:  :::::::::::..:::::::::...,::r.::::  6  005  000  i.064.6g  17,7 

cSlJJSfet:::::;::  :::  :::   y.mooo  2.322,0^  29.7 

Oalawara  .   '  >»  451. 000  353. 470  24, 3 

oivSictofwVmbii::.:.::::::::   ;l.?io.ooo  249.4a'  13 

nof{da      ^        °        -   18^664.000  4.526.049  24.2 

-    gSS"*"  ..Il.r  .r...   l2023.O0O  2.227.999  18.5 

hISSi      "I   2.073000  564.456  27,2 

m3S -  :   1 918. 000  471. 977  24, 6 

srSr :   28^  563. 000  4. 750. 310  le.  6 

Ki : " :::i;::::::;:;::::::::r.::;::::::  15428^000  2447222  18.2 

22,   -  :..:  :::..:...>.:.::   7^327.000  683.214  9.3 

iSS;;  :  :   5.752,000  811. 812  u 

kISS;; -I   MI   -8^398.000  1.174.247  13.9 

—  SwSr   :"""M.:::::n::::::::::::::  2^6o£ooo  693  323  26.6 

j^Vd" '   i£283,ooo  2.6*9.124  25.7 

rate::n™::::::::::::::r.   14.^.000  3.6g.4«  24.8 

MirMnn               —   «   22,898^000  3,864.885  16.8 

£&r.::r.::-r™:::::-::::::.:::-:::   trnm  2.154.077  zlq 
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^HMIITaiANCC.OF  trrOKT-CwiUiiiid 


ToMptC 
antfEMock 


aljMr  1979 


l97S-C«tt]Mc4 


NoflliCiftUM.. 


 r 


  5.mM0 

  lfj»gj 

■  ISffi 

  ^m^mr- 

  27.237,000 

-   6,6H^00O 

5v»1.000 


•3,205.128- 
276,  $42 
S29t03S 
251.166 
432,556 
5,753.032 
406,297 
"14,515.526- 


rimuylwtiili- "  J 5- Tj'. .1".  I— -  ^   .  30; 243, 000 

.;JHl*rft|jl«ld.-.I-J.   J'iSl'SS 

Sovth  Ci«Hnii:..L  -   f'S-SS 

SMtfi  OtMa.^.....    .tSfJS 

TMMtxM.  :  -  10,344,OW 

ttxat.    ..    29. 47t,  000 

•  utrt..::;  ^.r  .«  —  fSSS 

Vimwrt  -  V-  ^M&S! 

viftiBi-.     :.-  IJISS-S! 

Wwhm™  k>-   f-f&SS' 

¥f«st  Vlrilnli         .     -  -   4, 560, 000 

wK™:::::::::::::::....:-:....:  ::   agjow 

Wyowlnf  :   ,JSSffi 

PutrtpRteo  -  ^•?S'S2f 


AMrkan  Samoa.. 
GttlRI ........... 

Tnat^itoriM.. 
Vl^cin  Islands... 


61.000  . 
213,000 


2.064,156 
^327,161 
S,SI3.1tl 

l«23i;054 
513,214 
7.716,019 
490.537 
656^677 
195.210 
667.522 
3,29id39 
624.743 
295,346 
1. 764,869 
C423,3Q2 
1.0S2.C44 
2^365.170 
104.997 
1.660;  360 


as 

2fi.6 
15.2 
23-t 

lis 

22 

30.t 

14.0 

-JUL 
2t6 
20.3 

10.5 
25.7 
19.9 

9.6 
11.3 

&S 
11.2 
21.8 
24.4 
14.6 
16.4 
23 
20.6 
12 

23.4 


61. 158 


28.7 


58^000 


536^500.000  110,647.451 
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Fiscal  ytaf  1976:  ^  ^ 

A&bMM     *'IH'22 

-  Alaska    ,  5^5,000 

-  -AfUooa™^...-,   :   5'H?'SH 

 AfUaiai   ::::  :  «   ij.  241. 000 

caiiiofnia..::ii;;;"":;...   53. ifi.ooo 

Colorado  «   6,357,000 

ConiMcUut   7,934,000 

oSZhJSa                              I..  1  1   1.475,000 

OUtrlct  cf  ColowWa  :  -  JS 

Florida  :^     }|?5?SS 

Gaorila  ^  ^  -   ^S-fJi^SH 

  «  ,  f'iSSS 

^aaho   — .   1.999.000 

IKinois'  «  -    28.787.000 

litdlOAa    IffSi'KS 

-  Iowa      .   -  -   7.375.000 

iuwasrr...:r.   5.!SSSS 

KoAtueky   J5!&SS 

  •   Iftl^ 


Haiybftd...    10.  m  000: 

Mattadiosetts   IISJSS 

Mkhifsn   ?JJSSS 

^MJnMaotar:     .     10.020.000 

Meotanj  :    1,880,000 

KfcSSul. .1-1     3,950,000 

SJSaSt::::::"::::::::;:!:^    1:419,000 

NawHamtMhlrt.  ^  «  —  ,5'SJ5'2S 

«fwJ«fity.  :  -  ^   ^W&SS 

MawYort  

NofthCaroiiaa...*. 
North  Dakelt...... 

OMo..;   

OUahoM..  

OrHM~2j  ^ 

[TaaMyf  vaMs. « • . 
Iftoda  laiaad...!. 
South  Careyaa..... 

Soirth  Oaltola.  

7ai 


2,830,000 
46,916,000 
13.658.000 
1.635.000 
27.672.000 
6,875,000 
5,716.000 
30.554.000 
2.492.000 
7.016.000 
1,757.000 
.3AM;  000 


I.  369.950 
297.150 
747.460 
890.970 

12.235.310 
1.779.960 
1.983.500 
516.250 
661.850 
4.588.500 
3.102.750 
823,460 
339.830 
4.893.790 
2.732.400 
).  106,250 
641,520 
1.200.080 
2.701.720 
535.200 
3,463.020 
-2.539,290— 
6,535,200  - 
2.104,200 
2,014,730 
3,070,250 
639,200 
592,500 
312.180* 
265,850 
3,773.600 
962,200 

II,  729,000 
3,004,760 

490;  500 
7,471,440 
1,650^000 

743,030 
8,249,580^ 

398,720  ; 

296.6901 
1*371.240  i 


15 
35 
14 
17 
23 
28 
25 
35 
35 
23 
25 
38 
17 
17 
20 
15 
11 
14 
28 
20 

33  • 
.17 
28, 
21 
17 

15 

22 

13 

20 

34 

25 

22 

30 

27 

24 

13 

27 

16 

23- 

17 

u 
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MAmiDUMCC  OF  UfO^l  umnti 


awtrdt 


MOEamottot  MOEptrCMt 


TfWt  ftn^tiifiril-    

S^ia^  


2, 982, 000 
l«Ul«000 
1^471.000 
.1,137,000 

801,000 

7,2S7,000 
71,000 
240.000 


4,570.050, 
50,710 
333,300 
2,9H,720 
l.C79;030 

3^971,  ttO 
145.210 
.1.114.  CO 


CMntcticut —  .   

0#ltw>^.-.^..              — - — — 
OMrictof  CdumkU   — 

GtoriU  —  

Hmii  i  *.  

Idtho  ^ 


im   — f  

fe::™:™:::::::::::::::::::-:™   ii^jg 

gJl^  -  — "T'":;:::™::::::  iiioiiSo 

ddoriite     5.03h.000 

1.071,000. 

ii'Mirooo" 

7,951  000 
1.538,000 

imimS:     -   H,  194,000^ 

\^   '.wSo 

fc:::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::....:  

K^rtiicky  T  -   iiSooo 

uwiiifM.  •   fJffoB 

WtssKnUStn} — ->——..  "  •    ,j  mutwi 

SS&.-;.:::::::::::-:-:-  'lil 
Sar::::-:::::::::::.-:::::::::-:::::::::::"^  fiffi 
SjSta^  ■  :    1 057.000 


NMfJ«rs«y.  _ 
N«wM«xlco  

"  Yofk..  


1**24.  goo 

291510,000 

^  ■====^  Jii 

^5^-  _      17,51«^000 

nii  wJi;;^^V""  'I  I   4. 371, 000 

okhhjM...,.....^^..  ru-  ;:  ■::~::;r.::::-.-  3^67<ooo 

SSSJTSSd  II  r.   1. 529.  coo 


Soolfi  IMkott..... 

.^THUMIM*  

l$m   , 

Utah  

VV|tel«-—  t-  — .-- 

WtiMflfkM-.....^. — — • — ,.^«,.»-- — — — — — » 
^.MNHV/S»i«.  »— .  -V- 


!5?5i*Jb: — - — 


TiweiiffHofte.,- 
VlniiililMdi  


— 


1,2£S,000 
6^764.000 

1,922,000 
19(2,000 
t  005,000 

s^S^ooo 
£9011000 

7,444.000 
!979,000 
4,ill,00»- 
132.000 
33/,  000 

^""Sf^ooo" 


91S.O00 
165,000 
\i31. 131 
776^774 
7,642.635 
1  235.565 
l,4.l6*0tt-- 
235,  S20 

l,63i,700 
444,500 
340^000 
4,782,446 
1  213,000 
873.000 
461«224 
1, 190,000 
1,466.240 
389  800 
1,625,900 
11671.278 
2,142,000 
1,779,266 
623,480 
2.192.464 
322.500 
1.293,257 

SSooo 

644.500 
3,121,000 
-  612,622 
^  397. 000 
2,220.000 

240,000 
2,463.000 
1 064, 274 

641,000 
9,483,467 
'  614,677 
1,1160,601 

353,724 

750.461 
4^734,370 

841.734 

185,694 
.  2,440,7X2 
11065,566 

738,670 
1,044,000 

153^800 
^393,015 
^^500 

11^000 

"ise^ooo' 


IS 
19 
30 
24 
19 
23 
34 
15 
26 


15.8 
16.6 
26.4 
23 
22,4 
30.1 
28.1 
23-^ 

'27r4' 
20.6 
2t9 
2X1 
2C3 
14 

18.7 
12.5 
21.8 
23.9 
22.8 
24.4 
17.7 
14.4 
27.9 
16.4 
2t2 
23.6 
51.4 
27 

41.3 

26.1 

33.6 

28.5. 

25.3 

2a3 

14 

24 

17.4 

214 

4a2 

41.1 

!!' 

24 

418 
20.ff 

30.5 

18.7 

25.4 

14 

15.7 

29 

17 

f"4fr 


ToW  


  351,301,000     83,035,811  ^ 
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ammm  ..  ;<.<«}.«!S, 

2,5701000 


DMrktOll  ^ 


«lwlt^-^^-:^-.^.-   2Sr2}.2J 

CMMrtirt  ^  S'iS'SS 

  '«7,0I» 

 I©.  011.000 

8afcr:=i— r.:;:~n.tgS 

 ...   91,000 

 UU7,00O 

 ;  S»«1,000 

   2,777,000 

KMMty  .  

  1^211,000 

  5,021,300 

  7,001,000 

  U,0»,00ft 

  4,775,000 

 2,.tsi.ooo 

NtiKMU^..,  :  i.S^S!2 

KtrsU  

NtwMMHMr*  s   •  iS'SS 

NfWifMy  .  fSlSS 

NfwNNxiv   v.^,  i»S?»SS 

HfwYofk —  22,016.000 

N0ftftCir«UAt   ^SJ»SS2 

NwtliOaMta  ,%  S^SS 

onto.  :  *i£^SS 

oimmm.   J'&SS 

OfHOi...,  ,?*^?i«2ffi 

Pi«fity«niaa.-—  ^^fl5•SS2 

 .V  ^^3i'5S 

SMttoCirolint.  3,430,009 

SMtti  Mkott.  /- —  '  SJSS9 

.TtOMTM   ,5'S5'2S' 

utik  -H-  i.ig.SS 

.Vtf«iOirt.  ^'^r-Air.i:  S»SS" 

vifiw*.  "^-^f'SS'Sffi 

WatMattoft  .   XM4,000 

w«tviftifiit   ?*i*I«5S 

Wbeowia  ::.   ^5SS 

hjafc:::::^:::::::::::::  3;5a:S 

AlMfiCtASMIOA.   W.000 

cua«..^^..^»   ur,ooo 

TfuttUffltociiS   lM.aS 

Vlflte  "Vidf  ^   101,000 


»toOOZ:;™™  3^4S^0»  •«^4i0 

ctooo  i:™-^  ?20?000  iS^uz 

M^OOO  74,000  ^ttO^OeO  231,100 
•5^000       80^000    1,045,000.  in.000 

l2oOO™~        5l77,000  34t,0gp 

3«  300   sllglWO  I.M.BOO 

?^SS::-z"-!:.i^S  M 

l.S?^O0O  12^353^000  2,311,143 

54i;O0O^:  ^HSOOO  »I3,700 

32i000    3^17?000  525,IM 

SfltoQO   ?4M  000  l,f7«,013 

lOVoSo  53,000^  i;OS5.000  2W.000 

213,000    2.003,000 — 

SLOOO  63,000  .  063,000 
ll£oOO       40^000    1,140.000  ^ 

1,0E  000   .ri  «,S45,0OOvl 

15^  000    1.551,000 

2,404.000   24.510,000 

•    751^000   7.371,000 

V  II^OOO       57.000  921.000 

\S!,m  14.515.000 

375.C0O   3,611,000 

315  000   -U  3.0J7,COO 

1,637,000   16,012,000 

120  000.  :„  ll263,000 

3»  000  ^  3.IW.00O 

34  00?  ^  4S,000  972.000 
576.000   5.659.000 

i;6».00O   A-  16,593,000 

^    ^.000      179.000  '^IIO.OOO 

617  000   6.753,000. 

491  OOO  4.035.000 

633.000   :   5,223.000 

52^000      291.000  801.000 

407^000    4.M1.000 

4  000       92,000  9  130.000 

14.000      113.003  319,000^ 

16.000      161.000  321.000 

ISOOO      203.000  316.000 


170,420 
il9.O0O 
2,441,100 
446.000 
4.741,000 
1, 926,450 
254.000 
3.646,106 
939.345 

534,37$V 
4.751  741  ^ 
251,160 
762,037 
237,920 
141.961 
3,157.065 
655,662 
162,000 
1,411,602 
764.039 
466.543 
2,135,472 
190,000  c 
760,530 
21,305 
96,736 
90.500 
192,000  • 


19.15 

21.17 
20.22 
2t.t3. 
2^»^ 

27.71 
17.70 
24 

19.77 

2«-2 

19.56 
20.55 
3139 
It.  50 
19.15 
19.33 
1167 
'  25.25 
19.55 
19.95 
19.69 
16.57 
25.91 
23.85 
J9.15 
19.75- 
16.58 
24,63 
29.76 
19.U 
24.76 
27.58. 
25,05 
22.80 

m25 

29.55 
19.89 
19.95 
24.47 
15 

19.03 
4a  20 
19.78 
2a  90 
15.81 
24.32 
22.47 
22.47 
19.01 
16.39 
27.28 
28.19 
6a  76 


ToW  -  J   295.179,000  68,447.659 


22.51 


[C 
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fWiflU.  YEAIMS7>  IIAIKraAHCtOF  EfFWrT  TUNOS  AUOCATO)  TO  IMPLEMENT  SEtt,  2p(»)Cl^.  03).  AHO" 
■  04)  OF  THE  jJOP  ACT'     ,  ^       -  .      ,  / 


--zSc^or 


MOE  aifiouftt   MpE  ptrctftt  «a3}.  iftd  (1 


'Ali6ilMw--i-i-j--«-------------~------~--------''-r-"-«""-"-j;  — 

'  ,'Alrtli-i--«iii.l-~-— — — 2" -j.---^  "   772* ITS 

■  '^Jf^ftSM^^JJ^.*^^'^  ' .  727*74?. ' 

4C«HfiDi»taL-:ii-~-:  1  --—J  

Cdtrado,:-^:.     ~-  ,  S8'?t! 

'  :C«y»rtlniL^^;.    

.DtJwuft— ~  sn'su 
^OttWctol Coltt*ibli« ^  iii'sS 

;nOfkfc..-il»  ——^--'p— —  — T*iili'eS 

MfTHB.                                                           -  231477 

i^hn                                  ■   ............................  Z7l,ol3 

ImSl"  ■■  *  ■ — 2.916.354 

iShr^  ™iiiTi™r.iii"i-i"i"i ,  swisai 

^IClpliCliy— .  ^2!7oa 

iii*9tm 

JSSdSss  ■ —  •  1,666,13$ 

jKgwppi.^  :   ijnizo 

E22I»    216,340 

Nt^nks   — ^  -   208|  573 

'    SUSStt   379.293 

iJIwYwk                             r'lIIII"   4,699.027 

Nonf)  c*r5rrMv;///.::r:i;r.iiiii"ii   ^*  m  ' 

North, DtkoCir  _....*.,.——;«————-.-———""""—-  _  ii^'^A 

\  oW*hoa«^.:.  ,   ^  m 

^SlS^winii::^^^  3.37i:«o 

.RhodtisUnd   Z*{.gO 

South  CtrdinJl   ISiA'cS 

•  South  OitotI  V 1150'600 

-    yZ!^  '  I    I  "1   160,576 

vSSS?    1,568,684 

S2tv&;'  * — :::::::::   552  m 

SSiSn  ::::::::::::: 2, 512  615 

pSSSVii^:::::::::::::::.::::::::::::::::::   %m 

Am»rfc«n  S«moi   -   l\m 

Truit  ttfrrtod«V"r-^r^   

ViriinliUnd$  ^4    , 

NorihOfn  MiriintJ  ^  -  

I     Tbtll  v-^   :   67,530.«9 


19.l5n- 

19.99 

27.  a 

25.33 

19.81 

25.26 

24.64 

19.16 

26 

23 

20 

19.84 

23.6 

19.15 

19.53 

22.76 

19.15^ 

21  ■  ^ 

19.81 

21.5 

33.8^ 

21,6rV 

29.97  ^ 

19.82 

27 

2U3 

2a45 

20.58  . 

213 

21.5 

26 

23.8 

19.15  .... 

24.27 

19.16 

25.24 

21.54 

21.5 

21 

19.46 
21 

33.33 
20 

an 

40.3 
19.3 
.25.5 
19.52  , 
22.19 
40.08 
20 
20 
32.2 
19.15 
20,^7 
38  . 
27.7 


'7o:or 

.  63.6 

40l9 

45.0 

42.2  ' 

31.0 

30.0 
-  0 

75.0 

69.0 

45.0 

53.2 
'  0  ■ 

9.0 

44 

27 

74 

65 

20 

29 

75.0 
-16.4 

11.0 
3  . 

90 

12 

20.0 
100.0 
0 

63.0 
39.0 
.60.0 


92.0 
10.0 
35.0 
15.0 
50.0 
0 

24.0 
87.0 
12.0 
50.0 
30.0 
55.0 
60.0 
15.0 

0.0 
38.0 
62.0 
10.0 
75.0 
100.0 
71.0 

0 

100.0 
30.0 


22.61 


4  ^    '  Ji 
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(I2)t  03X  AMD  114)  OF  THE  JJDP  ACT    "  •  • 


cattdto  Met, 

^3(m}  (12), 

Action   MOE  amount  MOE  porcont  (!3Xtnd(l4) 


 :  ;  *  

<Arkinstt:..   aI....  2,031 

^SSfcfto.^  :   2a  474 

— Calofido^:.:-,.   2,410 

'Commtiait,,.-*.-.:   2,930 

Mtwort —   571 

OtoWctof  Colwnblt..:  t   661 

iCWt.........   .  >,936 

QMfH$:.....:.  -  4,g7 

Idtiio...   ,   827 

llSlnob.  r.  10,516 

IndiMi..-.   5,ffi5 

*  Iowa...:  ,   2,726 

..iSSi.:  :..<c...^...:   Iig.. 

KottiiUy   •  3,267 

,  UultUM  9-     ,  3,6W 

ffWno   1,040 

.  NUrykmJ  *  :   3,892 

MassKhusttts   5,424 

HkHitW-l.— ,  :  -~.   8.574 

Minimota   3,745 

aissittippr.  ^   2.257 

iwufl..-.,  

NtbfMU".\"I.*III"".l"lII"."'.".".'.l*.'.-^  J 

Nmdt  ^   g2 

NowHampshift  ^  -   ,  Si 

NtwJariey   6,W3 

NtwMcUco  ^   1,145 

NMtfYork  —.   16,779 

North  Carolina  -   5,180 

North  Daliflta   634 

ONo   10,019 

OMahOMB  ^.   2,  $59 

OfOg«..../.   2,256 

Ponwyfvaflta   11,047 

RbodtltUnd.  ;   ^903 

South  Cirollfla...-^   2. 717 

South  Dakota   670 

Tannaisao   ♦.037 

Toxa$  :   H»9?J 

Utah   1,214 

Vofwont   ,  iiJ 

Viffiiiia   },  788 

Washlnctoft   3,466 

ISat:-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

TfttJttwrHofkf  If   }45 

Virtln  islands   ^^116 

NofViWo  Marianas  --  64,000 

Total.:   207,162.000 


7l,J02 
494, 826 

o^9a2^ 
879,000' 
115,188 
216.503 
'2,625,790 
970,130 
165,000 
158,370 
*s  2, 619, 816 
1 1,242,354 
^733,<)65 
420,343 
625,630 
146,088 
206,891 
963,454 
1.055,836 
S2, 362. 850 
*964.656 
S645.164 
914,302 
153.503 
S306,072 
164,228 
157.769  * 
1.873,975 
274,456 
3.272.000 
1, 142,837 
143,284 
«2, 787.350 
509,703 
432,024 
3,055,217 
176,085 
s  665, 319 
131. 


.^,042, 


,392,204 
320,098 
91.537 
1.139,597 
677, 128 
442,605 
941,724 
88,278 
955.526 
24,637 
66,004 
s  192. 235 
70.000 

>i;ooo 


43.567.402 


19.15  _  

70.0 

91  C 

90*  V 

OA  9ft 

Ov.W  " 

20:6 

'MX 

JU 

V)  0 

10  IS 

.  Q 

91  1 

83.0 

23 

18.0 

9fl 
Cv 

15.0 

19  19 

6ao 

19*  15 

35.ft 

i<f<19 

15  0 

19  83 

15.0 

jCIi  id 

58!o 

19«  19 

79.0 

19  15 

17]  Q 

17 
<U«  If 

25' 0 

10  M 

21!  0 

75!  0 

19«  W 

20' 0 

20 

ii!o 

^25 

15!  0 

19  15 

10' 0 

on  17 

1/ 

9*0 

£m»  do 

15,0 

^•90 

iflO  n 

lUV*  V 

19  8 

1Q  99 

31*0 

27  23 

29*  0 

9?  07 

97  0 

10  Ifl 
19. 4g 

«  72  "9 

99 

.    10'  n 

^    19.  U 

22.6 

lao 

21.8 

65.0 

19.17 

12.0 

19.  IS 

13.2 

22 

35.0 

19.5 

19.15 

??:S 

19.7 

11.0 

20 

18.0 

19195 

29.0 

26.44 

32.0- 

19115 

—  40.0 

20.9 

15.0 

19.53 

0 

20.38 

37.0 

21.56 

39.0 

21.6 

39.0 

22 

26.0 

19.15 

30.8 

46.7 

2a  22 

-  % 

37 

0 

12.5 

0 

21.03  

I  NormatkM  not  tvallabia  within  OJJOP.  SpacW  condition  apoilad  to  pL  D  award  and  State  ^ISP^^Si'Si!^. 
'  Thisa  fiiMras  wart  basad  upon  a  mt.'dt  hithar  aUocation  of  pi  6  funds  than  was  tvtntuaily  ap'  .ovad  by  tha  Prtsidont  s 
b«d|«tArtvisad}owtrfifuraistobosttbmmadlathaftaarrir^  ^ 
t  Jtftn^  has  baan  Irtformad  that  amount  ii  unsatisfactory.  Expact  ravM  Oata  In  tha  naar  futura. 
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QuetiiOH  24,  Pl^aseiJOTide  for^he  New-Prlde^.Youth. Advocacy,  and  Alternative 
Eduution  Programs  thedates  that  guidelines  were: 

'  (a)  Submitted  by  OJJDP  for  Internal  clearance  and  the.  dates  which 
•    cleftrance  and  the  dates  such  clearance  was  completed ; 

(b)  Submitted  by  OJJDP  to  the  LEAA  AdminUtrator;  and 

(c)  Published  by  LEAA  in  the.  Federal  Register, 

The  following  are  the  requested  dates :  ^ 


Entirtd  In      Entirtd  in 
Intirnal  nternil 
^unm  durincf 


To  LEAA  Publishldin 
Adminis-  Ftdirtl 
tfttion  Rnl^r 


N^M^  ,   Feb.  9,1979  Apr,  25, 1979  luni  20. 1979  Jbly 

?^Tt^  aJ!;;^;" F5&261979  Junil5  l973  Oct,    1,1979  Oct  12.1979 


Question  23.  As  you  know,  the  states  received  a  Children-in-Custody  supple-^ 
ment  in  197&  Please  provide  a  state-by-state  allocation  of  these  funds,  indicat- 
ing amounts  and  projects  obligated  to  date,  ^,  ,    *»  ^  i„ 

Response.  A  total  of  $10,133,000  was  made  available^o  states  participating  in 
the  JJDP  Act  as  a  supplement  to  their  fiscal  year  W8  Yormula  Grant,  A  break- 
down of  that  amount  is  attached.  These  funds  lost  their  identity  as  soon  as  they 
were  accepted  by  the  state  planning  agencies.  They  became  part  of  the  over-^l 
fiscal  year  1979  Formula  Grant,  As  they  did  lose  their  idenUty  we  cannot  specifi- 
cally idenUfy  either  how  much  of  the  supplemented  funds  liave  been  obligated  or 
for^hat  specific  purposes.  The  total  amount  of  fiscal  year  1978  Formula  funds 
obligated  is  found  as  Attachment  No*  2, 


Pircint  of 


Shan  of  I 
410.133.000 


Shire  of 


-AUblca   1.792  $182,000 

Alaska  -   .203  21.000 

Arizona   I' 130  U5,000 

Arkanm".  j   I' 017  103.000 

California   9-677  5§1.999 

Cokl.^    1.222  124.000 

CorinicUcotl."™!   l.*2?  M«'nS 

.Oalawirt  >  <28l  J^ySz 

District  of  Columbia   .  305  31,  OW 

Rorlda   J.  564  361,000 

Gaoriia  X   2.487  ^^'SH 

Hawili   .J30  il'nnn" 

Idaho.. r^MM 

lUiflols.-:   5.^  Ig.MO 

Indian!   2. 608  i&nnn 

Iowa*.  -  rsS  MM 

Kantts   }.0»  104,000 

Kantueky   I.M7  167.000 

touslana......   2.007  mooc 

MaiyUnd   I.J61  Ig.OOO 

Massachil«^.-..-.V-   2.640  268,000 

lllchliail   4.M2  465.000 

Mississippi   HSi  77?'S8 

missourl....'.   2.196  223,000 

Montana  374  38,  WO 

Nabraska— 

Ntvada..  -  


NawHimpshIre  -             0.393  $40,000 

NiwJirsiy  -              3.377  342.000 

NiwMtxira                           ,'62?  #§I'SS 

Krm,te--:::::::-::::    i:sH  i:^! 

8?g::^!^!^::::::::::::::: 

gSiSS'"* :::::::::::::: vm jo5;6oo 

Rhodi  lilind                           .418  .  «.000 

South  Cirollna                        l-^O  146,000 

South  Oikota  %n"nftn 

TannossM                           HJJ  200.000 

Til*.                                    6.U9  620,000 

utS!::::::::::..:  n?  "og 

Varmont  

Virilnia                               f346  231000 

Wishlniton                           1-6M  Ig.OOO 

Wastvrriinia                           «?36  85.000 

Wisconsin                              2.247  228.000 

VM mM 

AmirJcanSimoa  024  2,000 

Guam  — i  

Trust  Tirrltorlts                       mx  iOOO 

VIriln  Islands                          ^wf  COOC 

Northarn  Marianas   ••'"'r^ 


QueMtion  26.  It  has  been  reported  that  several  states  have  not  subjnRted  fiscal^ 
year  1980  plans.  Please  explain  to  the  Committeee  what  the  current  policy  is  in 
terms  of  termination  of  funds  in  such  instances, 

.  &on8e.  Only  one  of  the  states  .participating  in  the  JJDP  Act  bas  not  sub- 
mitted a  1980  plan.  OHis  state  has  had  a  problem  in  balancing  the  tm  of  faei- 
Utles  needed  to  maximize  the  DSO  and  separation  requirements  of  the  Act  The 


■\ 
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«  plan  is  now  undergoing  final  revisions  and.  will  be  on'^lts  way  to  OJJDP  within 
tho  next jtwo  weeks.  .     ,    .      '  ^ 

There  has  not  been  a  specific  termination  policy  developed  tor  states  tnat  may 
need  additional  time  to  prepare  appropriate  and  adequate  plans. 
^States  failing  to  submit  their  plans  on  the  due  date  are  contacted  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  late  submission  and  to  set  a  date  when  the  plan  will  be  submitted. 
In  any  cas^,  ^^ate  failing  to  submit^  J JDi*  comprehensive  plan  and  application 
for  a  particular  fiscalj^ear  funding  will  be  uoUfied  through  normal  channels  and 
procedures  that  their  formula  grants  funds  will  be  reverted  to  Special  Emphasis 
-torTcprogramming  prior-to-the^^d  of-  that  flscal^ear  in-order,  toJnsure  that 
carryover  of  formula  funds  will  not  occur*^  ^  , 

Queatibh  «7;  Is  It  true  that  all  requests  for  technical  assistance  from  OJJDP 
must  be  submitted  to  the  SP-A!  in  question?  ^ 

Response.  This  is  an  Incorrect  statement  There  is  no  requirement  tbat  tech- 
nical assistance  reguests,jto  QJJDP  go  through  the  SPA.  The  present  role  of  the 
SPAs  In  technical  assistance  Is  to  review  and  coordinate  needs  which  are  being 
•  submitted  by  that  state  and  to  decide  whether  to  respond  to  It  in-state  or  submit 
It  to  OJJDP,  This  happens  to  varying  degrees  across  the  states.  Rarely,  however, 
da  SPAs  refrain  from  forwarding  requests  to  OJJDP.  When  we  attempt  to  keen 
the  SPA  apprised  of  technical  assistance  needs  from  their  states  which  are  sub- 
mitted directly  to  OJJDP,  we  do  not  require  that  TA  requests  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  SPA  nor  do  we  reject.them  if  they  are  not 

Question  28,  I^lease  explain  whether  LBAA  or  OJJDP  may  exercise  the  final 
decision  in  terms  of  termination  of  formula  grants.  AddlUpjially,  please-provide 
any  other  limitation  onJhe^auUw)rlty-of  OJJDP^n  the  Instance  of  the  formula 
grants.-  — — ' — ' 

Response.  Th^  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Administrator,  OJJDP,  Is  I 
1310.40B.  Issued  January  4,  1978..That  Instruction  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of'OJJDPto: 

"Approve,  award,  administer,  modify,  extend,  terminate,  monitor  and  evaluate 
grants  within  program  areas  of  assigned  responsibility  and  to  reject  or  deny 
grant  applications  submitted  to  LEAA  within  assigned  programs ..." 

The  delegation  specifically  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  OJJPP  to  reject 
or  deny  formula  grant  applications,  to  approve  and  award  formula  grants,  and 
to  modify  or  extend  awards  within  specified  parameters.  In  addition,  the  OJJDP 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  approve  the  nsc  of  formula  grant  funds  as  match 
for  other  Federal  programs  and  for  construction  of  Innovative  community-based 
facilities. 

Finally.  LEAA  Instruction  I  4030.1,  August  8, 1^8,  authorizes  the  termination 
of  individual  grant  awards  by  oflice  heads.  This  Instruction  applies  to  Juvenile 
justice  formula  grants  as  well  as  to  categorical  or  project  grant  awards.  How^ 
ever,  because  of  the  Impact  of  a  formula  grant  termination,  consultation  with 
and  concurrence  by  the  Admlnlstrapr  of  LEAA  would  generally  precede  a  notice 
to  terminate  a  formula  grant  award. 

Question  29,  What  happened  to  the  OJJDP  Chlldren-ln-Custody,  Part  II.  pro- 
gram approved  by  James  Gregg,  designed  to  provide  Incentive  grants  to  assist 
with  compliance  of  secUons  223^a)  (12)  and  (13)?  (See  Federal  Register, 
7-27-78).  1 

Answer.  The  Federal  Register  of  July  7. 1978  concerned  itself  with  request  for 
public  comments  on  the  Draft  Fiscal  Year  1979  Guide  for  Discretionary  Pro- 
grams. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Discretionary  Grant  Guide  was  merely 
a  draft  placed  in  the  Federal  Register  to  solicit  comments  from  interested  parties. 
OJJDP  stated  that  it  was  their  Indention  to  provide  discretionary  funding  for 
projects  which  fall  basically  withln^the  three  following  major  program  areas: 

1.  Programs  to  aid  Deinstitutionalization  and  Separation. 

2.  Youth  Advocacy. 

3.  Unsolicited  Pilot  Projects.         '  - 

The  OJJDP  portion  of  the  draft  Discretionary  Grant  Guide  presented  only 
general  information  on  the  above  named  progmm  areas.  Specific  information  was 
not  available.  I  ^  . . ,  ^ 

Jntormation  in  the  Federal  Regisf^r  which  pertained  to  ^*rograms  to  Aid  De- 
institutionalization  and  Separation  was  sketchy  and  brief.  The  Federal  Register 
merely  Siated  that  we  were  considering  three  types  of  programs  under  the  cate- 
gory of  DeinsUtutionalizaUon  and  Separation.  These  programs  were:  State  and 
Local  Interagency  Coordination  to  Siipport  Deinstitutionalization;  Project  New 
'    .^rlde;  and  Chlldren-lc-eustody  iJternatlve  Program. 
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Ko  tpeciflc  ^ncernlng  the  Children-in«Cu8tody  Program  were  ever  developed. 
The  program  was  never  formally  developed  tor  the  following  reasons : 
 l._The_lnitial  Ch»dren-in«Custody  F^r^^^Lwas  a  jHm-competitlve  pro- 
gram. The  agency  and  the  office  adopted  a  poficy  ofbpen  competltioli  for  all 
programs.  This  poUcy  was  Inconsistent  with  the  Chlldren-ln-Custody 
Program. 

2.  The  Administrator  of  OJODP  did  not  formally  request  staff  to  proceed 
wlCh-the  further  development  of  the  Chlldren.in«Custody  program.  Although 
there  were,  some  discussions  concerning  the  development'  of  a  Chlldren-in- 
Custody  Incentive  Program,  the  discussions  never  proceeded  beyond  the 
talking  stager 


3.  Expenditure  of  fiscal  year  1978  funds  was  greater  than  anticipated, 
therefore  all  programs  contemplated  for  fiscal  year  1979  could  not  be  funded. 
Priorities  vere  ^ven^o  programs  with  developed  guidelines  i.e.  Kestitution 
•and  unsolicited  pilot  projects.  ,  ^ 

Question  SO.  A  major  OJJDP  Initiative  'Target-Youth  Violence**  was  an- 
nounced at  the  1979  mid-year  convention  of  state  and  local  criminal,  justice  Plan- 
ners. Please  provide  the  Committee  with  the  current  progress  of  this  Initiative. 

Answer.  The  Program  Guideline  for  the  Youth  Violence  National  Initiative 
was  signed  by  the  OJJDP  Administrator  on  Jklarch  18, 1980,  and  forwarded  to  the 
^*BAA  Administrator  for  signature  the  same  day.  It  should  appear  In  the  Federal 
Register  for  comment  not  later  than  March  26, 1980.  $5,289,609  has  been  allocated 
for  this  Initiative,  and  a  cooperative  agreement  and  a  contract  will  be  made  by 
September  30,  1980.  The  grantee  and  contractor  will  assist  OJJDP  In  Identifying 
successful  program  mod61s.  Contracts  for  project  implementation  will  be  made 
by  the  prime  grantee  and  contractor  after  these  models  have  been  Identified  as  a 
result  of  an  RFP  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Commerce  Business 
Dally. 

This  was  a  speech  that  discussed  the  need  for  such  an  Initiative.  Planning 
for  a  program  targeting  serious/violent  juvenile  offenders  began  In  1979  with  an 
extensive  survey  of  theoretical  and  empirical  literature  on  serious  juvenile 
crime,  and  of  programs  for  serious  juvenile  offenders.  In  light  of  the  questions 
and  Issues  raised  by  this  assessment  and  by  other  research  OJJDP  convened  a 
Special  National  Workshop  composed  of  researchers,  lawyers,  public  interest 
group  representatives  and  practitioners  to  seek  recommendations  on  objectives 
and  strategies  for  a  Research  and  Development  Program. 

The  Working  Group  Identifies  two  major  areas  of  Investigation :  (1)  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  methoijg.  for  processing  and  reintegrating  the  violent 
juvenile  offender,  and  (2)  the  prevention  of  violent  crime  by  juveniles  In  com- 
munities experiencing  a  high  iticldence  of.  serious  crime.  The  group  also  recom- 
mended that  OJJDP.  undertake  a  pubic  education  initiative  on  serlous/volent 
juvenile CTlme.  ^  >   ^«  ^       j       *i « 

OJJDP*  h85  developed  plans  for  a  two  part  R&D  program  focused  on  the 
violent  juvenile  offender  and  violent  juvenile  crime. 

The  major  objectives  of  Part  Qne  are: 

-(1)  To  test  program  models  for  treatment^  and  relntergratlon  jnat  are 
-     -designed  to  reduce  violent  crimes  committed  by  youth  on  the  program. 

(2)  To  test  strategies  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system'  to  handle  violent  offenders  fairly,  efficiently  and  effect  vely. 

The  major  objectve  of  Part  Two  Is  to  identify  promising  community  group 
prevention  mwiels  and  test  these  In  selected  jurisdictions.  u,«  u  ^  i  « 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  program  announcement  will  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  around  May  1.  lOSO.  The  recommendations  concerning  public 
education  Is  being  Implemented  under  the  NIJJDP  training  and  Information 
dissemination  program.  ,     ,  ^  i  i  *.   *i  i 

QucJiUon  SL  Under  the  1977  Amendments,  planning  and  administration  funds 
were  cut  by  50  percent  to  7%  percent  of  the  State  allotment  effective  October  l. 
1978  Please  Provide  a  8tate-by«state  allocation  for  such  funds  for  fiscal  year 
— 1979-aird-formrformuia  grants  approved  to  date  In  fiscal  year  1980. 

In  fiscal  year  1979  each  of  the  51  participating  States  used  7%  percent  of 
the  Formula  Grants  (listed  hereon)  for  planning  and  administration  and  pro- 
vided the  dollar-for-dollar  match.  ^  *i    .    ^        t:*  1 

All  of  the  1980  awards  made  to  date  also  used  7%  percent  of  the  Formula 
Grant  awards  tor  planning  and  administration  with,  a  dollar-for-doUar  matcli. 
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1971 


IMO 


1971 


 aiOl.000  U,10L000 

Alaska.....   225.000  ^.000 

Amwia.    701.000       70}.  000 

ArfcMsat:    616,000      624.  coo 

Callfocflla  .   5.949,000  6.013.000 

Celando   755.000  Tg.OOO 

CottMCticut^    i^SSS  SI'SSS 

Odawtra    225.000  225,0C 

District 01  Columbia.   ,.Hf*S2S  -»?S'Sffi 

'FlOfMa...    2.165.000  ^  2,142,000 

cZf|la..L~:    tsw  000  "  1.533.000 

-^waiinrzr:^.^,..    mM^ 

Idaho,;    262,000  272.000 

IMinoi*.:...-  :   3,255.000-  3,234.000 

ImHana..:..,......-...-...-  tgf.^-  ^^g3,'S0O 

lowa..:..^-   S25,000  820,000 

Kansas  •   635.000  '  6i5.0Q0 

KMtucky  -  .   l.Ol  1.000  1,014.000 

.uS2ai«.    1  239.000  1.259.000 

SSSI!?!  :   313^000^  .  316,000 

MaryiMd.   1, 19?  000   *  1,169,000 

SSaSiusrtb.:::.  :.  i  5«3ooo  rmooo 

MicMttn    2.753.000  2.730.000 

Mimt^   1.173,000  1.161,000 

misiisslBpl   770.000  782,000 

mSowL.J.   1.333  000  1.328.000 

Koum.:!:.::::::.   227:000  228,000 

Nabraska  

Hmda...:  ::  


NawHampshira  ,t».000  -  J245.O0O 

KowJarsay  ,   2,0U,000  2.2S'SS 

NawYork   4.919,000  -  4.839.000 

Nofth  Carolina   1.588,000-^  l;593.000 

North  Dakota  v;Vrsss----5-s£-si 

Olilo....-..-  :   3,114,000  3,086,00a 

Oklahoma..   5js-;UK---— 

Oraion  —     644,j000  653.000 

PanwylvanU. —  3,M1.000  3.144,000 

>  Rhoda  Island  —     252,000  gl.OOO 

South  Caioltttt....  — 88lrOOO  885;00a- 

South  Dakota  r^-^v^z;rJUKV--';-5rs^yK 

Tannassaa  1»2!'SS  l«il2'2S 

-Taxas...-::^.r..^.™-..-:.  3,797,000  — 3.892.000- 

Utah.:.:......    430.000  452.000 

Varmofltl.1  :   225.000  225.000 

VlriinU.  .:  :  •  1.434  000  1.U3.000 

Wwhlnito^:.-..:   J  O20^fiOO  1.026.000 

wSviTSnU..:..   5^  000      '  525,000- 

Wiseowin;   1.355.000  1.350.000 

p&Rfa::::::::::::::::::"!.'^^ 

Amarlcan  Samoa   56,250  56.250 

Guam   16.250  56.250 

Trust  tarr  itorlts   5^  250  59. 000 

Virjin  Islands  ;  i..  56,250  56.250 

Northern  Marianw.:   56.250  56.250 

Total   61.630,250  61,620.000 


Formula  awarcUfuot  approved  to  date.  '  ^^^^  - 

Question  S2.  Please  provide  the  foUowliig  infonnatipn  as  of  May  1,  1079  for 
each  0 J JDP-BiYlsion -   -  '  -  ^vr^v 

(a)  llie  neme,  number  and  amount  of  each  grant,  cooperatiV<^agreement 
or  contract : 

(1)  awarded;  ^\ 

(2)  awaiting  LBAA  Administrator  approval;        2^  .  L 

(3)  pending  with  the  LBAA  Grant  and  Contract  Action  Boards  and, 

(4)  forwarded  to  t)xe  LEAA  Office  of  Comptroller  by  OJJDP. 


Applicant  and  projict  title 


Awarded 


Number 


Funds 


Applications  In  proc*ts  on  May  1,  1979:    ,  . 
*   COSSMHO,  WasWniton.  O.C^  National  Hispanic 
Proiact  '  ' 
Pfoiact  Hatvy-Cantral  City.  Inc..  PGP  Intervention.... 
Cantor  for  Human  Sarvicas.  National  School  Resource 

—        Network.   —  — ^ 

Joint  Canter  for  Community  Studies.  Reduction  of  Cant 

Violanca  in  Schools.       ,      ,  , 
National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers,  Juvenile  . 

Justica  Advocacy  Project  ^      v  .  ^ 

Youth  Identity  Pfoiram,  Inc.  Surrofata  Family  Prelect. 
The  Wiltwyck  School,  New  York,  Community  Alterna- 

Uvas  for  Youth. 
Bif  Brothers/Sic  Sistirs  of  America,  Affiliated  Aiency  , 

RMaoud^oux'Triba,  South  DakoU.  Youth  Diversion 

Procram.  <s 
LaaiM  to  Improve  the  Community,  Family  tnd  Youth 

Counsalini  Sarvicas. 

 ^  Total.   

Applications  pandinf  reiection:     ,  „  ^  ^    ,  , 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Youth  Services,  Ju*  , 

venile  Restitution  Proiram. 
Colorado  District  Attorney's  Council,  Youth  Restttutuon 
Profjam. 

City  of  Albuquerque.  Pnr  Oounselini.  !   -r-z'-JLC' 

Dallas  County  Community  Action,  Endanterad  Youth. 
Protranu 


Oct  1 


9^029^4-OC-JJ 

(613,418 

9-013(^A-JJ 

299,644 

.  9-0100-2-OC-JJ 

2,199.912 

,»-2l4(hl-CA-JJ 

439,602 

WI377-6-NY-JJ 

253.671 

WI3iS-l-NY-JJ 

277,260 

WI314-^NY-JJ 

455,769 

9-0090-a-?A-JJ 

266,029 

S-216$-5-S0-0F* 

211,372 

»^17-4*1UJJ 

268,607 

6, 52/,  880^ 

^-^igos-o-sc-jj 

390,982 

S-2082-7-CO-JJ 

263,745 

9-032S-0-NM.JJ 

51,223 

9-0351-2-.TX-JJ 

178.040 
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.Question  52.  Please  provide  the  following  InfoiTnation  as  of  May  1,  1979  for 
each  O J JDP  Division ; 

a;  ^nie  name,  number  and  amount  of  each  grant,  cooperative  agreement  or 

contract  Tor  the  Formula  QrauU  and  TA  Division^  '  " 

Awarded:     '    ;      —     '  •  '         .  ^ 

T»-JA-AX-00aS— University  of  lUinois-Champaign-yrbana  DSO 
'    Data  Verification.  ' 
7^a-AX-0003— National  Center  on  Institutional  AltemaUves, 
Inc.  JuvenUe  Alternatives^  Correctional;  iTjreatment  System 
Awarded  January  1,  1979~-.PerIod  to  June  30,  19eO-.$l,186.C19. 

 Ift=JS:fAXd5eiJ5=L^^  <Childten^nc^CAX-IiegaL 

Services  for  Children.  Awarded  July  12,  1979— Period  to  July  8, 

196^^=9263,0941   _     1     ^  ^ 

7»-JS-AX-<)027— Youth  Network  Council,  Inc.  Illinois  Collaboration 
on  Youth.  Awarded  July  30,  1979— Period  August  1,  1979  to 
July  31rl980-T|470,211.  •  ^ 

79-  DF~AX-0071-— Office  of  the  Governor— New  Hampshire  Compre- 
'  henslve  OflSce  of  Children  and-  Youth.  Awarded  June  1,  1979— 

Period  July  1, 1979  to  June  30. 1960-^286,000. 

80-  JA-AX-OOOl— Legis  IPIfty/Center  for  Legislative  Improvement, 
Legislative  Technical  Assistance  Project— Awarded  November  27, 
1979— Period  December  1,  1979  to  November  30.  1980-^114,996. 

80-^A-AX-0003— Unlverslfy  of  lUlnois,  Urbana  Separation  <>f  Juve- 
-  nile/Adult  OiDfenders.  Awarded  February  29,  1960— Period  Feb- 
■   ruary  14, 1980  to  July  30, 1960— 170,000. 

8O-J8-AX-O007— National  Youth  Workers  Alliance,  4th  Annual  Na- 
tional Youth  Workers  Conference.  Awarded  February  28,  1980— 
Period  March  1, 1980  to  August.Sl.  1980^63,000. 
AvmltingLBAAAdmlnUtrator's approval: None.     ^  ^    „  ^, 
Pending  with  LBAA  grant.and  contract  action  boards  Application— Unlvefsity 
of  Notre  Dame  Support  of  Advocacy  Programs.  Period— $300,000. 

Aw)licatloQ— Project  New  Pride,  Inc.  Otechnical  Assistance  to  10  Replication 
Projecta  Period-1500,000.  .  „ 

Forwarded  to  LBAA  Office^f  the  ComptroUer  by  O JJDP :  None. 
0  32.  Please  provide  the  following  information  as  of  May  1,  1979  for  each 

OJJDP  Dlvlsloa:  .        .  ^1 

(a)  The  name,  number  and  amount  of  each  grant,  cooperative  agreement 

or  contract : 

(1)  awarded;  1 

(2)  awaiting  LEAA  administrator  approval ;  '     .     «     ^  ^ 

(3)  pending  with  the  LEAA  Grant  and  Contract  Action  Board;  and 

(4)  torwarded  to  the  LEAA  office  of  Comptroller  by  OJJDP. 
AiiHtHonnilVt^  provide  the  date  and,amAuutJ>Leacli-flnaLAward-and^the.jtype 


"ffuSarfor  all  Induded^ntB  and  contracts.  ^  ,  ^   ^    ,        ^  tm^mu^i^ 
79-JN-AX-0019-Depertment  of  Mental  Health,  Development  Di^billtles 
(Transition  to  Junior  High  and  the  Deviance  Process).  Amount:  ^7,327; 
Awarded :  June  28, 1979,  July  1. 1979.  June  30, 1980.  ^        .     «  „ 

.79-JN-AX-O020— American  Institutes  for  Research  (Continuing  Follow-up 
Study  to  the  DDIS  Program  Evaluation).  Amount:  $26,434;  Awarded:  June 
1979,  July  1,1979;  April  1,1980.  ,^  . 

7^N-AX-O021— Blaekstone  Institute  (Continuing  of  Community  Agenei^; 
Response  to  Delinquent  Youth).  Amount:  $136,708;  Awarded:  July  26.  1979, 

^"m^-lSc^C^!^  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee  (Teenager's  Attitudes 

^  Towards  Rape).  Amoimt:  $177,700;  Awarded:  August  7, 1979,  September  1, 1979. 

^^^j^iO^l^-President,' FeUows  of  Harvard  CJoUege  (Secure  Care^Com- 
munity^Btse  Correctional  System:  CJonfliet  in  Disposition).  Amount:  $192,777; 
Awarded :  August  9, 1079 ;  August  1, 1979.  Jug  31, 1980. 

79-JN-AX-0024— AM)lra,  Incorporated  of  Pennsylvania  (Choice  of  Non-DeUn* 
quent  Careers).  Amount:  $162,980;  Avearded :  August 27, 1979,  September  1, 1979, 

^  «S^A^S2&-instltute  of  Judicial  AdministratKm  (Juvenile  Justice  Stand- 
ards PtoJect-^Revlsions).  Amount:  $142,190;  Awarded:  August 27, 1979.  April  1. 

^^T^lMJ-^^K^^Universlty  of  Georgia  (Evaluation  Deinstitutionalization  of 
O  tatus  Offenders:  Pima  CJounty).  Amount:  $284ao&;  Awarded:  August •2a  1979;, 
Jreptewberl,  J979,  JUifust 1980.. 
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.     /  '       ,  ^ 

79-JN-AX-O02T— National  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice  (CJomparative  Analysis 
of  Jnvenile  and  F  onlly  Codes). .Amount:  $58»075;  Awarded .  September  4,  1970, 
^   -September  iri979,  August  31, 1960. 

 79^y?.VX-002S— Institute  of  Policy  Analysis  (Assess  iDiplementation,  Impact, . 

Juvenile  Justice  Legislation,  Related  Programs).  Amount:  ^299,927;  Awarded: 
September  12, 1979,  September  4, 1979,  March  3, 1981. 

79-JN-AX-0029— The  URSA  Institute  (Juvenile  Parole  Research  Project). 
Amount:  $199,985:  Awarded:  September  24^  1979,  Ootobei  1. 1979,  March 31, 1981. 

79-JN-AX-O030— University  of  Michigan  (Female  Delinquency  Multi-Level 
Analysis).  Amount :  |135,352 ;  A\>'arded :  September  27,  lt79,  Septeniber  24,  1979, 
•  September  8Q>J19«)  ^  

79-JN-AX-OOdl— ^^i^clfic  institute  for  Reseahih,  Evaluation  (Evaluation  of 
DenverrProject  Kew  rride  Replication  Program),  Amount;  ^299,945;  Awarded; 
September  29, 1979,  September  30, 1979,  September  29, 1980.  ! 

.  79-JN-AX-0032— University  City  Science  Center  (EvaluaUon  of  Philadelphia 
Child  Advocacy  Unit ) .  Amount :  |74,882 ;  AWarded :  September  30, 1979,  October  1, 
1979,  May  80, 1980. 

79-JX-AX-0033— Boston  College  Law  School  (The  Children's  Hearings  In 
Scotland).  Amount:  $44^249;  Award:  September  30,  1979,  November  2,  1979, 
April  SO,  1980. 

79-JX-AXdW34— University  of  Denver  (A  Study  of  Juveniles  In  a  Suburban 
Court).  Amount:  $298,947;  Awarded:  September  30,  1979,  January  1,  1979,  De- 
cember  30, 1981.. 

79-JX-AX-0635--Coalltlon  of  Indian  Contl  School  Boards  (American  Indian 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Research  Project).  Amount:  $367,17^;  Awarded:  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979,  January  1, 1979,  June  30, 1981. 

79-JX-AX-003a— Social  Science  Education  Consortium,  lac.  (Evaluation. of  ... 
Law.Related  P:ducatlon  Programs).  Amount;  $386,395;  Awarded:  September  30, 

1979,  October  1, 1979,  September  80, 1980.  

 Contra-cr#7=EEXX=TO3^7: 

Contractor :  Aspen  Systems  Corporation.  ^ 

Title :  Contract  Modification  for  Enhanced  National  Criminal  Justice  Refer- 
ence Service  Juvenile  Justice  Capability. 
^   Amount:  $236,277.' 

Awarded :  August  14, 1979. 

Period: 

79-  JX-AX-O000(S'-l)— Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  (National  Evaluation  of 
Juvenile  Restitution  Projects).  Amount:  $6i9,998;  Awarded:  December  29, 1980, 
January  29, 1979,  December  30, 1960. 

78-JN-AX-0016— Social  Action  Research  Center  (Umbrella  Evaluation  for  the 
Schools  Initiative:  Phase  II)  .Amount:  $435,000;  Awarded r  February  21,  1980, 

April  19, 1978,  January  15, 19^.  "  

 7S=JS==XK^17^^^^^^S&fXoneLl  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges 

(Juvenile  Information  System  Requirements  Analysis  (JISRA)  Phase  III). 
Aitount:  $196,309;  Awarded:  February  14,  1980,  June^9..1978,  August 31,  1980. 

SO-JX-AX-0001— New  England  Medlcal  Center  Hospital  (Sexually  Exploited 
Children:  Research,  Development  Project).  Amount:  $23ft25^;  Awarded:  Octo- 
ber 19. 1979,  November  1, 1979,  September  20, 1960.  i 

80-  JX-AX-O0O2— National  Urban  league.  Incorporated  (Study:  School  Dis- 
cipline— Involvement  in  Juvenile  Justice  System).  Amount:  $252,688,  Awarded; 

-  December  17,  1979.  January  1, 1980,  December  31, 1981. 

C.33.  Please  provide  an  update  of  the  ''Categorical  Grants  of  OJJDP"  printout. 
Including  all  of  fiscal  year  1979  and  all  awards  as  March  1, 1980. 
Please  see  attached. 

Question  35,  Please  provide  a  history  of  the  OJJDP  administrative  budget  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  total  LEAA  administrative  budget 

Response.  The  OJJDP  administrative  budget  compares  to  the  total  LEAA 
administrative  hudget  as  followH: 


,LEAA 

OJJDP*  ,P«c«ntof  l£AA 

$21. 500.000 

164,600  0.03 
1.190.000       ,  4 

30J92.G00 

Wl  

25.8$4,000 

1,289,800  5 
1.635,000  ' 

24,792.000 

1.622.000          t  6.5 

O      1  Excludes  printing.  piyroU.  spK«.  penalty  nuil.  til*phdQSS  tnd  oth«r  ovtrhMd  costs  which  art  charftd  to  tht  LEAA 
IndiractKCoynt  — • 


OMikofi  37.  FlMM  pfbride  tU  memoranda  relevant  to  the  Implementation  of 
tte.MQK^-Mqaifenent  for  fland  year  1980:axid  1981  and  to.the  devdoiunent  of 
MOB  i^rdlnf  all  ofOJABS  for  llacal  3rearl982i:Indicate  tbe  amounts  InTolved 
by  catcffonr  (BJ^^NU,  Bfanagement  and  Operations^  etc:) 

Jpdicate  the  Mle  of  OJJDP  in  the  MBO  ptoceea  and  allocation  and  monitoring 
of  these  fonds/  Addihonally,  provide  an  explanation  of  the  ?5  million  desisnated 
.MOB  tmder  tSe  new  part. B  5unds;as  indi«  H'<>^th«  December  1»79 

laaaafesbent  lurlefii.'.  -if  '  i 

'Sendnse^  ^LBAA  has  no  written  pdicjr/bn  MOB  rdated  to  implementation  of 

tliri^Alf»flscaljLM^^ 

''"^SaagrantsiOTj^SEJ^  —-7~^^^^'~771^1^^ 
ThiSe  regnUtions  were  published  for  iommen^  in,the  Januaryj4, 1980,  Feder^ 
Be^ster,  and  are  currently  being  finalised;  The  proposed  lanfuage  U  attached 
as  Jt  pertidns  to  MOB.  In  liriet  the  draft  regulations  .reqiilre  that  states  must 
«Kpeod  at  least  lW5.perceat  of  their  total  annual  Part  D  aUocation  under  the 
J8IA  for  juTcnUe  justice  and  deUhquency  prevention  r^ted  prog^m  a]^  proJ: 
ects.  Tlie  draft:r^uUtions  Indicate  that  MO 

brogiws  lOr  juveniles  convicted  of  criminal  .offenses  or  adJudlcai^1JdelinQuent 
onm  basU  of  an  act  which  would  be  a  criminal  offense  If  committed  by  m  adult 
The  flnia  ifgWatibns  wiU  further  cUrify  and  operatiomaite  this 
to^tlng^t  at  least  OO  per^^  aU  MOB  funds  be  devoted  to  service  for 
jIvenUes' convicted  of  criminal  offenses  or  adjudicated  deUnquent  on  the  basis  of 
aS/acf^hich  woSd  be  a  criminal  offense  If  committed  by  an  adult  The  draft 
^ffitioM  fuK  Includ^^  criteria  for.prorating  portions  of  programs 

J2S2d^S^^^  criteria  requires  that  the  P~«ti?^«„<>;,)^^ 

for  IWB  purposes  should  be  based,  at  a  minimum,  on  an  denUflcaUon  of  specific. 
/SrS^J^^SS^  benefit  a  JuvenUe  population  pr^em 

^  "^ThSfto^  Report,  issued  In  July  1879.  details  the  agwicy^s  pro- 

"  cfess^fofdeteSS  the  MOB^evel  and  Indudee  the  Prowt^n  criteri^  whkh 
hi?e^6w  b^S^       into  r^laUoiuL  A  copy  of  th^^^ 

^^rL^miA  ddes  not  require  Oiat  MOB  be  appUed  on  a  bidget^tegory  or  organl- 
either  Mb  reoulrement  Section  1002  of  the  J8IA,  appll^  to  aU 


initial  year  of  award  of  thwe. funds. 

.„^  -.^£y^m-the-Fedefal  Register,  voi  45.  No.  9.  Monday.  Jan.  14.  19801 

,  •  SXCnON  J?1.602-rrADEQUATB  SBABC 
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that  a  reasonable  portion  of  Part  D  xnouics  is  allocated  annually  to  each  of  these 
coifiponents  relative  to  their  percentage  of  total  State  and  local  criminal  justice 
expenditures,  unless  deviations  are  justified.  Adequate  share  does  not  mean  that 
any  particular  orlmjial  justice  component  is  entitled  to  a  f  xed  porUon  of  formula 
grant  monies.  In  determining  whether  or  not  cburts,  corrections,  police,  prosecu- 
tion and  defense  programs  have  received  an  adequate  share  of  annual  Part  u 
allocations,  LEAA  shall  consider  the  needs  and  problems  identified  by  the  States 
analysis ;  the  priorities  of  the  State  Council,  JCC  and  local  entitlements ;  previous 
and  projected  allocations  of  LEAA  formula  grant  mon^l^tq  t^e^  components 
and  the-need  to  remriy  any  past  inequities:  and  actual  or  pfojejted  investments 
of  State  and  local  or  other  Federal  resources.  State  Councils  miy  establish  suca 
regulations'as  are  necessary  and  consistent  with  this  requirement  In  order  to 
assure  oimpliance,  ^      ^    ^       1 «  _^ 

(b)  Entitlement  jurisdictions  shall  also  assure  an  adequate  share  of  Part  iJ 
monies  for  courts,  correcUons,  police,  prosecuUon  and  defense  programs.  Ade- 
quate share  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  Part  D 
monies  Is  allocated  to  each  of  these  components  relative  to  their  percentage  of 
the  entitlement's  total  criminal  justice  expenditures,  unless  deviations  aro 
'  justified* 

(c>  Subsequent  to  final  f.ppropriatlo'ns  and  at  the  time  revised  annual  fiscal 
year  budgets  are  submitte<l  to  LEAA,  State  Councils  shall  present  evidence  of 
compliance  with  this  requirement  including  the  amount  and  peicent  of  Part  D 
monies  allocated  to  each  of  these  comiwnents  compared  to  their  share  of  S^ate 
and  local  criminal  justic<^  expenditures,  with  justification  for  any  significant 
deviations  between  these  ratios.  Compliance  shall  be  determined  annuaUy. 

SECTION  31t503 — JUVENILE  JUSTICE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT  * 

Statt  '  must  expend  at  l*ast        percent  of  their  total  annual  Part  D  alloca- 
tion under  the  JSIAtor  jr/enile^ustice  and  delinquency  prevention  related  pro- 
.  grams  and  projects.  Stat^^  may  expend  more  than  this  required  minimum  at  their 
discretion.  States  mudt  assure  that  a.^  a  minimum  they  have  allocated  19.15 
percent  of  their  fonnuIa»grant  funds  for  planninj?  and  adniini strath e  activities 

^^(a)^lta\V^ou^^  must^-further  assure  that  the  minimum  19.15  percent  of 
Part  D  funds  spent  for  juvenile  jusUce  is  expended  pvimarily  for  programs  for 
juveniles  convicted  of  criminal  offenses  or  adjudicated  delinquent  on  the  basis  of 
an  act  which  would  be  a  criminal  offense  If  committed  by  an  adult  (Sec.  1002  of 

^Ibf  ^The  comprehensive  State  application  must  Nearly  identify  those  programs 
proposed  for        D  funding  whLc]j_arMiLw:hoie_oM 

jSe  and  delinquency  prevention  and  indicate  the  percent  and  amount  of^e 
total  annual  Part  D  allocation  to  be  spent  for  juvenile  justice. 

(cS  States  may  prorate  portions  of  programs  which  are  related  to  juyenUe 
instil  The  key  concept  in  reviewing  direct  service  programs  and  projects  for 
mfnfenJn^  oTefforVW  «d  be  whether  activities  to  '"nfer^^^^^ 
under  a  program  or  project  are  targeted  to  or  provide  a  specific  and  identifiable 
benefit  to  T juvenile  population.  For  other  non  seryice  programs  and  projects 
thf  test  Is  whether  there  Is  a  direct  and  Identifiable  impact  on  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  ^hus,  proration  of  projects  for  maintenance  of  effort  Purposes 
should  be  based,  at  a  minimum,  on  an  identification  of  specific,  direct  and  Identi-. 
flable  activities  which  benefit  a  juvenile  population  or  system  comjwnent  In- 
dividual States  are  free  to  use  strict  or  proration  criteria.  ,.n„inomonf 

(d)  State  Councils  in  order  to  meet  tiie  malntenuuce  of  effort  requ  re^^^^^^^ 
may  require  that  entitlement  areas  expend  a  reasonable  share  of  entitiement 
Part  Dfunds  for  juvenUe  justice  programs.  A  determination  of  a  reasonable  share 
mav  be  based  upon  tiie  proportion  iuvenile  justice  expsnditures  bear  to  Uie 
entitlement  Jurisdicticn(s).  total  criimnal  justice  expenditures  or  upon  any 
other  equitable  formula  agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the  entitiement.  ^ 

(e)  Prior  OJJDP  approval  is  necessary  for  any  reprogramming  of  PartD  funds 
out  of  juvenile  justice.  OJJDP  should  be  notified  of  any  reprogramming  tiiat  In- 
creases  Uie  maintenance  of  effort  level  for  a  specific  State. 
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Omcs  or  JtmcifUJt  Juitiot  akd  Deunqxjency  Pwrnsrioa  Law  ENroiCEUtirr 
AMiOTAJfCi:  ApkiNxrauTioN 

HACrnC9AXCS  or  nntWP  WtPOW  FOE-J^CAL  tea*  1978— PU:PA'iED^BT  OJJDP 


Section.^ (b)  of.  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellnqueney.  Prevention  Act  and 
Sectloa"520(b)  of  the  Oxnnlbus  Crime  Control  and,  Safel Streets  Act  require  that 
^ev-Admliilatratlon.  shall  matetalif:from.  the  appropriation  for  LBAA,  each 
Ascal  year;  at  least  19.16  percent  of  the  ,totar appropriations  for  the  Administra- 
tion, for  juvenile  ddinquency  programs,'?  The.  Conference- Beport  on  the  ,1977 
Amendments  to  tlie  JJDP  Act^lndicatias  that  each  Crime  Control  Act  program 
component "  or  ,  activity,  .including;  but  po t .  Ibr Ited  to, .  aU "  direct  assisUnce.^all 
cblUteralvasslatance,  and  management  an/*  -  iterations,  allocate  at  least;  19.15 
percent  of  its  resources' for  juvenile  justice   xd  delinquency  prevention  programs. 

In  order  to  assess  the  maintenance  of  effort  (MOE)  level. f or :1978,  the  pfflc^ 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  convened  a  task  forces  composed, 
of.  OJJDP,  Oflice  of  .Criminal  Justice  jPrograms,  Budget  Division  axid  Office  of 
General  Counsel  representative,  tO  determine  the  1978  MOE  level  for  LEAA. 
This  task  force  is  responsible  for  (1)  determlnihg.the  1978  MOE  for  LEAA,  (2) 
developing  criteria  for  prorating  categorical,  and.  block. grant  prograins,  that. are 
only  partially  juvenile  related  for  MOE  purposes,  and  (3)  recommending  agency- 
wide,  policy  for  ensuring  that  I-.EAA  beets  the  MOB  requirem^^ 

This  report  fulfills  the  task  force's  first  two  r^ponsibilities,  namely,  rejwrting 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  MOE  level  as  well  as  the  process  used  to  determine  this 
level.  The  task  forced  second"  responsibility,  the  development  of  criteria  for 
prorating  categorical  and  block  grant  programs  which  are  only  partially  juvenile 
related,  was  done  simultaneously  with  the  1978  MOE  and  the  criteria  were  used, 
^irWfr^orlfieieTcircuIalio     These  criteria  will.be  used  by  OJJDP  in  pro- 
raUng  (itegorical  g«mts  and /contracts  In  sribsequent  MOE  determinations  and. 
In  reviewlni  comprehensive  plans  for  de^rmining  state  MOE  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1980  (See  AtUchment  4).  The  MOE  task  force  is  now  developing  policy 
—recommendations  for  ensurlng.that  the  MOE  requirements  are  met  agency-wide. 
This  is  how  the  fiscal  year.1978  MOE  level  was  determined :. 
Fi$caltf€ar.  ms  hudget  aciiviiieM  far  toMch  a  percentage  U3a$  u$ed 

A  Uiting  of  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  activities  counted  toward  MOB  is.con-, 
tained  in  Attachment  1.  The  process  by  which  the  data  In  this  section  was  ob- 

•    tained  ls-as  follows.         '    .      .  ,  ;  ,  .v,;^ 

Management  and  Operations  figures  were  determined  by  calculating  19.{>l 
percent  of  LB^iA  management  and  operations  obligations  (excluding  OJJDPJ. 
OJJDPTmfiMC^ment  and operatlons^obligatlowrf oirfiscalTear  1978  were  then 
added  to  the  LEAA  figure  for  the  total  management  and  operations  funds  counted 
toward -MOB.  ^ 

The  figures  provided  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  Educational 
Development,  Internship  Funds  and  Section  402  training  were  furnished  by  the 
.LEAA.prbgramLofllces  that  administer  these.programs., OJJDP  queried* the- ap- 
"  "proprlate  LEAA  program  bllkies  r^^  Information  on  the  grants, 

contracts  and. interagency  agreements  which  they  made  during  fiscal  year  1978 
which  were  juvenile  related,  the  project  amount  which  impacts  juvenile  justice 
and  an  explanation  regardin^c  the  basis  foi^  their.estlmate.  (The  exphmaUon  for 
the  MOBfijEHires  on  attachment  1  which  are  asterisked  Is  contained  in  the  task 
•  force's  working  filet*)  .  , 

The  process  used  to  determine  the  Part  B  ftmds  allocated  to  juvenile  justice 
planning  and  administration  activities  was  governed  by  the  requirement  con- 
tained in  paragraph  of  LEAA  QuideUne  Manual  M  4100.1F,.  subparagraph 
(b)  (3)  (C)  which  states  that  "Part  B.  funds  will  be  presumed  to  be  allocated  to 
juvenile  justice  planning  and  administration  activities  based  on  a  percentage  of 
Part  B  funding  equal  to  the  aggregate  percentage  of  Parts  O  and  E  funds  aUo^ 
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c%ted  for  Jut^nile  Justice  programs  and  projects*  However,  individual  states  may 
document  tl/at  a  greated  amount  of  i'art  B  lunds  are  utilized ^or  planning  and 
administration  activities  related  to  Juvenile  justice."  Thus,  the  same  percentage 
as  states  in  toto  allocated  for  MOB  frdm.i'arts  C  and  £  block  grants  (22.r)l  oe*- 
.  cent)  was  used  to  calculate  Part  B  planning.  ' 

•  'Fiicalyear'l^S'block'orantt"  .     "  .  - 

.    A  listing  of  funds  allocated  by  the  states  by  program  acUvity  from  Parts  C 

and  £  (including  small  state  supplements,  where  applicable)  :for  Juvenile 

Justice -activities  under  the  Crime  Control  Act  is  contained  in  Attachment,  2. 

These  figures,  were  obtained  from  OJJDP's  grant  files  and  reflect  changes  in 

awards  and/or  MOE  allocaUons  as  of  July  16;  1970. 

Fiical  year  1978  catefforical  grantit  conirostn  and  interaffeftcjf  agreements 

To  determine  the  categorical  funds  awarded  (obligated)  for  Juvenile  Justice 
activities  in  support  of  MOE,  a  review  of  all  project  summaries  for  grants,  con- 
tracts and  interagency  agreements  was  first  completed  from  PROFILE  sum- 
maries. In  all  cases  where  the  award  (obligation)  applied  only  in  part  to 
juvenile  justice,  a  pro  rata  determination  of  MOE  was  made  through  review  of 
the  grant  application,  the  grant  file  and/or  interviews  with  the  appropriate 
LEAA  grant,  manager.  A  listing  of  the  categorical  grants,  contracts  and  inter- 
agency agreements  counted  toward  MOE  is  contained  in  Attachment  3. 

The  fiscal  year  1&<8  MOE  level  is  summarized  on  the  following  page.  A  detailed 
breakdown  of  each  of  the* three  categories  counted  in  determiiling  MOE  are  in* 
eluded  as  Attachments  1, 2,  and  3. 

'  ^f«caJ  year  1978  maintenance  of  effort — Summary 

Fiscal  year  1978  activities  ior  which  a  percentage  was  used 

(attachment  1)  -  ^  28,114,305 

Allocated  by  the  States  from  C  and  E  block  grant  funds  (attach- 
ment 2)   60,447,(M9 

Fiscal  year  1978  categorical  grants,  contracts  and  interagency 
agreements  (attachmetn  3)   —   23,871,668 

Total  allocated  to  maintenance  of  effort  (22.27  percent)..  $117,933,532 
Amount  required  to  meet  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement 

(base  =  $529,582,0(X))*  (19.15  percent)—  ^   101,414,000 

Excess  of  mandated  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  (-f;:'3.12) 

percent)  .  — — :  u  +16,519,532 

figure  was  calculated  by  subtracting  tbe  JJDP  Appropriation  ($100,000,000) 
And  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Program  Appropriation  (915,000,000)  from  the 
total  LEAA  Budget  Appropriation  ($644.5S2<000).     *  .  ^ 

LEAA  1978  budget  activtitei  for  lohich  a  percentage  was  used 

Management  and  operations  (19.15  percent  of  LEAA  management 
and  operations  obligations  plus  100  percent  of  OJJDP's  man- 
agement and  operations  obligations)   I  _6, 494, 662 

Law  enforcement  educaUon  program  (25  percent  of  $39,540.000) 9,885, 000 

Educational  development  i25  percent  of  $1,292,006)  •   323,002 

Internship  funds  (23  percent  of  $298,400)  •    68, 041 

Section  402  training  (4  percent  of  $2.200,000) •   '  88,000 

Part  B  planning  (22.51  percent  of  $50,000,000)   11,255,000 

"  Subtotal    28,114,305 

•Figures  prorided  by  LEAA  program  offices. 


^       •         "  326 
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FISCAL  YCAK 1971  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 
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K^bfitU  

,Htv»di  

Ntw  Ktmpshirt  J. 

N«w  Jtrsty  i- 

Ntw  M«i)co  Z. 

Ntw  York  I. 

North  Urolln*  

'North  DakoU. 

Ohio  

OkUhMit  

OrtCMi..r  

-  Nfiftsylnflit... 

RhodtlsUnd... 

South  Carolina.. 

South  DakcU.«. 

TtARtSStt^.l.. 

Tttts..4.  

tmh  

Vtfmofit;  

Vlfilnia  

— Wtshlxiitoo-..., 

WtstVircinla... 

WiKoosin  

Wyom}fl|  , 

futrto  Rico...... 

A«tf  lean  Samoa. 
'  C4ian  

T'riitaffltofiti. 


444.000 

2570.000 
25^111;  000 
3.094.000 
3. 776,  COO 
705,000 
167,000 
10,011,000 
£.006, 000 
1,067,000 
~  991,000 
13.637,000 
6,471,000 
3.4S&,000 
2.777,000 
4.125.000 
4,635i,000 
1.239,000 
•  5,021.000 
r.  081. 000 
11,096.000 
4.775.000 
2.851,000 
5^806,000 
909.000 
1.880.000 
719,000 
988.000 
8.931.000 
I  393.000 
22,016.000 
^627,000 
776.  COO 
13.074.000 
3.S06,000 
2^782.000 
14.445, 000 
1. 134.000 
3.430.000 
830.000 
5.083.000 
14.904.000 
1  465.000 
575.000 
6,066.000 

2.191.000 
5,59O,00C 
458.000 
3.594.000 
34.000 
121.000 
144.000 
101.000 


;499.00( 

50.000 

305,000 

291.000   

2.925,000  .....:r; 

351.000 

428,000   , 

80,000 

98.O0Q 
1. 142.000   

680.000  ..... 

120,000  ...... 

112.000 
1.545,000 

733,000   

395,000   

315,000   

467,000   

525.000   

•  146,000  ..... 

5©.000   

802.000   

1,257.000   

541,000   

323.000   

658.000   

103.000 

213.000  ..... 
81.000^ 

112.000 
1,012.000   

1S8.000   

2.494,000   

751.000   

88,000 
1.481.000   

375.000   

315;000  ..... 
1.637^000   

129.000  ..... 

389.000  ..... 
94.-000 

576,000  .... 
•  1.689.000 
166,000  .... 
65,000 
687.000  .... 
491,000  .... 

.248,000  .... 

633.000  V.:: 

52,000 
407.000  .... 
4.000 
14.000 
16.  COO 
X2.0CO 


^00.000 


74.000 
80.000 


40.000 


53.000 


63,000 
40,000 


57,000 


48,000 


179.000 


291.000 


92.000 
183.000 
161.000 
203,000 


Hd02.000^ 
794.000 
2.999.000 
2.961.000 

28,743,000 

^3.445.000 
4,204.000 
859.000 
1,045,00? 

11.223.000 
6.686.000 
1.177.000 
1. 143.000 

15, 182.000 
7.204.000 
3,880.000 
3,092.000 
4.592.000 
5,160.000 
1.435.000 
5.590.000 
7.883,000 

12,353,000 
5.316.000 
X 174. 000 
6,464.000 
1.065,000 
2.093.000 
863.000 
1.140.000 
9.943.000 
1.551.00C 

24.510,000 
7.378,000 
921.000 
14.555.000 
3.681.000 

-3,097.000 
16,082.000 
1.263.0C0 
3,819.000 
.972.000 
5.659.000^ 
16.593.000 
1,631.000 
819,000 
6,753.000 
4.835.000 
2.439.000 
.6,223.006 
•  801. 000" 

-  4.001.000 
130,000 
318.000 
321.000 
316,000 


;S38;733- 
176,665 
655.745 
571;  453 
7,712.544 
832,410 
695.842 
238,600 
185.000 
2.693.520 
1.-322.116 
•348.000 
205.800 
2.970,089 
1.480.134 
1,528,000 
572.000 
879.423 
997,244 
267.895 
1. 4a  420  , 
1.540,925  ' 
2.328.143 
993.700 
525. 859^.  N 
1.676.013 
254.000 
.  400,809 
170.420 
189.000 
2.448.800 
446.000 
4.749.000 
1.826.458 
254.000 
3,646.106 
839.345 
534.375  « 
4.751.741 
251.160 
.  752.037 
237.820 
848.861 
3. 157.065 
655.662 
162.000 
1.411.602 
764,039 
466,543 
2.135.472 
*  180, 000- 
•760,530 
21.305 
86,736 
90,500 
192,000 


19,15— 
2:,  25 
21.87 
20.22 
26.83 

2f.ie 

16.55 
27.78 
17.70 
24,00 
19.77 
29.57 
1101 
19.56 
20.55 
39.38 
1150 
19.15 
19.33 
1167 
25.25 
19.55 
1185 
1169 
16.57 
25.93 
23.85 
19.15 
19.75 
16.58 
24.63 
2176 
19.38 
24.76 
27.58 
25,05 
22.80 
17,25 
29.55 
19.89 
19.95 
24.47 
.15.00 
19.03 
40,20 
19.78 
20.90 
15.80 
19.13 
34.32 
^22.47 

^  16.39 
:  27.28 
.  2119 
69,76 


I  ::   295.178.C00  66.447.659 


22,51 


Grant  NiiAd  proiacttitit 


Total  award 


7i.i)r-AX-0055:  OfinftituUoftalizaUon  e<  ttatus  offtodtrt  

7MF»AX-021J  Jovt«i*«  raiUtMlloo  pfOfram..AX.  

7»-OF-AX-«20:Wt5tftold  youth /tJtitutKWW^^   

JGfox-OCI:  RttUlMtioo  proiran.  lor  adiudfcattd  juwnlto  olftpdtft  

7WD-AX-011J:  JtlWio*  Comity  rtttitutioo  projact....  * 

7MD-AX-0143:  PoaHiyt  adiofi  fef  ywrlh  ' 

7iIedIax-0151:  RaitltfltiM  tnam  for  juvtftllt  offtAdtre  

S1S:ax3i57  ^SS^^lSmii offtiM«afr«!tWMtivtte loorctration. . . 

78-€D^4)lMU*i3S™  by  jtvtflJIt  o«totf««  prejici.  i  

,    TpSSUji/fStaU  of  Now  Jtoty  i«vjNiilj>^^  PW»«i  

:_.,^;iS>^*^=7n£AX-0167:  IfldlvldttUlifd  ftrtitutiofl  o<o|f»«  lor  iuvacrilt  ofltodtrt. 
7»-CO-AX-0H8:Cii»btrtit#^CowtyJyvr 


8247.500 

«^23S 
171.842 
110.615 
46,166 
411.655 
538,439 
458.690 
749.542 

1.012.357 
510.046 
832.596 
52C.375 

2.289.325 
370,925 
299, 4U 


VOE  amount 


1247.500 
208,235 
171.842 
110.615 
46.166 
4!1.6S5 
538.439 
458,690 
749.542 

1.012.357 
510,046 
832.596 
520.375 

2.289.325 
370.925 
299,412 


ERIC 
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MOCi 


TS-G^-OIM:  CMi4r  >Mty  JmnBt  fMUtution  protram  « 

7i-CD-AX-4?l70;  JwtniU  rmibitiU..,..,  ^  

M0-Ax-«m:  CAMsau...  

TMMMX-ttMO;  iMlfHilwifhb  »«ih  tfivmloa  projtct  

7t4iU-AX-W:i:  Cvil«6oii  of  liAA  farJhr  procram  

7»-TA-AX^MH;U1r»ilitml  )l«4y    fi#ts  ol  th(i  chUd  .    

Tt-OMU-Wtt    In*  ptftklpilMrvoiMirtftr  ptnrlCM.  

TWMX-W:.  .Jj«ctc»:««ni — :,..-*..- w-,  ;  

7>-Of'AX-«12;m»llillil  CCrf,U-^^-.— U^^,   

7i-aug-<jWrCt^^   u  

71  CA  AX  W;CBwwr<j^1wfcriwtirHf>m  for  tt»f  fMlSmI^ZlJi.7JZZ 

7»-CA-AX-«0SrSCfCfC  wwHy  «HdPCriiM  pravMttoii  prpitct  .v. 

7»-auUMm:     mmtrmn^^^      prfvMtiM  pfol«d.._  — 

71^AXr«0t;  S»id»»Kkig  Ctwty  pfOftcL^J^, —   

Tf-CA-AX-CIOI:  llii*««y  iw^Wwrvfa  CMlir  oomiiWRHy  MKkrliM  piogrMt  

TS^AX^ll:  HariM  MM  wwwttiMtr  pwp  criiM  prmntlod  pfoirtm... — 

7t-CA»A)^«l2:  Ciwwumity  MlieHiiif  protnm..^^^^  :.:.;:>^ — 

,  TS-CA-AX-MU:  \)9knm  proiacL    :: — 


7S-CA^^AX-001S:      IMiMs  cwMMNitty  Mtkf  .mt  (onioftitim. .  ^  

7I-CA-AX-M17: 6C&A/MACH  wmMt  tmd  pntkriiiM  proitct  

7S-CA>A}UII0lt:  A  pratMil  for  North  CMtral  D«(roltC9mmunity.   

7f-^A«AX«<01$;  Cmimti  fot  iOm  a\m  prmotbn  ptofram  ^  

7»-CA<^OC-0020:  CmHUm  for  a  vailod  QizaMh  anlicriiM  propam  j..  

7t-CA-AX-0Q2l;  A  prapoaal  to  doior  crima  ia  LoitsMa.^'    

7S-CA»AXfOOQ:  OttM  acttoa  <or  tafar  HarHim  .J   

n-tKM^MZ:  AtCO  caaMloo  ataiwt  cHimu.  .......  :  

TUCAzAXMi:  Ctttma  local  aNlaaca  far  a  tafar^fHUaMpMa  .... 

7t.CAsAX-0«2S:  IMMitfwtep  coffiHiatty  ctjma  privantlofl  pro|ram  

:7».CAaX4M2l:CatMmiBity  aaUcrlaia  projtct  .t  :  

7»-CAaX-«g7;  CoiwaiMwHy  aalkflwa  pfotram — -.7....   ^ — 

7t-€AsAX-4XSt:  HoMt  ^  Umoja  oaiihboiiood  aatkrima  proram„  

7»-<AiAX-«2f :  Cltliafl^*  Criaia  Watdi,  lac.   

7»-€AsAX-W»:  MoMla  comatunlty  oriaattitioaf  commaai^  anUcriina  proiram... 

7S-CAeAX-4Xy32:  Chanpoiea  covnty  alma  pravaatioa  ooyadC  

7S-CAxAX-O033:  Naithwatt  BfOMcoflifflunity  aatkHma  projad    

7S-CAsAX-()03S:  CoflipfaMMlva  aiiU£rimaj)fOcnffl   

Tf-CAOX-OOX:  ComManity  antkrlma  proiacL.:-    

7M:AsAX-0037:  Portlaad  coaUtlMi  for  lafa  naighbofhooda.  

7S-€AaX-003l;Co««Hially  aatkHfM  profran..^  

Tt^kaAX-^n:  Co««MnlhLoatiilatlOM  actini  totamar  afttkrtffla  prolact  

7»-€AaX4MM0jM)chlfaa  Avanua  commuiiHy  Oj^Atzation'aRticrimrp.*otram-> 

7$-€A3AX-^l:;Naw  Havaa  aaticdma  consortiuffl....  ^  

7%<k^X-WZ:  Comntiftity  cofflbatinf  alma  proiact  .•  

7«-€Aax-O0i3:  Nawport  aaithborheod  aaticfiffla  pfoir^  «  

7»^AX-€0«S:  Otlnatown  commttoity  antkrima  projact   

7t-CAsAX-O0M:MaiKra.  Inccomfflunityanticriffla   

7»-CAsAX-Q047:  CoamoiiUy  AxsittaMa  proixt —  

7*-CA>AX-O0a:  HdrtibortMOd  antiaima  proffam  

'7t-CA^-^:  Qammaaitv  antlcflma  pforrrm  

7f-€A-AX-O0S0:  Jbfltaray  raolMuIa  anUcdma  pfosram    

7>-^-AX-(MSl  Ai^Ima  profram  for  duf/?iaaxin|  Impalrad  cofflfflunity..... 

7S-CA-AX-«)S2:  ComnunHy  aMicflma  projec;  —  

7$-CA^,<^0053;  AntfeHma  ttirourfi  orrai^  ntiihborhood  affort. — .  

7»-CA^X-«54:  ComawaHy  a«Ucf  Ima  taik.  

7>-CA-AX-O0&5:  CoaMittnJty  antkrima  pfoiact  ^  

7$^->AX-O0S6:  Tramoflt's  cammuftity  aimcrlma  proiram   t. 

n^CMOC-^l:  CoaMtion  for  Mfllor  dtUtB  jafaty...   

7t-CA-AX-O0SI:  CoffMiwaity  anticrina  protram  ,   

7I-CA-AX-O0S9:  Uka  Vlaw  dtiiam'  couacil  anticdma  prolict..   

7I-CA-AX-O060:  So«thwa«t  Yoakara  CcRtrais  erina  pfavaiiUoa  pfoiram  

7S^CA^-W1:  So«tftwatt  fadaration  aatkrima  projict   

It-CAM-WZ:  Naithbo/tiood  aAtleflma  protram   :   

7M:A-AX-OOU:  Raaldairtlal  buriUry  pravtfttlon    

7t-€A-AX-00M:  Crima  pravanUoA/erlmiftal  Justica  awartfla$$  projact  

7I-€A*AX-00(5:  Cotufflbia  Foiat  commuarty  ciima  pravaflUoji  proiram  

7t«CAW^X-O0(4:  rxolact  atMranass...  —  

-7t-CA*AX<^)9M:  Rack  Island  aiHkflma  Mock  dub  ertaitUatioa  

7*^AX-0(»lJCo#WHnUty  antlcrlma  protram.  -..   

79-CA^-0070:  Wast  CaMral  Phoa<»ix  community  intkrima  projact..  

7S-CA>AX-007r.  Noirhboffiood  antkrima  protram   

7I-CA-AX-W72:  Badford-Stymant  antkrima  projad  

7l-CA-AX-«73:  CACP  maWnelthbcrlwod  antkrima....  .   

7$-CA^^li:  Roibary  tantnts  of  Harvard  community  antkrima  progrim... 

7f-€A^X-M7S:  Sotfthwast  Tralnlni  InititsU  community 'antkrima  proiram... 

7t-€A-AX-M77:  Naar  Soatt  Sida  coali'ioa  of  Aalihbdrhood  associate  

7S-CA-AX-M7t:  Ciilmaa  fark  community  antkrima.. ..  ^  

7$-€A-AX-M7i:  cniians  actioa  laacua  community  antkrioM  projact  

7t-CA-AX-OOIO;Communitat   ->i 

7»-CA-AX-«Nl:  .*iis  O'Arc  patriot  crima  pravaotkn  proirim....  

7S-CA-AX-W2:  Asian  fadfe  community  antkrima  proiram  

^  7>-OWw-«OI5:  east  Harla«  antkrima  protram  ......  


$2711  la 
354. 57S 
279.620 
3SS.0t9 
997.H1 
2001  (Kfl 
200,000' 

4S,000 
12t.00O 
450,000 
201,  tt2 

51,443 
127,606 

13,173 
221,57* 

23«,Wl  ^ 
246,  iSS 

41.117 
121,130 
141,917 
741.200 
162,912 
156,920 
197,904 
249.850 
152,367 
241,3e0 
241.180 
197.802 
99.548 

84.990 
249.964 
242,562 
201,667 

72.8S1 

43,700 
249.967 
156.750 
238,067 
149.004 
132,194. 
209.879 
-179.630 
239.000^ 
240.376 

99,218 
205.372 
149,134 
119.855 
132,957 
169,269 
.  72.904 

57,676 

/8,174 
249.661 
215.877 
123.190  ' 
242.238 
238,465 
249.994 
111.435 
248.474 
157.437 
214.909 
188,906 

80.030 

60*724 
113.219 

93.530 
1S4.SC3 
24^160 
.  207,899 
235.5M 
103, 147 
111,798 
166.777 
167,539 
^  124.517 
247.717 
223,174 

90.630 
250.000 
250,000 


$278^148 
3S4.S7S 
279,62ft 
379,201 
100.000 
200,009 
200,000 
4S,00Q 
90.000 
66.918 
29,658 
2,600 
6,500 
25,101 
55.393 
62,500 
35,715 
9C454 
2,154 
12.130 
14,898 
24,120 
40.000 
26.050 
^  29.685 
24.985 
35,000 
12.099 
96,400 
59,340 
9,954 
25.497 
24.996 
120,000 
100.332 
36,250 
17.480 
3.749 
47.U25 

6&,ono 

7.450 

17.S63 
184.000 
84.121 

-  49,699 
61.611 
89,480 
84.000 
26.300 
67,707 
8.748 
5,767 
31,200 
49.932 
64.500 
30.797 
24,223 
71.400 
124,997 
22,000 
188,800 
31,487 
21.490 

«  37,781 
48,018 
12,144 
68.000 
18,706 
46.4 
149,4! 

.  20.71 
58,8: 
10.31 
22,21 
75.  a 
1.6: 
72,3; 

o  1.2: 
^  22,3 
36.2! 
125, 0( 
87,5( 


m 
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Totil  iwtrd      MOE  amouftt 


n^u^-mi^tm^nm^uMm  vjvtm.....  

Tft-CA-AX-OOK:  Co«iwiitt»t»  or  gwlitd  iitliist  crimt—  

.  Tt^^AM-WJ:  FW*  Cpmtf  epiBPunlty  oriwizfni  proitct  

'*  7ft.CA-AX4Wl^frei«rt»j£«n5^   -  

h^d^-^imz  CoviHtlMi  Mi|hb»rtN)otfs  w^iorrcoij   

:7f-(yWO(-00W;  Pr«jfa«mpli»i$crimt--.^  -V  -  

;7t-CA^-00»:  CowwmKy  tttw  «•  PfOjfct   i   

:7t-CA-AX-<M7:  NtlfMiitioed  noirity  fducttioiiil  tcUw  proirtm.-  

7l-CA^AX^»»:C^>wwiiiJty»Mlcrtm«   -  

7$^AX-«iaO:Xt«i«y«lty  a\m  pnmOon  pnvtm.  

7»-CA-AX-«»lrt;.fAH.  Iiic;  •rtialoKj,?foiiim^  

7f-CA-^^)ltt:  Otiift-nori^cpmirwimy  wU^  proirim  

7»-CA-AX«0l03:.CWit«»iiHtdlW{i^^   

7«A-AX-01M:^UAW  RfUrtd  ihtUn  Ctirttr.  Inc.. 


7e-CA-AX-«107:,E«tSWt  N««|l>borti«)d i.   

Tl^y^AXMHM^^VIetorU'teommuRitycrimf  prtvt^ 
TM/^AX-OIW:  "Hit  HobtitTtylofHoiiw  community  aliM  ^tftvintlon  ptojict — 

7i4y^AX-4)U0:,M*li«Mlit«ec«mttiUtr^iiticrifW  progfim  ^  

7|-CA^AX-0Ul:  Comiwirttytirttertwf  projram.-:.^-=-«^^^^^ 

'pTHflm — ,  -  '  "  

7i-CA-AX.0U3:  Otytew  Btich  Oftvtnt-t^m«  pfOffim  

7KA-AX-01U:  Commviitty  aflttcrlmt  pforim  '^—jr-z  

-  tTcA^AX-OHS:  Coilith«<J  minority  tiwciweommun^^^ 

S^J-AX^llS:  MlJffppJictJonlofeoc™  •ducitlon   

7»-CA-AX-Ol20:  £l«NrttdwrWdttetn»iif«ty  pro|OcL  ,  ,  

7^<A-'AX-«21:  Co«nn«.ilty^fflWm»  pror«'n  

;7»^A-AX-0122:  ComwiinHy  Mticrimt  proetim  

-  7j-CjJ-AX-«24t  CAP  city  eompnhMflvt  community  cnmtprtvenllon  proffim..-. 

7I-CA-AX-0125:  Atlint*  OtKilb  crimt  f radicMlon  projtd  -  ■ 

7»-CA-AX-0l27:  Nwta  tfti  co«m«nIty  inUcfimt  pwjKt,. 


7H:A-AXM)l28:.OW«h«rt»  CiW  ntithbothood  cnmt  pnvtnttpn  program 

  '  JWW*  *  iK- ^ 


7I-CA-AX-0129:  Unno^Md  witttmont  community  aimt  proiKt  ^- 

7»^A-AX-0130:  Eatt  Hartem  Uock  nuttar/s  communlty  inticdma  pro^ai 


78-CA<AX-0m:  Projact  PEACE — -v:  -  -r,-  ,  « 

>S^A^AX-«l32:.Nal|f)bortwods  towthaf  antlcflma  protram  ^  

7S^A>AX-0m:  Community  aMkrimt  pro|nm..„-  

7$4:A-AX-0134:  Eatt  Lot  Anialai  community  antlaima  project  • 

7t-CA-AX-4)13S:'  CommunHy  antkrimt  projact— i  • 

7*-CA-AX-«136:  SEMAC. . .. - -  - - -   -  -  

--7*-CA-AX-(?137:.  Yooth  davatopmant  antjcrima  projact  

Tt-WPAX-OmiJowjrd  a  wholcind  tafa  community  • 

7wy^-AX-<)140rC6inmnlty:aMlcnma  proiact  t  -  • 

7$-CA-AX-014l:  North  Shora  iirticfima  proiram  r  • 

7W:A-AX-0l42:.0pa(itlon  AMIanct  — ■ 

7»-CA-AX-«143:  Community  anticrima  propim  • 

>7$-CA-AX-0ia:  Community  aialnrt  crlma..-  

7»-CA-AX-0145:  Sav*  our  community  from  ctlma  • 

7»-CVAX-0146:  AHIanca  aiainttcrima  ^-—-^  

7M:a-AX-«J47;  Vantura  County  Hlipante  8ava»opmant  projact  

7*-CA-AX-014a:  PrciactHarm«nla.-.—  

7^CA-AX-0149:.Nil|hbort»ood  aiainat  crfma.  -  

7S-CA-AX-0150:.  Pawdana  eommnulty  anttoima  project  

.7»-CA-AX-0lSl;  StaatofifcoMmuinty  anticrima  projact  

.,7r-DF-AX-«8l:  InuunalHq  altamatlva  projact  -- 

7W)R)II2:  Navajo  Yoiitt)  Safvlctt  project  -  

.7t-DF-AX-«m:  Acoma  daHnqaancy^pravantlon  

?tED:»3l»Cp& 

7f*JVAX-«»4:  Fort  Ppck  Bureau  cf  Youth  Services  

Iftteraitficy  aira^nfnti  with  Cwsuj  Bureau: 

Natiofial  Crima  wrvay  (NCS)...*  -  

NCS  mairch...  

Sarlousnasa  reiairch  

I  Eipaadltura  and  atnploymant  :  

Criminal  [ustlca  analytla  and  pubjicatlon.....  

7ft-«-M-«5»'  Nattonal  aurvay  of  crime  sevarity  t— -rr  

JtM^^xS^i:  AnSJucal  «a.  In  aima  vWteat.on  over  tlma  

SAC  Granb:  StatWlcal  enalysit  ""^1' <|f  S>   

UCRGranb:  Unlfom  crima  repom  OICR)  iranti  

7t-SS-AX-4i003:  Juvan  e  iuttfca  PROMIS.-. — v.";:«v.;:i  

TslilSxIoOwL  Marion  County  oroiacutor'a  juvenile  PROMIS  

7S-SS-AX-0025:  Washlniton  SJiS  

7MF-AX-C1W:  Operation  Hardcore....-  


$137,921 
247,500 
141,642 
ie2,788 
247,850 

192,706 
94,714 
103,366 
247,973 
176,462 
221,496 
126,010 
91,133 
235,674 
186.037 
202.974 
202,150 
219,852 
139,060 
126, 167 
242,455 
249,641 
246,624 

218,334 
203,901 
210. 21S 
212.462 
249,327 
249,945 
229,446 
84,296 
237,754 
240,834 
"  249,912 
249,034 
106,648 
192,577 
177.645 
216.646 
223,691 
250,000 
159, 474 
249,772 
250.000 
142.610 
149.941 
166.432 
242.973 
197.195 
140. 109 
221.075 
246. 516 
185,747 
198.647- 
138.838 
242. 038 
480.679 
245.  855 
186.600 
217.  423 
101.038 
45.925 
13.790 
.37.090 
162.000 
235.860 

5.568.000 
317.400 
438.483 

.  782  976 
265.868 
859.774 
212.888 
80.095 

4.745.522 
960.343 
157. 986 
149.948 
*  200.000 
294.310 


$62,064 
2.470 
15.000 
48.600 

180.000 

19.270 
2.500 
15«500 
24,797 
52.944 
1.107 
73.000 
13.669 
78,000 
95.000 
152.230 
20.215 
22.000 
112.000 
22.710 
24.245 
1.248 
5.475 

40.610 
97.872 
63.000 
38.243 
20.000 
89.650 
45.889 
'33.718 
33.285 
79.475 
37.486 
49.806 
60.789 
115.546 
26.646 
'  21.664 
152. 109 
125.000 
64.000 
37.465 
125.000 
14,261 
8.000 
133.206 
242.973 
40.000 
20.000 
'66.000 
56.698 
55.724 
49.661 
47.000 
84.713 
480.679 
24.585 
37.520 
64.000 
101.038 
45.925 
13.790 
137.090 
162.000 
235.860 

946.560 
53.958 
74.542 
133.106 
265.868 
51.586 
36.191 
13.616 
1.423.657 
268.896 
157.986 
149.948 
200.000 
93,009 
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Grioi  ho,  and  projtct  Utlt  ^  ToUl  <wtrd       MOE  amount 

7I^OF-AX-^)022:  ChantlnitMroJtittriotyMS  c   $22,000  $22,000 

7S-OF>AX-O207:  StxuMy  atMistd  child  as  vicUm/witntss   166, 081  166. 081 

77-Or-9M06fi:  Child  ttiuai  abytt  victim  auittanct  pQ>iict«-supplemantal  award.  51, 061  51, 061 

77-  OF-10-0(il6:  S«Xttally  abtiitd  child  as  victim/wttnass^upplamcntal  award   80. 115  80, 115 

7»-OF^AX-0l06:  South  Floflda  family  vWanca   2W.S^  26,884 

71-orTAX-0l07:  Alaska lamWyvioJa^ct  pmjram    260.^  .  26,087 

7»-OF-AX-0l2«:  Datowart  famiU  violt net  proiram   140, 000  1*.  9? 

78-  OF-AX-0125:^UUh  famifv  vWtrtcrproiram..,..-^.   81, 234  8, 123 

7»-OF-AX-0131:  Fawily  vlo<(Mwa  pmkMution  proirim   80. »3  8, 056 

7»-OF.AX-0133:  Wpmw'icinisctftttf.  ^                  ^  42,000  4,^ 

7f-OF-AX-0142:  lliikHialdPwasticviolanca:                                        ^  155,000  15,500 

78-DF-AX-0143:  Family  vMarca  proiram.  Gary.  lU.:   114, 300  U,  430 

7f-nF-AX-^155:  Family  vioUflCi  proiram,  Santo  Barbara   2J9,167  24.917 

7»-OF-AX-0168:  Citiiant  awtra  and  rttpofldini  to  a mt rttncits   117, 097  11, 710 

7S-OF-AX-0173:«Davalopmant9(family  vidtnctaducaUonalmatarials   ' 

78-DF-AX-0196:  DIftficf  attomav*!  domestic  abusa  unit. .    186.  W2  18, 680 

78-OF-AX-0206:  Halp for abusad  woman  andchitdran   126,000  12,600 

7»-OF-AX-4)222r  Dada  CountyHJomtstIc  violenca  assistanca.   W,  870  8,|87 

78-TA-AX-0035:  Tachnlcai  assi|taiK«  to  tha  LEAA  ftmily  violanca  proiram   249, 974  *  24, 997 

76^0-01-0020:  Phasa  III— obiactlvity  now-commumty  involvamant  tomorrow     

(supplemental  award)  -   jg^ll2  83,  m 

78-EO-AX-^7:  apansion  of  Hiltsborouih  House  of  detention   300,000  24, 990 

7»-OF-AX-0156:  TA  servke  delivery   74, 977  14, 995 

7t-OF-AX-0l61:  TA  service  delivery   68,929  22,746 

7i-OF-AX-0179:  TA  service  delivery   65,162  15,  aO 

ToUL.,  -   55,687,413  ;  23,371,568 


^    *  AtTACHMKNT  4 

iDENTinCATION  OF  PBOOIiAMS  AND  PBOJECTS  AND  PBOBATION  CBITEBIA  TOB  MAIN- 
TENANCE ot  Effobt 

The  TiOE  Task  Force  has  considered  background  materials  on  the  maintenance 
of  effort  requirement  of  Section  520(b)  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  and  Section 
201  ( b )  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  ^ 

LEAA  State  Planning  Agency  Grants  Guideline  M4100.1F,  CflG  3,  July  28, 
1078.  requires  at  Chapter  3,  Paragraph  51  b  (1),  that  each  State  expend  at  least 
10.15  percent  of  its  annual  Parts  B,  C.  and  E  block  grant  allocation  for  "Juvenile 
Justice  and  delinquency  prevention-related  programs  and  projects.'*  Beyond  this 
,  general  guidance,  LEAA  has  issued  no  other  formal  guidelines  or  policy  to  the 
states* 

The  30.15  percent  maintenance  of  effort  level  was  derived  from  the  percentage 
of  1072  Crime  Control  Act  funds  that  were  allocated  for  juvenile  Justice  and  de- 
linquency prevention  programs.  Dollar  amounts  for  individual  projects  were  de- 
tailed In  an  October,  ltf72,  report  entitled  **Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  Summaries  for  Fiscal  Year  1072.'^  This 
report  broke  down  fiscal  year  1072  allocations  into  five  broad  categories:  preven- 
tion, diversion/ rehabilitation,  upgrading  resources,  and  drugs.  Unfortunately, 
where  projects  were  prorated  between  juvenile  and  non-juvenile  related  activities, 
uo  rules  or  guides  used  In  proration  were  specified.  However,  It  Is  useful  to  note 
the  five  program  areas  us«^  and  the  types  of  programs  and  activities  that  fall 
under  them: 

Prevention, — ^Activities  designed  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  delinquency 
acts  and  that  .are  directed  to  youth  Xvho  are  not  being  dealt  with  as  a  result 
of  contact  with  the  Juvenile  justice  system.  Included  are  programs  providing 
information,  education,  and  public  awareness  activities;  programs  to  de- 
velop and  improve  police,  (Community,  and  youth  relations ;  programs  to  bring 
~  about  selective  organizational  changes  in  school  and  community  pro^ms^ 
youth  involvement  programs;  programs  to  utilize  volunteers  In  prevention; 
and  special  youth  services.  Other  activities  include  related  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  projects. 

Diversion. — Programs  and  projects  designed  to  limit  penetration  of  youth 
into  the  juvenile  justice  system  by  providing  resources  outside  the  formal 
justice  system  at  any  point  between  apprehension  and  adjudication.  These 
would  include  yonth  service  bureaus,  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  pre- 
trial diversion  programs,  special  youth  services,  employment,  counsellnij^,  and 
advocacy  programs  designed  to  develop  or  gain  access  to  needed  services  out- 
side of  the  justice  system.. 
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/?cM6««o<fon.~Comniunlty-bdeed  after  care  juvenile  facilities;  programs 
Involving  the  education  and  training  of  juvenile  offenders;  speclalleed  re- 
habilitation projects:  diagnostic  services ;  vocational  and  psychological  coun- 
seling ;  development  of  alternatives  to  Incarceration ;  and  reentry  adjustment 
activities  following  Institutionalization. 

Upgrading  resources. — Personnel  programs  Involving  training,  education 
jind  staffing.  Examples  would  Include  training  and  education  projects  for 
I)e)>on8  who  regularly  work  In  the  area  of  juvenile  justice. and  delinquency 
prevention  such  as  counselors,  caseworkers,  probation  officers,  attorneys  and 
Judges.  Training  programs  for  those  who  volunteer  their  services  would  also 
he  Included.  Other  suo- programs  that  would  fall  within  the  generalized  area 
of  upgrading  services  would  be  research,  evaluation  and  planning  efforts  as 
well  as  public  edup^tlon  activities. 

Drug  abuse. — Research  such  as  programs  designed  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  dnig  and  alcohol  used  by  Juveniles  and  to  determine  the  influencing  fac- 
tors involved.  Development  programs  including  but  not  limited  to  those 
which  would  coordinate  existing  programs  In  drug  abuse  treatment  programs. 
Other  programs  that  would  come  within  tliis  category  would  be  education- 
related  activities  (I.e.,  drug  abuse  specialist  who  would  work  in  a  Youth 
Services  Program). 

The  above-referenced  areas  should  be  considered  as  Illustrative  rather  than 
exhaustive.  There  may  well  be  other  programs,  not  detailed  above,  that  would 
qualify  as  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  programs. 

Prior  Chiidance 

The  Task  Force  reviewed  prior  advice  from  the  Office  on  tne  subject  of  pro- 
ration. While  the  Lssue  has  arisen  a  number  of  times  during  plan  review,  only  one 
formal  response  has  been  Issued. 

In  a  letter  to  the  California  State  Planning  A;5eccy  dated  December  5,  1078, 
the  OJ JDP  Administrator  advised  that  State  as  follows : 

.  .  maintenance  of  effort  would  in  our  view  Include  those. programs  de- 
signed In  whole  or  In  part  to  have  a  dfrect  Impact  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
delinquency  prevention.  An  essential  a8i)ect  of  this  definition  Is  that  there 
'be  some  targeting  or  some  emphasis  placed  on  Juvenile-related  activities.  To 
that  end.  general  crime  prevention  or  law  enforcement  activities  should  nut 
be  Included,  In  the  same  vein,  when  you  find  It  necessary  to  prorate,  there 
must  be  a  rational  basis  for  Its  use.  This  would  of  course  relate  not  only  to 
the  methodology  adopted  but  also  to  the  underlying  basis  for  the  proration 
namely  that  which  Is  being  prora*;ed.* 
There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  *n  allowing  the  total  cost  of  a  program  or 
project  designed  solely  to  provide  services  to  Juveniles  or  to  benefit  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system.  Similarly,  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  identifying  general  crime 
prevention  or  law  enforcement  programs  that  have  no  specific  direct  or  Identi- 
fiable benefit  to  juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention.  The  following  sectloii^ 
is  concerned  with  the  proration  of  programs  and  projeotsnhat  fall  between  these 
two  extremes. 
Proration  criteria 

Based  on  our  view  and  discussion  of  this  guidance  and  prior  plan  review  ex- 
iwrience  the  Task  Force  has  concluded  that  the  key  concept  In  reviewing  direct 
service  programs  and  projects  for  maintenance  of  effort  purposes  should  be 
whether  activities  to  be  undertaken  under  a  program  or  project  are  targeted  to  or 
provide  a  specific  and  Identifiable  benefit  to  a  Juvenile  population.  For  other  non- 
service  programs  and  projects  the  test  Is  whether  there  is  a  direct  and  Identifi- 
able impact  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  Thus,  proration  of  projects  for 
maintenance  of  effort  purposes  should  be  base<l,  at  a  minimum,  on  an  Identifica- 
tion of  specific,  direct  and  Identifiable  activities  which  benefit  a.  Juvenile  popula- 
tion or  system  component.  Individual  states  are  free  tji  use  nipre  strict  proration 
criteria.  .  ^ '      '  \ 
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AppHcation  of  criteria 

With  regard  to  the  allocation  of  Crime  Control  Act  funded  projects  In  non* 
Juvenile  justice  program  areas  to  maintenance  of  effort,  several  program  areas 
and  proposed  allocations  are  presented  as  Illustrations  of  common  situations  that 
have  arisen : 

(1)  Comprehciuive  Criminal  Justice  Information  Syi(em.— -Based  on  arrest 
rates  and  an  analysis  of  specific  system  requirements  for  the  juvenile  justice 
Information  component,  a  specific  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and 
0|>eratlon  of  the  Information  system  Is  considered  related  to  juvenile  justice. 

(2)  Domestic  Muse  SMtcr, — Based  on  occupancy  rates  for  children  under  the 
age  of  majority,  the  percentage  of  ^unsellng  time  accounted  for  by  children* 
and  equipment  costs  for  the  shelter,  a  specific  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
shelter  operations  is  considered  related  to  'juvenile  justice. 

(3)  Victim  Advocate/ Education, — Based  on  the  percentage  of  victims  served 
by  the  project  who  are  juveniles  and  percentage  of  juveniles  receiving  formal- 
ized victimization  education,  a  speclflc  percentage  of  project  funds  Is  considered 
related  to  juvenile  justice. 

(4)  Crisis  /n/crvenHon.— Based  on  the  percentage  of  staff  contacts  with 
juveniles  In  need  of  services,  project  costs  are  prorated, 

(5)  Based  on  the  percentage  of  crime  committed  by  juveniles^  a  prorated 
percent4)ge  of  a  general  crime  prevention  program,  increased  street  patrol,  is 
considered  related  to  juvenile  justice. 

Applying  the  criteria  noted  above  would,  for  example,  result  In  OJJDP/OCJP 
action  to:  (1)  approve  the  proration  for  Information  Systems  because  the  In* 
eluded  activities  are  targeted  to  Improvement  of  the  juvenile  justice  system; 

(2)  approve  a  proration  for  domestic  abu6e  shelters  based  solely  on, the  per- 
centage of  project  costs  represented  by  that  component  of  the  project  that  pro- 
vides counseling  or  other  direct  services  to  juveniles.  Occupancy  rates  and 
e<iulpinent  costs  are  factors  unrelated  to  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention services.  They  are  incidental  costs  associated  with  the  primary  project 
purpose — the  provision  of  emergency  shelter  and  other  project  services  to  adults; 

(3)  and  (4)  permit  States  to  count  toward  maintenance  of  effort  a  prorated 
amount  of  direct  service  programs  such  as  victim  advocate/education  and  crisis 
Intervention  to  the  extent  that  they  make  their  servl<ies  specifically  available  to 
juveniles  and  can  establish  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  i)roposed  proration  of 
services;  (5)  disallow  prorating  any  part  of  this  (or  any)  general  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  program  expenditure  toward  maintenance  of  effort. 

QuestitA  39.  It  has  been  reported  that  OJJDP  has  completed  final  selection 
of  grantees  for  the  Youth  Advocacy  Inltatlve.  Of  the  total  number  of  applica- 
tions, how  many  were  fundable?  What  amount  .was  requested  by  these  fundable 
applicants?  What  amount  Is  Intended  to  be  awarded  to  the  few  applicants  se- 
lected? Of  this  total,  what  amount  will  actually  be  awarded  In  fiscal  year  1980? 

O.TJDP  has  not  completed  final  selection  of  grantees  for  the  Youth  Advocacy 
Initiative.  We  now  have  under  programmatic  and  fiscal  review  19  applications, 
and  from  this  group  will  expect  to  recommend  for  aWard  tliose  which  resiwnd 
|)OSltlvely  to  programmatic  fiscal  requirements. 

Of  the  187  applications  received,  26  were  rated  as  fundable  If  funds  were  avail- 
able and  programniatlc  and  fiscal  requirements  were  satisfactorily  met  during  the 
final  stages  of  our  review  process.  ^.^.^^^^/v. 

$16,318,318.  was  re<iupsted  by  those  26  applicants,  and  $12,100,000  Is  allocated 
for  award  to  these  applicants  If  all  requirements  are  i?atlsfactorlly  met. 

$12,100,000  will  be  awarded  In  fiscal  1980.  with  the  major  jwrtlon  awarded  by 
Apr!!  30. 19S0.  •  ^ 

Question  40,  Why  Is  not  the  Department  of  Justice  recommending  that  the 
Delinquency  Research  components  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and 
Delinquency  (NJMII)  be  transferred  to  XIJ?  ^   ,     .  , 

Tills  Issue  was  not  within  tne  scope  of  the  Department  of  Justices 
recommendations,  ^  ,  ».tTT 

Qucfttion  4L  What  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1081  requests  for  BJS  and  MJ 
are  set  aside  to  comply  with  the  MOB  provisions? 

Re8i)onse.  Budget  requests  to  Congress  for  programs  authorized  under  the 
JSIA  do  not  set  aside  funds  by  functional  program  area.  To  the  extent  that 
MOB  Is  applicable  to  BJS  and  NIJ  funds  In  fiscal  year  1981,  specific  areas  of 
funding  related  to  Juvenile  justice  programs  have  not  yet  been  Identified. 
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Question  42.  It  bag  hecn  reported  that  the  Alternative  Education  Guideline 
requires  the  aH>roval,  by  relevant  school  superintendents  of  applications  sub- 
mitted by  private  non-profit  organizations.  If  so  please  explain. 

The  Alternative  Education  Guideline  does  not  require  the  ajjproval  of  relevant 
school  suDerintendents.  When  the  guideline  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  comment  on  October  15,  1979.  it  contained  language  which  would  have  re- 
quired private  not-for-profit  schools,  agencies  "or  organizations  .!to  operate  in 
cooxtiinaCion,  or  have  Unkages,  with  the  local  public  school  system  in  order  to 
promote  utiU/ation  of  effective  program  models  and  future  funding  support, 
schools  and  organiwtdons,  .      ,  ,  „ 

As  a  resuU^^fpubUc  comments  received  during  the  external  clearance  process, 
which-tetllcated  that  wme  independent  alternative  schools  would  have  difficulty 
.<t5ainating  with  local  public  schools,  the  language;  was  modified  to  allow  for 
a  choice  of  linkages  or  cooperative  agreements  which  included  local  public^ 
schools,  private  foundations,  state  educational  agencies,  federally  and  state 
funded  employment  agencies,  corporations  and/or  labor  for  purposes  of  promot- 
ing continued  funding  of  effective  program  models  after  O J JDFs  support  ends. 

This  modiacation.retains  the  e.xpcctation  that  relationships  which  would  lead 
to  future  funding  be  continued  but  does  not  limit  these  to  local  public  schools 
where  tensions  may  exist  ,      ^  ^, 

We  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  alternative  education  programs . 
be  related  to  those  structures  in  a  community  which  have  an  interest  in  Improv- 
ing education  and  increasing  the  level  of  skills  of  students  entering  the  local 

^%?c««on  45.  OGC  has  held  that  Section  527  (new' JSIA '■820(a))  cannot  be 
construed  to  provide  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  P^A' grant  Why 
not?  Wbat  about  program  plans  or  guidelines?  Please  explain.  Let  us  suppose 
that  I.EAA  was  about  to  fund  a  standards  project  that  was  inconsistent  with 
section  223la)  (13)  of  the  JJA.  ^Vbat  then  are  the  appropriate  roles  for  OJJDl  ? 

ResDonse.  The  LEAA  Oflice  of  General  Counsel  (OGC)  had  «<^<^«f»0"  J,^,^^.*^^): 
the  scoi>e  Of  Section  527  in  the  context  of  the  LEAA  Ccmmunity^ti-Crime 
Program.  A  copy  of  that  opinion,  dated  November  12, 1977.  is  attached. 

One  conclusion  from  the  OGC  analysis  Section  527  in  that  opmion  is^  thrtt 
the  "policy  direction"  exercised  by  OJJDP  under  Section  527 : 

«  .  d0€«  not  require  day-to^ay  or  grant  by-grant  in\ol\ement  by 
OJJD^  in  Crime  Control  Act^programs  concerned  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  does  not,  however,  preclude  such  involvement  where  it  is  deemed  by 
the  (LEAA)  Administrator  to  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  Section 

Thus  the  OGC  opinion  clearly  states  that  delegation  of  approval  or  dis- 
opproval  authority-  over  LEAA  grants  to  OJJDP  is  i>ermltted.  It  is  not,  however, 

"^VH^reSrd  to^'Sram  plans,  guidelines,  or  actual  P«>Ject  funding  I  wou^ 
expect%s  LEAA  Administrator,  the  other  LEAA  program  oflices  to  follow  the 
Slished;  written  policies  of  OJJDP  In  the  formulaUon  of  guidelines  and 

^H^rginrSu^^  he  became  the  LEAA  Administrator,  requested 

that  oIjDP  develop  a  proposed  policy  and  Procedure  for  implementation 
Section  527.  Subsequently,  a  draft  policy  was  developed  under  Acting  QJJDl 
Administrator  and  is  in  the  process  of  internal  review.  ^,,^„      ,  nr  \p 

Question  U,  In  the  summer  of  1079  an  LEAA  audit  of  the  OJJDP  aiul  OCAC 
grint^s  found  that  the  LEAA  guidelines  provide  litUe  financial  or  Program- 
matic assistance  to  non-profit  organizaUons  because  the  ^/;^an<;^J"^„^^^^^^ 
dlrpotlreq  is  directed  principally  to  grant  awards  made  to  units  of  go\  eminent. 
InToct'^the  S^^^^  that  Ihese  grantees  were  thus  unaware  or  cc^.fuscd 
about  LEAA  fiscal  and  administrative  requirements.  Please  report  on  the  steps 
taken  to  date  by  OJJDP  to  remedy  these  bitterly  ironic  injustices. 

I^sp^nse  LE^^  guidelines  are  based  on  0MB  Circulars.  To  date  none 

of  The  ovulars  itned  0MB  are  specifically  directed  to  private  non-profit 
agencies.  Fiscal  0MB  Circulars  Lre: 

A-21  Fiscal  Management  for  Institutions  of  Higher  Mucatlon. 

A-67  Fiscal  Management  for  State  and  Local  Governments. 

A-110  Fiscal  Management  for  Administration. 

The  li^A  Financial  Guideline  M  7100.1A  was  based  on  a  1  the  above  OMB 
Circulars.  While  M  7100.1A  did  contain  appropriate  fiscal  Information  for  prl- 
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rate  non-prpfit  agencies  to  properly  administer  and  manage  grants  and  con- 
tracts, it  was  difficult  to  locate  In  the  seven  chapters  and  appendices. 

Two  positive  steiisliave  been  taken  to  remedy  the  problem  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment by  private  n(m-profit  organizations : 

1,  A  revised  LKAA  Guideline,  M  7100.1B  was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  March  3,  1060.  Comments,  including  those  from  private  non-profit  agencies, 
will  be  revlewe<l  and  Incorporated  Into  the  final  published  guideline.  This  should 
be  ready  for  distribution  on  or  before  May  1, 10«0.  The  new  M  7100,1B  will  con- 
solidate revisions  of  the  new  Justice  System  Improvement  Act,  the  JJDP  Act, 
with  specific 'Information  for  private  i?ou-profit  agencies  that  Is  easy  to  locate 
and  written  to  ajssure  the  establishment  of  sound  and  effective  fiscal  management 
systems, 

2.  LEAA  has  Issued  NOTICE  No.  N7130.1,  "Administrative  expense  on  Cate- 
gorical Grant^^,"  which  enables  the  Sl'As  (CJCs)  to  recover  their  administrative 
costs  for  the  functions  necessary  to  administer  a  categorical  grant  when  the 
SPA  (CJC)  Is  the  grantee  or  co-applicant  LBAAiias  scheduled  a  series  of  Fiscal 
Alanagement  Tralnliig  Workshops  that  will  be  opened  to  private  non-p^rofit  per- 
sonnel. Nine  flvenlay  worksjiops  are  now  scheduled. 

Question  k^.  What,  if  atij'tlilng,  Is  OJJDP  doing  to  assess  whether  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  is  engaghig  In  pjractlces  Inconsistent  with  Sections  223(a) 
(12)  and  (13)?  Additionally,  when  such  practices  are  Identified,  what  proce- 
dures have  been  developed  to  alert  the  BOP  aud  to  reme<ly  the  situation? 

Response.  The  Ottice  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  University  of  lUhiols  Community  Research  Forum  Is  currently 
assessing  the  practices  of  five  Federal  agencies.  This  Federal  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion research  project  Is  to  determine  whether  the  practices  and  facilities,  either 
operated  by  or  under  contract  with  the  five  agencies,  are  responsive  to  the  objec- 
tives addressed  In  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  and  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  jl*reventlon.  Act  The  five.  Federal  agencies  are  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  aS.  MarshaUs  Service,  aud  the  National  Park  Service, 

This  effort  b<^an  in  August  1079,  by  Interviewing  agency  ofiictals,  researching 
Into  enabling  legislation  of  the  agencies.  Identifying  recent  lltigaton,  and  review- 
ing agency  policies  and  guidelines.  There  has  been  on-site  Inspection  of  several 
facilities  which  are  operated  by  or  contracted  with  the  agencies.  The  final  report 
will  be  Issued  In  May,  lOSO.  It  will  contain  a  reporting  of  the  data  gathered  and 
the  evaluation  of  findings,  Identification  of  the  technical  assistance  required 
by  each  agency  In  the  area  of  program,  organizational  and  data  collection,  and 
a  proposed  reporthig  system,  by  the  agencies  to  OJJDP, 

During  the  September,  1070  Coordinating  Council  Meeting,  an  overview  of 
the  project  and  preliminary  findings  were  presented.  Once  the  project  is  com- 
pleted, both  the  Coordination  Council  and'  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
win  be  presentetl  the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  project  Attachment  I, 
Issue  C— 15  Is  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  findings. 

Attachment  I  Issue  0-45— Pbiximinaby  FiNuiNos:  An  Ovebview 

The  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  was  In  part  a  response  by  Congress  to  the  states^  lupufflclent  expertise  or 
inadequate  resources*  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  efforts  of  the  Ofllce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention have  focused  on  providing  program  aid  and  financial  support  to  a  wide 
range  of  conii)Onents  of  state  and  local  juvenile  justice  systems.  The  Federal 
agencies  which  operate  or  contract  with  correctional  facilities  have  responded  to 
Congrestalonal  mandates  by  Issuing  guidelines  that  are  responsive  to  the  objec- 
tives addressed  In  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  and  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  However,  an  Initial  survey  of  five  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Immigration  and  Naturall;satlon 
Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  'U,S.  Marshalls  Service,  and  Nation^  Park 
Service,  Indicates  that  violations  remain  widespread  and  that  federally  accused 
or  adjudicated  juveniles  may  not  be  accorded  the  protections  mandated  byjhe 
federal  legislation.  The  deficiencies  in  the  Federal  compliance  effort  are  largely 
a  function  of  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  by  the  Agencies  or  a  lack  of  adequate 
monitoring  or  reporting  mechanisms.  The  Offke  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  whlcn  has  responsibility  for  providing  a  comprehensive  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  Is  In  a  position  to 
assume  the  lead'irship  role  In  providing  assistance  to  the  Federal  agencies  «nd 
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extending  the  CongressionaUy  guaranteed  safeguards^to  Juvenile  federal  offenders 
and  Native  ilmerican  and  undocumented  alien  youth  in  federal  custody. 

Juvenile  Federal  6Sehder9 

A  juvenile  taken  into  custody  for  violation  of  a  crime  of  the  United  States 
will  not  generally  be  prosecuted  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  unless  the  jurisdiction  is 
exdusivdiy  federal  .ftnd  the  crime  is  deemed  serious.  Pending  release,  transfer 
to  Ipcal  autliorities,  or  prosecution,  ^juvenile  federal  prisoner  is  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  thTU.S.  Marshalls  Service.  The  U.S.  MarshaUs  Service,  the  con- 
ti'actlng  organirttion  between  the  Justice  Department  and  the  local  sheriffs  and 
police  departments,  "bandied  "  5527  juveniles  and  received  733  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1079. 

The-MarshaUs  currently  contract  naUonwfde  with  835  county  jails  for  secure 
detention  pending  court  action.  At  the  time  a  contract  is  awarded,  the  facility 
is  identifled^s  to  whether  it  is  capable  of  holding  juveniles,  females,  or  sentenced 
priBonera  The  USMS  Contracting  Procedurjos  Manul  provides  that: 

**(1)  Juvenile  prisoners  will  be  confined  in  an  all  juvenile  facility  or  In  a 
detention  area  separated  visually  and  acoustically  from  adult  detention 
areas.  In *unu8ual- situations,  and  for  short  periods  of  time  only,  juveniles 
may  be  confined  in  an  adult  facility,  but  must  be  placed^ln  quarters  visually 
and  acoustically  separate  from  ad^lt  prisoners.  "  ^ 

"(5)  Classification  und  segregation  of  prisoner^  according  to  age  category 
and  sex  is  to  be  extended  to  cells  and  bathing  facilities  . . .  Toilet  facilities 
will  be  segregated  by  sex."  ( USM^O.2  Appendix  8-1) 
Although  a  U.S.  Marshall  may  be  present  at  a  facility  on  a  dally  or  weekly 
basis,  he  has  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  the  internal  operating  procedures  of 
the  facility.  A  Marshall  who  observes  a  violation  may  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  sheriff  or  jail  ^superintendent;  however,  there  is  no  formal  mechanism  for 
reporting  the  violation.  The  Contracting  Procedures  Manusl  provides  that  **under 
no  circumstances  should  any  contract  Jtacility  be  visited  less  than  two  times  per 
year  by  the  contract  monitor."  (USM  1330.2)  Th^  monitoring  checklist  provided 
Includes  the  categories,  "acceptable  prisoner  separation"  and  "mee^s  juvenile  re- 
quirements". The  Chief  of  Program  Administration  at  the  U.S.  Marsh^lbj  Service 
maintains  that  tJiere  are  no  federal  juveniles  housed  in  facilities  which  haven't 
been  certified  for  juveniles ;  however,  he  conceded  that  adult  federal  prisoners 
could  be  placed  in  a  facility  which  was  not  properly  accommodating  state  juvenile 
offenders.  Each  contract  facility  reports  Its  dally  federal  population  to  the  central 
oflice  but  does  not  provide  an  adult/Juvenile  breakdown. 

TJxe  U.S.  Marshalls*  responsibilities  do  not  generally  encompass  juveniles  who 
are  apprehended  for  violation  of  a  federal  law  In  a  national  park.  The  National 
Park  Service  either  maintains  Its  own  holding  facilities  or  makes  independent 
arrangements  with  local  jails  or  detention  centers.  The  U.S.  Park  Police  exer- 
cises jurisdiction  (not  necessarily  exclusive)  over  parks,  parkways  "and  reserva- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  employs  special  dlvi* 
sions  in  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  areas.  U.S.  Park  Police  Guidelines 
provide  that: 

Whenever  a  juvenile  arrest  occurs,  the  arresting  oflScer  shall  transport  the 
juvenile  in  unmarked  vehicles  when  possible  and  not  with  adult  offraders 
to  a  substation  or  similar  suitable  surrounding. 
JThe  guidelines  further  s^te  that  "when  a  juvenile  Is  detained,  detention  must 
be  in  a  federally  approved  facility,  in  many  areas,  local  juvenile  homes  and  facili- 
ties may  be  utilized.  Juveniles  shall  not  be  Incarcerated  with  adults  at  any  time." 
(Genersl  Order  No.  90.06)  The  officer  assigned  to  juvenile  offenders  In  the  Criml* 
nal  Investigations  Branch  reported  that  there  were  five  substations  lit  the 
D.O./Maryland/ Virginia  area  where  juvenileji  could  be  temporarily  held  for 
intake;  however,  he  stated  that  the  Jioldlng  period  is  limited  to  a  couple  hours. 

Statistics  from  the  Criminal  Investigations  Branch  show,  that  during  the 
months  of  January  throu^^  July,  1979,_1039  juveniles  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Juvenile^ Section.-This  indicates  that  "juvenile  contatfr'f6'Hh8"  were 
completed  on  all  of  these  youths  and  that  they  were  held  at  least  briefly  before 
being  releaised,  or  referred  to  a  U.S.  Magistrate  or  to  the  local  court 

The  Chief  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Section,  Rangers  Division  supplied  juvenile 
procedures  guidelines  datei  October,  1975  which  state  that  offenses  committed  by 
juveniles  are  divided  into  two  categories,  violations  of  park  regulations  and  of- 
fenses.othtr  than  viol^aons  of  park  regulaiions : 
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Whea  a  juvenile  violates  a  park  regulation  requiring  a  mandatory  appear- 
ance or  when  a  Juvenile  era  Juvenile's  paraits  request  a  hearing,  tJbe  Juvenile 
may  bo  heard  before  a  U,S.  Magistrate  only  when  a  fine  and/or  probation 
would  ordinarily  be  Imposed  for  the  offense.  However,  for  those  offenses 
which  are  likely  to  result  In  a  Jail  sentence,  the  matter  must  be  referred  to 
and  coordinated  with  tlie  U.S,  Attorney's  Office,  The  key  criterion  {$  whether 
in  the  judgment  of  the  ranger  tlie  offense  Is  one  wliere  the  juvenile  may  for- 
feit, collateral  or  the  magistrate  will  Impose  only  a  fine  and/or  probation 
rather  thnn  the  likelihood  of  the  imi)OSltion  of  a  jail  term, 
The^iidellnes  further  provide : 
'•tne  detention  of  a  juvenile  must  be  In  a  federally  approved  facility  ,  ,  ,  In 
many  areas,  local  juvenile  homes  and  facilities  may  be  utilized.  When  a 
Juvenile  Is  Incarcerated,  he  should  be  brought  before  a  U,S,  Magistrate  as 
*  hoon  as  possible  and  the  U.S.  Attorneys  office  notified.  Once  the  Juvenile  has 
been  brought  before  a  Magistrate,  the  responsibility  for  Jhe  custody  or  deten* 
tlon  of  tlie  juvenile  becomes  that  of  the  c-ourts  ,  .  ,  The  searching  and  trans- 
jwrting  df  juveniles  should  be  the  same  as  for  adults,  except  juveniles  should, 
when  poifsible  (Italic  added)  be  transported  In  uuuiarked  \*ehlcles  and  not 
with  adult  offenders/* 
The  guidelines  also  allow  a  ranger  to  turn  a  runaway  over  to  local  authorities 
and  to  take  a  juvenile  Into  protective  care  If  In  the  ranger's  judgment  the  juve- 
niles health,  vvjglfare  or  safet>  is  endangered.  The  Law  Enforcement  Chief  was  * 
unable  to  sifpi^l^'  a  list  of  yxivks  with  law  enforcement  personnel  or  law  enforce- 
ment fncllltlei^, 

A  youth  adjudicated  and  committed  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  is 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  However,  the  FJDA  requires 
the  Attorney  General,  In  pnictlcal  t^'fmsTht  Ifederal  Hureau  of  Prisons,  to  commit 
Jiivt'i.IU's  to  foster  homes  or  toyi  ^'""""""^0'  based  facility  located  near  their 
home  cuniinunHy  whenever  i)o>sIble.  The  Act  further  requires  that  nu  juvenile  be 
placed  in  an  adult  Jail  or  correctional  Institution  where  he  has  legular  contact 
with  incarcerated  adults.  The  JJDP  Act,  In  addition  to  requiring  that  participat- 
ing states  aihiexe  the  dehi.stltutlonall/^itlon  of  status  offenders  and  the  reparation 
of  children  from  adults  In  correctional  Institutions,  places  a  heavy  emphasis  un 
the  development  and  use  of  nonsecure  community  hase<l  facilities. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  JJD'P  Act  In  1974  thr.  Bur^fau  designated 
fuur  inMitiition.s  as  cla:<:4ili<,atiiM)  and  confinement  centers  fur  ofTeuders  committed 
under  the  ,\ct.  The.se  four  Institutions  are  classified  by  Bureau  injlWy  statements 
a.^  mininaim  seiurlt}.  liowexer.  the  Bureau  contlnueil  to  send  nuiny  youths. to 
other  f<Hleral  i>rli$ons.  some  of  which  are  designated  medium  .security  and  hold 
adult  prisoners.  In  1077  the  ACLU  National  Prison  Project  focused  on  (he 
nui^>an'.s  recordetl  lack  ot  compliance  with  Its  statutory  mandate  to  locate  youth- 
ful otTenderh  i,^  uanmunity  baseil  facilities  and  Its  failure  to  place  Juveniles  In 
facilities  >egre«atcd  from  adult  otTenders.  In  the  Hunimer  of  1077.  partially  as  a 
result  itt  a  ^series  of  meetings  between  mend^ers  of  the  Prison  project  and  Bureau 
officials,  the  Hurean  bej;an  removing  all  fedenilly  adjmllcated  juxenlle.s  f/om 
BOP  in.stitiitiuns  and  tran.sferring  then*  u»  state  Institutions.  There  are  currently 
al>out  l^W  Juveniles  commltled  under  the  Act.  Only  two  youths.  characteriziHl  as 
se\en»  lielm\Ior  problems,  are  Incarterated  In  federal  Institutions.  The  remainder 
are  place<l  pursuant  to  contracts  with  state  or  privately  run  facilities. 

The  majortty  of  juvenile  federal  offenders  are  concentrated  at  the  Woodsbend 
Boys  Camp  In  West  IJl>erty,  Kentucky,  the  Emerson  House  In  Denver.  Colorado, 
and  in  California  Youth  Authority  facilities.  As  of  June.  1078  onlj  22  out  of  00 
Juveniles  were  Incarcerated  In  their  home  states.  The  Bureau  has  not  devised  any 
trlterl.i  whU  U  direct  Hureaa  offlclaln.  Qoinmimltj  Program  Officers,  and  regional 
staff  In  tlieir  lnten>retation  and  Inqjlementatlon  of  Section  6035  of  the  FJDA.  The 
Bureau*s  jwllcy  statement  7300.100  which  specifically  i)ertalu8  to  placement  of 
federal  Juveniles  merely  recrles  the  language  of  Section  5035.  In  addition,  federal 
youths  are  commingled  with  adults  In  the  (-allfonila  Youth  Authority  placements. 
Segregation  from  adults  Is  also  rei>ortedly  lnade<iuate  at  the  Emerson  House  In 
Denver.  Colorado  where  m()st  federally  adjudicated  native  American  youths  are 
committed  The  Bureau  continues  to  respond  to  allegations  of  non  compliance 
with  file  FJDA  liy  maintaining  that  most  federal  juvenile  offenders  have  com- 
mitted serious  violent  offenses.  .Monitoring  of  contract  facilities  is  limited  to 
biannual  liisi>ectlous.  The  FBOP  Contracts  and  Detention  Administrator  admitted 
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that  prosecution  of  juvenllee  liy  U.S.  Attorneys  has* declined  since  adjudicated 
oCPtiiders  are  no  longer  placed  in  federal  facilities. 

IfaUve  American  Youths 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  funding  responsibilities  for  122  tribes.  The 
court  systems  can  be  cUisslfled  as  traditional,  tribal,  or  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses, 
Then  are  fifteen  traditional  courts,  concefitrated  In  New  Mexico  and  descended 
from  the  Spanish  system.  There  are  28  CourU  of  Indian  Offenses  which  operate 
under  a  set  of  rules  and  procedures  created  by  the  Bureaiuof  Indian  Affairs* 
(25CRF  pt  11),  Tribes  which  have  adopted  their  own  codes  usually  modeled 
closely  after  the  BIA  code  are  known  as  **trlbal  CQurte."  Detention  facilities  for 
^reservations  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  BIA  and  various  tribes.  Some  Bureau 
faciliUea  are  tribally  controUed.  The  Bureau  and  the  Tribes.use  municipal  ana 
county  facilities  on  a  contract  or  subsistence  basis  where  no  Bureau  of  Tribal 
facility  is  available.  „         *  j.* 

According  to  the  Chief  Law  Enforcement  Officer  at  BIA,  98  percfint  of  the 
arrests  on  reservations  are  for  drunkeness.  However,  the  Bureau's  authority  to 
influence  sentencing  policy  Is  limited.  There  are  no  federal  Juvenile  officers  on 
reservations  hi  the  United  States,  The  failure  to  separate  juveniles  from  aoulte 
in  correctional  facilities  Is  a  function  of  outdat^  dilapidated  faculties  and  the 
lack  of  a  sense  of  urg^incy.  on  the  part  of  tl^e  tribes  and  the  Bureau.  There  is  no 
Juvenile  office  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  The  Chief  of  the  Judiciary  Division 
at  BIA  admitted  that  the  deinstitutionalization  and  separation  objectives  con- 
tained in  the  JJDP  Act  had  never  been  suggested  by  the  Bureau  for  hicorpora- 
eion  Into  tribal  codes  orNpractlces,  LEAA  has  funded  35-40  faculties  over  the  past 
six  years  and  has  provided  financial  8UW>ort  for  the  development  of  JuvenUe 
codes,  however  LEAA  monies  have  been  cut  leaving  many  projects  incomplete, 

A  native  American  youth  adjudicated  delinquent  for  commission  of  a  misde- 
meanor, including  liquor  violations,  can  be  committed  by  the  tribe  to  a  secure 
defenUon  facUltv  for  slx.months.  Though  the  Bureau  has  no  authority  to  inter- 
vene In  tribal  sentencing.  It  can  report  a  violation  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
.  1968  {<:t.  25  USC  1301-  'Ml,  1070).  In  lOH  the  Bureau  inspected  the  law  enforce- 
ment faculties  on  03  resef  nations  and  reported  that  there  was  inadequate  separa- 
tion of  JuvenUes  and  adults  In  flfty.four  of  them,  yhe  tribes  surveyed  reported  an 
average  daUy  juvenile  population  of  two  to  four  personsLJVith  some  reporting 
daUy  juvenile  iK>pulatlons  up  to  sixteen.  The  Indian  Health  Senice  at  the  Depart- 
ment of'  Health  Education  and  Welfare  shares  the  responslbUlty  for  hispecUng 
law  enforcement  facilities,  .  ^ 

Its  findings  and  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  the  Area  Director.  The 
Area  Director,  elected  by  tribal  chairman,  has  the  authority  to  allocate  BIA  funds, 
Xn  a  mejnorandum  dated  January  23.  1079  to  the  Chief  Law  Enforcement  Officer, 
the  Acting  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bureau's  Inspection/Evaluation  Unit  described 
^inadequate  and  inappropriate  faculties,  noting  for  example.  **CeU  interiors  are 
not  designed  to  encourfige  ^ulclde  prevention,  nor  are  the  furnishings  designed 
strongly  enough  to  resist  vandalism  or  damage  to  Inmates  when  taken  apart  and 
utilized  as  weapons,"  The  BIA  Law  Enforcement  Manual  specifies  only.  *when- 
ever  possible  juvenile  prisoners  shaU  be  detained  separately  and  apart  from 
adults  or  promptly  transferred  to  JuvenUe  detention  faculties  If  any  are  avail- 
able/' (68  BIAM  2.9)  

Subsequent  to  removal  from  his  home  by  court  action  a  youth  may  be  commu- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  BIA  Division  of  Social  Services  for  foster  placement, 
Amon^  the  options  available  to  the  social  worker  are  **placement  In  a  specialized 
Institution  such  as  Institutions  or  treatment  centers  for  the  delinquent,"  or  place- 
ment In  a  *'Federal  Indian  Boarding  school,  or  other  appropriate  group  care 
faculty."  (66  BIAM.  Social  Services).  Tribal  courts  often  give  a  child 'the  op- 
tion of  going  to  a  BIA  boarding  school  or  to  the  Juvenile  justice  system.  The  In- 
cidence of  rape,  drug  and* alcohol  abuse  and  criminal  behavior  In  the  board- 
ing schools  Is  reportedly  very  high.  There  Is  a  severe  lack  of  dormitory  super- 
vision. Most  schools  provide  Intensive  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  to  chil- 
dren in  years  or  older.  According  to  a  BIA  boarding  school  graduate  on  the 
staff  of  the  Native  Americans  Rights  Fund.  It  was  common  to  be  sent  to  the 
local  county  jaU  for  a  night  or  weekend  as  a  disciplinary  sanction. 

A  native  American  youth  prosecuted  for  committing  a  **major  crime  (18 
USC  sec.  1153)  or  a  crime  of  the  U.S,  wUl  be  tried  In  federal  court.  The  majority 
of  adjudicated  federal  native  American  juveniles  from  the  upper  Midwest  and 
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Rocky  Mountain  states  are  placed  in  Emerson  House  in  Colorado.  The  Federal 
bureau  of  Prisons  has  not  been  responsive  to  urging  by  groups  such  as  the  Na* 
tlve  American  Rights  Fund  to  channel  FBOP  and  BIA  resources  into  the_d«:« 
velcpment  of  alternative  community  programs  to  insure  compliuace-^^vlfb  the 
JJDP  and  with  the  FJDA 

Undocumented  Alien  Youth  - 

An  undocumented  alien  youth  under  the  age  of  fourteen  will  not  be  knowingly 
prosecuted  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  The  gervlce  will 
arrange  for  a  "voluntary  departure."  A  child  age*i  14-18  apprehended  and  held 
for  deportation  proceedings,  tOiould  according  to  INS  guidelines  be  placed  in  a 
federally  approved  contract  facility  where  he  is  separated  from  adults.  In 
^practice,  children  are  freqaectly  held  at  a  Metropolitan  Correction  Center 
"where  they  are  separated  from  criminal  pre-trial  detainees  but  commingled 
with  adult  alines.  The  Director  of  the  Immigration  Project,  Legal  Assistance 
Foundation  of  CLIoago  acknowledged  that  placement  of  children  in  the  MCC  was 
a  violation  of  INii  s^uideUues  and  of  the  JJDP  Act,  however  the  Chicago  Project 
has  not  strenuoudi)  objected  since  commingling  with  adult  INS  prisoners  was 
deemed  preferable  to  alternative  commitment  to  a  juvenile  delinquency  deten- 
tion facility.  Undocumented  alien  youth  may  also  be  held  in  the  custody  of  the 
U.S.  Marshals  if  they  or  their  families  are  serving  as  material  witnesses  in  a 
criminal  proceedicjx,  e,g„  smuggling.  Children  and  adults  are  sheltered  to- 
gettier  awaiting  their  testimony  at  a  trial  often  for  a  period  of  up  to  three 
weeks 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  operates  three  border'^facili- 
ties  in  Texas  and  California.  Aliens  are  held  in  these  centers  when  they  are  ap- 
prehended at  the  time  of  entry  or  pending  deportation. 

Question  46,  Name  the  states,  other  than  California,  that  are  not  in  compliance 
with  Section  223(a)  (13).  What  steps  have  OJJDP  taken  to  encourage  com- 
pliance? 

Response.  To  date  (March  12, 1980).  OJJDP  has  received  47  of  the  51  monitor- 
log  reports  due.  All  of  the  1970  reports  received  have  been  reviewed  and  analyzed. 
According  to  the  most  recently  submitted  state  monitoring  report,  the  following 
is  ii  summary  of  compliance  with  Section  223(a)  (13)  of  the  Act.  It  should  be 
noted  that  California  is  one  of  the  four  states  which  have  not  yet  submitted  the 
state  monitoring  report,  the  other  3  states  being  Alaska,  Michigan  and  Montana, 
Thus,  for  these  four  b*ate8,  it  is  the  data  and  information  containet*  in  their  l078 
r<»port  7hich  is  bolng  iiiresented. 

There  are  15  states  reporting  compliance  with  Section  223(a)  (13)  of  the  Act 
regarding  separatioi  of  juveniles  and  adults,  Twenty-two  other  states  reported 
progress  in  the  area  of  separation,  while  seven  reflect  no  progress,  OJJDP  could 
not  dexermine  that  progress  was  made  in  seven  states  dut?  to  a  lack  of  suiflcient 
Information  or  the  unavailability  of  data.  This  sb'>uld  be  rectified  upon  receipt 
of  the  1&70  report  or  upon  receipt  of  clarifying  information. 

Those  15  slates  which  report  compliance  with  the  st-paration  requirements  are : 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Maryland,  ^lassachu- 
setts,  Michigan*  New  I'ork,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  Trust  Territories, 

The  22  rh'Mes  reporting  progress  are : 

Alabama,  ^^aska,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  ,Ter3ey,  New  Mex- 
ico, Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  seven  states  reporting  no  progn  an  t^re : 

Arizona,  Kentucky,  Tennea^^e,  Vlrdn  l8'?inds.  indiur^i.  Northern  Marlanns, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  seven  states  for  which  progress  caanot  jet  be  determined  are : 
California,.  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  T'exas,  and  Utah. 
The  issue  surrounding  the  rejecting  of  California's  apijllcation  for  formula 
funds  is  based  iii)on  the  situation  that  the  California  Plan  for  Implementing  Sec- 
tion 223(a)  (13)  would  continue  to  permit  contact  becwetn  adult  offenders  and 
juvenile  offenaers  within  California  Youth  Auih(^tiij  inntitutlous.  Thus,  their 
application  was  rejected  because  of  a  Tallure  to  adequately  plan  for  compliance 
and  not  specifically  because  they  are  currently  not  In  compliance,  if  California, 
In  a  good  faith  effort,  had  develoi)ed  a  plan  and  lm;;jlemented  such  a  plan  accprd- 
ing  to  au  approved  time  frame  for  achieving  ftill  compliance,  as  the  other  states 
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hare  done,  then  OJJDP  would  have  been  in  a  dltfeirent  position.  It  we  had 
apptored  Calif orula'a  plan  at  presented,  we  would  not  have  fulfilled  our  steward- 
ihip  rcapoDAibUity  in  implementlnf  the  JJDP  Act 

Xn-ntponse  toiyour  question  as  to  the  steps  taken  to  encourage  compuance, 
OJJfpP  has  done  many  things  to  assist  and  inform  the  states,  including  those 
aienciea  and  organisations  within  the  states.  In  an  eCfort  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote complUnce  with  Section  223(a)  (13).  Although  they  are  too  numerous  to 
fblly^llst,  the  following  does  present  some  of  the  measures  taken*  . 

TeehHiooi  A99liianee 

Th^  bfllce  of  Jfuvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  in  conjunction  with 
a  grant  awarded  to  the  University  of  njinols.  Community  Research  Forum,  is 
comntly  providing  direct  technical  assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies  in 
over  31  states  and  territories  concerning  the  removal  of  children  from  adult  jails 

\and  lock-up«»  OThe  methodology  utilised  In  these  projects  focuses  on  a  planning 
process  designed  to.-  (1)  eUclt  cltixen  participation  In  the  planning  and  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  juvenile  programs  and  services,  (2)  Identify  the  issues  and  prob- 
kms  experienced  within  the  juvenile  justice  system,  (3)  provide  a  sound  data 
base  by.  which  to  assess  existing  juvenile  justice  practices  and  resources,  (J)  P«>- 
vldXa  sound  policy  analysis  of  juvenile  justice  practices  and  statutory  guldeunes, 
(C)  develop  a  flexible  network  of  alternative  programs  and  services  to  meet  the 
individual  needa.of  each  youth,  and  (6)  assure  systematic  monitoring  of  all  com- 
ponenW^of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  ' 

Technical  assistance  Is  typically  provided  In  response  to  requests  froL:  puwic 
or  private  agencies  at  the  local  level  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  f acod  with 
a  crisis  sittiatlon  Involving  the  handUng  of  aUeged  juvenile  offenders.  Generally, 
such  assistance  is  required  due  to  court  actlouy  new  legislation,  and/or  citizen 
prSsure  regaVdlng  court  practices  and  the  availability  of  adequate  residential 
and  non-resldentlal  alternatives  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  primary  issue  posed 
by  local  officials  is  often  "to  build  or  not  to  build."  and  If  so.  "how  large.  Plan- 
'  nlng  experience  iH  this  area  has  served  to  reinforce  the  Importance  of  citlteu 
parUcIpation,  exami^natlon  of  intake  criteria  and  procedures,  and  the  availability 
^prpgrammaUc  and  other  alternatives  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each  youth. 

Rtitarch   I  \  i  ,  - 

Research  projects  are  currently  belbg  supported  by  OJJDP  which  are  dlrectea 
toward  the  obstacles  whlc^  retard  the  delnstltutlpnalizatlon  of  juvenile  and  uon- 
offendeiB,  particularly  those  youth  held  In  adult  jalb?  and  lock-ups.  This  research 
Is  being  conducted  by  the  Community  Research  Forum.  Selected  research  studies 
currently  "underway  Include;  \  ...  , 

Juvenile  suicides  in  adult  ialls  and  lock-ups.— This  project  will  analyze  the 
nationwide  Incidence  of  juvenile  suicides  In  county  jails,  municipal  lock-ups  and 
separate  juvenile  detenUon  facilities.  Telephone  and  personal  Interviews  will  seek 
to  Identify  predictive  Indicators  of  suicidal  behavior  as  well  as  compare  the  rates 
^f  suicide  and  suicide  attempts  In  each  of  the  three  facility  types. 

C^ranalysls  of  removing  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lock-ups.--Tli5s  projec 
wlU  examine  the  economic  coste  Involved  In  the  removal  of  juveniles  from  adult 
jalU  and  lock-ui)^ Particular  attention  will  focus  on  the  costs  In  rural  areas^ 
where  the  practice  of  jaUlng  juvenllefs  is  most  prevalent  and  the  available  re- 

^Pl^nSg^r^onat^  for  youth.— This  project  will  examine  the  advan- 

tages ami  disadvantages  of  regional  services  for  youth  In  rural  and  seml-niral 
areas  Particular  emphasis  will  be  directed  to  the  Issues  of  transportation.  acceKs 
to  services,  maintenance  of  ^family  ties,  and  the  service  and  cost  Implications  for 
removing  Juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lock-iips.  ^  *     ,  * 

Rural  opinion  and  attitudes  on  deinstitutionalization.— This  project  seeks  to 
examine  the  level  of  citizen  knowledge  and  attitudes  concerning  juVeni  es  In 
adult  jails  conducted  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  The  findings  and  con- 
which  currently  bold  alleged  juvenile  offenders  In  adult  faclllUes,  and  validate 
or  expand  upon  the  "myths"  Identified  by  the  nine-State  study  of  children  In 
adult  jails  conducted  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  llie  findings  and  con- 
clusions will  Identify -areas  needing  further  research  or  public  exposure. 

Census  of  adult  jails  and  lock-ups  In  the  United  States.— This  n-oject  Involves 
a  review  of  previous  state  and  Federal  surveys  as  well  ae  contact  with  national 
associations  and  state  planning  agencies  concerned  with  adult  jails  and  lock-ups. 


An  Inventory  of  f&dlltleB  will  be  prepared  on  ft  etate-by^state  basis  with  direct 
.contact  with  city  and  county  law  enforcement  agencies  used  to  complete  the 
/  Census. 

/  Assessing  the  effectiveness  of  national  standards  detention  criterla.^TIils 

t  project  will  surrey  four  jurisdictions  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  objective 
^  release/detention  criteria  recommended  by  the  IJA/ABA  Juvenile  JuSlIce  Stand- 

ards Project  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Administrator  on 
Standards  for  the  Administration  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The  goal  of  the  research 
Is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  criteria  In  protectlnij^  the  public  safety 
and  the  court  process  and  minimizing  secure  pretrial  detention. 

Comparative  analysis  of  Juvenile  codes. — This  project  will  systematically 
examine  each  of  the  state  juvenile  codes  to  update  the  research  conducted  by 
the  KatloD&l  Assessment  of  Juvenile  Corrections  In  1974.  Particular  areas  of 
focus  ^viU  be  those  areas  of  the  code  wbldi  deal  with  deinstitutionalizations  of 
^  status  offenders,  separation  of  juveniles  and  adults,  and  monitoring  of  the 
Juvenile  justice  system. 

PubUo  Education 

An  area  of  emphasis  to  assist  and  encourage  compliance  concerns  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  public  education  strategy  to  enhance  community  ^and  official 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Juveniles  In  adult  Jails  and  lockups.  This  Includes 
public  education  materials,  media  awareness,  and  workshop  training  sessions 
for  those  [lenions  who  manage  or  Influence  services  for  youth  awaiting  court 
appearance.- 

Regional  workshops  are  conducted  annually  to  provide  guideline  and  program 
.Information  to  representatives  of  the  State  Planning  Agencies  and  Juvenile 
Advisory  Groui)H.  These  workshops  address  monitoring  policies  and  guidelines, 
as  well  as  other  selected  program  topics  centered  around  Section  223a (13). 

OJJDP  Is  presenting  a  National  Symposium  on  Children  in  Jails  on  March 
23-20.  19S0.  The  objectives  of  this  symposium,  which  Is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Community  Research  Forum  and  the  National  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform,  are  to: 
(1)  provide  participants  with  the  latest  research  a|Dout  tlie  problem,  of  children 
In  Jails;  (2)  provide  information  about,  and  access  to,  successful  alternatives  to 
the  practice  of  Jailing  children ;  (3)  develop  action  plans,  progroms,  and  policies 
for  the  removal  of  children  from  Jails;  and  (4)  generate  public  support  for  the 
removal  of  children  in  Jails. 

A  public  service  media  campaign,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Advertising 
Council  and  the  Community  Research  Forum,  is  being  developed  on  the  subject 
of  Juveniles  in  adult  Jails,  The  Advertising  Council  was  approached  and  has 
endorsed  a  campaign  on  this  topic  which  offers  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  public  service  announcements  In  radio,  television,  and  printed  media  outlets 
across  the  Nation.  The  sanction  by  the  Ad  Council  translates  the  Initial  cost  of 
developing  the  annuoncements  into  millions  of  dollars  of  media  exposure. 

Data  Veri/lcation  ^ 

The  Office  of  Juenvlle  Justice  and  Dellquency  Prevention  Is  providing  for  an 
Independent  examination  of  the  methods  used  to  classify  Juvenile  residential 
facilities  for  purposes  of  compliance  with  Section  223(a)  (12)  and  (13)  as  well 
as  an  analysis  of  the  data  sources  used  to  support  statements  of  progress  toward 
compliance  with  these  Sections  of  the  Act.  The  examination  Includes  «»nisite 
verification  of  compliance  data  In  county  jails,  police  lock-ups,  and  juvenile  * 
detention  and  correctional  facilities  In  over  450  counties  in  43  states.  i 
This  .examination  includes-    "  i 

(1)  An  analysis  of  definiuons^'^nd  methods  used  to  develop  "universe"  of 
Juvenile  residential  facilities  and  to  determine  their  classification  as  "juvenile 
detention  and  correctional  facilities"  requiring. the  removal  of  status  and  non- 
offenders, or  as  "adult  Institutions"  requiring  sight  and  sound  separation. 

(2)  An  examination  of  the  data  sources  used  In  the  compilation  of  Information 
concerning  compliance  with  Section  223(a)  (12)  afm  (13).  The  data  sources  used 
by  the  states  in  the  preparation  of  compliance  data  afe  diverse,  ranging  from  the 
use  of  Intake  records  at  Individual  facllites  to  statewide  computerized  Infor- 
mation systems. 

(3)  An  examination  of  selected  state  and  local  facilities  to  verify  the  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  data  sources  used  for  preparing  compliance  reports 
This  includes  an  analysis  of  the  degrees  of  separaUon  (in  those  "Institutions" 
noldicg  both  juveniles  and  adult  offenders). 
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The  pHndpal  benefit  of  this  examination  is  the  identification  of  problems  In 
monttoriaf  •methodology  such  as  misinterpretation  of  facility  claBSification  and 
compilance  data  requirements,  incomplete  or  inaccurate  compilation  of  data 
•  mild  unreliable  liampUhj  and  coUectlon  methods.  This  analysis  will  serve  as  the 
^  ,    bfcsia  for  improvements  in  state  methods  of  monitoring  compliance  with  Section 
*     22a(*)(12nind  (18)  of  the  Act    *  . 

•  Durlnr  tb^Nfleldwork  phase  of  the  project,  information  concerning  successful 
profcntms  and  strategies  for  achieving  deinstitutionalization  of  status  and  non* 
offenders,  separation  of  juveniles  and  adult  offenders,  and  tlie  development:  of 
adequate. systems  of  monitoring  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  Is  l)elng  Identified  and 
documented  for  national  distribution.  ^VhUe  this  eftoit  Is  not  Intended  to  con- 
clusively evaluate  these  porgrams  and  strategies,  It  will  provide  descriptive 
iaformation  which  will  prove  helpful  in  future  state  and  local  planning.. 

.  The  project  entails  an  analysis  of:  (1)  methods  of  classifying  Juvenile  rebl- 
dential  facilities,  and  (2)  data  sources  utilized  to  provide  compmrnde  information. 
For  each  state  and  tb«  OJJDP.  technical  assistance  reports  will  be  developed 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  system  for  monitoring  compliance  with  the  deln* 
•titatlonaUzatlon  requirements  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven* 
tioftJUt.  Specific  areas  of  emphasis  are  the  authority  to  monitor  data  collection 
InspecliQp  methods,  and  procedures  for  reporting  and  Inv^tlgating  violations. 

Following  the  completion  of  .the  fieldwork  phase  of  the  project,  n  series  ot 
workshops  will  t>e  conducted  on  monitoring  t)olicy  and  practices  ns  well  as  general 
topics  of  interest  relative  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Act.  These  workshops 
will  be  in  the  late  summer  of  fall  of  1980. 

Program  InxUative  * 

The  Formula  Giant  and  Technical  Assistance  Division  of  OJJDP  hac  developed 
a  new  program  initiative  for  fiscal  year  lOSO  entitled  **Removing  Children  from 
Adult  Jails  and  Lock-ups*'.  This  program  is  Intended  to  provide  the  necessary 
resources,  Including  both  financial  and  technical  to  Jurisdictions  which  will  assist 
'  them  In  planning  and  implementing  a  viable  strategy  to  remove  Juveniles  from 
adult  Jails  and  lock-ups.  The  results  sought  from  this  Initiative  are:  ^ 

The  removal jof  Juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lock-ups. 

The  development  of  a  flexible  network  of  service  and  placement  options  for 
alleged  Juvenile  offenders  and  non-offenders  based  upon :  (1)  the  least  restrictive 
alternative,  and  <2)  maintenance  of  a  juvenile's  family  and  community  ties. 

A  planning  and  Implementation  process  for  removal  which:  (1)  Is  based  upon 
a  recognltloji  of  youth  rights  and  due  process  and  which  promotes  the  advocacy 
of  such,  and  (2)  uses  active  citizen  participation  and  youth  involvement 

The  development  and  adoption  of  Intake  criteria,  consistent  with  the  standards 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  other  nationally  recommended  standards,  for  alleged  juvenile  offend- 
ers and  non-offenders  who  are  awaiting  court  appearance. 

An  enhanced  capacity  for  parents,  schools,  and  police  to  resolve  problems  of 
youth  In  a  non-Judlclal  manner  and  thus  alleviate  the  use  of  Jails  and  lock-ups. 
This  tnclades;  where  appropriate,  the  .coordination  and  Integration  of  public 
and  private  child  welfare  services. 

An  Identification  and  description  of  viable  alternatives  to  the  use  of  jails 
and  lock-ups. 

This  initiative  -should-  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  the  week  of 
March  17,  1080,  for  public  comment  and  published  to  solicit  applications  dtlring 

•  mid-May  1980. 

Question  47.  We  understand  at  a  minimum,  the  DOJ  recommended  to  the 
White  House  a  1133  million  to  $140  million  cut  in  the  OJARS  fiscal  year  1981 
budget.  What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  OJJDP  budget?  What 
re<Iuctlon  Ib  MOB  funds  will  be  experienced  under  the  DOJ  proposed  reduction? 
What  recommendations.  If  any,  have  the  DOJ  riiade  for  additional  reduction  in 
OJARS  positions?  Similarly,  explain  any  Impact  on  OJJDP. 

Response.  As  of  this  date  the  President  has  announced  that  there  will  be  a 
substantia;!  reduction  in  the  OJARS  fiscal  year  1981  budget  However,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  reduction  have  not  as  yet  been  determined.  Th#  President  will 
announce  the  details  of  bis  budget  proposals  by  the  end  of  March. 

Under  the  malntenance-of-effort  provision,  any  budget  reduction  In  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Justice-  System  Improvement  Act  ( JSIA)  will  result 
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In  ft  proportionate  deciease  \n  fun^s  available  for  Juvenile  JcsUce  parposea.  For 
example.  If  the  JSIA  formula  and  categorical  grant  programs  are  cut  by  $100 
million,  monies  for  juvenile  justice  decline  by  about  $20  million.  Juvenile  justice 
Iirograms  supjwrted  by  State  and  local  formula  monies  or  by  national  discretion 
ary  or  community  antl-crlme  grants,  will  be 'curtailed. 

Since  the  outcome  of  the  budget  discussions  Is  not  yet  certain,  no  firm  recom- 
mendations have  been  prepared  for  concomitant  reduction  In  personnel.  If  the 
fiscal  year  1081  cuts,  as  anticipated,  fall  heaviest  on  the  JSIA  financial  assistance 
programs  (community  antl<crime,  formula,  national  priority,  and  discretionary 
grants),. then  tt  Is  likely  that  there  will  be  similar  reductions  In  the  positions 
allocated  to  manage  these  programs,  as  well  as  support  personnel.  In  this  in- 
stance, no  direct  Impact  on  OJJDP,  Is  foreseem  * 

Part  D.  Issue:  Miscellanbous  Documentation 

Question  i  The  OJJDP  grants  awarded  to  the  SPA  Conference  In  1970  and  all 
progress,  quarterly  reiK>rts.         '  ' 

Responses,  Progress  and  financial, reports  are  not  due  until  the  end  of  Aprir. 
OJJDP  did  not  award  any  grants  to  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Ai^soclatlon, 
formerly  known  as  the  SPA  Conference,  In  fiscal  year  1979.  We  did,  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  transfer  $70,000  to  the  OflSce  of  Criminal  Justice  Programs  to  supplement 
a  grant  they  Jmve  for  the  period  November  1.  1979  to  October  31,  1980. 
,  ThLs  supplement  to  the  OCJP  Is  to  support  the  grantee's  activities  in  some  of 
the  foUowIng  juvenile  justice  areas: 

1.  Serve  as  liaison  among  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinating Council,  and  various  public  interest  group.s. 

*2.  Work  with  state  planning  agencies  and  others  concerned  with  finding  accept* 
able  options  for  the  chronic  hard-to  place  non-crlmlnal  children,  which  many- 
states  were  claiming  will  prevent  them  from  achieving  100  percent  DSO. 

3.  Help  states  Improve  and  develop  their  caimclty  to  eflfectlvely  monitor  their 
progress  on  Section  223(a)  (12)  and  (13)  by : 

a.  Identifying  compliance  problems  faced  by  SPAs,  RPXJs.  courts,  etc. ;  and 
Jib.  recommending  standard  forms  for  data  collecting  in  each  state  using 
.  the  standard  defiltlons. 

4.  Assist  states  In  applying  the  research  materials  and  Information  available 
from  NIJJDP. 

5.  work  t^'lth  states,  entitlements,  RPCs,  etc.  to  Implement  the  new  OJARS 
Legislation  and  Its  Impllcnitlons  on  Crime  Control  MOE  funds. 

Quvstion  5.  The  evaluation  of  the  OCACP  Project  "House  of  Umoja**  Contract. 

Response.  The  OCACP  Program  Initiative  under  which  the  House  of  fmoja 
Neighborhood  AntI  Crime  Program  was  funded  did  not  provide  for  an  Individual 
project  level,  evaluation.  This  was  basically  due  to  the  severely  llmlte<l  OCACP 
funas  available  for  the  project.  This  Office  did,  ho;\'ever,  fund  one  comprehensive 
nhtlonal  evaluation  of  the  Initial  Community  ^Vntl-Cnme  Program  Initiative. 
\thich  will  assess  the  entire  program  and  Its  achievements.  That  evaluation  Is  not 
>Jet  complete  and  can  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the  final  draft  Is  approved. 

Queittion  0: 

MCMOaANDUM 
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ubject  Response  to  Questions  Relating  to  JJDP  Act  Reauthorization* 
4*0  Ira  Schwartz.  Assistant  Admlnlstrrftor,  OJJDP. 
prom  John  Pickett.  Director  APM,  Staff.  NIJ. 

.  This  Is  in  reiJiwnse  to  Homer  Broome's  request  of  March  li,  1980.  Specific  li.- 
iTormatlon  requested  .of  the  Institute  Is  to, "provide.  .  .  th^  evaluation  of  grant 
(79«NI-.\X-0072)  awarded  to  the  University  of*Chlcagd  to  study  the  Impact 
of  the  New  York  State  juvenile  violence  statute.*'  / 

The  itie  of  this  grant  Is  "New  York/s  Double  Crackdown  on  Juvenile  Violeace: 
A  Policy  Exi>erlment  In  General  Deterrence.**  The  period  of  award  is  from 
Septeml>er  1.  1979  through  AuKtist  31.  198X  and  the  award  amount  Is  $82,685. 
No  results  are  available  from  the*stncfy  at  this  time.  It  Is  still  Jn  its  data  col- 
lection phase.  The  pun^ose  of  th^ project  Is  as  follows : 

In  1976.  the  State  of  Xew  York  restructured  its  sentencing  policy  toward 
young  violent  oftenders  by  creating  a  categbry  of  "designated'  felon**  who, 
^  at  the  discretion  of  the  judiciary,  could  be  .eligible  for  treatment  as  an  adult 
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In  the  criminal  courts.  In  1078.  the  State  oi  New  York  lowered  aie  age  of 
criminal  responsibility  for  certain  serious  violent  offenses,  removing  many 
juveniles  from  the  Family  Court  to  the  jurisdiction  and  more  severe  penalties 
x)f  the  Criminal  Court. 

This  study  seeks  to  utilize  this  double  crackdown  to  investigate  the  re- 
sponse of  these  specific  age  groups  to  the  threat  of  Increased  sanctions.  The 
projects  basic  design  will  be  to  compare  over  time  ib  New  York  and  non* 
^'ew  York  jurisdictions  the  changes,  if  any,  In  age  specific  criminal  behavior 
of  New  York's  criminal  justice  system  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
^    level  of  sanctions  administered  did,  in  fact.  Increase. 

Question  7.  The  OAI  Iteports  regarding  the  review  of  185  OCACP  and  OJJDP 
grants  referred  to  at  page  55  of  the  September,  1979  Management  Brief. 

Response.  Attached  please  find  a  copy  of  the  OAI  Summary  Report  of  the 
Community  Anti-Crime  Categorical  Grant  Audits,"  dated  August  1,  1979. 

Quest w.n  8.  A  copy  of  each  OGC  legal  opinion  and  advisory  nienioranuuni  re- 
garding the  JJA,  the  relevant  position  of  the  CCA  and  the  operation  of  poUcie^^ 
of  OJJDP. 

Response.  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  Ims  issued  numerous  legal  opinions 
and  advisory  memoranda  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  tlie  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  and  the  OJJDP  program. 

OGC  has  several  file  drawers  of  n^aterial  related  to  the  juvenile  Justice  pro- 
grani.  These  files  are  always  available  to  OJJDP  and  agency  personnel  for  back- 
groiuut  or  other  uw?.  Slmilarb,  OGC  would  bt  pleased  to  oi)en  its  files  to  sub- 
committee .staff.  Alternatively,  OGC  will  gather  legal  materiftl?  related  to  specific 
i.ssiie.s  or  cuueernij  and  forward  copies  of  these  materials  to  the  subcommittee 
at  its  request. 
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NOTIFICATION  OF  GRANT  AWARD 
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PROJECT  ADMINISTRATION 
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^' GRANT  EXPIRATION 
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r  How  much  money  dlcV^e  Office  start  Fi'  1980  with? 

«.  How  much  was  prior  year  money  ?  j^^- 
$26,660,746  inlnuB  $2430  reverted  80  money  ==$24^20,74^ 
b.  How  much  wa«  IS^. money? 


AKSwtae  Supplied  by  tuij^'OJJDP  in  Response  to  QuEsxioNS  at  Hxusinqs 

fk 

fl05,OOO.O00Cincl5i&ln«$2.1M reverted 80 money).    ^  \  / 

cHow'mu^hwajrCrime  Control  Act  money?  ^  irj 

'   $10,144,273  (iaW),$5.000,000.(FY80)=$lW44;il3. 
d.Howmuch  was  JJDPActmoncy?  - 
$100,000,000  (*Y 80). $14,876,473  (FY 79). 

2.  Of  the  total  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  how  much  and  what  per- 
cent  b^is  now^been  obligated?     *    '  . 

$20m80iop30%.  ^  '  ..^TT^«v  - 

3.  At  th^1)eglnnlng  of  FY  1960,  how  muph  discretionary  money  did  OJJDP  have 
available  from  the  sources  Jlsted  below,  and  for  each,  how  much  and  what  percent,^ 
are  now^dbUgated?  ' 


/  Ptrctijiw  of 

/  Octljdollift 

7  Avaiiablt.         Oblifited.    .   oWlHUd « 

:  Oct  1, 1979      Mtr.  1,  IMO         of  l^ar.  12 

 T  ^  ~t— 

1979iJJ,pKUI*mph*sU  ,   5>5.r4.M7        H273,947  27 

VmtpKi^  tmphaiU   21.M0OO  399,  W  

?  ToWspKWtmphllls  ,  37,0*4.987         4,673,427               |  13 

IgicrimtConUolAct  1.   I0.I«'273        8.2M,25J              j  82 

\m  Crim«  Coctiol  Act   5,000,000    ■       700,000               )  14 

I  ToUlCrima  Control  Act  ,  15,144,273        8,984.258  59 

^^^879  (477,051)   1.477.051  ^         WO.OOo'            ^  44 


1980(1,000,000). 

^^''imaism   3,215,24^      2.790,^^  87 

!t80(3,000,0(»)  >  -  

'*'*^l|^(l9l87)      .  /    11,019.187         3,138,323  '  28 

19^  (ii!ooo.666)."  


TotJl- 


67,900,746        20,236,801  . 
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PART  IV.-^ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

tHHTCD  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20631  - 


PROGRAM  AaiVITY 
OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


'    "      '  Prepared  By 

JOHN  M.  RECTOR,  ADMINISTRATOR 
OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

MARCH  20.  1979 
(340) 
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Introduction 


Mmy  Inttrested  persons  and  supporters  have  sought  specifics  regarding 
our  efforts  to  linplewent  the  Senator  Birch  Bayh  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
since  October  1.  1977.  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year  1978.  Vm  certain 
tfcit  the  Inforeiatlon  herein  iilll  assist  In  developing  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  progress  to  date*; 

,/-H(aong.the  h1ghT4ghts  are  the  foUoMtiig: 

-  '    A.  74%  of  the  Bayh  Act  discretionary  funds  appropriated  since  FY  75 
.  ^   have  been  awarded  since  October  1,  1977; 

B*   70%  of  the  total  Bayh  Act  discretionary  awards  have  been  made 
since  October  1,  1977; 

€•   63%  of  the  Bayh  Act  formula  grant  funds  appropriated  since  FY  75 
have  been  awarded  since  October  1.  ]977^^nd^^^^^^____^ — ^ 

"  D*   70%  of  the^FY  79^  Bayh Jtet-funds-avall  able  to  OOJDP  on  October  U 
97B^re'awarded^y  March  1979. 

It  Is  obvious  that  OJJDP  critics  who  have  unjustly  dwelt  on  Issues 
of  performance  will  be  murdered  by  this  cruel  gang  of  facts. 


Wfth  war^  regards, 

^ John  M.  Ractor 
Adriinistrator 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention 
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^  ■  INTROOUCTION 

t 

I.  Juvenile  Justice  Act  Fornwla  Grant 

II.  Juvenile  Justice  Act  Discretionary  Granti  ^  

ill^^-Offlce'of  JuvSiTle  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention's 
Crime  Control  Act  GrantSt 

IV-    TOTAL  ACTIVITY  "  > 
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FonuU  Grtnt  Proqnm  (October  1.  1978  to  March  19791 

Grtnt  Activity 
•    («)  FY  79  Appropr1at1on___-^—  -  -^$6^50.000 
_Mb)-471lfeafd$  to  date  59.136.000 

(c)  3  Awards  with  serious  problems  2.495.000 
"(N.J..  D.C.  and  Mont.) 

(d)  Reverted  fonnula  funds  available  '  2.1)9.000 
•  as  discretionary  from  awards  not 

made  to  non-partlclpatlhg  states. 
(Heb..  Nev.,  N.D..  Okl..  S.O.  and 
Hy.) 

B.  .Performance  to  date 

(tf(1)   Percent  of  FY  79  OJODP  Fonnula 

'funds  Swarded  by  March0979:  95.9? 

allocated:  $61»631»000 
awarded:  $59,136,000 

(11)   Percent  of  FY  78  OJODP  formula 

funds  awarded  by  March  1978  60. OX 

allocated:  $71,711,750 

awarded:      $43,416,000  ^ 

(b)       Percent  of  grants  awarded  by 

March  1979:  94« 

planned:  50 
awarded:  47 

C.  Fonnula  Grant  Award  History 

(a)    FY  75  $  8,936,648 
^  '    FY  76  24,129,580  ^ 

FY  77  43,077,406 
FY  78  71  ,711  ,750 

FY  79  59J36,000 

(3/79)  $206,991,384 
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(b)  since' October  1.  1977.  OJODP  has  awarded  $130,847,750 
In  fonntla  funds* 

(c)  Since  October  1.  1978.  OJJDP  has  awarded  29%  of  toUl 
formula  funds  appropriated  In  OJJDP  history* 

(d)  '  Since  October  1.  1977.  OJJDP  has  awarded  63X  of  total 

forwula  funds  appropriated  in  OOJDP  hlstgry* 

< 

Relative  figures  on  the  award,  subgranting  and- expenditure 
of  formula -grant  funds* 

(a)  Testimony  before  Congress  In  April  1977  by  then 
Acting  LEAA  Administrator  revealed  the  following: 


FY/Formula  Grant 
Award  

75  -  $9.25M 

76  --  24*50H 

*  33. 8M 


(b)  As  of  9/30/78 

75 
76 


%  Subgranted 
as  of  12/3/76 


27« 

(9,126,000) 

9/30/78 

96t 
94. 4t 


%  Expended 
as  of  12/3/76 


•6t 

(2.000.000) 

9/30/78 

9U 
73. 2X 


(c)   As  of  9/30/78  ' 

77  -  $43,077,405 

78  --  $61,211,750 


85.61^ 
48. 5X 


44.9!i; 
8.U 


(d) 


(1)   In  17  months  (5/77  through  9/78)  the  states  Increased 
the  percent  of  FY  75-76  funds  subgranted  from  27%  to 
95.25J  and  Increased  the  percent  of  FY  75-76  funds 
expended  from  6%  to  82. U. 
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Of  tht  $97.94€»515  sub^anted  by  the  sUtts  as  of 
and  9/78.  | 

(Ai)  Of  tht  $50,106,300  expended  by  the  statesas  of 
'     J/30/78.  96X  or  . $48,106,300  occurrtd  betoken  5 

\    and  9/78. 

(t)  FoA  co»arative  purposes  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the 
'      end\onEM's.thi^^^      yfar.  1971.  the  following--'^ 

MS  reported  by  the  House  Cowrtttee  onjGoverniient 

Opcrl^tlons:  ^^^^^^-^^^^^ 

jLS^S  ^  ^--^^Subqranted  Bipenditures 
$5r2:54.602.  (j,y;J55.771)        KO  figures  kept  ^ 

1S.8« 
(9  major  states) 

The  Coflwittee.  in  its  Report  entitled.  "Block  Grant  Programs 
If  thS;  Enforcernent  A«istan«^^^ 
Report  Ho,  92-1072  {9?nd  Cong..  2d  Session).  5/18/72. 
ChSimn  Chet  Holifield,  concluded  the  relevant  chapter  III. 
.    Program  Paralysis  with  the  following  observations: 

The  'difficulties  and  delays'  are  no  less  now 
than  4  years  ago  when  the  programs  started. 

Delays  caused  by  reasonable  grant  application 
procedures,  procurement  actions,  review  steps, 
and  guideline  interpretations  are  understandable. 
The  problem  discussed  here,  however,  goes  deeper 
than  those  obvious  factors.   It. is  one  which  has 
as  its  root  the  inadequate  management  and  di na- 
tion which 'have  been  provided  to  the  programs 
by  LEAA  and  the  States.   A  more  fundamental 
cause  may  be  the  structure  of  the  block  grant 
delivery  system  itself.  ^ 

Block  grants  provide  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
to  a  State  upon  submission  of  a  technically 
sufficient  plan  without  regard  to  the  amount  y 
which  the  SPA  has  been  able  to  usefully  spend 
in  previous  years. 
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70-796  0 


.  fil  -  23 
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JuvMlIt  Justice  Act  Discretionary  Frogrm  (CoiKtntrition  of 
Ftdtral  Effort »  Special  Biphasis,  Technical  AssisUnce  and  the 
Institute) 


A.  €rant  Activity 

(a)  Available  for  FY  79    ,  I  44.122,GiOO 

(b)  Awarded  by  March  1979  16.506,000 

(c)  RcMlnder  earmark  as  follows: 

(i)  OJJ0P<'s  Institute  for  Juvenile  3.923.000 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre-  ^ 
vention  ,  '    ^  i 

(ii)  Technical  Assjsttnce  2,651.000 

(iii)  Continuation  of  Prevention  2.996.P00 
Projects 

(iv)"  Continuation  of  Federal     .  914.000 
Effort  Projects 

(v)  Model  Programs  2,632.000 

(vi)   School  Resource  Center   ■  2.500,000 

(vli)   Youth  Advocacy  Initiative  8,000.000 

V 

(viii)  Alternative  Education  4.000.000 

Initiative   

$  27.616.000 

8.   Perfomance  to  date: 

(a)(i)  Percent  of  toUl  available  38X 
awarded  to  date 

allocated:  $44,122,000 
awarded:  $15,506,000 

(11)  Percent  of  total  available  .  B% 
awarded  Kerch  78 

allocated:  $70,500,000 
awarded:      $  5.400.000 


Rtrctnt  of  d1$cret1cm«ry  grants  38,5« 
.    Mtrdtd     Ntfch  1979 

planntd:  tl2.  '  \ 

inirdtd:    43  , 

(11)  Ptrcent  of  discrttloniry  grants  lU 

•iitnted  by  March  1978  i* 

78  ye«r  toUl:  172  ,  *  . 

^  tinrdcd:  20  "  . 

Juvtnlle  Justice  Act  Oiscretlomiry  Funds 

,>      «  •  ' 

(«)  Juvenile  Justice  Act  Discretionary  Aw«rd>  75-78 

JtV  Toial 

\.  Year  Amount  Number  Appropriation  .APDrop >V, Awarded , 
1975  0  $1W  *  "  0  *  > 


^ 


.V 


1976  $14,2M     .46      '     $16M  "  ^  15 


*  1 


V  5.7M  OJJDP  Institute        '  '  X     "  -  k 

-  4. IM  Transferal  to  HEW.  "     ^  ^ 
,  .  1.5M  To  SPAs 
.  -  2.9H  Unsolicited 

'l977    '       $13.8M         •  45  $27,375M 

.   5.8m'(WJD^  Institute  , 

-  2,0M  Transferal  to  iiEW 

-  5.8M  Prevention 

-  .2M  Other  ^ 
1978        •  $65M    *      '  172        .  $36-250M  /  v70 


-  16M  OJJDP" Institute 

-  6.6H  Prevention 
t  1.8M  Technical  Assistance  ^ 

-  1.8M  Concentifation  of  Federal  Efforf 

-  7.6M  ftodel  Programs 
.  3.5M  Restitution 

-  4.0M  Children  in  Custody. Incentive 

-  4.7rt  Children  in  Custody:Privates 

.  10.5M  Nohoffender/Children  in  jail  state  project 

-  6*0H  State  and  local  projects  (Track  II) 

-  1.7H  Deinstitutionalization  of  Status  Offenders 

}   l93fr      isr      ?93Fr"  tot 


lU  trim  Control  Act  Funds  Available  to  OJJOP 

(a)  LEAA  Parts  C  and  E  funds  avallablo  $21,000,000 
for  FY  79 

(b)  Parte 

available  5*S2S*222 

-  awarded  3,772,000 

-  ^percent  of  total  awarded    75S  . 

-  reminder, earmarked  for  1,228,000 
Project  ffew  Pride 

^  ^SitiDUS  Offenders) 

(c)  Part'  E  .    >  '  , 

./aiinable 

awarded  3,419,000 

-  percent  of  total  awarded    21 X 

-  reaalnder  earmarked  for: 

(1)  Continuation  of  Diversion 

(d)  (:)   Percent  of  OJJOP 's  C  and  34X 
E  awarded  by  March  1979 

(11)   Percent  of  OJJDP's  C  and.  C% 
E  awarded  by  March  1978 
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OJJOP  TOTAL  ACTIVITY 
6rtnt  Activity 
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/ 


r                                                  Available  Awarded 

(•}           :         -^^        Oct>  K  78  March  79  ^ 

Foraul a  Grants                 $61»631»000  $  59»136»G^^ 

Juvenile  Justice  Act  '  44,122,000  16,506,q6ff=^^ 
Discretionary  ] 

CriRie  Control  Act         ,  t  21 ,000,000 


ERLC 


Discretionary 


$126,753,000 


(b)  Percent  awarded  of  total  available 
as  of  March  /9 

available  $127M 
awarded         $  83M 

(c)  Percent  awarded  of  total  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  available  as  of  March  79 

available  $107l872;000 

—  awarded         $  75,642,000  . 

(d)  (i)   Percent  awarded  of  alii  available 

discretionary  funds  as  of  March  79 

—  available       $65M  ,  ^ 

—  awarded  $24M  y 

(ii)   Percent  awarded  of  all  availabfe  S.B% 
discretionary  funds  as,  of  March  78 

—  available  $93M 

—  awarded  $5.5M 

(e)  Total  projects  awarded  of  total  55X 
planned  for  FY  79»  March  1979 

—  planned  162 

—  awarded  90 
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(f )  As  of  Ftb.  5,  1979,  OWOT  anirds  tccounted  for  47.7X 
of  the  tofi  tmriid  fcy  LEM  In  FY  1979.  This  con- 
trtsts  iltinr.m  tt  tht  s«i»  Juncture  Ust  ye«r. 

(a)  Of  the  toUl  $11"^  Juvenile  Justice  Act  discretionary 
-^  fmS-wirM  since  FY  1975,  74X  or  $81.5H  hi$  been 
•Mrded  In  the  pest  18  aonths  (since  Oct.  1»  1977). 

(h)  Of  the  toUl  296  tiierds  of  Juvenile  Justice  discretionary 
fynds  Mde  since  FY  1975,  69t;  or  205  have  been  anwrded  In 
the  past  18  aonths  (since  Oct.  t»  1977)* 

(1)  As  of  Harch  1979.  a  total  of  50  full-tliK  OJJOP  enployees 
mrt  on  board.  As  of  March  1978,  44  such  persons  ¥trt 
e^>l<^. 

(J)  The  folloidno  chart  reflects  relative  grant  actlvl^  of 
■ajor  LEAA  Offices.   It  Is  based  on  Infonaatlon  submitted 
by  the  Office  of  Cos^troner.  LEAA.  and  published  In  the 
NoveMber  1978  Monthly  Management  Briefs  prepared  by  the 
LEAA  Office  of  Planning  and  Kanagenent: 
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PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CATEGORICAL  AWARDS  PER  QUARTER  -   FY  1978 


Office 

Oct/Dec 

Jan/Mar 

Apr/ June 

July/Sept 

Percent 

Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention 

8.1 

10 

40 

41.9 

100 

Office  of  Criminal 
Justice  Programs 

12.2 

13.5 

23  - 

51.3 

100 

Office  of  Connunlty 
Anti-Crime 

3.5 

14.1 

30 

52.1 

100 

National  Institute  of  Law 
tnTorceinenk  ana  triminai 
Justice 

12.5 

10.5 

22.2 

54.8 

100  , 

Average: 

OJJDP 
OCJP 
OCAC 
NILECJ  • 

9.5 

12.5 

27.5 

50.5 

All  LEAA 

11.0 

17.7 

27.1 

44 

b  360 
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Ml  1320«IB 
Ummey  5,  1979 


FIGURE  i%*U  OFFICE  GF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  OEUNaUENCY 
PREVENTION  ORGANIZATION  CHAIrT 


Of  FICE  OF  THE  * 
ASSOCIATE  AOMtNlSTRATOR 
•  LEAAe 

POLICY,  PLANNIHG& 
COOROINATtON  STAFF 

HATIONAU  INSTITUTE  FOR 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  & 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 


*  ALSO  ADMINISTRATOR,  OJJDP 
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FEDERAL  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  FUNDS 
AVAILABLE  THROUGH  • 
THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT» 

FY75    -  FY79 


•Excludes  Title  III  Funds 

PREPARED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 


ERIC 
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SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  PREVENTION  INITIATIVE 
BY  RACE  AND  SEX  -  OCTOBER  30, 1978 

OTHER 

•3^*^  ASIAN 


NOTE:  MALE  52.0% 
FEMALE  48.0%  . 


363 

ERIC 
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SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 
BY  RACE  AND  SEX  -  SEPTEMBER  1, 1978 


OTHER 
-  .37% 

NATIVE  AMERICAN      \  ^fl^^ 

\  y  .07% 


4.67% 


ERIC 


36i 


SKCtAl  DtPHASIS  ^REVEKTiaN  INITIATIVE  SY  RACE  m  SEX  •  OCTOeEK  30* 


NAU 

FEItttE 

ASIAK 

SLACK 

HISPANIC 

WHITE 

NATIVE  AHEAICAN 

DTHEH 

TOTAL 

119 

67 

1 

74 

/» 

0 

4 

IftC 
109 

TULAXE 

171 

83 

8 

43 

131 

59 

) 

io 

254 

SALYA.  AW  , 

547 

322 

0 

618 

4 

216 

27 

4  . 

869 

CHICAfiO 

76 

62 

0 

72 

48 

14 

.1 

3 

138 

1 

HfS  . 

1  *^ 

131 

0 

243 

4 

73 

4 

'  32S  • 

*^OYS  aussd  tiu) 

44 

5 

0 

47 

2* 

0 

■  0 

0 

49 

Q 

642 

361 

.136 

.142 

1 

•  ) 

•  642 

fHILASEinUA  - 

TUSK££EE 

720 

505 

Q 

1223 

t 

0 

0 

0 

.1|225 

FT.  PECK 

1  JO 

1  tf£ 

2 

0  • 

1 

261 

0 

265 

11? 

2£7 

366 

199 

125 

0 

3 

710 

UniTEO  NEIfiH.  HOUSES 

£17 

Q 

956 

1S6 

255 

13 

t 

.  1»452 

DAUAS 

42 

573 

493 

28 

525 

58 

356 

54 

1,063 

SEATTLE 

1 

0 

172 

8 

19 

61 

■  81 

2 

172 

am 

17 

375 

423 

1 

242 

100 

416 

91 

785 

NEW  KAVEM 

35 

25 

0« 

14 

36 

7 

0 

3 

i 

BOSTON 

ASPIRA 

601 

503  j 

0 

32 

10S6 

16 

0  . 

0 

i»ia 

TO'*^  Of  TOTAL  ^*l^0 

*'l^?0 

% 

1.l818 

375 
4,0 

91 
.97 

9»398 

*Ortly  pirtiil  count/diU  not  ytt-  in  C03tputer 

**0Aly  1  sftt  rtportfng  iccording  to  KCCD  «ll  dtU  Is  20t  lut  thin  ictuil  count 


(Tottl  Minority  7480  t  of  ToUl  80« 
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SPECIAL  EMPIl/iSTS  OIV£fiSIO.'<  PHCGIVJI  BY  PJiCE  «!0  SEX 

SEPT.  1 

»  1978 

\ 

Ochn  Oay 

TOTAL  iKvtr 

Rosebud 

8oston 

Florida 

Kentucky 

KIlwuBkee 

Puerto 
Rico 

MFY 

Kerlen 

Tct 

< 

31 

NA 

IBS 

r 

161 

95 

KA 

KA 

(lA 

KA  ' 

37 

547 

KALE 

2B7 

KA 

1.3G9 

275 

f27 

599 

MA 

NA 

KA 

KA 

510 

3  •567 

SLACiC 

29.0  56 
116 

532 

1  |U£U 

175 

OA 

.  444 
Z39 

232 
451 

119 
233 

2 

189 

112 
266 

1,67 
2,€C 

HtSPAXtC 

18.6 

r 

44- 

16 

489 

187 

167 

1»04 

AStAK 

.07 

4 

NA 

VJJ.  AM. 

4.67 

260 

> 

2 

26 

OTHER 

.37 

2 

5 

4 

7 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

313 

260 

1,554 

314 

687 

694 

371 

4S8 

189 

190 

547 

5,603 

ToUl  KlnoPltlM  -  3938 
%  Of  ToUl  70t 
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SHOAL  OfHASlS  ttlttTITUnOMUUnOII  Of  STATUJ  OFfBlDOS  INITIATIVE  VMm  OWE,  1978- 

•ruACC  AND  sa 


ArlxoM 

Alnt^ 

S.Ukt  T»J»* 

llllnoU 

^19 

$.C. 

T6U1 

nrM 

MOO 

1.^ 

»1 

2t7 

73C 

1,679 

U 

2.758 

4;i 

seo 

10.3S2 

52.9 

rm 

71.^ 

MOlj 

241 

121 

•77 

1,03« 

•3. 

4.102 

'  283 

3S2 

9.197 

47.0 

\mn 

I,U7 

T»«> 

511 

904 

1.231 

1.424 

148 

4.6)6 

671 

881 

13.CC? 

•7.7 

i  tUCK 

»S 

•Ml 

3 

7( 

3S7 

1.1D4 

2 

2.210 

•  3 

20 

4.7(0 

23.1 

1  KISfAXIC 

HI 

2S0| 

19 

30 

22 

154 

1 

1 

1.376 

•.• 

.t  ASIAX 

« 

15 

2 

1 

•  3 

2 

4 

7 

79 

.3 

j  RAT.  M« 

to 

2 

1 

1 

14 

1 

3 

2S 

261 

1.2 

!  CT>lClt 

Sf 

7S 

X 

4 

6 

20 

• 

7 

160 

.7 

'  TOTAL 
%  Tout 

•24 

415 

1.618 

2.719  . 

1S1 

6.e59 

491 

941 

20.5(S 

17.4 

U>2 

2.0 

7.S 

13.2 

.7 

33.3 

3.3 

4.5 

Tout  KifoHty  •»•}• 
sofTtui 

I  Cost  9%r  Cktli  iV7 

I  wni  e^Mirtty  Htmm  w  vd  9thn\c  cowt  toUli.  D«U  hct  wt  bMii  flwllitd  by  mluitor* 
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•SUtf  received  *fwJ  cbUgUed  this  Mour.t  of  JJOP  funds.  subseQuently  withdrtw  ffon  Act. 
-SUl.  r«el..<l  forauli  Awird  forlhlj  f»V  M  «U(.<ir««-4nd  returned  full  anount  to  ICAA.  _ 
•"P.rtlclpned  for  full  f.sc.1  ye.r;  WltMre-  In  ft  1977  .n<i  returned  ill  unot,11,«.4  fomuU  fun<:, 


100% 


io% 


iO% 


20% 


10% 


.FORMULA  GRANT  FMND  FLOW 

/        AS  OF  3/1/79 


HAMMI 


■J/ 


1 


mm 


nSCAL  YEAR  AND  AMOUNT  OF  OJ^DF^ 
FORMULA  GRANT  AWARDS 


•mmjfumumtutntnf^mtMJti  tMnnmm  tMtM^  t«t4iuiwi»  t  uaa»  c»«*»r»ouM 

4  JMtM  HilIMM*  M«MUinU7d« 


nffMorruM  maoum 

MOOfVIMi 


OMNOnUM OOA^  -  VIAfia* 


ocrcKorruM  ooAt  -  yiaii  i* 


3r.q 


o 

ERIC 


1« 

$0 
40 
30 

10  i 


HliUry  of  OMOP  Act  Dlicntlontry  FuAdi  FY  7S>79  (3/79) 
(In  milloni) 


Funds  AMirdtd 

undt  Trti 
To  HEH 


tV///^  '  ^^f^*  Trtiuftrrtd 


\ 


FY  75 


0? 


FTTH 


FY  77 


/a/ 

(id 

10% 

/2% 

11.8 


FY  78 


6S 


(6n 


OOJDP  ACT  DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  ACTIVITY  FY  75-79  (3/79) 
{Percent  of  ToUl'  To  Date  by  Year) 

r     ,  . 


Ff7S 


Ky  76 


FY  77 


FT  78 


Fy7^ 


0% 


15%  46 


15%  ^5 


11%  S3 


^  371 


L    3.72  ' 


HISTOJt  OF  THE  AVARO  MO  GRANT  ACTIVITY  OF  OJJDP 
JUVeNlLE  JUSTICE  DISCRETIONARY  RJNOS 
1974  •  WO 


ERLC 


TOTAL  MONTHS 


10   -  37% 


TOTAL  €RANTS  66    -  22X 

230   -  78« 


TOTAL  JJ 
OF  A«,\R0EO 


$18.7H  -  m 
91. 3M   -  83S 
$U0.  H  iWX 


V 


GRANTS  -  66  or  22X 


9-74 


\n  or  $18.7M 

63S  of  MONTHS  (34  W)N) 


B3%or^91.3H 

37  %  o|  KONTHS 
'  (20  W)N) 


GRANTS  - 
230  or  78X 


7-77 
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OFFICf  Of  JUVENIte  AISTICE  AND  OtLtNQOtNCY  PREVENTION 
NATIONAt.  ADVISOAY  COMMlHEE  FOA  JUVENIIE 
JUSTICE  AND  OEUNQUENCV  PREVENTION 
WA^SHtNCTON.  0  C 


UNUEO  STATES  OEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


March  5,  1980 


Senator  Birch  Bayh,  Chairaan 
3ubconmitte«  od  the  Constitution 
U.S.  Senate 

VAS>)in«ton.  D.C.  20510 
Dear  Senator  Bayh: 

kt*'tcht^  pl^'^tf  find  the  recoanendations  of  the  National  Advisory  Cosmittee  for 
Juvenile  Juatice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.    These  recoamendations  vere  adopted  by  the 
MAC  at  its  February  21-23,  1980.  aceting  and  represent  the  Comlttee's  final  position 
regarding  reauthori  wition. 

The  Nati^al  Advisory  Conaittee  wishes  to  express  its  strong  support  for  the  existing 
legislation  particularly  the  provisions  regarding  the  deinstitutionalization  of 
status  offenders,  the  separation  of  adults  and  Juveniles  in  institutions,  the 
enphasis  on  advocacy,  the  75  per  centua  requirement  to  determine  compliance  regarding 
deinstitutionali^tion,  and  the  nonitoring  of  Jails,  detention  and  correctional 
facilities. 

The  Advisory  Coomittee  has  also  considered  a  reconsnendation  to  revise  the  Act  to 
include  an  eaphnsis  on  the  violent,  serious  and  chronic  repeat  offender.  Although 
it  is  an  important  issue,  the  MAC  opposes  any  such  revision  because  the  current 
i.EAA  lerisintion  permits  the  use  of  its  funds  for  such  purposes,  and  because  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  has  and  continues  to  make  important 
strides  toward  removing  from  the  Justice  System  youngsters  not  needing  its  control. 

The  MAC  does  recomoend  that  the  Act  be  revised  to  provide  that  -he  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  be  a  separate  organizational  entity  under  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance*.  Research  and  Statistics  and  on  an  organizational  par 
with  thr  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.    The  Advisory  Comittee  further  recommends 
that  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Juatice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  remain 
with  OJJDP  6Jid  retain  its  authority  to  conduct  basic  research . - 

Additionally,  the  NAC  is  recoecending  apiendaents  vhlch  would: 

(1)  target  additional  attention  and  resources  on  the  problems  of  disa»:-"^ntaged 
and  minority  youth » 

(2)  expand  the  list  of  Jurisdictions  that  qualify  as  "States"  eligible  for  funding 
und^r  the  Act; 


r 
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(3)    clmrlfy  the  ter»  **Juyenll«  detention  or  correctional  faclllttes*'; 

{k)    strengthen  actlvltie*  to  coordinate  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  efforts; 

(5)   provide  for  representation  of  State  Advisory  Groups  on  the  National  Advisory 

Cowalttee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  aaend  the  appoint- 
ment proce»«  to  the  HAC  to  allow  members  to  serve  until  their  replace5K;nts 
ykre  appointed; 


(6)  strengthen, the  role  of  the  State  Advisory  Groups;  and 

(7)  transfer  the  authority  for  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
'    Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

The  Advisory  Coarolttee  recomaends  a  foxir  ysar  authorization-period,  an  authorization 
level  of  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  19ol,  and  an  appro- 
priation level  of  $11*0,000,000  for  FY8l.    The  HAC  also  supports  the  recoonendation 
of  the  OJAPS  reorganization  proposal  that  fifty  additional  staff  be  allocated  to 
OJJDP. 

In  sunsary,  the  aecbers  of  the  Conmittc-?  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  you, 
*the  seabers  of  your  Subcoaaittee,  and  the  Subcoaalttee  staff  for  the  opportunity  . 
to  coisaent  on  reauthorixaiion  and  we  hope  that  our  recoanendations  are  helpful.  - 
We  are  pleased  with  progress  under  the  Act  thus  f^r  and  have  high  expectations  for 
the  future. 


Sincerely, 


C.  Joseph  Anderson,  Chair 
National  Advisory  Conaittee 
for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention 


CJA/TK/sr 


Enclosure 


*'CC:    Hary  Jolly 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

OFFICC  OF  ,aJVENJU  JUSTICE  AND  OCUNOUENCY  PR£V6NT»0N 
NATXMAL  AOVISOfrr  COMftMnEE  FOR  JUVENfiE 
JUSnce  AND  OeUNOUtNCY  preventiow^ 
WASHINGTON.  D  C.  2Q&31 


RSCOItaXDATIONS 


Section  10l(a)(ii)  should  be  aaended  at  follows  r 

existing  programs  have  not  adequately  responded  to  the  particular  problems 
of  the  increasing  nuabers  of  young  people  vho  are  aMicted  to  or  vho  abuse 
alcohol  and  drugs,  particularly  nonopiate  or  pol/drug  abusers; 

Section  101(a)  should  be  further  amended  as  follows:  —  


(6)  states  and  local  comunities  which  experience  directly  the  devastating 
failures  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  do  not  presently  have  sufficient 
technical  'expertise  or  ade<;uate  resources  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
pr  obi  ess  of  Juvenile  delinquency;  (and)  » 

(7)  existing  Federal  prograas  have  not  provided  the  direction,  coordination, 
resources,  and  leadership  required  to  »eet  the  crisis  of  delinquency(v)i. 

(8)  because  of  race,^  econonic  standing,  sex,  language,  ctilture^  handicap, 
mental  disability,  or  other  artificial  barriers,  whole  classes  of  youn<< 
peovle  have  not  had  their  needa  adequately  met  by  hunan  service  profes* 
sions  in  the  United  States; 

(9)  cultural  segregation,  both  on  the  mainland  United  States  and  its 
territories,  has  led  to  isolation  and  alienation  or  young  Americans;  and 

(10)  existing  programs  have  not  adequately  respond*'d  to 
the  particular  problems  of  minority  and  disadvantaged  youths 

Section ^103(U)  and  103(?)  should  be  amended  as  follows: 

♦ 

*-ae*My-aa%aklia)i«4-by--aeaUafi*10^-4a^-«<-«ke-«uiibwa-C»4me-eaii«y«l*afi4 


(I4)    the  tent  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research»  and  Statistics 
means  the  agency  established  by  ♦ection  801(a)  of  the  Justice  System 
•   Improvement  Act  of  1979- 

(5)    the  term  (!UMaMra4»y-)  "Director"  means  the  agency  head  desig- 
nated by  section  ( tQl<b)  -ar-ilie-CsmtWs^Cy^-Catt^yolfc^aaA-Safe*^  V»ea»a 
Ae%-ef-i9^$T-aa-a»ti»4«d)  801(a)  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1979. 

Section  103(7)  should  be  amended  as  follows: 

(7)  the  term  "state"  means  any  state  of  the  United  <States ,  the  District 
of  Columbiai  the  ComnonviUth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  tho 
Pacific  Islands,  (am4-aay-»e»i^»»y-e»*»af»sstftm  eff-tlte  .U>ii»e4  g»a»s«i^) 
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the  Vlr^n  Itlmda,  Guaa.  Aaerican  Samoa.  >nd  the  Coaaaonvealth  of  the 
Iforthern  Mariana  Islanda; 

5,  Section  I03(l2)  should  be  revlaed  as  follows: 

.;i34-iH^^r»^»«rw%*e«ai-tii«iiWit©«-«p-fa«iU^y— meaiii-aiiy-pia**-^*^ 

(12)  the  term  "Juvenile  detention  or  correctional  facilitiea"  means  any 
secure  public  or  private  fmcllity  used  for  tha  lawful  custody  of  accused 
or  ad.ludicated  Juvenile  offenders  or  non^fenders  or  any  public  or  pri«- 
Yate  facility,  secure  or  non^secure.  which  is  also  used  for  the  lawful 
custody  of  accused  or  convicted  adult  criminal  offenders;  and 

6,  Section  201(a)  should  be  amended  as  follows: 

(t)    There  is  hereby  created  within  the  Department  of  Justice,  (law 
aifs»s Ass4e»ai>ee-AlfcAate»»a»U«)  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Research,  and  Statistics,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  *'Offlcc**).    The  (AiBfail*4»a%ei4 
Director  shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act  through  the  Office. 

Mote:  References  to  the  **Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration"  and  the 
"Administrator"  should  be  changed  throughout  the  Act  to  be  consistent 
with  this  proposed  revision  and  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  9f  1979. 

7,  Section  20J»(k)  should  be  deleted  to  be  consistent  with  recommendation  #23 
which  vould  transfer  the  administration  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  to  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  snd  Delinquency^Prevention. 

41,^— A±i-f«ifte%t«f»B-e*-ihe-Adm4nto%ra*©r-ttnAcr-ihte-itiie-ehail-be 

•♦•i»4*«ai«4-aB-»pfrefi»laie-wt*h-fehe.f\ift«fcteftS-af-*he-8««*'«V«i»y-e^-the 

»epartm«fti-af-Heaiiht-Bi«eaiteaT-«<-W«if«'e-u»4ei'-*Uie-Kl-ef-ihiB-A«w 

4i4(H)(l)  The  Administrator  shall,  etc. 

8.    Section  206(a)(1)  should  be  amended  as  follows: 

Section  206(a)(1)    There  is  hereby  established,  as  an  independent  organi- 
lation  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  a  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Council")  exposed  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Health(tSA»^W*»-*i^*'^*<^)  and  Human  Services,  the  Secretary  of  Ubor, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy,  («ia-C«MiiMU«e»-«f 
Uj  OffUe)  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Rousing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  a  member  of  the  PresldentTsDomestic 
Councillor  their  respective  designees,  the  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Office  tt  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  the  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention, a  member  of  the  national  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jggtlc^ 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  representatives  of  such  other  agencies  as 
the  President  shall  desl^oate. 
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9-    S«cUoo  2C«5(«)(2)  mbottld  bt  •••ndtd  to  read:  ^ 

(2)    Any  Individual  repreie'ntlng  a  Federal  agency  designated  under  thla 
atctlon  ab*Xl  bo  aelccted  trcm  individuals  vbo  exercise  significant  decision-  , 
Mkinx  authority  In  the  Federal  agency  Invclved 

10.    Section  206U)  abould  be  aiwnded  as  foUoir^: 

(d)    the  Council  shaU  Meet  (a  ataiwir^er  few  »t— a-»»i')  at  least  quarterly 
each  year  and  a  description  of  the  actlvitiea  of  the  Council  shall  be  In* 
'   eluded  in  the  annual  report  required  by  section  20li(b)($)  of  thla  title. 

U.   Section  206(e)  should  be  aaended  as.  folXovs: 

(e)   The  (jLassitali  fifctnirl— *^Tr)  Chairian  of  the  Council  {m»if)  ahall.  , 
vith  the  approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  a  staff  director,  an  assistant 
staff  director,,  and  such  (pspse^el  eip)  additicnal  staff  support  as  (ha) 
the  Chaiy«^^^"coosidere  ntcessaiy  to  carry  out  the  (pwpssee)  f^tlons 
of  (%Me-%Me)  the  CouncU.  ^  .  ^ 

12.    Section  207  (c)  and  (d)  should  be  sjsended  as  follows: 

(c)  The  regular  ae^rs  of  the  Advisory  Coaiaittee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  I>resldent  fro«  persons  vbo  by  virtue  of- their  training  or  experience 
have  apeclal  knowledge  concerning  the  prevention  and  treataient  of  Juvenile 
dellaauency  or  the  administration  of  Juvenile  Justice,  such  as  Juvenile  or 
f tally  court  Judges;  probation,  correctional,  or  Uw  enforcement  personnel; 
and  representatives  of  private  voluntary  organixatloas  and  co«in4ty-based 
prograas.  Including  youth  vorker*  involved  vith  alternative  youth  programs 

and  peraona  vith  ^clal 'experience  and  competence  In  addressing  the  pro-  *  • 

blem  of  school  violence  and  vandallam  and  the  problem  of  leartiJng  disabili- 
ties    The  President  shall  designate  the  Chairman.    Each  group  of  appoint^ 
■ents  for  four  year  terM  shall  Include  at  Un^t  two  appointees  vho  are 
Z:^r*  of  a  stAtii  Advisory  Group  established  pursuant  to  section  223iaM3I 
of  this  Act.    A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Comlttee,  Including 
the  Chalrma^,  shall  not  be  fuU-tlme  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
govcmmenta.    At  leaat  aeven  members  shall  not- have  attained  twonty-six 
years  of  age  on  the  date  of  their  appointment,  of  whoa  at  least  three  chall 
have  been  or  shall  currently  be  under  the  jurisdiction  oi"  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system. 

(d)  Neabers  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  Ccmoittee  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  four  years  and  sbaU.  be  eligible  for  reappointment  except  that  for 
the  first  ccmosltlon  of  the  Advisory  Camdttee,  oti^thlrd  of  these  .members 
shall  be  appointed  to  one-year  terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms,  and  one- 
third  to  three-year  terms;  thereafter  each  term  shall  be  four  years.  Such 

V  .embers  shaU  be  appointed  within  ninety  daya  after  J^e  date      the  enac- 

\  ment  of  thla  title,    lumbers  wfaoae  terms  have  expired  shall  ct  .tlnue  to 

\  serve  on  the  Committee  until  such  ttmfe  as  their  cuccessor  Is  sppotnted^ 

Any  member  i^lnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
cf  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.    Eleven  members  of  the  comlttee  ehUl 
constitute  a  quorum.  (1*2  U. B.C. 5^17) 
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13.  Section  208(d)  thould  b«  wnded  as  followb: 

(d)    The  Chainian  shall  designate  "a  subcomittec  of  not  less  than  five 
M«ber8  of  the  Co«ittee.to  serve,  together  with  the  Director  of  the 
Vatiooal  Institute  of  Corrections  (y)  and  the  Director  of  the  Rational 
InstituU  of  Juattcc^  as  aenhers  of  an  Advisory  Coaaalttee  Tor  the  Rational 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  PrcYontion  to  perform  the 
functions  set  forth  in  section        of  this  title. 

Ik.   Section  222(a)  anA  (b)  should  be  aaended  asfoUovs: 

Section^aia^Itt-wcefSEH^r^?^^  PJ^onulgated  under  this  part, 

-"fundTsball  be  allocated  annually  aaong  the  States  on  the  basis  of  relative 
population  of  people  under  age  eighteen.    Mo  sucl?  allotment  to  any  State  shall 
be  less  tbiui  $225,000(t).  eiieep%«^a^*er-%Jie.Virgtii-J»ia»4»T-C««T-A»#rteafi 

4eee^haa  t^i^W'  ^ 

(b)    Except  for  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975,  If  wy  «K>unt  so 
allot&edrenainf  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  such  funds  shall 
be  reallocated  in  a  manner  equitable  and  consistent  vith  the  purpose  of  this 
part.    Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  J975  may  be  obligated  .r,  accordance 
Sith  suhsection  (tiVimtiWur^^  after  vhi- »^  time  they  may  be  real- 

located.   Any  amoimt  -jo  reallocated  chaXl  be  in  addition  to  the  anounts 
already  allotted  aod  available  to  the  State(T)4.  %he-Virgiii-Uia»4»T-A»«r4eft« 

15.  Section  223(a)(3)ll'Mii)|  sbould  be  aoended  as  follows: 

(li)  (■*/)  shall  advise  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  on  matters  related 
to  its  functions^is  requested; 

16.  lection  223(a) (10)  should  be/urther  amended  aa  follows; 

I        (J)    programs  designed/to  focus  resources  on  mlnc-ity  and  disadvantaged 
^  youth; 

17.  /section  22Ji(a)  should  jbe  emended  as  follows: 

(10)  develop  and  support  programs  desit-d  to  encourage  and  ^tate 
legislatures  to  consider  and  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  both  by 
alendln-  State  laws  where^necessary,  and  devoting  greater  resources  to 
those  purpo/es;  (an*)  • 

(11)  develop  and  implement  programs  relating  to  Juvenll*?  delinquency  and 
leor ni ng  di  sabi  1  i  tie 5  ( -r  )iJ2ild 

f^^o^/A.^.^.r.  and  impWnt  pror*"*  designed  to  address  the  problems^ 
minority  and  disadvantaged  youth. 

18.  Sect/on  2i»l(c)  should  be  amended  to  read: 
^  re)    The  activities  of  the  Rational  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 

with  the  requirement  of  section  201(b).  ^ 
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19.   8tctloo^|^6V^HlrUW'«MAa*d  M  follove: 


 ~         Section  2V6  Ite  Deputy  Aasociete  Adninistrmtor  for  the  Metional  Institute 

for  Juvenile  Justice  end  Deliaa^cy  PreTestioo  shell  develop  ennuelly  end 
sulMlt  to  the  Aseoctete  Adelnletretor  after  the  first  year  the  legisUtion 
is  enacted,  prior  to  (Bsftsnher  3Q)>  October  31  a  report  on  research,  de«>a- 
stratioot  training,  and  evaluation  proeraM  funded  under  this  title,  including 
m  review  of  the  results  of  such  prccrans,  an  assessaent  of  .the  application 
of  such  revolts  to  exlstlsf  and  to  nev  Juvenile  delinquency  prograns,  and 
detailed  reccsMendatioos  for  future  research,  deaonstratioo,  training,  and 
•valuation  programs.    The  Ansociate  Administrator  shall  include  a  suiMary 
of  these  retultai^and  recoMendatioos  in  his  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  required  ly  section  20Ji{h)(5).  (»»2  U.S.C.5656) 

20.  Section  26l(a): 

The  lAC  reccMends  that  the  Act  be  reauthorised  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  . 
Septsftber  30,  19dl.  19^2,  1983,  and  I96I1  respectively  and  supporti  an 
author! xed  appropriation  level  of  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septwaber  30,  19dl. 

21.  Section  261(b)  should  be  aaended  as  follovs: 

(b)   In  addition  to  the  funds' appropriated  under '  section  261(a)  of  the 
Juveaile  Justice  aod  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  197^»  (»he  Adaie4i» rabies) 
there  shall  be  Maintained  froa  the  appropriation  for  (»he  tow  aiCe»tsaea» 
■•■TtistenseA^nle^yetten)  Title  I  or  the  Justice  9yste«  Iroroveaent  Act 
of  1979.  each  fiscal  year,  at  le««t  (19^)  20  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priations  (f?r  ^hT  *.^nfts»ra»4sn)  under  that  title,  for  Juvenile  delinquency 
prograM.  (^2  U.8.C.  5671) 

22.  Section  262  should  be  laended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  eAilnlstrative  provisions,* etc. 

(b)  ato  8tato.  as  defined  In  section  103(7).  shell  be  excluded  froa  national 
research  activities  funded  under  this  Act  unless,  reasons  for  such  an  exclusion 
are  specificalXy  set  forth  in  the  research  report. 

23.  Title  III  "  Runsvay  Youth 

The  Istional  Advisory  Ccanlttee  rffnaswiuli  that  the  adnlnistratioo  of  the 
Runsvsy  Youth  Act  be  placed  within  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  to  be  adsdnistered  as  a  sei^arate  categorical  program. 
Tht  HAC  further  recceeiends,that  program  and  staff  continuity  be  maintained. 

finally,  the  Advisory  Coesdttee  recoMcnds  an  suthoriution  level' of 
$2?,000»000  for  the  Ihinaifaar  Youth  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981. 
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Uw  Enforc«ncnt  Assistance  Administrttion 
Office  ofJuvenUe  Justice  and  Deiiquency 
Prevention 


Wtsklmgtoii,  AC  Wit 


lU^R  111380 


The  Honorable  Birch  Bayh 

Sii)Commlttce  on  the  Constitution 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
United  States  Senate 
Wiihington,  D.C.  20510  - 


—    Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

.  I  a-  .,teafed  to  provide  for  the  record  of  thi  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
L*  T^a  ouestioos  which  you  submitted  for  my  consideration  at  tbe 
S^^oi  tt^  S?J1!U^  hearW  on  my  nomination  to  be  Administrator 
of  ihe  Of fice  of  Juvenile  Justic  and  Delin<iuency  Prevention. 

r 

M«  Dcrsonal  views  regarding  the  matters  which  you  have  raUed  are  set 
Ssed  with  this  letter.   For  clarity,  each  quest  on 
L°"«me?a«rt';  my  respo^e     Your  support  -IT-^— 
and  the  asOstance  continuaUy  provioed  by  Mary  3olly,  Sta" 
Comsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  are  greatly  appreaated. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing,  to  work  with  you  to  ajsu^e  that  the  3"venile 
3,S  aJrf^D^U,^ncy  Prevention  Act  U  effectively  implemented  in 
rSru^tlm  beTserves  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  young  people. 


Sincyely, 


Enclosure 
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PERSONAL  RESPONSES  OF  IRA  M,  SCHWARTZ  TO  QUESTI  NS< 
POSBTBYlERATOft  RiRCH  6AYH  IN  C6NMgCT16^j  WITH  jQPgRRY 
COMMirL'EE  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  TO  BE  ADMlNISTRATgRT^  ( 
STFICE^^UVENILE  JUSTICE  AND.DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

f:«c5f^  / 

U  Th6  Act  provides  that  all  LEAA  programs  concerned  with  auvenilc 
Justice  shall  be  administered  or" subject  to  the  policy  direction  of  the 
Office  of  auveniie  Justice*  I  think  It  is  important  to  know  how  you  see 
the  relationship  between  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  and  the  Justice  System 
Improvement  Act,  since.you  have  responsibility  under  both.  Do  you  see  a 
simtie.  integrated  approach  for  administering  the  provisions  pertaining  to 
the^criminal  justice  and  delinquency  prtjventlon  statutes?    '  ' 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  the  Ji»tice  ^System 
Improvement  Act  differ  in  both  their  objectives  and  the  approadtes  taken  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  I  beUeve  that  certain  aspects  of  the  two  statutes  can  be 
integrated*  Strte  crim:iial  justice^  councils  and  local  advisory \boards  can  be 
responsible  for  eJministering  both  programs.  Considerable  savings  can  continue  to 
be  realized  by  utilizing  management  techniques  which  avoid  duplication.  While 
programmatic  integration  should  be  limited,  I  believe  that  a  more  integrated 
approach  than  has  been  t&ken  in  the  past  is  possible. 

Under  iit  prior  Crinr»e  Control  Act,  LEAA  administered  both  the  JJDP  program 
and  malntenance-of-effort  funds  eannarked  for  juvenilcf  programs.  Section  ^27 
provided,  as  you  are  aware,  that  all  LEAA  juvenile  programs  were  to  be 
administered  or  sU>Ject  to  the  policy  direction  of  OJJDP.  In  practice,  this  didjiot- 
occur*  Not  only  wete  former  LEAA  officials  hesitant  to  give  OJJDP  policy  control 
over-nruUntenance-of-ef^ort  funds,  but  respoitslbillty  for  somejaspectsof  the  JJDP 
Act  program  was  not  delegated  to  the  OJJDP  Administrator.  Although  this 
problem  was  addressed  Ln  the  legislative  history  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Amend- 
ments of  1977,  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  continues  conflicting  responsi- 
bilities in  two  officials.  ,  ^ 

Under  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act,  LEAA,  NIJ,  and  BJS  will  each  have 
responsibilities  Jo  support  juvenile  justice  activities  with  maintenance-of-effort 
figidu  The  old  Section  527  has  becon>e  Section  820,  but  its  terms  are  further 
limited*  Only  LEAA  programs  are  to  be  administered  or  subject  to  the  policy 
"  directipn  of  OJJDP.  For  BJS  and  NU,  there  is  only  a  requirement  to  "work  closely" 
with  OJJDP.  In  the  short  time  I  have  been  Administrator  of  OJJDP,  I  have  found 
the  officials  in  LEAA  to  be  very  helpful  and  cooperative,  and  believe  that  many  of 
the  prior  difficulties  will  be  resolved  by  mutual  agreement.  However,  conflicting 
provisions  of  the  two  statutes  will  still  be  able  to  be  used  by  persons  occupying 
these  positions  in  the  future  to  restrict  the  authority  of  OJJDP  and  limit  the 
appropriate  Integration  of  two  programs. 

2.  One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Act>stablishe$  a  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  at  19%  of  the  LEAA  funding  to  be  spent  on  traditional 
courts  and  corrections  programs  fc  serious,  violent  offenders.  How  do 
you  assess  the  significance  of  this  section?  Do  you  believe  that  this 
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section  should' mandate  that  these  funds  be  spent  exclusively  for  serious, 
violent  otlenders  when  we  amend  the  Act  next  year?  ] 

The  Justice  System  Improvement  Act,  In  carrying  forward  the  maintenance-of- 
effort  requirement,  states  that  the  funds  are  to  go  "for  juvenile  deUnquency 
program*,  with  primary  emphasis  on  programs  for  juveniles  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses  or  adjudicated  delinquent  onihe  basis  of  an  act  which  would  be  a  criminal 
offense  li  committed  by  an  adult*"  I  agree  with  this  as  consistent  with 'the  prior 
intent  for  maintenance-of-ef fo^t.  The  language  does  not  say  that  all  maintenance- 
of^Ifort  funds  have  to  be  spent  for  these  purposes  or  spent  exclusively  for  serious 
violent  of  fenders. 

The  maintenance-of-effort  provisioa  is  highly  significant  to  the  overall  scheme  of 
the  aaOP  program,  for  it  assui-es  that  juvenile  justice  funds  supplement  those  under 
the  austice  System  Improvement  Act.  Without  the  requirement,  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  that  any  LEAA  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  funds  would  be  spent  in 
the  juvenile  area*  Not  only  <k>es  maintenance-pf-ef fort  assur?  that  LEAA  funds 
aren't  diverted  to  other  criminal  Justice  purposes,  but  it  means  thot  juvenile  justice 
will  remain  a  national  LEAA  priority.  I  do  not  feel  any  change  as  suggested  would 
be  jfpp^ropriate. 

3.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  violent  offenders  are  a^m<*t  proportion  of  our 
entire  population  off  juvenile  offenders,  and  that  vioivnt  offenses  by  our 
young  are  declining,  do  yoti  believe  that  an  adequate  proportion  of  our 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  fun^  are  being  st>ent  on  status  of  fenders  ^nd 
getting  kids  out  of  jails  and  our  neglected  end  abused  youngsters  out  of 
•   secure  facilities?  '■  j 


Data  from  several  -studies  do  indicate  that  a  very  small  prijportion  of  juvenile 
offenders  accounts  for  an  extremely  large"volum^  of  serioui  and  violent  crime. 
Identification  and  effective  treatrhent  of  this  small  group  present  both  poUey  and 
programinatic  difficulties. '  While  serious  and  violent  youth  cr'tmt  must  be  dealt 
with,  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  does  not  include  other  youths  who  are  not 
ii^  need  of  the  same  degree  of  attention  as  the  most  serious  offenders. 

A  major  poUcy  aim  of  .the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  has-been  to  keep  the  less  severe 
offendcf  out  of  contact  with  the  most  serious.  The  statute  gives  the  Administrator 
of  OJ3DP  the  flexibility  to  develop  special  progranis  designed  to  test  different 
approaches  to  dealing  with  serious  offenders,  t^owfcver,  it^remains  clear  that  a 
urge  number  of  less  serious  offenders,  juveniles  jcharged  with  offenses  that  would 
not  be  criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult,  and  others  such  as  abused  and  neglected 
young  p^ple,^  are  being  dealt  with  in  an  inappropriate  fashion.  The  much  higher 
level  of  resources  provided  by  the  Act  to  addressithe  needs  of  these  youngsters  is 
proper  when  their  relative  numbers  are  consider<id,  as  well  as  the  lasting  damage 
which  inappropriate  treatment  can  cause.  Certainly  the  fact  that  many  juveniles 
remain  inappropriately  placed  in  facilities  indicates  that  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  { 
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Thc^  arc  two  very  important  sejctions^of  the  Act  which  would  (I)  require 
that  within  Uirce  years  of  a  state  submitting  i^  juvenile  justice  plan  that 

.  they  prohibit  the  incarceration  in  secure  facilities  of  status  offenders  by 
7^%  and  100%  in  an  additional  two  years  and  (2)  prevent  the  commin- 

^gUng  of  adJCpdicated  adults  and  those  awaiting  ^adjudication  with  juve- 
hlles.  Ho^  do  you  view  these  two  particular  thrusts  of  the  Act?  Are 
these  important  mandates?  /Je  they  marginal?  How  do  you  place  them 
in  order  oi  priority?  [  ^. 

The  two  provisions,  Included  in  Sections  22MaKl2)  and  223(aKl3),  are  central  to  the 
Act.  Providing  assistance  to  states  and  localities  in  accomplishing  he  stated 
objectives  is  th^  nwst  essential  feature  of  the  legislation,  1  regard  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization and  separation  mandates  of  the  highest  importance,  not  at  all  as 
"n^krginal/'  '  j  . 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  two  provisions  in  order  of  priority,  since  both  enfcbody 
distinct  concepts.  I  believe,  however,  that  deinstitutionalization  of  ricn-criminal 
juveniles  is  of  the  greatest  importarice,  particularly  because  of  the  implications  of 
this  section  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  Removing  fro; :  facilities  children 
who  should  not  be  held  will  mean  fewer  juveniles  who  could  co.ne  in  contact  with 
udult  offenders  in  institutions. 


5.  Since  prevention  programs  Is  pe  major  theme  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act,  what  is  your  view  as  tp  wnat  role  prevention  should  play?  Is  it  a 
significant  concern'^  Is  it  a  badiburner  concern  lor  dealing  with  juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency  in  Vour  perspective?  adhere  do  you  place 
prevention?   i  '  M' 

I  believe.  Senator  Bayh,  that  your  statement  in  the  Senate  Judirriary  Committee 
Report  accompanying  the  legislation  in  197^  best  puts  the  matter  'nto  perspective: 
**In  closing,  I  want  to  sum  up  S.  821  in  one  word,  'prevention."'  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  clearly  conveys  the  feeling  of  Congress  that  there  was  too  much 
reaction  to  youthful  offenders,  instead  of  prevention  of  offenses. 

The  House  of  Representatives  initially  relt^cted  the  idea  of  placing  the  JJDP 
program  in  LEAA  because  LEAA's  approach  to  juvenile  delinquency  was  seen  in 
terms  of^*crime  and  punishment"  r^ather  than  the  "preventive  aspects"  or  "the 
human  values:  of  troubled  youth."  ^  '^^hen  it  was  agreed  that  LEAA  could  best 
administer  the  legislation,  LEAA  was  required  to  continue  spending  a  specified  sum 
on  )uvenile  programs,  but  it  was  expected  that  the  primary  OJJDP  emphasis  would 
I  be  qui^e  different* 

Prevention  of  delinquency  is  certainly  not  a  "backburner  cor<cern"  to  nre.  OJJDP 
'  must  play  a  leadership  role  in  preventing  delinquency  and  addressing  its  underlying 
causes.  We  must  look  for  alternative  approaches  to  dealing  with  juveniie  crime, 
make  better  use  of  the  services  provided  by  non-governmental  organizations^  end 
implement  inno>ative  program    hat  address  all  the  needs  of  youj^^j^^ople. 

C.    The  Juvenile  Jtsiice  Act  provides  tnat  all  LEAA  programs  concerned 
with  juvenile  justice  ^hill  be  administered  or  subject  to  the  policy 
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direction  of-the- Oif  ice  "Of  "Juvenile  Justice.  Al  present,"h6'wVver,  the 
/Administrator  of  the  Office  does  not  *haVe  the  sign-off  authority  for 
Special  Emphasis  programs.  What  wiil  you  do  to  encourage  the  LEAA 
Administrator  to  give  you  sign-off  on  these  Special  Emphasis  programs? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Act  should  be  amended  tc  mandate  your  role  in 
this  regard? 

In  my  resporfte  to  your  first  question,  1  addressed  the  historical  difficulty  there  has 
been  m  clarifying  the  responsibilities  of  LEAA  and  033DP.  As  noted,  the  officials 
la  LEAA  have  been  very  helpful  and  cooperative,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
prior  difficulties  can  be  resolved  by  mutual  agreement.  The  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  the  recent  passage  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  and  pending 
reorganizations  oi  03ARS  and  LEAA.  The  fact  that  we  are  reviewing  the 
organizational  placement  ol  03JDP  will  also  impact  on  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  to  approve  all  grants  Under  the  Act.  If  my  views  on 
this  issue,  as  are  set  forth  m  the  next  response,  are  accepted,  then  legislative 
action  will  necessarily  follow. 

7.  At  present  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  is  under  the  administration  of  LEAA. 
Do  you  support  an  effort  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  to  give  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  independence  from  LEAA,  so  that  it  will 
become  a  fourth  box  under  the  OJARS  plan  equal  to  LEAA,  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics? 

A^  1  stated  at  my  confirmation  hearing,  1  believe  that  OJJDP  should  retain  its 
independence  and  visibility  within  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Administrator 
of  OJJDP  should  retain  the  authority  necessary  to  fully  and  effectively  implement 
the  Act.  We  are  now  reviewing  the  status  of  the  Office  and  the  impact  of  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act  on  the  program.  1  have  personally  concluded  that 
OJJDP  should  be  nr>ade  independent  within  the  OJARS  structure  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  adequately  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  This  decision  is  based  on 
several  considerations. 

The  Justice.Systenr.  improvement  Act  has  substantially  impacted  upon  OJJDP.  The 
Office  stays  within  LEAA,  but  LEAA  has  significantly  changed.  Responsibilities 
have  been  moved  out  of  LEA>^  to  NIJ,  BJS,  and  OjARS.  The  relationship  and 
responsibilities  of  OJJDP  are  not  made  clear,  and  in  fact,  some  of  the  prior  role 
confusion  is  exacerbated.  Thus,  I  feel  that  LEAA  and  OJJDP  functions  can  be  most 
effectively  coordinated  if  OJJDP  is  separated  out. 

OJJDP  was  given  visibility  and  stature  with  the  Department  in  \37U  to  assure  that 
It  could  effectively  work  to  carry  out  its  overall  responsibilities  of  establishing  and 
coordinating  Federal  juvenile  justice  policy.  New  layers  of  bureaucracy  have  been 
.^interposed  by  the  Justice  5ystem  Improvement  Act  between  OJJDP  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Status  of  the  Office  is  crucial  to  the_integrity  of  the  program, 
and  maintaining  visibility  will  highlight  the  Administration's  support  for  the 
program. 
\ 

Independent  status  for  OJJDP  also  makes  good  sense  from  a  management  stand- 
point.   Placing  the  Office  with  its  separate  statutory  base  and  headed  by  a 
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'residentiai  appomtee  within  LEAA  has  inevitably  led  to  conflict.  Management 
and  program  relationship  conflicts  have  absorbed  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  energy  by  both  agencies.  It  is  logical  that  the  Presidentially-appointed 
program  manager  be  given  full  authority  for  the  legislation  he  was  appointed  to 
implement.  Separate  status  for  OJJDP  will  help  insure  that  the  head  of  that 
Office,  with  policy  responsibility  for  juvenile  justice,  has  authority  to  carry  out  and 
consequently  be  held  accountable  for  that  policy.  Giving  the  Office  control  over 
Its  own  resources  will  end  the  confusion  between  different  parts  of  current  law 
which  give  overlapping  responsibilities  to  both  the  LEAA  and  OJJDP  Adminis- 
trators. The  funding  process  should  also  benefit  from  removal.  Independent  grant 
and  contract  authority  will  expedite  fund  flow  by  streamlining  the  process  and  * 
eliminating  unnecessary  paperwork  and  duplicative  reviews. 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  JJDP  and  Justice  System  Improvement  Acts  are 
different,  with  much  more  of  a  prevention  and  service  delivery  focus  m  the  JJDP 
Act.  Keeping  the  programs  separate  will  lessen  the  possibility  of  trade-offs 
between  proponents  of  the  adult  criminal  justice  system  and  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  m  terms  of  both  funding  and  priorities.  Independent  status  recognizes 
differer*  policy  thrusts,  different  constituencies,  and  different  requirements  of  the 
two  Acts,  yet  allows  for  coordination  under  the  OJARS  structure. 

My  views  on  separate  status  of  OJJDP  were  anticipated  by  Congress  when  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Amendments  oi  1977  were  approved.  The  Conference  Report  on 
that  legislation  included, the  following  statement: 

"It  IS  the  strong  intention  of  the  Conferees  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  be  retained  withm  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Confej:ees  note,  however,  dependent  on  the  outcome  of 
the  i.aw  Enforcement''Assistance  Administration  reorganization  that  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  may  be  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  entity  r/jportmg  to  thfe  Attorney  General." 

8.  It  IS  contemplated  that  a  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  will  , 
be  for  four  years  at  a  minimum  authorization  of  $200  million  for  each  of 
the  four  years.  Do  you  support  an  off-year  funding  program  for  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  from  the  LEAA  program*^  Do  you  believe  that  the 
program  should  be  authorized  at  $200  million  or  should  more  money  be 
provided'^  Would  you  support  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  Act  over 
thg  $100  million  which  has  been  provided  for  Fiscal  Years  197S,  1979  and 
1980? 

I  favor  continued  off-year  authorization  for  the  JJDP  Act.  There  are  several 
persuasive  arguments  against  coincidental  authorization  periods  for  OJJDP  and 
LEAA.  First,  simultaneous  reauthorization  would  tend  to  blur  the  distinct  images 
of  the  two  programs  and,  m  the  eyes  of  those  closely  associated  with  juvenile 
justice  ISSUES,  dimmish  the  sta^re  and  identity  of  the  OJJDP  program,  which  was 
purposely  made  separate  withm  LEAA.  Secondly,  there  is  a  need  for  a  separate 
and  focused-peciod-of  review_in  Congress,  the  Justice  Department,  and  elsewhere 

within  the  Administration.   There  would  be  three  Congressional  committees  and  

lour  subcommittees  to  deal  with  at  once.     Jurisdictional  isijes  which  would 
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confront  the  committees  would  likely  spill  over  tq  generaie.. adverse  attitudes— 
toward  both  LEAA  and  oaJDP.  Third,  keepirig  the  Acts  discreet  would  lessen  the 
possibility  of  trade-offs  and  competition  between  proponents  of  adult  criminal 
justice  system  funding  emphasis  and  thS  juvenile  justice  system.  Finally,  the  public 
constituent  groups  for  the  Justice  Syitem  Improvement  Act  and  JJDP  Act  are 
distinct,  although  there  is  some  overlap.  The  legislative  development  process 
wouid  require  consultation  with  different  groups  on  different  issues  at  the  same 
time,  promoting  confusion.  |. 

The  authorization  for  the  JJDP  Act  has  always  been  greater  than  the  amount 
actually  appropriated.  Given  the  current  $100  million  level  of  funding,  I  believe 
that  the  $200  million  authorization  provides  flexibility  for  reasonable  growth.  This 
is  the  third  year  for  which  033DP  funditig  has  been  $100  million  and  certainly  the 
impact  of  funds  has  been  reduced  by  inflation.  White  additional  funds  could  always 
be  used,  the  actual  appropriation  request  must  take  into  account  budget  realities 
and  the  need  to  limit  the  uncpntr^lled  ^cowth  of  Federal  spending.  Having  only 
recently  started  at  oaJDP,  I  plan  to.  work  to  assure  that  future  requests  for  funds 
are  realistic. 

"  f ;  - 

9.  .  I  understand  that  there  is  an  OJARS/LEAA  reorganization  plan  being 
circulated  within  the  Department  "of  Justice.  Please  provide  for  the 
Committee  an  analysis  and  <iescription  of  its  impact  on  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Office  and  its  responsibilities,  including  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provision.  *  ^\ 

The  original  recommendations  of  the  OJARS  Transition  Task  Force  released  on 
November  30,  1979,  were  of  concern  to  me.  I  understand  that  the  Committee 
received  a  copy  of  the  Task  Force  Report,  so  I  will  not  summarize  the  recommen- 
dations in  detail.  My  essential  problem  with  the  Report  regarded  the  role  of 
OJARS.  I  felt  that  the  Task  Force  misconstrued  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
responsibilities  of  OJARS  intended  by  Congress.  OJARS  was  centralized  and  the 
proposed  organization  was  top-heavy.  It  was  givpn  a  directive  role  which  would 
have  resulted  in  domination  of  LEAA,  NIJ,  and  BJS  rather  than  management.  The 
OJJDP  relationship  with  OJARS,  LEAA,  NIJ,  and  BJS  is  in  part  dictated  by  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act,  but  would  necessarily  be  affected  by  any 
reorganization  proposal.  I  was  worried  that  the  Task  Force  recommendations 
opened  the  appearance  of  downgrading  the  status  of  OJJDP. 

On  February  12,  ,19S0,  a  revised  reorganization  plan  was  proposed  which  directly 
pertains  only  to  OJARS,  although  other  offices  would  be  impacted  by  the  results. 
The  role  of  OJARS  and  number  of  personnel  were  reduced  from  the  original 
recommendations.  Activities  were  decentralized  substantially.  The  release  of  the 
revised  proposal  was  a  positive  step  and  suggests  a  structure  more  in  line  with  my 
reading  of  the  legislation.  Two  of  the  stated  purposes  of  the  plan  are  to  guarantee 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  OJARS  components  and  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  effectively  perform  their  "functions.  This  should  benefit 
OJJDP,  although  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  LEAA,  as  an  independent  agency, 
"will  have  its  own  reorganization  plan.  A  particularly  positive  aspect  of  the  OJARS 
proposal  is  the  recognition  of  the  chronic  understaffing  of  OJJDP  and  a  recommen- 
dation for  50  new  staff. 
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 10.— Hcw-mtjch  staff  as^iSlznct  ^re  yoirKDing'to  have  help  you  carry  ouryour 

job  <x*  the  Office?   Are  you  going  to  have  a  choice  in  selecting  the 
Deputy  AdminisTator?  Will  the  person  be  of  your  choice? 

There  are- currently  51  full-time  positions  assigned  to  033DP.  Forty-six  of  these 
positions  are  filled,  however,  some  of  these  are  filled  with  temporary  and  part- 
time  employees.  Our  resources  are  very  strained,  with  some  professional  staff 
members  responsible  for  monitoring  as  much  as  $15  million  in  grants.  One  person 
l.andles  matters  relating  to  11  Western  states.  That  is  why  I  welcome  the  50 
additional  staff  members  recommended  by  the  February  12,  1980,  03ARS  reorgani- 
zation proposal. 

In  proposing  the  additional  50  program  specialists  for  033DP,  the  reorganization 
plan  noted  the  chronic  understaffing  which  the  Office  has  experienced  since  its 
establishment.  This  situation  has  l€d  to  numerous  problems  "including  an  inability 
to  effectively  coordinate  Federal  efforts,  fund  flow  problems,  an  insufficient 
number  of  action  programs,  insufficient  time  devoted  to  long-range  program 
planning,  short  time  for  public  responses  to  program  plans,  inadequate  involvement 
key  interest  groups,  lack  of  assistance  to  the  states  in  achieving  compliance, 
Inability  to  establish  a  comprehensive  training  and  information  clearinghouse 
program,  delay  in  accomplishing  standards  implementation,  an  inability  to  engage 
m  effective  program  development  work,  inadequate  monitoring  of  existing  pro- 
jects, delays  in  closing  out  inactive  projects,  and  an  inability  to  publish  reports 
resulting  from  sponsored  projects."  , 

With  the  additional  staff,  a  broader  range  of  program  initiatives  could  be  developed 
and  funded,  a  much  larger  number  of  states  could  be  brought  into  compliance  with 
the  Act,  more  effective  coordination  of  youth  programming  and  more  aggressive 
leadership  in  the  formulation  of  national  youth  policy  could  be  accomplished,  badly 
needed  training  and  information  support  functions  could  be  implemented,  and 
guidance  could  be  given  to  professionals  in  the  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  field. 

As  you  know,  tlie  33DP  Act  gives  the  Administrator  of  LEAA  authority  to  appoint" 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  033DP.  The  Administrator-designate  of  LEAA  and  I 
have  discussed  the  Deputy,  appointment  at  length,  and  we  have  agreed  that  no 
person  will  be  imposed  on  me.  .1  Will  be  involved  in  the  selection  process.  There  is 
no  timetable  for  makirtg  the  appointment,  though  having  a  quality  individual  in 
place  as  soon  as  practical  would  be  most  helpful  to  me.  We  will,  however,  be 
looking  carefully  at  the  reauthorization  proposals  being  developed  by  Congress  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  possible  impact  on  the  Deputy  selection  process. 
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Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 


OCTioe  of  tAc  AdniiusuMor  WasMtittotu  D 


The  Honorable  Birch  Ba^h 
Uilted  States  Senator 
W^iBhiiEton»  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ba^: 

At  my  conflxttatlon  hearlJ«,  the  ChaixnBn  of  the  hearing.  Senator  Cochran, 
asked  ma  to  reapond  In  wltli^  to  a  runber  cf  questions  that  ycu  had 

Sewitor  Cochran  urgjed  m  to  respond  as  expeditiously  as  poaslble  In 
order  that  the  full  Judiciary  Canralttee  could  consider  wy  nomination  at 
the  next  neetU^  on  Tuesday,  Marcdi  25.  Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  the 
attadied  an8>*BrB  to  your  questions. 

If  you  r»ed  clarification  of  my  answers  or  If  you  have  further  questions, 
I  win  be  available  to  meet  or  talk  with  you  at  your  convenience  at  any 
tlae  between  now  and  the  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Ccmnlttee  scheduled 
for  Tuesday* 


Sincerely, 


'  Hcner  P*  Broome,  Jr. 
Acting  'Administrator 


Attadvent 


o 
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SENATOR  BIRCH  6AYU*S  QUESTI(»S  FOR  HOMER  BROOKE 

Quettloo  1  ^ 

Mr.  Broome,  has  your  reorganization  report  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
LEAA  been  approved  yet  by  the  Attorney  General  or  OH&t    If  so,  could  you 
please  elaborate  on  this  plan  for  the  Cosaittee.    If  not,  could  you  please 
explain,  froa  your  viewpoint  vhy?  If  approved,  please  supply  a  copy  to  the  Ccisaittee. 
Answer  " 

My  reorganization  report  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General. 
It  is  completed  and  will  be  submitted  on  Tuesday,  Hfrch  2S,  1980,  for 
approval  consistent  with  Department  of  Justice  Order  1000.2     The  Department 
of  Justice  Authorization  Act  also  requires  any  reorganization  report  be 
aubaitted  to  Congress  for  consideration  by  the  House  and^^Sen^te  Judiciary 
Coaoitteea  before  i3plec«ntation  by  the  Department  of  Justice.    A  copy 

of  the  plan  will  be  subdtted  to  the  Committee  when  approved  as  required 

'< 

by  the  Department  of  Justice  Authorization  Act. 
Question  2  ^ 

.  I  uiv'^rstand  that  the  Attorney  General  has  suggested  to  the  White  House 
and  0MB  that  LEAA  be  either  (1)  fully  funded  or  (2)  be  reduced  in  funding 
by  at  least  $200  million  immediately.    Please  comment  on  this  proposal. 
Alao,  I  uodl^stand  that  at  least  151  staff  posltiopts  must  be  reduced  by 
September  3Cf,  1980.    Is  this  plan  in  the  works  now?    If  so,  please  elaborate. 
If  not.  what  plan  is  currently  In  the  works? 
Answer 

I  understand  that  the  Attorney  General  has  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  to  the  White  House  and  to  0KB  in  response  to 
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•pacific  bud(ttary  tuidAoca  (Ivan  by  tha  OKI  f^v:  reductions  ill  the  FT  81 

*  •      \  * 

DapartmntAl  budgat* ,  Aay  reductions  will  affact  vital  profiaM  but  tha 

rrasidaat  wst  Make  tha  final  dtcision  based  on  hia  analysis  of  national 

priorities. 

Z  beve  received  no  infonutlon  conearnine  reductions  in  e tiffing 
levels.    It  is  ay  underetandiag  that  a  final  dacielon  vill  be  aade  by  - 
the  President  besed  on  en  analysis  of  the  Dtpart«enc*s  recoiMendetlons 
end  ezaaination  of  national  priorities  af  tsr  consultetion  vith  the 
Ketion'e  governor  e,  asyore,  co<mty  executives,  snd  key  congress  s  ion  el  leader  e. 

Question  3 

.     ^   -If  , tha  White  Uoose  and' OHB  do  chose  the  plan  that  effectively  ellelnatee 
LEAA/BJS,  do  you  have  an  option  plan  that  vould  phase-out  these  divisions^ 
over  the  next  four  yeare?    I£  so,  pleSSe  provide  the  CoMittee  with  this 
option  plen. 
Answer - 

Ue  ere  awaiting  the  President's  final  decision  ^  the  funding  level  for 
FT  81  before  considering  eny  ^ptions  with  respect  to  the  future  of  LEAA 
J  and  BJST^- 

*        .  <j  • 

'Question  A 

'  \  When  do  you  believe  the  White  House  end  CMB  wiil  make  its  decision 
regarding  LEAA/BJJT  If  you  do  not  have  en  exact  data,  could  you  please 
•  / 

gi^e  ue  an  estlBSted  datet 

/ 
i 
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On  Hatch  14  the  Vhite  House  announced  that  the  Presic^ent  vould  make 
his  final  decision  by  Harch  31.  1980, 
Question  5 

•As  Acting  Adoinistrator^ of  LEAA/BJS,  if  you  are  confiroed  will  you 
delegate  neabers  of  your  staff  to  BJS  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  »o  that  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Administrators  of  those  Offices  to  handle  congressional  relations,  comptroller 
functions,  grant  and  contract  revicv  functions  and  legal  functions? 
Answer 

Under  the  current  organizational  structure,  the  congressional  relations, 
coaptrotler  functions,  grant  and  contract  review  functions  aa  well  as  legal 
functions  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Director  of  OJARS, 
Hr.  Dugin  on  February  12,  proposed  a  reorganization  in  which  some 
congressional  relations,  some  comptroller  functions  and  all  grant 
and  contract  review  functions  would  be  transferred  to  LEAA.  That 
proposal  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Justice  Management  Division  and 
the^Attorncy  General,    It  is  ay  understanding  that  a  copy  of  th  it  proposal 
is  being  submitted  by  Hr,  Dogin  as  part  of  his  response  to  your  questions. 

Until  :hat  reorganization  is  finally  approved  by  the  Department  and 
QKB,  I  can  aake  no  judgments  as  co  which  of  these  four  functions  could  be 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJDP), 
However,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  Attorney  General  has  determined  that  no 
legal  functions  should  be  decentralized  below  the  0JAR5  level. 


*92 
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atlon  6  — 


For  six  years  under  tbe  Juvtoile  Juetice  Act  the  Adaiaietre^r  of  LEAA 
bee. had  the  ^^thority  to  delefatc  all  final  authority  to  tbn  Adaiolatretor 
of  the  Juvenile  Juatica  Office.   To  data  thia  haa  not  baan  done.    Would  you, 

if  confixsai  ee  LEAA  Adainiatretor  delete ta  ell  the  juvenile  justice  functlone 

/ 

to  tha  AdiUniatratot  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Juetice  end  Delinquency  . 

?raventioa?   If  ooe»  why  not?    If  co,  plaaae  eleborete  on  your  opinion  and 

'     '  /  ■  - 

futM^  plana. 


I  have  eeked  Ire  Scfavaxtt,  AdainUtrator  of  the  OJJDP,  to  aeke 
recoaaendatione  to  ae  for  an  appropriate  delcfaci^^a       functione  to  the  OJJDP. 
Kr.  Schwarts  ia  *jx  the  proc^ee  of  preparing  thie  dclcsaticnr  ^  As  you 
knov,  Congraeeaan  Andrcve  haa  jeuuc*c«d  a  aajor  reetructuring  of  the  OJJDP, 
The  final  dacieion  by  the  Congreee  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  euthorizetlon 
ie  likely  to  have  an  iwip^^t  on  the  ultlaate  queetion  o^  dclcgetion. 
It  U  difficult  for  ae  to  coaalc  ayeelf  to  eny  eet  pUni  until  tbe  picture 
on  both  the  leglelatlon  and  the  budget  ie  clarified.  | 

I  ea  very  eeneitive       the  need  for  the  OJJDP  tJ  have  the  full  eupport 
o£  LEAA,  OJAXS,  and  the  Departaenc  of  Juatice  in  carf 
functions  and  ee  Adainiatretor  of  UAA,  I  will  aake 
the^critical  eupport  neceeeary  to  OJJDP. 


ylng  out  ite  critical 
svery  effort  to' provide 


U.S.  Department  of  Justke 

Qffic<^of  Justice  Assistance,  Research, 
and  Statistics 


Offict  of  ihc  DuMor 


^  Omar  1980 


1S»  Honorable  Birch  Bayh 
Ihlted  States  Senator . 

Waahlngtcn,  D#C.  *  ^ 

\ 

Dear  Senator  Ea^: 

<i  , 

Yesterday,  at  iqy  conflnupitlcn  hearlr^,  the  Chalrnan  of  the  hearing. 
Senator  Codiran,  asked  ne  to  respond  In  writing  to  qusfltlons  that  you 
had  sutoltted.  .  . 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  your  concerns.  Senator 
Cochran  askad  that  I  respond  as  expeditiously  as  possible  In  order  for  \ 
the  full  Judiciary  Ccninlttee  to  consider     ncmlnatlcn  at  Its  next  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  rarch  25.  -  Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  the  attached  answers 
to  your  questions. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  or  If  you  need  clarl**lcatlon  of 
cnswrs,  I  will  be  available  to  neet  or^alk  with  you  at  your  convenience 
at  any  tine  between  now  and  the  meeting  of  the  JudfWaty  Cownlttee  scheduled 
for  Tuesday*  "  ^ 


Sincerely, 


^^r^^Dogln 
Actirt^T)!  rector 

Attachments 
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SEKATOR  BIRCH  BAYH'S  QUESTIONS  FOR  HENRY  DOGIN 

Question  I 

- 

Hr.  Dogin,  lus  your  reorganizjtcion  report  co  the  Accorncy  General 

'^>mm^       for.OJARS  l>een  approved  yet?    By  the  Attorney  General^ or  by  0MB?            .  ■* 

»  •             ^S^en  did  you^'utait  yqur^_OJARS  ieorganization  plan  to  the  Attorney 

'              General?    Vhy  haun't  it  been  approved?    OR*^  if  it  has^can  you  plense  supply 

•  the  CocmiCtee  with  a  copy  of  the  OJARS  apprcyjed  plan? 

^  Answer 

The  reorganization  report  for  OJARS,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached •  is 
^   under  review  by  the  Justice  Department.    It  has. not  been  approved  by  the 

\Ctorney  (General  of  the^ Office  of  Kanag^sent  andiBudgea^    Under  Department 

"Of  Justice  Order  1000.2,  all  proposals  for"  na^Or  reorganization  taust  bel^ 

A.  subaltted  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General-  for  Adainisttatlon^ f or  review 

by  hia  office  prior  to  a  decision  being  m^de  either  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
(Jencral  or  the  Associate^Attorney  General  depending  upon  their  respecti\Pe 

•  * 
areas  o'f  V^ponsibllity. 

• 

»  Under  tKat^^aaii^'^i^cr ,  at  any  tiae  the  Attorney  General  can  also" 

request  to  specifically  review  a  oajor  reorganization  pdJposal.  Mr. 

Civile tti''has  .shown  an  active  interest  in  the  inplenentation  -of  this  najor 

p^ece  of  legislation  and  therefore  we  have  forvarded  copies  of  the 

• 

reorganiration  plan  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Administration 

and  the  Attorney  General.    The  plan  has  not  been  approved  because  the  ' 

Departcient  has  not  had  sufficient  tine  to  complete  its  analysis  of  the 

plan.  ^ 

1^  . 
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Question  2 


I  understand  that  the  Attorney  General  has  suggested  to  the  White  House 
and  OHB  that  the  OJARS/LEAA/HIJ/BJS  be  (1)  either  fully  funded  or  (2)  be 
reduced  in  fundA^  by  at  least  $200  aillion  issediatcly.    Please  CTA^nt 
on  this  proposal',    ^     "  ^ 

Also,  I  understand  that  2t  least  151  staff  positions  aust  be  reduced 
by  Septeabet^  30 »  1980     Is  this  plan  in  the  works  now?    If  so,  please 
elaborate..  If  not^^  vhat  plan  is  currently  in  the  works? 
'  Answer 

JL  responded  to  this  at  the  hearing.    The  Attorney  General  has  made  a 
nuaber  of  recoaacndatlons  to  the  White  Hou^e  and  to  0MB  in  respon;ie  to 
specific  budgetary  guidance  given  by  xhe  0MB  for  reductions  in  the  FY  31 
Departmental  budg^^;.    As  I  stated  on  the  record,  I  fully  support  the 
President *s_ef forts  to  oake  the  necessary  adjustsents  in  c}ic  LEAA  budget. 
Any  reductions  will  affect  vital  prograas  bu^  the  President  aust  make  the 
.  final  decision  based  on  his  analysis  of  national  priorities, 

I  have  received  no  information  concerning  reductions  in  staffing 
levels.    I  would  also  note  that  nuaerous  proposals  for  funding  levels  for 
LEAA  have  been  discussed  by  the  Deparca^t  of  Justice  ^Ith  the  OHB,  The 
final  decision  will  be  made  by  the  President  on  an  analysis  of  the 
\^epartaent *s  recoaaendat^ons  and  examination  of  national  priorities  after 
^ cetisultatlon  with  the  Nation's  governors,  mayors,  county  executives,  and 
key  congressional  lesders*  - 


\ 
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Question  3 

If  the  Vhite  House  .nd  0MB  do  chose  the  plsn  that  effective!?  eM-inates 
—  (U«lS/Lm/NU/BJS.-do.^ou  have  ,n  option _pUn  that  woold  phase-out  these 
'dtviaiSn.  over  the  next  four  yearsJ    If  so.  please  provide  the  Co»nittee 
with  this  option  plan. 

'  *  are  a-.'itlng  the  President's  /inal  decision  on  the  funding  level  for 
n  81  before  con/idering  any  options  with  respect  to  the  future  of  OJARS/LEM/ 
.      HIJ/BJS;  * 
^cation  4 

1-      When  do/ou'believe  the  White  House  and  OHB  will  make  its  decision 
regarding  oillS/LEAA/NU/BJS?    If  you  do  not  have  an  exact  date,  could  you 
please  giv/us  an  estimated  date? 


Answer 

On  irch  lA  the  White  House  announced  that  ihe  President  would  make 
his  fin^l  decision  by  March  31,  1980. 

7 

Question  5 

I^tW  Wrector  of  OJARS.  if  you  are  confirmed  will  you  delegate  -embers 
Jr  ;;:^o"LEAA7.ii37SFand  the  Of  f  ice -StTu^nlir  auBttce-so-that-they— 
-  voull  He  ^Lth.,control  of  the  Administrators  of  those  offices  to  handle 
conCs.ro.Ll  relations,  comptroller  functions,  grant  and  contract  review 

futictions  and  legal  functions? 

f 

Ar^wer 

•    •;  "under  the  Justice  System- l»prove»ent  Act.  the  various  administrative 
.i.pport  servicr.  conducted  by  LEAA  a°re  In  the  OJARS.    On  February  12.  I 
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proposed  a  aajor  reorganlzaclon  ot  OJAKS.    A  copy  of  chac  proposal  has 
been  given  to  Che  Accorney  General  an<f' a  ropy  is  actached.    Under  that 
proposal  significanc  congressional  relation  functions,  conptroller  functions, 
and  all  grant  and  contract  review  functions  would  be  transferred  together 
with  the  personnel  perforaing  those  functions  to  the  BJS/LEAA/^IJ.  * 
The  Attorney  General  expressly  refused  any  effort  to  decentralize  legal 
functions  below  the  (XJARS  level.    My  proposal  is  now  under  review  by  the 


Justice  Hanagenent  Division  and  is  subject  to  thc^  final  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  0MB  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Under  ay  proposal,  the  Administrator  of  LEAA  would  have  the  final 
authority^ over  the  use  of  those  personal  and  delegation  of  functions  to 
the  division  and  units  within  LEAA  including  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJDP) .  In  ay  report  I  did  recosssend  that 
OMB  providj^  50  new  positions  for  the^  OJJDP.  If  approved,  this  request 
would  double  the  staffing  level  within  OJJDP.  I  feel  adequate  staffing 
of  the  OJJDP  is  critical. 
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OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTAMCE,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 
REORGANIZATIOH  PROPOSAL 

;  t  ' 

BRIEFING  SUMKARY 


February  12,  1980 


39a 
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OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE,  RESEARCH  AKD  STATISTICS  REORCANIZATIOM 


In  December  of  1979.  the  Transition  Task  Force  issued  a  report  reconracnding 
reorganization  of  functions  previously  perforned  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Adainistracion  in  ord  .r  to  inplencnt  tJie  Justice  System  Inprovenent 
Act,    After  careful  co_nsi4^r»tion  of  the  report.  I  havo  decided  to  make 
substantial  modifications  in  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  recommendations. 

The  Task  Force  report  was  distributed  to  nil  offices  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  LEAA --w^d  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Rcsearchland  Statistics.    It  was  also  distributed  to  AFSOIE 
Local  2830,  public  ilteresc  groups,  the  Departnent  of  Justice,  the  Office  of 
Hjnagctscnt  and  Budgi-A  the  National  Institute  of  Liw  Lnforcontnt  and  Criminal 
Justice  Advisory  Boarl.  and  other  interested  parties  for  review  and  coranent. 

Forty-seven  <A7)  wri«cn  cooaaents  were  received.    Most  commentators  objected 
to  the  recooraendaticjSs  in  the  report,    A  nunber  of  particularly  compelling 
cosiaent?  were  direcjrcd  to  the  strong  role  and  large  size  of  the  Office 
of  Justice  ^Assistance.  Research  and  Statistics  which  vas  recojrcnended  in  the 
report,    6^\cx  conraents  were  dikccted  to  the  reconncndntion  Co  close  area  audit 
offices.    Some  cocscentators  were  concerned  about  the  assignment  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  office  to  the  proposed  Office  of  Kinanc^^nl  and 
Administrative  Services,  and  still  others  were  also  concerned  nbout  the 
consolidation  of  the  Office  of  Public  Inforo.itlon  niid  tlie  Office  of 
Congressional  Liaison, 

The  Task  Fo^ce  waT'coaoissioned  to  nake  frank  .uieommendations,"  Tfiey 
did  an  excellent  Job  -mder  very  difficult  tint^  constraints.     I  take 
responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  their  report.      However,  the 
recooaendations  propose  a  structure  which  I  feel  cannot  be  supported  in  view 
of  the  changes  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  President's  original  proposal 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research  and  Statistics, 

Although  the  report  can  be  read  as  consistent  with  the  legislation,  the 
lask  Force's  recommendations  could  allow  the  Office  of  Justl<e  Assistuncc. 

R»«toArph  and  Statistics  to  act  as  an  uroHrella  agency,  exercising  policy  

direction  and  control  over  the  National  Institute  of  Jusiice,  the  Bureau 

of  Justice  Statistics,  and  LEAA.    This  is  clearly  not  what  Congress  intended. 

After  reviewing  the  conaente  and  considering  the  legislation  and  its  supporting 
history.  1  have  determined  that  a  new  approach  needs  io  be  token.  This 
report  outlines  the  proposed  approach  that  1  will  recommend  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

jpon  receiving  the  Attorney  General's  approval  and  after  any  necessary 
changes,  the  proposal  will  be  forwarded  to  0MB  for  review  in  light  of  the 
existing  resources  and  statutory  mandates  of  LEAA.  NIJ.  BJS  nnd  OJARS, 
Tl>e  proposal  will  also  be  sent  to  the  Congress  for  comment. 
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la  taking  tht  ntv  approach,  X  followed  four  basic  principle*: 

X.     The  sutute  require*  that  the  independence  flnd  Intes^ity  o£  the 

roaarch,  autUtlcal  And  financial  assistance  functions  nust  be  ^ 
guaranteed  in  the  new  organUatlonaX  conf  ieurQliPn.   ^ 

2.  „   LEAA,  NIJ,  and  aJS  wist  have  the  resources  necessary  to  award, 

administer,  <Qd  review  t^«n-»**>nd  contracts  and  to  appoint  personnel 
as  specified  in  the  Justice  System  Inprovenont  Act. 

3.  OJAKS  will  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  other  units,  develop 
national  priority  programs  with  LEAA  and  provide  liicited  staff 
support  for  those  services  which,  if  replicated  in  each  unit, 
would  cause  duplication  and  Inefficiency. 

A.     OJARS  coordioative  role  will  provide  for  resolving  Inconsistencies 
anong  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  NIJ,  BJS,  and  LEAA  and      "  ' 
Insuring  that  all  three  units  work  together  effectively  where  their 
functions  overlap. 


V 
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 IlCm.tCHTS"OMME-flU)?0SED  ItEOtCAMlZATlOHS  


ttM  Justict  S7st«a  la^toveMat  Act  of  1979  (JSIA)  creates  four  ort«iilutloiMl 
oaltet    the  Latf_En(orgCTtiitJL«ilitanc»-A<a*tnt8tration-(tEAA>;-the  Keclon^I- 
~tBStitute  of  Justice  (MIJ);  the  Bureeu  of  ^Justice  Stetlstlcs  (BJS);  and  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research  end  Statistics  (CJARS).    The  JSIA 
deMU»"tii«-«p€cif^c^functlon«-vhich-ate-essitned  to  cech  otglnizecional  untl. 
Ike  fuhccioos'of^l^ZAA  Include  stete  end  local  financial  and  technical  essistanco, 
jtfvenlle  Justin:  ^dvlties,  coawinity  inti-criae  progrees,  arid  educetion 
end  traiAie^f forts.    NU's  functions  cncoepass  research*  evaluetion,  and 
prosrak  d^elopMnt  tespoosibilitUt.    The  new  BJS  consolidetes  steCistical 
fttf»ctloas.    OJARS  has  the  mIh  t as poi:s lb ility  for  .coordinating  the  ectivitics 
of  and  providing  direct  staff  support  co  tho  other  three  units.  Coordination 
in  this  context  neans  resolviag-diftercnces  becvcen  thctt  and  ensuring  that 
ell  three  units  vork  cogathet  effectively  where  their  functions  overlep. 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  MseercU  and  "►totietice 

The  iioiit~srgnrfTcent  depertTire  fro«  t~h¥^onicr^genitational"conf Iguretion 

of  the  LEAA  occurs  with  the  cteetion  of  the  new  Ofhce  ttf  Justice  Assistence, 

leseacch  end  Statistics  (OJAKS).    Under  the  JSIA  this  nev  office  is  euthorised 

to  directly  provide  staff  support  to  end  coordinate  the  ectivities  of  the 

National  Institute  jf  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Stetlstlcs  and  the 

Lav  Enforcement  Assistance  Adainiscration.    The  new  OJARS  represents,  therefore, 

e  restructuring  of  end  e  significently  reduced  replaceaent  for  the  former 

eteff  offices  of  the  tEAA*    Under  the  reorganisation  proposal,. staff  et 

the  OJARS  level  ere  cut  in  half  (when  compared  to  the  January  1980  personnel 

strength  for  elmilar  services  provided  by  the  staff  offices  of  the  former  

UAA)~  and  major  staf^  functions  in  the  erees  of  audit,  program  i^evlew,  persorlfcl, 
general  counsel,  public  Information,  grant  end  contract  administration, 
planning  ftod  congressional  reXstions  ere  decentrelised  to  the  new  HIJ,  BJS 
ead  LEAA. 

every  former  LEAA  staff  office  sxcept  the  OCC,  the  0C»£,  and  the  OEEO 
experiences  e  reduction  in  staff  and  e  decentralisetion  of 
functions.       In  undertaking  this  decentralisation 

one  long  range  goal  w#e  eluays  kept  in  nine,  the  creation  ot  tnree  mdepenaenc 
bureaus  which  were  eeeentiaXly  self-contelned,  yet  coordinated.    Working  with 

-  the  low  personnel  ceilings  li^sed  upon  the  former  LEAA,  every  effort  wes  made 
to  echleve  this  goal.    The  extent  of  the  decentrelization  lor  each  office^  is 
determined  by:    (1)  the  criticelity  of  the  function  for  self-contained  operation 
at  the  ^Uf  tJS  end  LEAA  levels;  (2)  the  evallability  of  resources  et  the  KIJ, 
US  end  LEAA  levels  among  existing  personnel  on  board  at  the  time  of  reorganisation 
to  perform  such  functions;  (3)  the  practicelity  of  transferring  existing  personnel 
from  former  LEAA  stef f  offices  to  the  NU,  BJS  and  the  new  LEAA  ro  perform  thsse 
functions  for  the  new  unite,  in  other  words,  "Does  the  present  etef  f  ing 
of  those  functions  allow  for  e  three-way  division  of  the  function  witile  still 
giving  each  uoit  sufficient  qualified  personnel  to  adequately  perform  tho 
fttfictionr;  end  (*>  the  difficulty  of  OJARS  exerci^'ing  a  coordination  role 

Mif  the  function  were  decentralised. 
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rutthcnwre.  It  U  propoatd  that  the  proRraa  review  and  auftt  activltlcR  prc- 
vloo«ly 'p«/toroed  by~tht  Office  of  Audit  and  Invesitisation  40Al)-for-thc 
-»tttlT«-UAA~proir«i-bt-dcccntrali»cd  to  each  of-the-three-w4-t*-u»dor-th^ 


-»atlT«-UAA~profr«i-bt~dcccntrali«cd  to  eacn  ot-tne-wree-vfw*— »«^*-th*  

awortanlxttional  con  figuration.    This  acani  that  LEAA,  NIJ  and  BJS  will 
•Mh  h«v«  thtlr  own  audit  and  projraa  review  staff*.    Since  the  creat  aajorlty 
of  grant  aetivity  will  be  a  function- of  the  new  LEAA,  and  since  the  great 

_»»loritYof  auditors  and  prograa  raviewery  in  .the  field  wilj^bfPrgvjjj^  

MmctrtoljAAririr proposed  that  the  present  area  office  OHH  .tructurt 
b<  KtUintd  and  be  converted  into  LEAA  area  offices  performing  audit  and 
progrsa  r«view  actlvitlta  foy  that  organitatlonaX  unit. 

Ixhlblt  1  depicta  the  proposed  organiiational  structure  and  functions  for 
OJAXS     tht  major  reorganization  aetions  and  relevant  transfers  of  personnel 
which  aust  be  undertaken  io  ordtr  to  impleoent  the  proposed  rcorganiaation 
art  auiwariied  in  the  next  section  of  this  report  entitled,  Kajor  lersonncl 
Shifts. 

'  taw  Enforeer^nt  Assistance  Adainistration 

tha  JSIA  reauthorizes  tht  Uw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and 
provldea  for  significant  changes  in  its  function  and  scope  in  order  to  str<am- 
llnt  and  loprovt  the  Federal  Ptpgraa  of  financial  and  technical  assistance. 
Chief  among  theat  changta  are: 

•  a  aimplificd  foraula  grant  program  that  c:its  red  tape.  Increases 
tha  role  of  local  governsents,  and  targets  monies  to  effective 
programa 

  •    a  hev  national-priority- grant  program  :o  encourage  the.adoptionof 

programs  that  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  through  research 

and  development 

• 

•  a  greatly  strengthened  standate  to  review,  assess,  and  report  on 
program  performance 

•  a  renewed  eophaait  on  community  and  eitlsen  participation 

LEAA*s  principal  role  is  to  manage  effieiently  the  following  programs  within 
tha  JSIA: 

•  Criminal  Justice  formula  grants  (Part  D) 

•  Natic-^*!  priority  and  discretionary  grants  (Parts  E  and  F,  respectively) 

•  Training  and  roanpouer  development  (P.irt  C) 

•  Coununlty  Antl-Crlac  programs  (Part  A)  ^ 

•  Juvenile  justice  programs  (Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  oeended) 

•  Public  Safety  Officers*  Benefits  (Part  L) 

•  Technical  assistance  (Part  A) 
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I*  vlw  Of  Dtp«rt«tnul  And  rrt»Wcnj:lal  prlorldet  placing  •  heavy 
-J^Jl»«tt_oa4usMnlU_i««ti4»  and  coi»mlty-tntl-eirl»^ttaff-itevotc4-Kr 


^^-♦«-thet«-i>TOfra«iatlcr»r«as  ^IWKild  be  •Ignlf  lcantTy~lwr^.i.cd  whcn~ 
UAA  !•  reotMolMd.    OJAIS  wlU  ««sUC  la  IdencUylnt  aUtrnatlvct  for 
tMtdyifis  the  chronic  undcrtufflnf  In  chctc  nrett. 

Itotloiul  InicltuM  of  JuatltA  


The  JUclonaX  Zntclcuce  of  Jwclct  (HU)  U  suchorlzcd  to  ctrry  ouc  basic 
rcMtrch,  tppUtd  research',  dcaonscrsdon  ^nd  dlssetilnaclon  scdvldcs  In 
order  co  edvence  kawledse  ebouc  crUc  end  delinquency  and  to  Uprovc  end 
screatchen.lsw  eaforcettcac  and  che  crUlnal  end  juvenile  justice  sysccM 
U  addition  eo^  research  end  development,  NU  carries  out  the  foiloulne"  ' 
reUted  functions  that  fulfill  leglsletlvely  assUncd  objectives: 

Bvaluatioa  of  crialoal  Justice  prosrsu;  . 

^  •    Identification  of  progrsM  and  projects  of  proven  effectiveness;  

Defltn  and  field  testing  of  »odc£  profraM'basVd~on  prdalslns 
research  findings  and  advanced  crlnlnal  justice  prectlces; 

Ttslnint  wora^hops  for  crUlnal  justice  prectltiooers  In 
resesrch  and  evaluation  findings,  snd  efforts  to  esslst  cha  • 
resesrch  coanurity  through  fellowships  end  speciel  senlnsrs;  end 

Operstion  of  sn  international  clearinghouse  f'or  crUlnal  justice 
^  inforaation— the  Kational  Criminal  jJidce  Reference  Service. 

The  MU  will  be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  frecldent  and  will 
jMve  s  fresldentially-appolated  advisory  board  which,  together  with  Its 
•xpanded^ authority  over  grants  and  contracts,  guarantees  the  Intecrltv  and 
continuity  of  tho  research  efforts   _  _ 

the  organlsatlonnl  structure  of  the  for^r  Kadonal  lestitlite  of  Law  Enforce- 
•tot  and  Criminal  Justice  (KttECJ)  will  renaln  inUct  until  such  tUe  su  the 
.  njv  Director  of  the  HU  is  appointed,    in  order  to  guarantee  the  independence 
of  the  research  function  as  well  as  co  make  the  new  kIJ  n  basically  self- 
contained  organlsat^.onal  unit,  sltnlflcsnt  ctsff  fuActlons  previously  performed 
by  UM  •taff  offices  for  the  HXLECJ  will  now  be  decentraiised  to  the  KIJ. 
To  sccoupllsh  chis  there  wUl  be.created^wlehln  the  KU  specific  stsff  support 
units  vhlxh  wlU  perform  the  following  services  for  the  KU:    planning;  budget 
preparation;  management;  grants/c'oncrscts  flnancUl  review;  gran ta /con tracts 
Jdninlaxratlon;  personnel  management;  administrative  support;  audit  and  procram 
teview;  edvlsory  board  support;  congressional  relstlonsj  «nd  public  information. 
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Ittfau.o?  Justice  Statistics 

^~B«c«t»^7-7usii€#^wUaUc*-<WS)_l^^  JSIA  to_carT3r_^Dui^ 

th»  follo»#in|, functions:  * 

natc  n,i 


Compile »  collate,  analyze,  pabTlsh  and  dlsscolna/c  n,itlonal 
^statlstlcy-^^tit  all  aspects-of  rcriae,  cJylljandT  c^ l«ipal 
'  justice,  «^ivil  disputes,  and  criminal  .offender*, 

Msure  the  quality  of  the  justice  statistical  Iwnponents  of 
all  federal  justice  information  systems  and,  thtough  (thej 
stataU)  statistics. bureaus^  of  all  atate  informit^on  systems. 

Estaljlish  national  definitlcns  and  standard*  'jr  justice 
statistics,.  ^  ^ 

Support  state  and  local  governments  in  the  development  of 
Justice  statistical  information  systems. 


 ^Develo;>-<tft4>natftt*to-c«rpaUMe  coapoaents  in  state  and  federal 

offender-based  transaction  system*  in  order  that  useful  national 
data  may  be  produced. 

The  EJS  is  therefore  aandated  certain  functions  directly  transferable  from  the 
former  NCJISS,  but  it  U  also  aMlgncd  responsibility  and  authority  f6r  new 
activities  related  to  federaWevel  justice  statistics  management.  Initi*"/ 
rh«  BJS  will  be  established  by  cranaferrtng  the  two  broad  functions  6f  NCJISS 
Into  the  BJS.    The  Statistics  Division  of  NCJISS  as  well  as  the  Systems 
J^^^lopmenT  Division  will  be  transferred  intact  Into  the  BJSr -Ccrtain-sr^tem. - 
programs  and  management  respousibility  for  thi*^prograo  area  are  slated  for. 
ttansfer  to  LEAA  in  FY  .81  and  it  ia^  recommended  that  planning  for 
during  FY^SO  and  that  the  fonul  transfer  of  the  function  be  accomplished  by 
sneaendment  to  the  "FY  31  Budget,    The  final  organizationol  configuration  of 
the  BJS  must*  await  appointment  of  the  BJS  Director, 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  independence  and  ir-'irity  of  the  statistical 
function,  several  significant  ataff  functions  previously  performed  by 
c'traU^d  LeIa  staff  offices  for  the  former  HCJISS  will  now   e  <*«cntra  Ized 
to  the  BJS     SDCciflcally,  it  i*  proposed  that  there  be  created  new  staMs 
•ihilh  w?U  perform  the.folloiing  functions  for  the  BJS:    Planning;  management; 
budget  preparation;  grants/contracts  financial  review;  grants/contracts 
administration;  personnel  management;  administrative  support;  audit  and  program 
review;  support  to  the  BJS  Advisory  Board;  congressional  relations,  snd 
public  information,  ^ 
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orricf  or  joanci  ks^iistMct,  kssemch  ako  stahstics  (oj'ars) 


NATIOirAL 
HIHORITT 
ADVISdAT 
COUUCIt 


OTFICB  OP  THE  MBECTOB 


o  HitioMl  fri^oritx 

,  rrocrui  CooinlljMtloQ 
o      rrcfrts  Coordination 
o  CrAluation  Coordination 
o  I^rocraa  lapltaantatloo 

Coordination 
o  Froetas  t'nd  Proc«dur«s 

Analyala 
o  Ittd  Tapo  Koduotion  * 


omtt  or  pjtcoRAK 

AND  RESOURCE  OOORDZNATIOjl 
(OPRC) 


\  orpicE  or  CIVIL 

nOHTS  COJ^PLIANCB 
{  (OCRC) 


OTFICB  OP 
AWIMISTRAnVE 
SEnviCES  (OAS) 


o  Coaplaint 

Invtatlsatlon 
>o  Coaplianet  R«vUif 


0  Direotor*8  Staff 

0  Congrcaalonal  Affalra 

0  EEC 


I  OPriCE  or  LEGAL  APPAIRS 
AND  LS0ISUTIV2  REVIEW 
(OULR) 


o  Legal  Advlct 
 Q-U«l8latiYf  P«fllQmnt„and_  Rtvltw 


OFFICE  OF 
Ca-fHUHICATION  AND 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
(OCPA) 


o  ftoil 
o  Property 
o  Sptce^ 

o  Records  Ham^tMnt 
o  Per^onnal  Support  and 

Internal  Training 
o  Graphic  Senricea 
o  Printing 


0  FOIA 

0, Executive  Secretariat 
o  Press  Releases  and- 
Con  tacts 


J:  i 


QPFICE  OF 
AUDIT  STANDARDS 
AND  IHVESTICATIOH 
(OASI) 


Hi 


OFFICE  OF 
THE  COHPTROLLER 
(OC) 


0  Audit  St;indard<» 
o  Investlcatlon 


o  Budget  Foraulatlon 

and  Execution 
o  Accounting 
o  Financial  Standarda 
0  Inforoatlon  Systeaa 
o  Financial  Syateaa 
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KRS&NHEL  SHIFTS 


(All  ptrsonntl  abift3  art  txpreased  in  penwnent  full-titae  positions  —  PFTa  on 

bo&rd  »s  of  1/12/BO) 


4,     Offlct  of  Juatice  Assisur.ce,  Research  and  Sutiatlca  (OJARS) 

U      Off<ea  of  the  Pifttctor  (ODl  <^ 

This  Offict  includes  th<  Director  and  his  sUff  and  an  Office 
of  Equal  Eaployaent  Opportunity  which  is  the.fonaer  UAA  OEEO. 
The  Director's  sUff  will  include  an  Executive  Assistant,  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Congressional  Affairs,  a  Secretary,  and 
an  Office  Aide.    The  Director  and  his  staff  are  personnel  frox 
the  foraer  LEAA  Office  of  the  Adainistrator.  * 

2.     Office  of  Proftran  and  Resource. Coordination  (OPRC)  (12  PFT) 

 ^Pr-rtrnMH^^^A"'^^  ^'^'^^  offle#  »11X include  national  priority 


prograa  coordination,  discretionary  gr|int  program  coordlniil^gn?  '  

coordlnatlon^of-avaluation  activities,  programaicplemenUtio/r  ^  ^  _ 

coordination,  process  and  procedures  analysis  and  red  Upe 
reduction.    Esployees  froa  the  forcer  LEAA  Office  of  Planning 
and  Hanageaent  (OPH)  will  i>e  transferred  to  this  unit.  A 
,     Bi<*-level  prograa  analysis  officer  is  transferred  fnoo  OPM  to 
'the  BJS  to  suppleaent  the  prograa  planning  expertise  existent 
irTtJiit  organization-and  to  raise,  it  to  the  existing  levels  of 
the  pl'-nning  sUffs  wtilch  are  in  LEAA  and- the  National 
Institute  Of  Juatice  (NIJ)     In  addition,  the  Correspondence 
Control  Desk  which  existed  in  0P«  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Ciofflunications  and  Public  Affairs  in  OJARS. 

3.     Office  of  Legal  Affairs  and  Legislative  Review  (OLALR)  (12  PFX) 

The  OLALR  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  providing  legal  advice 
and  developing  and  reviewing  legislation  which  affects  the  new 
or^aniiatldn.    The  OLALR  will  provide  general  counsel  to  OMRS. 
BJS,  KIJ  and  LEAA.    Peraonntl  ffoa  the  foraer  LEAA  Office  ot" 
General  Counsel  will  be  transferred  to  the  OJARS  OLALR.  ' 
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Offlet  of  Civil  XUhta  CwlUnce  (OCHC)  ^  *   (17  PFT) 

th«  OCItC  is  responsible  for  civil  rights 'coof^tint  investigation 
and  cosplitnct  review  for  all  of  the  bureaus  vn  the  organization. 

The  foraier  LEAA  Office  of  Civil 'Rights  Coap'liance  ia  rft^lntd   

intact  yJ  th  its  pt^aent  stiffing  level  as  an  identifiable  civil 
rights  st^ff  within  OJ&nS.    The  OCRC  has  been  eiven  authority 

*     to  hire  two  additional  personnel  to  address  critic:il  staff  shortages. 
Alternate  aethods  for  increasing  the  staff  coapIe««nt  will  be 
researched  and  highly  prioritized  in  order  to  address  the  civil 

— rights  aandate*. 

5.  Office  of  Adainistrative  Services  (OAS)  (31  PFT) 

Th^0A5  tz  responsible- for  property  aanageiwnt,  c;ecord  manage- 
.Mfiti  space  utilization,  nail,  personnel",  graphiC3j_pj'lnt.tng,^     .  _ 
a5)d  internal  training.   The  pel*5ohhel  function'  is  decentralised, 
in  part*  to  LEAA,  BJ5,  and  OAS  reUins  the  classification 

and  eaployee  services  functions  for  the  entire  organisation. ' 
~^^Autbofity  for  ^assification  decisions,  however,  will  bo  vested 
•  '  '     In'UTe  heads  of  OJABS,  LEAA,  BJS  and  HIJ.   The  HIJ  ^nd  BJS 

— -  eoch  receive  a  person  froa  the  foraer  LEAA,  OOS-to  handle  day-to-day 

,  personnel  aanageoant  issues.    Keabers  of  the  forcer  LSAA,  COS  will 

"trtransf er f ed-to-OAS -»»  ^hfMj^  on  t.hf^jumrf  schedule  that  follovt.. 

6.  Office  of  Ccotainications  and  Public  Affsirs  (OCPA)  (9  PFT) 

The  prlnary  functions  of  this  office'  will  include  press  releases, 
photography  support*  correspondence  control,  and  Freedoa  of 
Infonoation  services.    The  FOIA^  function  will  be  provided  to  all 
\^  four  bureaus.    LEAA,  5JS,  and  JtlU  will  be  provided  with  ^t»\lc 

Information  specialists  froa  jthe  foraer  LEAA  Public  Inforaation 
Office  to  provide  for  press  releases  and  press  contacts.  (t§^A 
,<2-PPT}...BJSjndjaJ  (1  Prr/each)  J     The  Correspondence  Contrel 
^*^ff  froo  the  fomerXEAA  0PM  will  be-transferred  into  this  unit. 
Tn^foraer  Congressional  L^aAspn  Office  (OLD)  is  coepletely  '^'^^ 
decentralized  to  the  LCAa/  BJS  and  l^U,  providing  each  unit  with^  > 
staff  to  perfortt  congressional  liaison  activities  for  each  unit.  \^ 
(Congressional  liaison  functions  for  OJAftS  wiU  be  handled  by  a  % 
special  assistant  within'  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  OJARS. 

bf fi^»  of  Audit-SUndards  and  Investlicatlon''(OASI)  (7  PFT) 

The  OJAHS  OASI  reports  to  the  Director  of/OJARS  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  internal  and  external  investigations  Involving  OJARS 
As  veil  as  developing  and  coordinating  audit  standards  8J|ong 
the  LEAA*  BJS  and  NIJ  audit/ units  and  perfor9ir.g  audits  of  OJARS' 
grantees  and  contractors.   This  unit  wjll  consist  of  an  Audit 
SUndards  DivUion  (2  PFT),  an  Investigation  Division  (3  PFT), 
and  an  Office  of  the  Director  (2  PFT).   The  mjor  portion  of  the 
foroSr  QAI  is  being  transferred  to  the  reorganized  LCAA.  Portions 
of  the  foraer  OA!  are  being  transferred  into  audit  staffs  and 
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Dr<«r*J»  review  sUffs  for  BJS  tnd  HIJ.    Area  offices  will  ' 

taslctUy  reaaln  InUct  under  LEAA.    (CerUln  Individual 

p«rionnel  transfers  will  be  necessary  to  sUff  segcents  of 

the  new  units  in  WARS.  WS  and  NU  which  will  be  centrally 

located  in  V«hlngton.  O.C.    (/^ajor  shifts  are  presented 

in  support  schedules^  that  (oliow,)  ^ 

$.     Offle«  of  the  CoBptroller  (OC)  ^  ^56  PFT) 

*•  -  ♦ 

The  OC  1^  responsible  for  providing  centralized  budget-^^^  •• 
forauUtion  and  execution,  accounting  services.  Infonaatior.'^. 
sy^teas.  saall  purchases  and  financial  standards  for  each 
~  entity  within  the  new  crganisatlon.    It  will  also  Provide 
crant  and  contract  adzinistration  for  O^ARS,    The  OJARS  OC 
aUff  will  be  derived  froa  the  foraer  Office,  of  the  Comptroller 
in  LEAA*.  Foraer  Coaptroller  personnel  wUl  also  be  transferred 
to  LEAA,  'BJS7-and-NlJ-.to  provide  these  entitles  with  grant  and  . 
contract  aaklng  an4  control  capabilities.  -(See-support  schedule 
for  a  3u«ary  of,  the  oajor  "shifts.)  ,  •^'^ 

Parscnnal  ^ 

TOTAL  CJARS  —  152  PFT  '  ^ 

Law  Enforcesent  Assist>nci>  Adsir.istratlon  (LEAA) 

The.  LEAA  will  include  the  cui-rent  staffs  of  the  Deputy  Adoinlstrator, 
OCJPrOCACF'OJJDP-aild  OCJtT.    Pciisonnel  t^o  be  transferred  in  will 
cooe  froo  the  foroer  OAI,  OC,  OOS.  C12).  and  P^O,   Ti.c  LEEP 
function  an|  personnel  are  scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Education  In  April  1980.    The  LEAA  will  be  reorganized  subsequent  •o 
this  proposed  reorganization  of^OJWS. 


PFT  frott  DAA,  OCJP,  OCACP,  OJJOP,  OCJET 


160 
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PFT  froo  forcer  LEAA  .sUff  offices  USL 
yotal  PFT  '  ?2L 


%     Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (BJS) 

The '/us  will  include  the  current  aUff  of  the  LEA^N^JISS  and  support 
p^r^onnel  froa  the  forcer  LEAA  0PM.  &AX.  OC.  00$/  CLO  snd  PIO.  A 
reor^SMzatlon  of  the  BJS  will  occur  3ub3equ«>tr  to  the  selection  of  a 
PresidenMal  appointee. 

PFT  froo  KCJI^^.  ^  *  ?S 

PFT  froo  forcer  LEAA  Staff  Offices  i2 

ToUl  PFT  Si 


70  796  989 


401  . 


fctlocal  IiutltgU  of  JM«tic«  (WIJ)  *  ; 

tto  WU  vil\  b«^o«prlM4  of  tht  currMt  auff  of  HILECJ  and  support 
^•rsonMl  rro/tht  foratr  UU  aUff  ofricM  of  OAI,  OC,  •OO^,  OCC, 
CtOt  Ao4;fZ0V'  Ststrueturinc  of  th«  ^fflc«  will  Uk«* place  subsequent  to 
Ui«  9eledtloVef  «  rrejltfeotUl  appolatee.  *  -  >^  « 

^       PfT  r)ro«;LaU-5Uff-bf«oei  >21.^ 
ToUX  FTT  M 

_  Off  ice.  of  Jastlce  Ualstence, 

Iteeeerch  4  SUtistics  PTT 

Office  of  the  Director  *  8        *         '  . 

Office  of  Frcfraa  Miti  Keaouroe  Coordination  12  • 

Office  of  Ufal  Affaire  aod  Ugialative  '  ^            *  t 

Review  12  f 

Office  of  avil  Rlfhta  Coaplianee  17 
.Office  of  Audit  Standarda  aod.Znveatliaticn      *.      ^  7 

Office  of  the  Coaptroller  ^ 

Office  of  CoMKnicatiooa  and  Public  Affaire  9 

Office  of  AdsiAiatrative  Services  ^ 

Lav  tnforeceMnt  Aaaiata&ce  Adi^nistratioA  299 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statiatica  hi 

national  Institute  of  Justice  *  §1        '  ' 

TOTAL        ^    .  i^O 

(PPT  miatera  will  chance  baaed  on  actricioo;  how«ver,  tht  principUa  of 'Cjhe 
r«orsaoizatioo  will  reaaia  the  aaae.)  , 


t 
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SCHEDULE  OF  . 
MAJOR  PERSONNEL  SHIFTS 


Fonper  LEAA  Office  of  Administrator 


PFT 


1— 


?03ltlon 

c 

AdBinistrator  ' 
D«pjj*^jAdaiol&tra.t^-  for 

Policy  Developcent  . 
Secretaries 
Special  Asnistants 
Office  Al<te  


-  —  PFTDlatrlbutlon* 
OJABS,  08^       ,       LEAA,  OA  ' 
'1 


1 

2  » 


.1 
1 

"2- 


Fortoer 


ttioe  Of  Planning  and  Man^^seeeftt 


1  - 

PF?  Djstrllbutlon  , 


3 
5 

16. 


OJARS  .  .\ 
.  OPRC  OCPA 

Position/Unit- 

•  ^ 

O^ice  of  Assistant  Adnlnlstrator 

3 

/ 

Correspondence  Control     *     '  '' 

3 

P611cy  Planning  Division 

Manageaent  Division 

12 

T 

«  1' 

III,    Former  LEAA  Public  Infortaatlon  Oiftee 


PFT 


Position 


PFT  Distribution 
OJARS        LEAA        BJS       NIJ  - 


.  '  6 

Public  Inforaation  Officer/ 

Specialist          »           ^  ' 

3 

1 

1 

I'  1 

St^ff  Assistant 

1 

Clerk  Typists 

1 

1 

r  2 

mi. 

1 

I. 

T" 

Former  LEAA  Congressional  Liaison  Office 

PFT  Distribution 

m 

position 

LEAA 

BJS 

NIJ 

5 

Congressional  Llai&on/Offlcer/Aoalyst/Sp^c 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Clerk  Typist 

2 

~ 

T 

1 

1 

"T" 

;9 

ERIC 


4il 
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It 


Fonwr  tEM  Office  of  MiK  »r>4  InvottKatlon 


PfT         Dnit  » 

9  ^OfflM  of  UslsUnt  Administrator  utd 

Hinutet^it  Kevltv  4  Analysis  Division 

1  Znv«jti]^tion 
'  S  C»ntpU.Audit^Op»r»tioo»  Division  -»  — 

~79  Ar«a  Offices 


^^fTt  Dlstrlbtitlon 
PJAKS        tEAA  BJS 
^  5 
1 





§1 


fl.  "For— r  LEAA  Office      tha  Ccttptroller 


5 
5 

IS 
5 
5 

26 


8 

3 
26 
101 


3 
2 
16 

n 
JL 


Dnlt 


Offlcs  of  tho  CooptrolUr 

Policy  iWveXopaent  and 
Trmlninc  Division 

Infonutloo  Systess  Division  " 

Budl(«t  0 
\  hibllc  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
\AccountlDs 

^ants/Contracts  Manaceaent 

/  Division: 
•/Contracts 

Cootroi  Desk  ^ 
.  Area  Desks  and  SUff 


OJARS,  OC 

5 

5 
15 
5 

18 
3 

5i 


PFT  Distribution 

I^A.  PSS     BJS,  PSS   WIJ.  P& 


,TII«    Fonwr  LSAA  Office  of  Ooeratlona  Support 


flail* 

Office  of  AsslsUnt  Adcdnlstrator 
Xecords  Hanasenent  StaYf 
Adalnlstratlve  Services  Division 
Per»oflnel  ,nd  Training 
Audio  Visual  CooMmicatlona  Division 


OJARS 

3 
Z 
16 

7  . 


1  (LE£P) 


10  (LE£P) 


IS 


-1 
4 


-1 
6 


PFT  Distribution 
LEU      '  BJS 


*One  (1)  to,OCPA. 


losslgnaent  of  toployets 


Tb«  propbstd^orgariMtiontl  strcctur«Jias  been  reviewed  by _ the  OJARS  Personnel 
Office,  ^oimon  descriptions"  hivc.Jbeen  reviewed,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that 
with _»  vtry  f«w  exceptions  the  r«organlzatJon  can  beiaccoaplished  by 
voluotary  transferror  by  reasslgnoent-or-ecjlo^ees.  froo  one  position  to  another* 

^_Jh<L.r«org«niz»tlq5.  wllJuapjilcAgs*-.  WPOe  to^be^l  0X0  l«ntarlly_5«  pa  raited,  or  

rtductd  In  grade •  •  In  the  very  few  instances  where  a  reassignnent  cannot 
acco«plish-the  trar*sfer,  discussions  will  be  held  with  the  individual  coployee 
"  AffacUd  and  with  the  Onion  if  the  employee  is  a  ncaber  of  the  bargain  Ins  ^nit 
in  ai)  effort  to'  assure  an  appropriate  placesent  to  at  least  the  same  g'^pcie 
as  the  eaployeir  currently  holds. 


1 
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AOOZTZONk  mSONIitL  KEQUZXEO  fOJt  DfTLfllENtAnC^I 


In  0f4tr  to  <S«c«ntr«lU«  fopiitp  LEAA  aUff  offices  to  the  extent  conUined  In 
thU,r«oriiaix«tlon  ppopoael.  to  trtnafer  the  fuoctiooa  p«rfortwd  by  these  - 
ofnoM^^Ach  of  the  three  new  units  as  deUlled  in  this  ppopoaal,  «nd  uy 
Jll49^t«ly_s^Xt.,^ft^raM  per^inenc  full-ciae 

tlon»-<W5«)'Vlil-b#-«eed#d-by-JIIJ,-8JS-jui^_LEa,_Dufi^^^  16«_ 
peraomtel  ctlXln«»  as»i«n#d  toJXU  in  Ft  79  and  80  tnd  the  high  attpltloo 
rate  ncperleoeed  durlnc  these  yemps.-^rUin  functions  centrtlljsed  in  LEU 
,  sUff  offices  are  sUffed  st  lov  ieyeSv-^^lf  they  vere  decsntraXlxed  end 
Bmsat  personnel  were  distributed  aaocg  all  four^units,  no  one  of  Uie  units 
wOMld  have  suffioiept  personnel  or  sufficient  areas  of  apecUlty  to.adequttely 
ptrforii'the  decentralixed  functions.   Therefore,  addltlonsr positions  will  be 
B«eded  in  order  to  operate  in  a  decentralised  aode. 

It  U  MtiMted  that  an  additional  84  poaitions  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  ade^tely  perfom  the  functions  which  will  be  decentralized  as  well 
M  torreaedy-the  chronic  understaffing  problei^  in  Juvenile  Justice*  The 
^'total  8<  positions  that  should  be  requested  would  breakdown  as  follows. 

OrKsnigation  Additional  PFT's  Required 

(IT  tSAA 
(2)  BJS 
<3)  ilJ 
M  OJJOP 

TOTAL  M 


Jto  additional  positions  would  be  required  for  WARS,   the  3^  additional 
poaitioo*  for  LSa,  8JS  and  MI  J  would  be  needed  .apecifically  to  further  iaple- 
■ent  tha  new  functions  decentralized  to  these  or«anizations._Jhe_5Q  positions 
raquired-  for  OJ£0fj#ouW_bt^.aU.pro|rajM^  order  to  njll'eve  the 

-ahr«cla-wtferatafflS~ln Jthi«-ar«a*-^H^^  ftaaber  could  be  reduced  if 

ilM,  as^  part  of  its  reorfanlxatlon,  wera  to  trar«if«r  existing  resources  into 
0JJ5P  in  an  effort  to  address  the  critical  sUff  shortages.    An  explanation  of 
•ach  of  these  requlreaenv..^  Is  presented  below* 

3?  Additional  Jteouired  Positions  for  leAA,  hi  J  and  BJ3 

Aa  pointad  cut  above,  if  the  present  personnel,  budget  and  contract  functions 
are  decentralized  to  LEU,  «IJ  and  PJS;  additional  specUllsta  in  thfc:ie  areas 
wiai  be  needed  in  order  to  adequately  sUff  these  functions  at  the  agencr 
X*vel.   Additional  positions  will  also  be  needed  la  order  to  adjust  the 
toUl  personnel  aix  in  each  of  these  three  organizations  so  as  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  profeisioaal  to  olerlci^l-  ratio,   A  reasonable  estimate  as  to 
how  the  additional  positions  required  would  break  down  la  presenUd  below. 


16 
12 
6 
20 
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tr, —  —  ~  "^^^ 

LEAA  Additional  Positions 

Type  of  Position 

#  PFT*s 

.    0  Budget  Analyata.(LEAA,.OJJDP) 

0  Personnel  Kanagetsent 

Specialists  vLEhA,  vhiovv) 

2 

0  Prograsi  Analysts  (LEAA,  OJJDP) 

l| 

0  Managesent  Analysts  (LEAA,  OJJDP) 

H 

0  E^  Specialist 

1 

0  Clerical 

.  LEAA  Subtotal 

BJS  Addltlonal~Posltlon3 

Type  of  Position 

#  PFT*s 

0  Budget  Analyst 

1 

o  Personnel  Management 

Specialist 

1 

0  Social  Science  Analysts 

7 

0  Clerical                       ,  ^ 

2 

0  EEC  Specialist 

1 

BJS-^Subtotal  . 

12 

NIJ  Additional  Positions 

Type  of  Position 

#  PFT*s 

0  Budget  Analyst 

1 

0  Personnel  Manageoent  Specialist 

0  Contract  Specialist 

1 

0  Clerical 

2 

0  EEO  Specialist 

1 

NIJ  SubtoUl 

J, 
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Ttddlt'Ionil  JuTtftilt  Juatiet  frcurtm  Sp»cUlista  Wtgulrtd  for  tht  Off  lot  of 
Ic  Juatlct  tftd  Pollnqueney  frcvtntlori 

Siaei^itakMU^XUhma^rOJJDP'  ha9-«xp*ri«Act<l  cliroale,  undersUf f ln« wh^cb^ 
hw  er«ftt«d'^aMraua~probl«u  inoludint  *n  InibilitT  to  tff«»ctivtly  eocrdliute 
~ftd«rtl^«fforU;'fUod''ftOM'probIa«Si  aD'^lAduffioicnrnueber  of  action  proera»Si 

■Jniuf fidmt  Um  4tyottd  torlpnc*rantt  proiriji  plaonlhg.  short  ti»t  fcwa^  

~lfor  pubXie  rtspoosM.to  prograa'planSi'lnadtquatt  InvolvtMnt  of  key  int«r«3t 
'Sr«ip<i  Uck  of  usUtanot  to  the  atatta  l^i  acbievins  ooapliaoct,  Inabilitr 
to  MtaVlisb^a  eonprehtnsive  trainlns  and  infonution  olearinchoutt  prograa, 
itfeUy,in^aeoo9ipli«hins  staodarda  IsplMtntation,  in  inability^  to  encaft  in 
«fr««tiT«  proiraa  dtvtlopMht  work,  intdaquatt  aonitorinc  of  existins  i^rojtetSi 
^4*laya^^aloainc-OUt_ioaetivt  proJtcta»  and  an.  inability  to  publish  rtporta 
,r«aultin<  ttcm  apoosortd  projtcta.  "  Ihtat  ppobleaa  havt;bten  f\ipther  Intensified- 
by  the  recent  increase  in  the  jurenile  juatice  prograa  rnding  level  in  ft  80» 
a  fundins  le^el  proposed  to  continued^  into  FX  61* 

— ¥ith-50-«d^itiooal-ataf f -a-broader  ranf e-of-proiraa  initiativea^could  be 
ievelope<<  and  fuaded,  a  auch  larger  nuaber  of  atatea  could  be  brought  into 
eoflplianea  with  the  Act,  aore  effective-coordination  of  youth  prosraaaing 
and  aore  aggressive  leadership  in  the  foraulation  of  nationil  youth  policy  - 
oould  be  accoapliahed,  badly  needed  training  and  infonution  au^ort  functions 
oould  be  iapleaented  which  would  laprove  delinquency-related  prograaaing,  and 

,  guidance  fiould  be  given  to  the  field  in  delinquency  prevention  and  treataent— 
raaulting  in  a  general  iaproveaent  in  the  adainiatration  of  juvetlile  justice. 


In  general,  the  additional  requested  aurr  would  enabl%~ OJJDP  ro  take^adVantzE*^ 
of  the  opportunity  noted  by  Attorn^  General  Civiletti:    "Thia  is  a  tiae  of 
apecial  opportunity  which  we  aust  seise  in  the  face  of  en  ever-expandisig  need 
for  ettentioo  to  juvenile  justice  jprpbleaa.?   - 
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U^.  IkpartaMit  of  Jnrtke 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  AdmmUtrationi 
OJfioc  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Deliijuency 

  ,  p^^fjffJOff 

r.  0.^,  •>  ..^w-". *t..^ir.. ~  '  :     -.^j:;:^      —   ' '  ■■ 

^   HAR  31-1960^ 

Mr.  Wiuiam  Raspberry 
'nie.VashingtPR  Post 
 115045th:Street,,NW   . 

-     Washington,  DC-.20071  \  v 

Dear  Mr,  Raspberry: 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  column  entitled  »n»hlte  Crime/Black  Crime" 
which  appeared  in  the  March  31,  1980  issue  ot  the  Washington  Post.  While  I 
certainly  appreciate  your  interest  in  juvenile  justice  Issues,  I  would,  however, 
IVx't  to  point  out  that  I  believe  the  comments  attra)ute<f 'to  me  were  not  precisely 
accurate.  The  inaccuracies,  1  feel,  were  most  likely  the  result  of  some 
misunderstanding. 

SpecificaJly,  I  believe  I  indicated  that  Mr.  Robert  Woodson  of  the  American 

 Cnteipiise  liatitute  Cfiticiied-the-trad<-recor<^ of-theOf f ice -of-Ju venilfr-Justlce — 

and  Oelirtquency  Prevention  with  respect  to  the  funding  of  minority  organiza- 
tions and  the  degree  to  which  funds  have  served  minority  youth.  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  requested  that  I  look  into  the  matter  and  submit  my  findings  to  him  and  the 
various  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution. 

Atjhe  time  you  called  me,  I  believe  I  stated  that  I  had  called  for  an  independent 
^  nu3y  into  the  allegations.  J  had  not,  at  the  time  we  talked,  reviewed  the  results 
.   of  that  study.  I  did,  however,  indicate  that  1  had  received.a  summary  report  of  a 

study,  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice  which  Indicated 

that; 


1.  Minority  youth  are  processed  by  the  courts  differently  than  their  white 
counterparts.  ' 

2.  Holding  constant  the  reason  for  referral,  members  of  racial  minorities 
are  still  processed  differently. 

3.  Minorities  are  more  likely  to  be  detained. 

^.    Minorities  are  more  likely  to  be  institutionalized.  ' 

I  believe  I  also  stated  that  the  report  on  the  processing  and  h«mdling  of  youth  by 
the  juvenile  justice  system  had  been  forwarded  to  the  researchers  who  were 
conducting  the  independent  assessment  of  this  Office.  The  findings  of  the 
National  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice  are  dlsturbbig  and  indicate  major  problem 
areas  that  need  to  be  addressed  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Dustice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention. 
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In  short,  while  there  is  evidcr^Je  xhat  discriminating  practices  may  exist  in  f.te 
juvenile  justice  system  with  respect  to  minorities,  the  answer  to  questions 
regarding  the  track  record  of  the  Office  of  3uveniLe„3ustlce_andJDelinqiigncy 
 Prevention  inTiahdJing  minority  programs  and  serving  minority  youth  cann'jt  be 


answered  until  the  independent  study  has  been -fully  completed. 

I  hope  this  clarifies  any  miswderstandrrig~that  might  have  occurred.  I  wbuhJ,  as  I 
Inrttnt^T^  y""i  ^  mr>r^thatv-happyL-tQ_makg  the  results  of  the  independem 
study  available  to  you  and  my  response  to  the  various  recommendations  tni\  may 
be  made. 


Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention^ 


cc:  Senator  Birch  Bayh 

Congressman  Ike  Andrews 

Homer  Broome,  Acting  Administrator,  LEAA 
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(Fro*  the  Kashinjton  Post,  March  31,  1980) 


itc  4  ;  .  - 


'/am  tod  teshtag  cS4  MOM  te-j 
*  almla^.that  An«rka«  mil  to 
'tUi^bedoBt.    .  '    '  ''^v^  ^ 


"tBd  loqg  tfocmrttnc  fwctoi  «»tr^ 
; 'IP  pome  brndnttre  profnotfi 
'1  'ttftntioDiJSzttte  pcQpvai  m  uof- 


4 


]  >tk  jQitfcii^  nd  it  00^  to  lupfMB. 
I'jtattbe'fMtKthJaoothiactodo.vtdk 
••'crima  And  w)»l  it  II  dolai  «T«a  If  »• 
'adY«tcatlr.  II  foitefoc  the  sepitirtte , 

H  «oote,1f  tfatfc  'hMH  conr  oercDdflrs 
?' canaot  be  mdiM  tlubiMKh  cookMU^ 
'*:aad  difcntos  profnint.  Ai  a  mal^ 
*  the  ]BiJar-rdi|baitttiTe.cff oris  «r« 
'  aKT«dforlo»dfto£feDderf»n6afid|( 
those  vbo  iir«Mtt  fht  UIM  l^B^ 


,  Ab©Bt«p«^i^«Jtt<>wirtiirf»,  '  .cb«sf<  P«*?i^.  W.yPff 
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Law  Enforcement  Assisufice-Administraiaoii 

Office  ofJuvenih  Justice  and  Defiquency 
-Prevenlkm  ^  


'  T)ie  Honog  >le  Birch  Bayh 

Q)ftirman  ^-^^  — -  

— Sd)ccmmlttec  on  the  Constitution  ~  ~   

United  States  Senate 
WMhli^ton,  D.C  20^10 

Dear  Mr*  Chairman: 

Durir^  my  Senate^  confirmation  hearinj^s  in  December  1979|  a  number  of 
concerns  were  raised  with  respect  to  the  resportsiveness  and  record  of  the  Office 
'  of  3uvenU2  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (033DP}  in  addressing  issues 
pertaining  to  minorltl^  In  light  of  the  questions  that  were  raised,  you  msked 
that  I  look  into  these  matters  and  report  bock  my  findings. 

^     After  carefully  assessing  how  best  to  approach  thi&  important  area,  I  decided  to 
invite  two  respected  ju  ^Ule  justice  professltiiais  from  outside  the^OJjDP  to 
-  conduct  an  independent  assessment.  5  was  mos)  fortunatc^in  that  I  was  abie  to 
secure  the  services  of  t'lUiam  S.  White,  PresJ  ^mg  3udge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County,  Juvenile  Division,  and  Mr.  Oiiando  Martinez,  Director,  Colorado 

 Division-of  •Youth-ServiceSy4or-thls  t«<k,  OfUABV^.l.S|  JgSg>  jjrgceW    thft  firai 

report  entitled  "Assessment  of  033DP*s  PoUcy  and  ^ertormance'^Ornssaes 
Concerning  Minorities"  from  Judge  White  and  Mr.  Martinez.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  their  report  for  your  consideration. 

I  have  reviewed  the  report  in  depth  and  have  discussed  Its  contents  with  the 
authors*  While  it  documents  that  in  some  areas  the  "track  record"  of  the  Office 
in  addrening  minority  concerns  is  admirable,  it  also  Iilghllghts  areas  where 
improvements  are  needed  and  Identifies  areas  where  the  Office  needs  to  be  more 
sensitive  and  exert  a  stronger  leadership  role. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  mandates  that  states 
achieve  certain  levels  of  compliance  with  respect  to  the  deinstitutionalization  of 
sutus  off«*ders  and  non-offenders  and  the  separation  of  juvenllcf,  from  adults  in 
detention  and  correctional  facilities  if  they  are  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Act  and  receive  Federal  funds.  It  has  followed,  then,  that  significant  amounts  of 
„  033DP  resources,  both  disaetkxiary  and  formula  grant  funds,  have  been  directed 
at  helping  states  meet  these  mandates.  With  respect  to  the  discretionary  funds 
aUocated,  3udgc  White  and  Mr.  Martinez  found  that  •either  Is,  racial  bias 
necessarily  present  in  033DP  pk-ograms  such  as  Deinstitutionalization  of  Status 
Offenders  and  Restitution  which  heavily  Impact  on  white  youngsters  removing 
them  from  the  system  and  institutions.  Indeed  It  can  be  shown, that  minoritiefs 
have  received  a  proportionate  share  of  the  services  of  these  programs."  (Page  6, 
Paragraph  k) 
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SpedilcftUy  the  report  show*  thatt 


nr-Thirtr=tw<O^W!t:^rte::^^  in.Ocin»UtutiooAUMtlon-oi- 

 5titi3r<Hi«fe?iirtatiw^^^   rr^  :  

'\  ' 

2.    Seventy  .percent  of  the  youth  served  in  the  Diversion  WtUtive  were 
minority, 

Eighty  percent  of  the.ybuth  served  in  tt»c  Prevention  Wtl*tive  were . 
minority, 

Twenty-sU  percent  of  the  youth  served  in  the  Restitution  Initiative 
were  minority. 


Further: 


1.  Of  207  grants  funded  between  i975  and  March  i5,  i06  awards 
funded  projects  which  serve  significant  numbers  of  minority  youtfu 

2.  An  additional  seven  (7)  contracts  were  awarded  to  minority  organiza- 
tions by  two  (2)  grantees  implementing  national  scope  projects  with 
awards  rar«ii^  from  $99,655  to  $200,000. 

3.  Of  the  $i06,i22,7a  in  disct.:tionary  funds  awarded  by  the  Special 
Emphasis  Division  between  1973  and  May  1,  'i9S0,  $20,391,665  was 

 ,wtn^      minority  organlxations  (19>79S).    Of  the  total  awarded, 


$59,666,336  went  to  projects  which  served  or  wui  sefwrslgnificant 
•  numbers  of  minority  youth.  This  is  56,2%  of  the  total  funds  awarded* 
(See  Page     Paragr^h  9  of  the  Repoct)_  ^ 

Unfortunately,  because  such  Inforn^ation  is  not'readiiy  available,  little  is  known 
about  the  hurfibefs  of  minority  youth  served  by  the  Formula  Grant  funds 
allocated  to  the  $ute>>3g^e^5utcand^,J^  out  the  Impc  nance 

of  havliw  the  data  availaWcandlSTmpUaitions  for  Informed  declsion-maJdng. 
We  slill,  in  the  future,  adc^ress  how  we  can  bcst^sccure  this  data  as  wcU  as  other 
Important  statistical  Information. 

addition,  the  ^repi)rt  highlights  the  fact  that  a  significant  amount  of  033DP 
discretionary  r«!50urces  have  been  directed  to  serve  youth  and  famiUes  who 
tfaX6t  in  the  30  largest  cities  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  data  indicates  that 
nearly  3*96  of  aU  033DP  discretionary  funds  and  3596  of  all  grants  have  gone  to 
these  cities*  These  are  areas  which  are  characterized  by  a  high  Incidence  o£ 
youth  crime,  hi^  rates  of  youth  unemployment  and  high  rates  of  school  dropout, 
truancy  and  vandalism. 


Despite  these  achleveihentt,"however,  the  report  points  out  that  ^-focuslng^ 
attention  and  resources  on  sutus  offenders  and  non-offenders,  even  as  tne 
accomplishments  are  sljpUficant,  could  contribute  to  a  high  concentration 
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/(  mlnorltle*  in  our  youth  *«"«<>"^,«=^^««'l^:;?!J^'I^,i^^ 
'jitu»tion."  N 


Some  recent  dau  prepared  by  the  National  Center  fof'buvenile  3u$tiotJuilher_ 
wShUxKeK  greater  sensltivity^to  minority  concerns.  This  data 

Sfarlf  Lu^^  dilf erentUl  handliH^ni^irioritles  by  the  varl^  segm^ 
S^the  fonJl  iuv<^Uc  Justice  system.  As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Renfrew  and 
ISTci^t  Sch  Senate' Judiciary  Commmee  hearing  on  UjereauU^^^ 
tion  of/he  auvcnlle  Justice  and  Delinquency  ^^^^'^"^^  f'^'^,^^'^^ 
that,  Xnjwlding  reasons  for  arrest  constant,  members  of  racial  minorities  aret 

X*    mor/ukely  to  be  arrested,  particularly  it  an  early  age; 

2,  more  likely  to  be  formally  referred  for  formal  court  processing? 

3.  more  lively  to  spend  a  longer  time  Jn  the  system,  f»rtlcularly  up  to  th^ 
tinie  of  disposition;  and, 

more  likely  to  be  detainrd. 

The  findings  of  Judge  White  and  Mr.  Martinez  and  the  National 
Juvenile  Justice  dramatically  highlight  the  need  for  the  OJJDP  to  a 
inequitable  treatment  of  minority  youth. 

Judge  White  and  Mr.  Martinez  indicated  that  some  of  the,  concefiis  raised  about 
tKoi In^cember  1979  are  no  longer  valid  because  ot/^^ 
have  been  instituted  over  the  past  several  years.   How^,  ^[IZlinX  l 
J^r  of  areas  where  Improvements  can  and  '"""i^^??^;  J^"^^^^^^ 
iSvcuiSnW^  of  OJJDPs  current  efforts, 

a^  lellw  other  action  s^s,  in  ordeT15nrnprove-w~respoMiYS^^ 
min^rlt  e^wom^  ^d  other  gVoups.  In  addition  to  the  actions  listed  above,  and 
SJSuse  I  kllo^  your  concern,  1  would  certainly  encourage  and  welcome  any 
suggestions  you  might  have. 


Ce/ter  for 
Iress  the 


rfa  M.  Schw> 
Administrator 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention 

_cci  The-Honorable  Ike  Andrews,  Chairman 
House  Hum.   Resources  Subcommittee 

TheHonorable  John  Conyers;  Jr.,  Chairman 
House  Subcommittee  on  O.ime 
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CURRENT  AND  FOTURE  EFFORTS- 

A  SpecUi  Task  Force  wUl  be  appointed  and  charged  with  the  reiponslbUity 
for  the'  development  of  a  comprehensive  Affirmative-  Action  Program  PoUcy 
and  Pian  for  the  Office.  This  Task  Force  will  address  aU  program  areas  of 
the  Office  (Ue.,  Formula  Grant  Program,^  Special  EmphasU  Program, 
Natk)hal  Institute-  for  3uvenUe  Justice  Oind  Delinquency  Prevention 
-.(NUaOP),  etc.).  hi  tddiUoo,  the  Task  Force  will  be  charged  with  the 
responslbiaty.ot  identUying  what  Ofiicc  of  3uvemle  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention's  (033DP)^role  and  responsibUUy  should  be  with  respect  to 
providinglsuWancc  to  the  sutes  In  terms  of  minority,  women  and  other 
related  issues^  ~ 

Beginning  in  FY  I9tl,  the  033DP^iU^$trlve-to  aUocate  a  minimum  of  25%, 
of  .the  aggregate  of  its  technical  assUtance,  concentration  of  Federal  effort 
and  NU3DP  consulution  contracts  to  public  and  private  non-profit  organi- 
zations owned  by  miiwfity  group  members  and^womcn. 

With  respect  to'T^ical  Assistance,  Judge  White  and  Mr.  Martinez 
concli:U?  that  no  minority  firms  were  Awarded  contracts  between, 1975  aiid 
1979  Their  finding,  for  some  reason,  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  the  official 
records  of  the  Office.  Specifically,  $707,525  was  awarded  to  minority  firms 
for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance. 

in  addition,  the  033DP  recently  awarded  a  $300,000  contract  to  a  minority 
firm  to  provide  staff  sufJport  services  to  the  Federal  Interagency 
Cooi'dinating  Council.  In  the  past,  minority  contracts  in  the  a^ow^t  ol 
$1,327,639  have  been  let  lor  other  staff  support  services.  Also,  In  1979,  a 
co<5ract  in  the  amount  of  $*25,000  was  given  to  a  minority  firm  to  provide 
teomlcal  support  services  to  the  NU3DP. 

In  /  moving  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Deputy  Associate 
AimlnUtrator  of  the  033DP,  1  wUl  give  careful  consideration  to^ qualified 
ninority  and  women  applicants.  The  need  to  increase  the  number  of 
linorities  and  women  in  high  level  adminUtratlve  positions  U  not  only  a 
:lority-of~the,Administrator  of  033DP,  but  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
!.S.  DepArtmcnTof  Justiceas  well. 

jrlne  FY  19S0,  the  033DP  has  focused-co(«iderable  attention  and  re- 
sources on  the  problem  of  serious  jvvenile  crimMT  To-dajle,  tl»e  Office  to 
fmded  a  repUcatioh  of  Project  New  Pride.  This  initUtlver^unded  In"  the- 
Amount  of  $$,696,672,  is  designed  to  develop  communlty-based  correction^; 
/programs  for  serious  juvenUe  offenders.  Also,  before  the  end  of  the  fisca^ 
iVev.  the  Office  will  fund  an  initiative  aimed  at  the  development  of  model 
/programs  fo*  both'the  prevention  and  treatment  of  violent  juvenUe  crime. 
I  It  is  anticipated  that  each  of  these  initiatives  will  serve  significant  numbers 
of  minority  youth. 
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The  "current  pUn  to  phase  out  the  Law  Enlorceinent  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA)  program  means  that  nearly  $SO,000,000  in  Juvenile: 
3u$tice  Maintenance  bf  E  .ort  funds  will  be  eliminated.  These, fund*  are 
•  used  by  the  sriites  primarUy  for  development  of  prbgr^ms  for  adjqdrca^ed 
offetWfS*  ThiCixilk  of  these  funds  have  been  used  to  develop  community- 
base<i;corrc€tioal  programs.  The  loss  of  these  funos  will  undoubtedly  limit 
the  Qj33DP  and  ^the  states*  capabilities  in  programming  for  the  more  serious 
juverule  offenders*  ^ 

5.  Withj  respect  toi  the  need  to  address  the  problem  o'f  the  inequitable 
treatment  of  minwriues: 

a.  The  Office  wm  fund  a  minority  researdi  initiative  in  FY  19S0  designed 
to  identify  factors  which  contribute  to  the  differential  handling  of 
minorities.    \  * 

b.  The  Office  wiU  focus  significant  resources  in  FY  19S1  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  practice  of  incarcerating  juveniles  in  adult  Jails  and  reducing 
the  incidence  (of  unnecessary  detentioi)  In  urban  areas.  Again,  the 
successful  implementation  of  these  initiatives  will  impact  significant 
riumbers  of  minority  youth. 

c    The  033DP  shall  convene  a  series  of  K«eetings  with  representatives 
'from  the  professior>al  juvenile  justice  community,  state  juvenile  justice 
.  advisory  committees,  public  interst  groups  and  minority  and  women's 
organizations  to  examine  the  issues  pertaining  to  the  differential 
/  handling  of  yootJi.    Hopefully  the  meetings  will  ccntribute  to  the 
/   development  of  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  role  and  responsi- 
'   bilities  of  the  Office  and'what  strategies  should  be  implemented. 

'  The  033DP  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  include  members  of  minority 
groups  to  setve  on  peer  review  panels  in  the  grant  application  review 
process,  'fhis  effort  will  be  expanded  in  the  future. 

In  the  near  future,  the  033DP  will, be  increasing  its  staff  oimplcment.  The 
^Office  shall  give  careful  consideration  to  affirmative  action  consideration  \i\ 
ly^tmentgjjess. 

With  respect  to  increasing  the  p33DE^t&i£T-it-is-iniportantno"f»trii^t 
~priorlty-comideratJdnri?iirBe  giVen  to  current  LEAA  employees.  Thtf 
reason  for  this  is  because  of  the  high  probability  that  LEAA  and  03ARS  will 
be  phased  out  and  because  these  agencies  have  many  employees  who  would 
be  qualified  for  various  positions  in  033DP.  \ 
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OiKovnT'  ComcT      Go  ok  Coujttv 


1100  H.  tUkMivrfnt  Awjrvs 

cWlCAOO.  ILUXOI*  ^61* 


June  13,  1980 


Mr.  Ira  Schwartz  ^  ^ 

Director - 

Office  of  Juvenile  J*  -ice 

and  Delinquency  P^<v*  .»tion 
633  Indiana  Avenue,  ^. 
Washington,  D.  C.  7  n  v 

Dear  Mr.  Schwartz:-- 


At  the  Senate  confirmation  hearings  of  Ira 
Schwartz  in  December,  1979,  Robert  L.  Woodson, 
Resident  Fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  and  Haleen  W.  Wifliams,  Executive 
Chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Blacks 
in  Criminal  Justice  changed  that  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  ' 
failed  to  deal  with  issues  of  concern  to  minor- 
ities.    William  S.  White,  Presiding  Judge, 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Juvenile  Division 
and  Orlando  L.  Martinez,  Director,  'Colorado 
Division  of  Youth  Service  wer^  asked  to  survey 
O.J.J.D.P.ls  performance  in  these  matters  and 
to  identify  areas  for  improvements.    Our  meth- 
odology was  to  use  the  Woodson/Williams  testi- 
mony to  construct  a  series  of  issues;  examine 
relevant  material  subtnitted  by  staff,  and  after 
weighing  same,  to  make  an  assessment  and  state 
findings.  Because  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  hearings  and  the  changes  made  by  0. 
J.J^D.P.  in  the  interim^  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  December  1979  charges  are  not  suport- 
ed  in  whole  by  these  May,  1980  findings. 

Charge  tl 

The  most  severe  and  more  difficult  youth  crime 


Re:    Assessment  of  O.J.J.D.P.'s 
Policy  and  Performance  On 
Issue  Concerning  Minorities 


1 


o 
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problems  are  at  one  end  of  the  problem/pro- 
gram continuum  and  juvenile  justice  programs 
concentrated  at  the  opposite  end. 

Finding: 

True  • 

Charge  #2  ' 

Those  communities  most  afflicted  by  predatory 
crime  received  little  attention  and  funding 
by  O.J.J.D.P,. 

Finding: 

Not  true. 

Charge  #3 

0,J,J.D.P.  research  has  been  oriented  toward  non 
chronic  offenders,  status  offenders  and  those 
charged  with  less  serious  infractions  of  the  law 

Finding: 

True. 

Charge  #4 

The  focus  of  O.J.J. D. P.  on  the  less  serious  of- 
fender  has  resulted  in  a  de  facto  emphasis  on 
non-minority  youngsters. 

Finding: 

Not  true. 

Charge  #5 

^'O'wo  separate  systems  of  juvenile  justice  are  e- 
volving  one  for  White  middle  income  youngsters 
and  one  for  Black  and  O.J.J.D.P  is  contributing 
to  thii  process. 

Finding :  ^ 


True. 
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Charge  #6 


/ 


Minority  problems,  in  the  juvenile  justice 
sytea  and  indigenous  programs  said  to  con- 
tain some  solutions  have  not  been  researched 
by  0,J.J.D-P. 

Finding; 

Time.    Programs  are  announced'  to  change  this. 
Charge  f7 

O.J.J.D.P.  has  neither  guidelines  for  State 
Plans  nor  procedures  to  identify  and  ferret 
out  grantee  failures  to  do  jthe  following  (1) 
devote  awards  to  services  which  include  minor- 
ity^ youth  or  (2)  include  minorities" in  SPA 
membership  or  staffing  or  (3)  include  minority 
agencies  and  institutions  in  SPA  awards.  ' 

Finding: 

True* 

Charge  #8  - 

Minority  fi^ms  were  not  awarded  any  of  the 
$5  million  in  technical  assistance  grants 
awarded  between  1975  and  1979. 

Finding: 

True. 

Charge  t9 

There  are  few  minorities  in  policy  making 
positions  in  O.J.J.D.P. 

Finding:  ♦ 


True. 
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Although  considerable  information  has  been  ^ 
submitted  by^staff  over  t^e^^^ks  there  is 
little  or  no  evidence  that  O.J.J.D.P.  nas 
a  formal  minority  recruitment  plan' for  staff,  . 
consultants,  researchers  or  grantees.  There 
is  little  or  no  guidance  given  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agencies  along  these  lines.    Indeed  there 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  u  staff  as  to  vihat 
should  be  the  role  of  O.J,J.D,?.  in  these  areas. 
It  follows,  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
develop  an  office  policy  for  implementation 
which  is  translated  into  goals  and  objectives 
relevant  to  the^Divi^sions  within  the  office. 
Needed,  also  are  methods  for  detenaining  if 
a  policy  is  being  impleijiented  and  is  working. 
If  it  is, -then  an  appeal  like  that  of  Woodson 
at  a  Confirmation  Hearing  would  be  rejected  for 
a  process  which  is  more  manageable-    The  opera- 
tional procedures  of  the  three  divisions  must 
compliment  total  office  poli.cy.    Present  defi- 
ciencies are  policy  formulation,  policy  analysis 
and  policy  coordination. 

Woodson  in  his  testimony  said  in  substance 
that  a  triage  is  in  effect  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system:     the  status  or  minpr  offender 
who  needs  little  from  the  system;  the  serious, 
treatment  resistant  dangerous  offender;  and 
the  youngsters  in  between.      0,J,J,D.P  s  at- 
tention and  funds  have  been  focused  on  the 
first  category  which  is  heavily  ^vhite.  He 
correctly  observed  that  "This  is  mot  to  say 
that  these, kids  do  not  need  these  Resources, 
or  that  we  should  not  give  it  our  full  attent- 
ion     But  it  should  not  be  at  the  exclusion  of 
other  kids  who  are  in  populations  at  risk. 
This  argument  against  diverting  these  resources 
from  the  minor  offender  is  buttressed  by  our 
findings  that  the  services  directed  at  this 
minor  offender/status  offender  group  are  equit- 
ably distributed,  with  .a  sizeable  number  of 
minority  recipients.    Focusing  J'^f , ^ 

resources  on  this  first  group  which  is  heavily 
White  does  tend  to  make  our  institutions  more 
heavily  Black  with  -children  of  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  triage.    This  is  creating 
a  dangerous  and  explosive  condition.  The 
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attention  of  the  researchers  to  be  recruit- 
ed under  recently  announced  programs  should 
be  directed  to  the  in-between  group  of  which 
Woodson  speaks. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


William  S.  White 


Orlando  L.  Martiiaez 
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Will4»«  S.  Whit«>  Presiding  Judge,  Circuit  Court -of  Cook 
County,  Juvenile  Division  tnd  Orlando  Martinei,  Director, 
Division  of  Youth  Services;  State  of  Colorado  were  asked 
to  survey  O.J.J.D.P.'s  programs  and  research  efforts  to  de- 
ttr»inc  if  they  were  (1)  .truly  coning  to  grips  with  ^e 
■ore  serious,  aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  (2)  were 
addressing  minority  concerns.    Further  we  were  asked  to 
identify  areas  for  improvement.    The  nethodolpgy  was  simply 
toconstruct  a  scries  of  issues;  examine  relevant  material 
submitted  by  staff,  cnii  after  weighing  same  to  make  an 
assessment  and  state  findings.    There  was,  of  course,  some  • 
cross  checking  with  outside  souces,  but  by  and  large  the 
material  subiaitted  by  O.J.J.D.P.  staff  was  relied  upon  as 
true. 


ISSUES  AND  FINDINGS 


ISSUE  »1 


Have  O.J.J.D.P.  programs  been  directed  to  the  right  target 
population?    Are  the  most  severe  and  more  difficult  youth 
crime  problems  at  one  end  of  the  problem/program  continnuum- 
and  juvenile  justice  system  programs  concentrated  at  the 
opposite  end?    Are  O.J. J. P. D.  programs  oriented  toward  non- 
chronic  offenders,  status  offenders,  and  those  charged  with 
less  serious  infractions  of  the  law? 


FINDING: 


Special  Emphasis  Initiatives 


Special  Emphasis  Initiatives  between  12/19/7$  and  3/15/80 
totaled  $104,658,060.     It  was  estimated  that  641  of  this 
amount  ($70,557,156)  was  awarded  for  services  to  non-chronic 
offenders,  status  -offenders  and  those  charged  with  less 
serious  infractions  of  the  law.    This  estimate  docs  not  in- 
clude Model  Programs  which  in  some  individual  grants  may 
provide  services  to  less  serious  offenders. 

SPECIAL  BIPHASIS  GRANTS  (267)  $104,658,060 

Grants,  Serious  Offender  Programs  ClO)  8,696,672 

Replication  of  Project  New  Pride. 

Grants,  Model  Initiatives  Programs  (110)  23,017,929 

Not  classified  as  to  seriousness  of 
offense  due  to  lack  of  grant 'information 

Grants,  for  clearly  less  serious  offenders  (104)  44,914,884 
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Ptevtotion,  divtrsion^  dcinj^titutiontlizition.  ^ 

Grants  for  Restitution  tnd  School  Criiie  (43)  -  $28,028.S7S 

Etrlitr  it  wts  assumed  that  the  Restitution 
Program  is  servinf  less  serioas  offenders. 
Latef^supplitd  figures  ar^  set  forth  below. 

As  of  Dtctmbtr  51,  1979>  S2l  of  youth  in  the 
'    Restitution  Program  were  referred  for  serious 
property*  or  serious  personal  offenses.* 

As  of  May  31,  1979,  7St'"of  the  referrals  were 
serious  and/or  repeated  offenders  and  311  were 
chronic  and  very  serious  offenders.** 

FORMULA  GRANTS 

■  ■  III—  ^  ^ 

V 

Of  the  total  amount  of  formula  ^rant  funds  awarjied  in  FY78 
($61,395,000)  forty-five  percent  ($27,864,196)  was  allocated 
to  prokrams  which  had  deinstitutionalization  of  status  of- 
fenders  and  non-offenderi  as  their  objective.    Because  of  the 
states*  coninuation  policy  on  funding  Projects, , the  FY78 
fifure  would  be  indicative  of  tUc  entire  period  FY7S  through 
FYSO  during  which  a  total  of  $271,746,045  was  awarded. 


Serious  Property;  Burglaries  with  loss/danage  of  $11  to  $2S0 
and  any  otner  property  offenses  with  loss/damage  greater  than 
$2S0. 

Very  Serious  Property;    Burglaries  with  loss/damage  of  $250 
or  more. 

Serious  Personal;  Unarmed  robberies  and  non- aggravated  assaults 
with  loss  of  $2^0  or  less. 

Very  Serious  Personal:    Unarmed  robberies  and  non-aggravated 
Msaults  with  losses  exceeding  $250  and  all. UCR  Part  1  personal 
crimes  including  rf.pe,  armed  robbery,  aggravated  assault. 

ft* 

Serious  and/or  Repeated  Offenders:' a)Victialess  offenses  are 
not  appropriate;  b)  Youths  with  three  or  more  prior/concurrents 
are  appropriate;*  c)  Youths  whose  referral  offenses  are  at  or 
beyond  the  "serious  property"  category  *P?^®P!i*ifi„fi-.vH 
Youths  whose  referral  offenses  are  at  the  "moderate  Prop«rty 
category  are  appropriate  only  if  they  have  one  or  more  prior/ 
concurrent  offense. 
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ISSUE  \ 

Havt  youth  posing  th*  grestest  crine  threat  and  those, 
ccjmunities  aost  afflicted  by  predatory  crine  received  too 
little  attention  and  funding  by  O.J.J^D.P.? 

'  FINDING: 

O.J. J. D. P.  Bade  351  of  its  grants  and  awarded  341  of  its 
discretionary  funds  in  the  30  largest  U.S.  cities  as  shown 
by  this  chart. 

OJJOP  OISCRWIONARY  FUNDS 'EXPENDED  IN  THE 
30  LARGEST' U.S.  ClTlES^    RANKED  BY  . 
1970  CENSUS  POPUI^TIONT 


I  GRANTS 

21 
'  21 

 1- 

-0- 
-0- 

2 
-0- 
2 

6  . 
5 
-0- 

13 
2  • 
3 
1 
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CITIKS^  OJJD>  rUWOS  AWARDED  j  GRAWTi*^ 

If.  ^hotnix  *•      •  /     186^554*'  2 

•iO;   Col«ib«»#.OM  •             ^    •*  2,731^621  3.  * 

21.  $«»ttti  2,09«^90S'".  5./ 

22.  '  Jacktonvill*^.  ri  -0-     •       '  ' 

2S.' PitftsburgH  -2,290^X57    ;  -   '  ..'  •. 

-U-^MVr  :   •2,4$t^S22..  f  ' 

a$»   XMMS  City  •    1,725^415  . 

^24.  Atl«nt*  1,766^209    "  • 

27.   »ufmo  '  .    /'"O-  . 

^2*»   Cincinnati  t39#860  '      .  4 

"^•^   HaihviXl*  •   .  ^     223/313.'  2 

30.    S«n  Jo»«  ^                    '     •    "-O-  7  ^    '  "Q- 


-:TOT3a  ^     $61|2S2*270  -  34%^  -  35% 
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KXi  KX3i  a»  BUXK  M30  HAS  OCN£  IKIO  HErnOFOLZlM)  OTZES  CCnmES7 

9m  MtxcpoliUn  cltlao  4pd  osuntics  ar«  usxuOly  9ivcn  a  sli^tly  laz9er 
Am  of  Ifatt  stftti's  overall  OJCP  IbraiOa  Gt«nt  than  is  indloatad  by  tht 
Mft«s  gqpiUtioru  U»  tMson  for  tiiU  Is  that  ths  jwwiil*  crim,  statistics 
«  iiMcUhly  hi9h«r  in  ucbm  anas  thar«  in  tiie  rtst  of  tha  stata.  9m 
OBxa^Mts  of  a  lar9a  city  ^tDmpHXy  raceiva  tha  laxyast  ahara  of  •stxa^t" 
anfl  cdjK  ipcannntion  typa  progxvs* 


Msp«c*9n|i)  (i),  ^aragrafjh  52  of  Oaid/^Hxim  Mssual Jl-4100.ir  zvjuixas  aadi 
^    stata  participatijjg  in  tha  OTP  Act  to  caxxy  out  tha  Pasi-lhroo^  |«ovlsions 
\ciDntainad  in  tha  OTP       lagialatim  in  S«:ticn  223(a)  <5).   ihis  mindatas 
tiiat  M  V3%  of  tha  IbsxOa  G^t  monias  ba  •T^frvV^  thru  pcogrm  of  9enex^ 
al  aocal  govarsMit  and  ptD9nns  of  local  privata  agandas  oawictent  vith 
tha  stata*s  plan,  mlass  waivad  ty  tha  AAnizdstntor  of  COTP.  - 

A  t^fpica^  axaopla  is  tha  City  of  Datxoit,  Hiyna  Ctftxity  fvmd  floMt 
nSOtfi  VEAR  1579 


OTP  gbmOa  Crant  Ptogtawi  $1,236,533 
TMal  OTP  ^bnuLa  firanC  ""$2,730,006 


45.31 


Jfta  H^yna  Cbwity  SUtus  Offandar  l>toi«-h  fundad  at  a  laval  of;  $473,904 
a  population)  that  wm  82.U  Blacic^  15.4%  Vtiite  and  2.5%  Hispanic. 


ai  addittcn  ^o  tha  abova,  12.?t  of  tha  stata*s  Part  "C",  Ceixm  Oontrtjl  ftmds 
%«ara  allocatad  to  juvanile  pix)yuss  in  Oounty. 

QAaa  OoBLtol  J?  Pacograroa  ^  W»yi«  Oo^ty     $1,520,033  „ 
fct*l  Part  -d»  dxi^i*hxitxoTftiSi  ^  |n,ft^|666  ^'^^ 


/ 


70-7H  0  •  il  -  St 
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ISSUE  #3 

.To  whtt  exttnt  h«  O.J.J.D.P.  re»e«rch  focused -on  «rious 
youth  cTi»e7  -    .    _  . 

FIHDING: 

Figum  for  FY7S,  FY?7  .nd  FY78  .re  W follow*: 


>ot*l  NIJJDr"Obllfttiony-for-nescaTch      - /-  271.808 
{FY197S  •  m977)  5l4,^/i,ouo 

Percent  of  NIJJDP  Budget  0^1i«5^^«»?*^^?L 
-«!R«e;rchiFocu$ed.on.SeTiou$  Youth  Criae  . 

(m97S  •  FY1977.)  .  / 

Total  Amount  E»r»*rkf!d  for  Serious  Juvenile •* 

Related  Research  Projects  in  OJJDP  FY1978        ^  2.880.760 
Judget  „  •  ^ 

$11,406,000 
^  2SI 


iVtal  OJJDP  FY1978  Research  Budget 

Pircentaae  o^  OJJDP  FY1978  Research  Budget 
iSSirteaCfor  Serious  Juvenile-Related 


Research  projects 
ISSUE  9A 


uiva  the  Ori.J.D.P.  initiatives  that  focused  on  the  less 
sS^ious  of feVider  resulted  in  a  de  facto  emphases  on  non- 
Binordty  youngsters? 

FINDING:  ' 

It  is  true  that  status  offender  ^^^^^^r^n^UlS^'SSv^^^^^ 

white,  c^<="^^i"«,".^^^,^'^p^;b^s^^n^s^p" 

Justice  Systea  ^chievenents,  Frooicms  only 
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Further  ansWtr  is  found  in  thtse  figures  rt latins;  to  less 
strious  offender  progms:    -  — 

.  •  •  •  # 

.  .    '  •  y 

Total  .  Minority  Percentage 

"^Piversion  5603  -  3936  7ol 

Prevention  9298,  7480  801 

Restitution'         As  of  12/31/79  25% 

The  Social  Actifn' Research  Center »  San  Rafael »  California  ' 
(the  National  Evaluator)  provides  the' following  nuabers  of 
schools  and  s-tudents  covered  by  a.S,chool  Criae  Initiative 
P'rogran  .in  1976.^ 

:  j>       ,'  t  ... 

Phase  I 

School  Team'^Prograa 

\o  schools 
151,205  students  . 
'471*  minorities 

Phase  11     ,    *  '  ' 

Teas  Cluster  Program 

^  ^  210  schools  ^ 

257»  481  students 

591  minorities  ' 

Total  408,686  students 

/  561  minorit!les 

A  smaller  earlier  program  included  10  Teacher  Corps  Schools 
with  12,  173  students  (311  of  thea  minority  students)/ 

ISSUE  15        .  •  ,  •  , 

Are  two  separate  system^  of  Juvenile  Justice  evolving,  one 
4for  White  middle  income  youngsters,  and  one  for: Black?  Is 
O.J.J.0.P.  contributing  td  this  process? 

FINDING:  • 

The  children  in  the  Justice  system  can  be, divided  into  two 
categories:    those  in  institutions  and  those  who  are  not. 
It  is  true  minorities  are  over  .represented  in  the. former.  Ten 
years  ago  2/3  of  the  youth  incarcerated  in  California  were 
white,  now  2/3  are  either  black  or  brown.  A  Preliminary  _ 
National  Assessment  of  the  Numbers  and  CharacteristicsTof 
Juveniles  Processed  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  System  prepered 
.by  the  American  Justice  Institute- (t»  ^uary  1980}  ip . 76)  , 
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••If  til  non-whitt  rtces  tre  combined,  this  group 
•  conititutts  tht  stjority  of  ptrsons  attained. 

Tk*t  report  concludes  thtt; 

"»on  tpptrent  bits  ctn  be  seen  to  exist  in  the 
*     detention  decision  outcone  due  to  ortce  tlone... 

*N«ither  is  rtcitl  bits  necesstrily  present  in  0-J*ii5*^i  \.. 
t-proirtms  such  ts  Beinstitutiontlizttioa  , of  Stttus  Offenders 
^  tSd Ststitutionrwhich  i»p5ct  hetvily  on  White  younfsters  re; 
mSvini  thi»  fro.  the  system  tnd  it*  i*«i tut iow..  Indeed 
it  ctR  be  smnn  thtt  minorities  have  received  *  P^«P?J^Jo5tte 
shtre  of  the  services  of  these  progxtms.    ?ut  Jj^®* 
tctnt  comfort;    the  dut^.system.irs-  dtnferous  not  j^"  potent- 
itlly,  but  currently,  .tnd  cletrly  points  the  direction  for 
tssistt^ce-^ow.    A  retsontble  conclusion  here  might  be 
thtt  orj.J.D.'P.  hts  not  tdequtteiy  addressed  the  inequittble 
^rUtawt  of  minority  yoUth^in  thi  Juvenile  Justice  System. 

O.J.J.D\P.  l>«$-g«th«T«d  reli«bl«-n«tionwide  btkeline  infora«- 
tlon  rtftrdini  th*  proportional  r«pre$ent«tion\of  ■inority. 

•  5oSth-in  d.lSSqutney  .nd  the  Juvenile  justice  iyste^.  However. 
thi»  infomation  cannot  tjcpleitf  vrtji  ninotities  .r.dispro- 
portion«t«ly  r«j!rt»e«ed  wfiere  iSt*  is  the  eese.^.reful  • 
?.$««rS  i»  neecied  to  identify  those- factors  whteh  account 
Hr  this  occurttnc»  -  vH-ther  they  be  indivij}ual  or  insti- 

Hali-bnalv-or^both.   Through  its  Minority  Research  Progarm, 
th«  NIJJDP  hai  recently  requested  proposals  for  research 
to  be  conducted  by  ainorities  on  this  issue. 

ISSUE  #6  .  '  A 

Art  ■Inerity  probleas  in"  the  Juvenile  Justice  Systea,  thj  . 
subject  cf0.5:j.D. P.  research?    Have  indigenous  prpgraas 
iSe  U»o3«  iA  Philadelphia  with^oae  reputation  for  success 
been  studied  or  .used  by  O.J.J-.D.P.?.  , 

FINDING !      ^    •  .  ^ 

Relative  to  oij.J.D.P.'s  participation  in  the  HUD  Urban 
Initiative'^  Anti-Cri»e  Prograa,  guidelines  distributed 
J2  5i"i9%iigible  public  hSuslig^authOrities  (PHAs)  capita- 

•  ilz'tl6n%S  tSe  Houie  of  U»oj.  project  as  an- appropriate  . 
exaaple  ih  developing  the  delinquency  prevention 

'  wplications  to  bi  sSbsidiied  by  0. J.J. D.P.  funds  transferred 

to  HUD  Sn  an  interagency  agreeaent  »>«is/  'Furthernorei 
•  duringAoth  direct  service  and  t'lep'*''"'  '"^^J*"" 
orientid  contacts  with  prospective  grantees,  the  House  of 
uioj«"nd  like  prbjects>ave  been  utilized  as  exa»ples. 


/ 


/ 
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Ktcttttly  two  prof  rams  htvt  b^een  announctd.    Ont»  Frograx  to  « 
PrtY«nt  jJuvtn41«  Dtlinqtitncy  Through  Cfjstclty  Building,  is 
d«Signt4  to  incrtast  the  capacity,  ox^tait^and  local  govtrnr 
■tttts»  public  and  private  youth-SfVving,  agttncits»  and  indi- 
)|attous ^aighborhood  .jcri^niiationa  or  conunity  groups^  to  ,  '  « 
prtrtnt  dtlinquency,  dtye^bp  ahd  utilize  alternatives  to  the        ^  - 
juvtttiit  justice  systt»»  and  iiq)rove  the  ^dainistration  of' 
juvtttil*  justice*  , 

The  Qtbtr»  Minority  Ktsearch  Initiative,  has  as  its  goal 
to  idtntify  and  tnc'ourage  the  involve»«nt  of  minority  re- 
searchers and  research  organisations  in  HIJJDP*s  research 

^progna.    There  are  two -objectives  subsxaed  under  this  goal: 
1)  to  identify  and  contribute  to  the'  further  developaent  «f  ' 
a  cadre  of  skilled  minority  researcher/;  and  2)  to  support  ^ 
research  conducted.by  ainojities  on  specific  ainority  relevant 

\  research  issues  pertaining  to  juvenile  justice  and  other  < 
related  tcpica.  TV 

J 
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ISSUE  «7 

Does  O.J.J. D.?"".  have  guidelines  for  State,  Plans  which  will  " 
hdlp  assure  (1)  that  awards  will  be  devoted  to  senrlces  \« 
which  include'  ainority  youth?  (2)  or  insure  aixiorlty  inclu* 
sion  in  S.P.A.  aeabership  or  staffing?  (3)  Cr  thafc  ainerity 
agencies  and  institutions  not  be  excluded  froa  S.b.A.  awards? 

^FINOIKG:  ^  ^  )  •  ^ 


The  attached  aeaoranda  subaitted  by  staff  indicate  that  by 
and  large  reliance  is  placed  on  applicants'  assurance  of  ' 
.     no  discriaination.    It, is. stated  that  "Equitable  distribution 
^     factors  are  checked  in  the  review  of  the  state  plan  and  on 
^         subsequent  aonitoring  and  site  visits.    Within  each  state, 

existing  bodies  and  organizations  can  appeal  to  O.J.J.D.P.  in 
any  circumstances  in  which  discrimination  is  perceived.  la 
turn,  the  Office  of  jCivil  Rights  Compliance  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Statistics  and  Research  will  investigate. 
Ho  such  investigations  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
JUDP  Act.    As  a  possible  explanation  of  X).J.J,D.P.  *s  passive 
stance  in  this  aatter  attention  is  directed  to  Pu)?lic  Law  96- 
157,«Section  8}.S(b)  statef  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  of  the  LEAA. 

"(1)    to  require  <  or  condition  the  availability  of  anount 
of  a  grant  upon  the  adoption  by  an  applicant  or  grantee 
!  under  this  title  di  a  percentage  ratio,  quota  systea,  or 

other  prograa  to  achieve  balance  in  any  criminal  justice 
'  agency;  or 
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''(2^  to  deny  or  discontinue  a  grtnt  because  of  the 
.refusal  of  an-ippUctnt  or  grantee  under  this  title 
toadopt  such  a  ratio  system,  or  other  prograa." 

Thus,  we  do  not  request  infonaation  in  this  area. 
ISSUE  IS 

Have  minorities  been  included  in  technical  Assistance  pro-  . 
orlL    as  grantees,  subcontractors .^consuTV^s, 
JgS!^Us  rfceiHng  T.A.,  as  clients  of  thos^tgencies? 

FINDING:  "      "  " 

^  rhi»  $S  aillion  in  Technical  Assistance  grants 

contract  to  provide  technical  assistance,  Arthur  D.  Little, 

all  owned  by'Wliites. 

inc  "Sd  No«;  oiSe  It  stated  that  an  aggregate  analysis  an 
Itr^s  Sf  sMff  and  consultants  totaled  as  follows: 


Total  Nuaberof  Contract  Staff 
(includes  full  and  parl-tine  professional 
and  clerical) 

* 

Nunber  of  Minorities 
Nu»her  of  Woaen  (professional) 

411 

Total  Nunber  of  Consultants 
Nunber  of  Minorities 
Number  of  Woaen 


62 

1?  -  19.31 
22 


8S  -  201 
126  -  311 


In  agencies  receiving  Technical  Assistance. 

T  k  <5raff  did  supply  this  information 
Mg^r^in""er?eI;!;i^rT  c  c,i  s^istance  including 
contractors,  subcons tractors  and  grantees. 
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Sinct  1975  the  following '8A  and  ainority  owned  and  operated 
firms/agencies  have  received  Technical  Assistance  Support 
Funding.       <  * .  *  / 

1.  Nariscal  and  Co.       '  $25,025 

2.  Kellun  aA  50,OP0« 

3.  New  Pride,  Inc.         •  732,500* 

Currently,  the  O.J.J. D. P.  is  negotiating  a  $550,000  8A  conV 
tract  for  FY80. 

No  further  finding.  <:ould  be  made  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
O.J.J.D.P.  involves  minorities  in  the  rendering  of  Technical 
Assistant  because  of  the  sparce  and  mixed  nature  of  the  in- 
foroition  supplied. 

Staff  did  submit  this  statement: 

'TA  has  been  provided  to  the  Special  Emphasis  programs  of 
DSO,  Diversion,  Restitution  Prevention  and  most  currently  Kew 
Pride.    With  the  exception  of  DSO  and  Prevention,,  the  nature 
of  the  programs  necessitated  units  of  Gov^ernment  to  be  the 
grantee,  many  of  these  grantees,  however,  maintained  subcon- 
tracts with  minority  organizations.    This  activity  is  encouraged 
by  L£AA*s  Civil  Rights  Compliance  reguli^tions  (See  attached). 

^The  Clients  of  the  above  programs  were  substantially  minority 
(e.^7,  DSO^  321;  Diversion,  701;  and  Prevention  801).  The 
Clients  are^~th"«-altinate  beneficiaries  of  TA." 

A  Technical  Assistance  Task  Force  estcMished  to  analyze 
technical  assistance  processes  and  ^to  identify  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  described' T. A.  *s . 
"Current  Practice 

ihe  main  emphasis  in  selecting  TA  contractors  and/or  consultants 
is  expertise  or  quality  of  work.    Factors  such  as  location  of 
the  contractor/consultant;  the  ethnicity  or  race  of  the  con- 
tractor/consultant, or  the  size  of  the  organization  providing 
technical  assistance  are  given  minimal  consideration..  Again, 
this  is  due  to  OJJDP's  concern  on  providing  quality  and  timely 
•technical  assistance.    O.J.J.D.P.  does  not  have  any  formal  _ 
minority  recruitment  plan.    The  office  does  Subscribe  to  the 
agency's  policy  of  utilizing  lOt  of  TA  dollars  for  minority 
contracts  and  does  have  all  its  contractors  develop  and  submit 
a  EEO  plan.'* 


"Is sues /Concerns  ^ 

OJJDP  has  some  grantees  who  ate  staffed  largely  by  minority 
lersonnel.    further,  a  large  percentage  of  the  clients  served 
y  OJJDP  grantees  are  minorities.     It  was  pointed  out  during 
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th«  Task  Force's  aeetina  within  technical  assistance  reci- 
piJnti  thet  the?,  is  an'occ.sion.l  lack  of  seftjitivity  to- 
Sard  the  projects  and  youth  sewed. 

Hoxever    only  ,cne  specific  iUtance  was  cited  in  of 
bSns  problematic.    Most  of  jthe  comments  were  toward 
•ncSSrasini  an  expansion  of 'ipinority  participation  through 
SfiSf  on  ofSore  *inort|y  s  consultants  in  the 

p5ol  of  available  consultants.     In  ?"^4°"l„M„d!  .n  ifJess- 
th.t  the  initial  contact  with  TA  recipients  include  an 

\f  wS.ther  or  not  a  »inority  consultant  »ight  be  «ore  . 
effective."  ,    .  ~.. 

To  adfiless  thes'e  issues  and  concerns  the  report  makes  six 
recoBsendations. 

A  oart  of  the  Selection  criteria  for  all 

be  assigned  to  this  criteria  i.e.,'  S      10  points. 

2  OJJDP  should  in  consort  with  appropriate  offices  within  , 
LEAA  »  OJARS  define  what  a  minority  enterprise  is. 

3  "oJJDP  should  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  list  of 
■inority  contractors  and  consultants. 

4  OJJDP  should  in  cooperation  vith  Contracts  Division  ensure 
Ia  and  other  minority  enterprises  are  included  in  the 
distribution  list  of  all  contracts. 

ESI  S:!:r"&nnr;?(;i:sM;r  ^ 

minority  program. 

s.  OJJDP  Should  «""„^,^^^%gi?^o'°,i  ;\Toi'Vo  i^rsiTrr . 

and  'levelop  plan  for  meeting  tnat  ji.iu. 
of  •"fiscal  year. 

ISSUE  19  • 

There  are  few  Blacks  in  policy-n-aKing  positions  in  O.J. J. D. P. 
FINDING: 

n  t  J  D  P  -s  »ost  recent  Quarterly  E.E.C.  report  cross  tabu- 
?;ung  G  S.%:Sk  with  race  supports  this  statement. 
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ISSUE  #10 

Bow  Mny  programs' h«v«  gonft  tt  minor! try  grantees? 

FXMOIMC:  /.  '*  s         ^  .  .  * 

Current  listing  of  O.J.J.D.p/ awards  »how  10  minority  recipiants 
of  awards  totaling  $5,344,336. 

MINORITY  RJCCIPI»?TS'or  O.J.J.D.P.  AWARDS 
FY  1980   (as  of  4/7/80) 

GRANTES/TITIJe  &  CRAMT  WOi  "  .  •  AWARD  AMOUNT 

Campus- Conwunity  Involvaiaent  Center-  .  $900,000 

2*  Los  Angeles  Kew  Pride  Replica ^'on 
'     (tO-EO-AX-0010)  -      '  » 

BetCer^  Boys- Foundation  $870,414 
Chicago  New-  Pride  Replication  (80-£;O-AX-0011)  • 

Project  Concern  $820,125 
Boston  New  Pride  Replication  (8C-ED-AX-0008) 

O.I.C*  of  Rhode  Island  $790,089 
Providence  New  Pride  Replication  (80-ED-AX-0006) 

National  Confer^n^e  of  Black  Lawyers  $331,232 
NCBL  -  Juvenile  Advocacy  (80-JS-AX-O  002) 

National  Urban  League  $2S2,5S8 
Studyt  School  Discip],ine  (80-JN-AX-O002) 

Venice  Drug  Coalition  $250,000 
Venice-West  Comp.  JD  Prevention  Pgrm; 
(80-JS-AX-0005) 

Assiniboine  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort.  Pec)c  Tribal  Gov't.  $204,888* 

Ft*  Peck  Bureau  of  Youth  Services 

(7f-JS-AX-op84/S-lj 

New  Pride  Inc.  $500,000 
New  Pride  Replication  Technical  Assistance 
(J-LZAA-017-B0) 

Xoba  Associates  ^  $425,000 

NIJJDP  Management  Support  Contract: 
(J-LEAA-009-80)  '  . 


TOTAL,  TO  DATE  ^  .  $S>344.336 
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Attachment  A  details  a  profile  of  the  number  of  minorities  that 
will  be  served  in  this  program.  .  It  indicates  that  the  O.J.J.D.P. 
component,  which  will  be  operating  in  these  twelve  separate  sites, 
will  serve  a*total  population  of  102,746  persons  of  which  63,090 
are  under  th#  age  of  21.    This  includes  a  total  population  of 
79,424  Blacks,  8,292  Hispanics,  560  Asians,  and  4,570  Native 
Americans.    Persons  to  be  served  under  the  age  of  21  include: 
50,062  Blacks,  2,106  Hispanics,  294  Asians,  and  1,599  Native 
Americans. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  three  of  the  sites  have  populations  that  are 
100%  Black  with  tvJo  others  that  eure  100%  Native  Americans  and  97% 
Hispanic.    However,  the ^^ollective  number  of  minorities  accounts 
for  90.3%  of  the  total  number  of  persons  that  comprise  the  cumula-- 
tive  housing  project  population  in  all  '12  PHA,  sitei.     Of  this  'same 
population  total, '52.6%  are  minority  youth  u^der  the  age  of  21. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listings  of  FYlSSD  award's  to  minority  re- 
cipients, the  examiners  were  furnished  with  a  breakout  of  grants 
awarded  to  minority  agencies  and  organizations  between  197S  and 
May  1,  1980.     The  accompanying  .staff  memorandum  stated: 

"Minority  agencies  for  purposes  of  this 
statement  are  those  which  have  policy  making  and  governing  boards 
'with  membership  of  SI  percent  minority. 

TJie  following  is  a  summary  of  this  information: 

1)  Of  207  grants  funded  between  1975  and  March  IS,  1980, 
106  awards  funded  projects  which  serve  significant  numbers 
of  minority  youth. 

2)  An  additional  7  contracts  were  aw.arded  to  minority 
organizations  by  two  grantees  implementing  national  scope 
projects  with  awards  ranging  from  $99,65S  to  $200j000. 

3)  Of  the  $106,112,788  in  discretionary  funds  awarded  by' 
the  Special- Emphasis  Division  between  197S  and  May  1,  1980, 
$20,391,665,  was  awarded  to  minority  organizations,  19:7*. 
$59,666,336  of  the  total  awarded  went  to  projects  which 
served  or  will  serve  significant  numbers  of  minority  youth.  ^ 
This  is  56.2 'percent  of  tne  total  funds  awarded. 
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*        The  followlns  vr^yt  the  awards   to  minority  orfAniutions  ^ 


/ 


1 


With  reject  to  policy  regarding  impact  of  programs  on  minorities,  we  have  not 
focused  any  of  our  programs  on  the  unique  needs  of  minority  youth«  However,  we 
have  trageted  three  Special  Emphasis  national  scope  Initiatives  In  neighborhoods 
characterized  by  high  levels  x>f  crime  and  delinquency  and  high  levels  of  school 
drop-out,  truancy  and  school  suspension.  This  targeting  of  programs  In  combination 
with  broad  distribution  of  guidelines,  availability  of  Special.  Emphasis  staff  to 
provide  information  and  staff  contacts  with  minority  organizations/agencies  have 
contributed  to  minority  agencies  being  able  to  successfully  compete  In  national 
competitions*  This  process  has  been  facilitated  by  use  of  minority  cc  sultants  on 
peer  review  panels. 

Although  all  of  the  figures  in  these  two  sources  could  not  be 
reconciled  (number  of  ninoritv  recipients),  both  are  included 
here  because  together  they  show  a  sizeable  increase  in  the 
dollar  amounts  awarded  minority  recipients. 
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SPASXMTWDTOramGWNIEES?  .  ' 
;  ^o«^th.i«iivie«lst.t«  pi-  for  theau^l.  rustic. 

-      ^thecen^l.^  cations  ^Ass.r«j=«.*0P-^*'^ 

HBferenoe  to       sane  c» reoe&bKl 
in  t».na.O^GuiaeUne.H^-lH  7100.13, 

™^      1918  and  prior  ye»rs  oo:.taii>e<3  the  foiled 
E«h  OTP  Itornul*  carant  n«3e  in  IS"  and  prior  x 

  Special -CCfxSiticn: 

iCtnt  of  Federal  or  State  osurt  or  ^f^^  "t   ^  ooior,  reUgicn, 
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mfa  VfOOEDUKS  CO  HB  have  to  IM5UBE  IHKT  IHE  PIOVISXONS  OP  THE  ACT  ' 
raOf.MB  EMfOCES?. 

fcctioo  223(«}  (7)  of  tht  Act  docs  not  apply  to  tuLttbU  distribution  of 
th»  fnds  alon9  linss  of  p<niUticn  9zoc|3ij)9S  such  as  disadvantagsd  youtth» 
adnodtiss,  stc   This  provision  of  ths  Act  is  Oir^ctsd  tXMmxA  ths  distrib- 
^  ^  -    '    utlc»  of_funds  within  ths  sUts  on  gsogrsphic  and  population  linss  in  the 
sggrsgits*   OJOT  stsff  rsvisw  the  distributio:;  csthodology  as  provided  in 
ths  arplication  annually.    On  one'  occasion  in  the  past  five  years  an  afipeal 
CD  this  provision  zeached  OOJCP.    staff  attozncys  from  the  Office  of  General 
Osmel  visited  the  a{;pealing  locality  and  detemdned  that  a  filling  of  non- 
conplianoe  on  this  issue  was  unfbunded, 

Hith  regazd  tc  Section  223(a)  (1^  ^  each  .yearly  state  plan  nust'cantain  an 
_  awuranoe^  that  progrm  initiatives  have  been  fornulated  in  aoooxdanoe  wit^ 

providing  equitable  'distribution  of  finds  and  assistancs  to  disadvantaged 
youth.  This  requireoftnt  is  spelled  out  as  part  of  Subparagraph  (p) ,  Para- 
graph 52,  in  Guideline  M  4100.  IF,  SUte  Planning  Agency  Grants.  \Equit2ble 
distribution  factors  are  checked  in  the  review  of  the  state  plan  and  on  s\i>- 
sequent  monitoring  and  site  visits.   Kithln  each  state/  existing  bodies-  «id 
diganttations  can  appeal  to  OUCP  in  any  circumitanoes  in  whic^  discrininablon 
is  pcroeived.  ,Zn  turn,  tha>  Office  of  Civil  Ri9^ts  Gociplianoe  of  the  Offics 
of  ^tioe  Assistance,  Statistics  and  Research  will  investigati.     /4o  such 
investigations  have  oocised  in  the  history^  of  the  me  Act. 
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*  438 

How  iwny  pinority  staff  »rc  employed  by  the  SKA?  How  wny  of  these  stiff 
•rt>r©fwsicn»ls?  ^ 

Uph  $?A  Most  <Ooply  with  the  requi  wnU  under  Section  518(c)  of  the 
trim  Control  Act,  Section  Z^iW  of  the"*  Juvenile  Justice  Act  «nd  Title  VI 
^  of  thf  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  ind  the  EqUtl  Woywen/opportun 
RepuUtipns  of  the  Depirt»ent  of  Justice.   (See  attached.) 

Furtn«r»  Public  l,aw  9M57,  Section  815(b)^stat^''^Notwithstanding'any  c:her 
provhion  of  Uw,  nothing  contained  in  thi softie  shall  be  constmd  to 
authoriM  the  National  Institute  of  Justi;ie.  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

of  tha  LOA  •  '  ^/ 

•())  to  require  or  condition  the  availability  of  amount  of  a  grant 
upon  the  adoption  by  an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this  title  of  a 
percentage  ratio»  quota  system,  or  other  prograa  to  achieve  balance 
in  any  criminal  justice  agency;  or 

•(2)  to  deny  or'discontlnue  a  grant  because  of  the  refusal  of  an 
applicant  or  grantee  under  this  title  to  adopt  such  a  ratio  system, 
or  oth^r  prograa*" 

Thus,  we  doliOt  r^<\utit  information  In  this  area. 
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HUauWN  IKTIATIVC*S  ANH-CRIHC  PWOMH 
OJJOP  COHKMENT 
PROFILE  mMEK  bf  MlNOMTtES  SERVED 

City 

Toul 

1  Undtr  21 

ToUl  lUck 

•  TouV 
Hispanic     ToUl  Asians 

B'acks 
Jndir  21 

Hispinlcs 
Under  21 

Asians 

Undtf  21 

Total 
'  Native  ^rlcan 
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Undir  21 

1 
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0 
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88 
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0 

0 
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A 

0^ 

0 

S 
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20.575 

\ 

0 

0 

14,814 

0 

0 

0 

0  - 

$ 

1.621 
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976 

472 

0 

498 

240 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3tS94 

2.S15 
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£39 

0 

2,188 
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0 

'o  '  • 

0  • 

•  11 

2.988 

1.170 

2,181 

o' 

0 

854 

0 

0 

'9 

2.900 

1.S66 

1,943 

0 

0 

1,049 

a 

0 

0 

0 

id  e 

2.206  ' 

1.497 

44 

2,140 

0 

30  . 

1,452  . 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2.992 

1.585 

1,346 

0 

538 

.  713 

0 

285 

0 

^  6 

12 

1.988 

1.371 

1,988 

0 

0 

1,371 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GRAND 

102*746 

63.090 

79.424 

'8.292 

560 

50.062 

2.106 

294 

4.570  *. 

.1.599 
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"The  RoSordbte  Birch  BayH 
Owlrmanr 

Subcommmee  on  the  Constitution 
Committee  on  the  Jodiclaiy 
United  State*  Senate 
Woshlngtont  0*C.  20510 

Oeor  Mr.  CSwirmon: 

The  Congress  Is  now  In  the  flnol  stages  of  consideration  of  leglslotlon  to 
reouthorize  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delfnquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 
Department  of  Justice  support  for  extension  of  the  current  program  was  expressed 
In  testimony  presented  In  Morch  of  this  year.  'At  thct  time,  we  supported  o 
provision  In  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  current  Act  (5.2442 
and  KR.  6983)  which  would  retain  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
.  Prevention  within  the  Low  Enforcenr>ent  Asslstortce  Admlnbtrotlon.  We  believe 
that  reconsideration  of  the  position  Is  merited  ot  this  time. 

As  you  know,  the  President  submitted  o  revised  fI»col  year  1981  budget  request  In 
March  which  provided  no  funds  for  LEAA  grants  and  proposed  the  pha^e^t  of  the 
LEAA  program  outhorized  by  the  Justice  Systerh  Improvement  Act  of  1979.  The 
Juvenile  Justice  <r\d  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  program  would  continue.  The 
House  of  Representotlves  has  passed  KR.  7584,  nr»aklng  appropriations  for  fiscol 
year  1981,  which  supports  the  Presldenfs  recommenciatlon.  The  Senate  Is 
considering  the  proposal  this  nrwnth.  It  oppeors  unlikely  thot  any  substantlol 
opproprldtlon  will  be  provided  to  LEAA. 

A  plon  for  phase^ut  of  the  LEAA  program  Is  now  In  the  final  stoges  of  review 
within  the  Admlnlstrotlon.  Over  o  period  of  three  years,  current  LEAA  activities 
would  ettJier  be  cllmlnoted  or  devolved  to  other  ogencles.  It  Is  contemploted  Ihot 
If  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  is  not  port  of  LEAA, 
additional  functions  and  personnel  will  be  transferred  to  OJJDP  beginning  this 
October. 

S*  2441,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1980,  would  retoln  OJJDP  wlthJn 
,  LEAA,  ojlhough  mo«t  odmlnlstrotlve  end  program  outhorlty  under  the  JJDP  Act 
would 'te  stotutcrlly  delegoted  to  the  Admlnlatrotor  of  OJJDP.  Given  the 
likelihood  of  elimination  of  LEAA,  we  believe  It  Is  necessary  for  OJJDP  to  be 
established  as  o  seporote  and  Independent  unit.  If  the  reouthorizotlon  measure  Is 
passed  In  the  form  conlolned  In  S.  2441,  there  would  be  difficult  orgonlzotlonol 
decisions  to  be  mode  and  the  possibility  that  additional  legislative  chonges  would 
hove  to  be  requested  before  the  new  reouthorizotlon  cycle  expires.  Thus,  the 
Department  of  Justice  supports  the  provision  of  Hi^.  6704  as  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Educotlon  ond  Labor,  which  would  seporote  these  two 
agencies. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  1$  committed  to  maintaining  a  strong  and  vioble  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preventloru  Your  consideration  of  this  motter 
Is  appreciated* 

The  Office  of  Monogement  and  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  AdrnlnlstratIon*s  program. 

Sincerely, 

\  '  (S'gnod)  AlanA-Partcer  t  '  - 

^  '  Alan  A.  Porker 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
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'  .  PART  i;— ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  AND  LETTERS 
V.  mOM  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  /• 

^    '  ^        ♦  The  Amewcan  Leoion,  ^ 

Waihington,        March  Z7, 1930. 

Hon.  Bimca  Bath,     :        *  N 
Ruuelt  Senate  Offici  Ruilding. 

WoMkingion,  DM.  ♦ 

Dea*  Sr^ATOB  Bath  :  The  American  liCgiou's  longstanding  concerp  over  Juve- 
nile crime  across  the  country  was  |he  basis  for  our  support  In  1974  bt  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and-Dellnquency  Prevention  Act.  We  believed  thenjfs  we  do  now 
that  the  problem  demands  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  approach  at  the. 
federal  level.  * 

As  you  know,  Juvenile  crime  continues  to  be  one  of  our  most  persistent  soclaj 
allmenta*  It  therefore*  is  esA  .ntlal  that  federal  efforts  be  continued  and  that  th^ 
'  Act  be^extended  through  reauthorlaaUon.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have 
Introduced'^S.  2441  which.  l?,enacted,  would  provide  for  such  rcauthorlzaUon  and 
we/tontinue  to  support  the  maintenance  of  leffort  concept  as  part  of  any  re- 
auUiorUlng  mandate  <  ^  t.  '     *  *u*. 

/The  American  Legion  stands  ready  to  assist  you  and  every  member  of  the 
/Committee  In  this  worthwhile  endeavor.  '  • 

'  Dir^tor,  National  Legislative  Oommii^on. 
PBEPAmED ^Statement  of  the  Association  or  Juniob  LtJAauES,  Inc,  "sT^ 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  Is  submitting  this  testimony  to  register 
Its  support  of  the  authorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prc^ 
ventlon  Act  of  1974.  The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  strongly  supports  the 
reauthoriration  of.  tne  JJDP  Act  because  the  legislation's  goaU  colnp^e  with 
those  listed  in  the  mission  statement  adopted  by  the  Association  for  Its  Child 
Advocacy  Program  and  with  the  Association's  purpose  of  developing  effective 
citizen  participation  In  the  community.      *  ..^  ,.oi^ 

The  Association  Of  Junior  Leagues  Is  a  non-profit  organization  with  mem- 
.    ber  Leagues  and  approximately  130,000  Individual  members  lu  the  Unlt^  States. 
The  Association's  three-fold  purpose  is : 

To  promote  voluntatisa;  ^       ,    ^  ,  i« 

To  develop  the  potential  of  Its  members  for  voluntary  participation- In 
community  affairs ;  and  .  ^ 

To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  tralaed  volunteers. 
Its  commitment  to  effective  training  programs  Is  reflected  by  tb**  requirement 
that  every  Junior  League  member  must  participate  In  a  training  program  b«fo^ 
she  begins  work  In  her  community.  5Che  majority  of  Junior  League  members 
continue  to  take  tralfilng  courses  tht^oughout  their  years  of  League  membership. 
In  addition,  every  Junior  L^gue  member  must  make  a  commltm^t  to  ^  volun- 
teer position.  A  substantial  number  of  Junior  League  members  today  sit  on  th^ 
Board  of  other  voluntary  organizations  throughout  the  United  States  because 
"\  of  the  leadershl!)  training  with  which  their  volunteer  experience  has  provided 
them.  .  • 

Junior  Lea(n*e  Involvement  in  Juvenile  Justice 

Junior  Lesgueo  have  been  Involved  with  children's  programs  since  the  first 
Junior  League  'vas  founded  In  New  York  City  In  1901.  Among  -the  programs 
Initiated  and  funded  by  Leagues  have  been  settlement  houses,  eipergency  shelters, 
day  care  centers  and  well  baby  clinics.  League  volunteers  have  worked  In  a  variety 
of  social  service  settings  as  tutors,  case  aides  and  counselors.  Criminal  Justice 
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WttC  tfpeclflcaliy  des<;;cutc<i  us  one  of  the  Association's  program  areas  in  1973  when 
the  Association,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delln*- 
quencj  and  funding  from  the  I^w  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
(LEAA).  developed  project  ,IMPACT.  This  four-year  project  was  designed  to 
enable  Junior  Lea^ie.s  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  effect  posltive^cbanges 
In  the  criminal  justice  system  and,  ultimately,  to  reduce  crime  std^  delinquency.  * 

As  purt  of  project  IMPACT.  Junior  league  members  in  185  cities  lathered  data 
on  the  criminal  Justice  system  in  their  own  communities.  Delef^t'^S  from  all 
Leagues  in  the  UnUed  Slates  and  Canada  attended  a  four-day  training  institute 
in  Houston  to  help  them  develop  plans  for  mobilizing  ibeli^  communities  for  action 
In  the  area  of  criminal  justice.  The  110  projects  generated  as  a  result  of  project 
IMPACT  utilized  more  than  3,000  volunteers  and  drew  upon  more  than  one  and 
one-half  mlUion  dollars  in  League  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  another  seven  and 
one^half  million  dollars  in  outside  funding  was  generated  by,  the  expendltare  of 
the  League  funds.  Projects  initiated  under  the  IMPACT  program  included  group 
homes,  ra{)e  treatment  centers,  public  education  campaigns,  jail  counseling 
projects  and  volmittH>r  recruitment. 

Concern  with  .\uung  i>ot>pIe  iikv*ilved  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  continues  to 
he  ail  Av'^oclation  jiriority.  Juvenile  justice  is  one  of  tlui  fl\e  focu»  areas  of  the 
Ahsociation's  five-jear  Child  Ad\ocacy  Program.  The  child  advocacy  mission 
statement  adopted  by  the  Assoc'ation  includes  a  pledge  to  work  toward  the 
t'tmewhen— 

^  .  each  child  will  be  reniK/tvU  from  his  or  lier  naCural  liome  only  when 
nect:.s.sar.\  and  any  child  that  Is  removed  will  be  returned  to  his ;)atural  home 
or.  whtn  neieb.»>ary,  to  another  i>ermanent  home  without  unnecessary  delay; 

each  child  NVho  has  committed  a  status  offense  \^ill  receive  truly  re- 
habilitative care  and  supervisi(>n : 

each  child  accused  of  committing  an  adult  crime  will  receive  a  fair 
trial  with  the  full  rights  and  .Safeguards  that  an  adult  would  receive;  and 
each  child,  if  incarcerated,  will  not  be  placed  la  huinniating,  mentnlly 
or  ph>sically  debilitating  or  harmful  facilities,  and  uo  child  will  be  placed  In 
*  adult  jails.  » 
Junior  Leauges  in  all  parts  of  Uie  country  continue  to  si^iport  group  homes, 
shelters  for  runawa>  youUib,  counseling  .servlceb  and  ad\ocao  rouncil^s.  To  lllus- 
rate  the  breadth  of  Junior  League  participation  in  the  juveuMe  justice  .system.  I 
would  like  to  highlight  a  few  local  League  programs^  *  / 

Many  Leagues  ha\e  joined  In  the  dt\elopment  of  bhilter  and  group  .homes  for 
ju\enUes.  Among  tliube  helping  to  ebtahllsh  ?A  hour  shelters  for  runaway  youth 
or  youth  iu  crisis  are  two  Ohio  L.^agues— Akron  and  Youngstown  ,  thn*e  Connec- 
ticut Leagues- -Greater  Bridgeport,  Greenwich  and  Hartford,  and  the  Junior 
rl^eague  of  Odessa,  Texas.  ThobC  Leagues  initiating  the  development  of  group 
homes  for  adolescents  or  pro\ldl.ig  hcrxlces  at  group  homes  include  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Ashevllle,  Xorth  Carolina;  Huntsville,  Alabama; 
Knoxrillc,  Teunesbee^  Charlebton,  West  Virginia I-^fayette,  Louisiana ,  tlj'ree 
New  Jersey  Leagues -|*Bergen  County,  the  Oranges  and  Short  Hills,  and  Eliza-, 
beth  nalnOeld ,  and  t^\o  Pennj>jlvania  Leagues -Harrisburg  and  Lehigh  Valley. 
Many  o'  these  shelters  and" group  homes  receive  funding  from  LEAA/JJDP. 

In  Montana,  sixteen  members  of  the  Junlon  League  of  nillings  volunteer  In 
Project  Tumbleueed,  which  proxldes  emergency  fobter  care  in  24  licciised  foster 
care  homes.  This  prujept  Is  fnnded  not  only  by  the  League  but  also  by  the  CS. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  United  Way.  The  Junior 
lA-ague  of  Billings  albo  is  one  of  20  commuulti  agtMicles  participating  in  the  Con 
ference  Committee,  a  project  Initiated  by  the  Judicial  Youtl^^  Court  Judge  and 
Youth  Court  Advocacy  Committee  In  Billings  to  divert  youth  from  the  Youth 
'Court.  The  Conference  Committee,  composed  of  a  wide  cros-s^seetlon  of  clltzens, 
/."onducts  hearings  weekly  on  cases  of  youtlis  accused  of  misdemeanors. 
I  In  Texas,  the  Junior  I^eague  of  Dallas  worked  closely  with  the  Dallas  Inde 
pendent  School  District  and  Dallas  County  Juvenile  Department  to  develop 
Letot  Academy,  an  alternative  program  for  status  offenders.  The  program  ^pro- 
vides toth  an  alternatlxc  school  and  24  hour  individualized  family  crisis  coun- 
seling, referral  services  and  8hort-torm  emergency  sh(^lter.  League  volunteers 
took  a  lead  role  in  helping  to  develop  the  program  and  obtaining  the  federal 
funds  necessary  to  establish  the  academy.  Thirty  nine  League  volunte^irs  have 
served  at  the  academy  since  the  academy  began  operating  16  months  ago.  The 
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Junior  League  of  Dallas  provided  $100,000  to  develop  the  emergency  shelter  and 
^5.000  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  director  ot  volunteers  foi'  three  years.  Thjv^oject, 
which  has  a  total  budget  of  Ave  and  one-half  million  dollars,  Inchullng  funding 
from  LKAA.  has  drawn  volunteers  from  throughout  the  communm-,  many  of 
them  retired  older  persons  who  receive  training  from  the  J  'nlor  Le/gne.  Since  It 
began,  more  than  300  youths>  have  attended  the  alternative  school Und  approxi- 
mately 1,000  status  offenders  have  received  short  term  emergency  shelrfer. 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  the  Junior  League  develoiwd  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Need 
t  J.O.I.N.),  a  program  to  provide  funding,  services  and  volunteers  for  the  Denver 
Juvenile  Court.  J.O.I.X.  is  designed  to  relieve  probation  officers  of  many  non- 
counseling  tasks  by  having  trained  r'olunteers  provide  tutoring,  transportation, 
recreation,  clothing  and  referrals  tt>  doctors  and  dentists  for  youth  vvho  come 
before  the  court  The  Juilior  League  of  Denver  bi«gan  the  program  in  1974  by 
providing  $15,000  to  luiy  the  salary  of  volunteer  coordinator.  More  than  70 
volunteersr  incliKling  12  League  members,  served  the  piogram.  In  1978.  with  en- 
couragement from  the  League.  the*^tate  took  Over  the  funding  of  the  program, 
and  in  February  of  thi.s  year  the  DMi»artment  of  Labor  provided  a  grant  to  con- 
tinue this  i>rograni,  .Meuilwrsj  of  the  Junior  Li>ague  of  Denver  coutinue  to  sit  on 
the  J.O.I.N.  Board  of  Directors.  Members,  of  the  Denver  Junior  League  also  have 
worked  as  volunteers  with  Project  New  Tride,  a  pn>ject  that  earned  an  exem- 
plary rating  from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Knforcement  and  Criminal 
JiLStice  nnd  was  picked  for  replication  by  OJJDr,  _ 

Smce  1950,  the  Junior  League  of  ludiauapoli^  has  Loutributed  funds  for  a 
vartet>  of  juvenile  justice  programs,  including  the  t mining  of  court  workers, 
a  profesisional  s>arvu>  of  the  Juvenile  Center  in  ludiauapolLs  i»nd  tlie  renovation 
of  a  girls  dormitory  at  0  *  Juvenile  Center.  In  addition,  league  volunteers 
have  vvorketl  at  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Juvenile  Center  and  the  Indmua  (Jirls' 
^chuol.  Three  year.s  ««o,  the  Junior  League  of  Iudiauai>olis  joined  forces  with 
n\e  other  voluntary  n4>iuen'.s  organizationft  to  fonn  the  Coalition  of  Volunteer 
Adv^nate^.  The  Coaliiiun  ha.s  provutetl  advtH,aty  training  to  re.sidents  of  Marion 
County  1  IndiauaiH>hij;.  Now.  toiicerned  about  the  high  detention  r:\ie  for  juve 
niles  in  Marion  County,  the  Coalition  ii,  working  to  e.^tabn.sh  a  Youth  Advocacy 
Project  that  Ukll  nuibiiize  ctaumunity  .suppo'^  for  the  development  <t(  alternative 
programs  Tor  juvenile  oftender.s. 

Ihe  Coaiition  alt-o  ii>  working  to  re-ci^tablish  the  Youth  *Serviees  Bii«'eaii  which, 
v^as  closed  in  1975.  A  member  of  the  Junior  League  of  Indiana |>oli.s  >erve.s  on 
the  Htninl  of  hirevtor.s  e>tablislie<l  for  the  \outh  Serv  lee.s  Bureau  Three  meni- 
l^n>  of  the  Junior  league  of  Iiulianapoli.-i  also  are  l>oard  nieniber.s  of  the  Indiana 
Juvemie  Justite  Tai>k  Foiee,  a  statewide  vtduntary  organization  e>tablished 
eight  >ears  ago  to  Uionitt^r  juvenile  ju.stn  »  activ  itie.s  m  Indiana,  Tlie  Intlianapt)lis 
I>eague  pajs  for  the  cost  of  publishing  the  tai>k  force's  monthly  nevv.sletter.  Tlie 
Happenings, 

The  advocacy  effort.s  of  the  Junior  league  of  India napoli.s  are  illu.strative  of 
tiie  collaborative  effort.s  m  whkh  many  Junior  lA-agucs  engage  to  improve  serv 
lees  Ut  ^.hiidreii.  In  North  Carolina,  for  in.stance,  the  Junior  Leagues  of  Ualelgh. 
oreensboro  and  Wi'ii>ton-Sdieiii  have  provided  fund.s  and  volunteers  to  dev(>lop 
advmao  groui>s  i»  r  children.  Both  the  (Greensboro  Advocates  for  Children  and 
\ouiii  ami  liie  Wiii.ston-Salein  Juvojiile  JuNti  j  Council  have  been  iiiv(  'ved  with 
juveuile  Justice  programs.  Tlu.  Wake  Child  Advocacy  Council,  initiated  by  the 
Jouior  league  of  Uaieigh,  has>  cooperated  with  the  .state'.s  Go vernor V Advocacy 
i'ounctl  in  Ueveloiung  a  propoi>ul  for  Ciiild  Watcli,  a  statewi<le  advocacy  program 
that  Will  fwiis  on  juvenile  ju.stice,  education  and  s(K.iai  services  for  children, 
particularly  fos'er  care. 

In  Floritla,  the  Junior  Ivcagues  liave  been  active  in  the  development  of  the 
Florida  (  enter  for  Children  autl  Youth.  Tlie  T-eagues  have  contributed  both 
money  and  volunteer  oUplwirt  t<*  the  .statewide  organization  .since  it  was  founded 
ill  I97C.  The  Florida  Center,  whi  li  also  receives  funds  from  LKAA,  recently 
pubhshe<l  Juvenile  Iniu.sthe.  The  J,tiUng  of  (^illdren  in  Florida,  a  report  that 
d*>cunients  the  plight  of  t  hildren  iuught  in  the  juvenile  jn.stice  .sv.stem  in  Florida 

The  Axsmlatlou  ot  Junli*r  leagues  also  works  with  other  national  orga- 
nizations to  deveh'p  alternatives  to  Instltutumalization.  The  Association  is  one 
of  22  national  organizations  participating  in  the  Task  Force  of  the  National 
Juvenile  Program  (Collaboration  iNJJPC),  a  project  under  the  a i:  pices  of  the 
National  A.s.sembly  of  National  Voluntary  Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organi- 
zations that  is  funded  h\  JJDl*  funds.  The  NJJFC's  goal  is  to  develop  tlie  capacity 
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of  uational  voluntary  agencies  and  their  local  affiliates  to  sen*e  status  offenders 
aud  other  youth  at  risk  of  institutionalization  and  to  develop,  through  collabora- 
tion, commuuity-based  services  as  alternatives  to  detention  and  correctional 
iuititutlons.  The  Junior  I>eagues  of  l*ucsoii,  Arizona,  and  Sjwirtanburf?,  South 
Carolina,  are  active  in  the  NJJTC  programs  in  their  couiniunities,  and  the  Junior 
League  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Connecticut  Justice 
for  Children  Collaboration.  ' 

Recommendations  on  S.         S:  2442,     ijd4  /' 

The  involveiueiit  of  l.cag  jes  tliruughuut  the  United  States  in  these^  juveuile 
justice  programs  lias  made  the  Association  deeply  aware  uf  the  uc*e/i  for  the 
coutin nation  of  the  JJDI'  Act.  The  stimulus  uf  tederal  funds  aud  leadership  is 
ueeded  tu  provide  communities  with  an  opportunity  to  improve  tli^r  juveuile 
justic■;^  system  develupiug  alternatives  to  institutionalization  and  implemeut- 
iug  delinnueucj  pre\t*ntiuii  progranib.  We  are  pleased  that  all  th reef  bills  before 
the  Committee,  S.  i-i41,  S.  2-1-12  and  JS.  2-i3-l,  continue  to  emphasize  deinstitu- 
tionalization of  status  offenders,  lududate  the  niaiuteuance  of  efiTprt  clause  for 
juvenile  deli  1111  uentj  programs  a^  cuntained  in  Section  1002  of  the  Justice  System 
impruvemeut  Act  of  1U70  and  encourage  widespread  citizen  participation  iu 
juvenile  justice  programs.  liuwever,  in  line  with  uur  child  advocacy  Uiissiou 
statement,  we  urge  that  the  bill  mandate  the  removal  of  all  juve/iiles  from  adult 
jall.H  racier  than  merely  continuing  the  prohibition  against  placing  juveniles 
in  fatiiitles  in  which  thej  |iave  regular  cvntact  with  adults  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  or  are  awaiting  triai  on  criminal  charges. 

We  also  opi>ose  the  i>roposal  in  S.  that  all  funds  made  available  under 
Section  1002  uf  the  Justice  System  Iniproveiueut  Act  of  1971/  must  be  used  for 
programs  aimed  at  curlfing  violent  t rimes  committed  by  juveniles.  "  We  support 
the  clause  111  2-i41  mandatii^  that  the  justice  s.\^tem  sliOuld  give  additional 
atteatiuu  to  \iulent  trnneij  committed  b>  juveniles"  because,  as  Senator  Bayli 
Xx>iuted  out  ih  introduting  the  reautliorizatiou  of  th('  legislation,  the  probleut  uf 
the  viuteut  oftciider  Miould  be  given  Uitrca&ed  cmiilmsii^;  Those  relatively  few 
individuals  cau^e  a  dLsijrupurtiunate  aniuunt  uf  sulYeriug  and  fear  amung  the 
adult  iHJpulatiuii,  cspetiallj  among  tht-  elderly,  Ilovyever,  we  oppose  any  pro- 
l>o;jal  to  earmark  a  ecrtain  pertcntage  of  fundb  for  these  programs.  According 
to  the  KHI  Unifurni  Crime  Reports  for  197^,  only  3^  percent  of  juvCnijes^uiider 
the  age  t>f  18  wlw  were  arrested  that  jear  were  tliarged  with  committing  viofent 
crimed.  This  is  .1  vt^rj  anuill  i>erceiitagL  of  the  totj^l  numlier  of  juvehilcb  charged 
with  commit tiiig  a  seriuu»  triiiic.  Mt^reover,  thia  i^^uail  xiercentage  ofSouth  is  not 
distrihuttd  tevciib  thruughuut  the  cuuutrj.  Therefore,  it  dues  nut  seem  wise  to 
mandate  tliat  every  stale  use  it;>  entire  sliare  of  maintenance  uf  t^ffort  nionies 
on  program^  for  >oiiths  who  toiumit  viulent  trimes.  Lutal  cummuaities  shuuld 
be  allowed  to  use  the  monies  tiicy  receive  in  the  manner  in  whicli  ^tiiey  believe 
it  will  must  effecUvelj  meet  the  goals  of  the  JJDI*  Act. 

We  also  oijijose  calling  the  reauthorization  legislation  the  *'Violi»nt  Juvenile 
Crnue  Control  Att  of  11)70. '  We  believe  that  t.ic  title  "Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
liihiueiit>  rrevention  Act"  is  more  comiJiitiUe  vvitii  the  intent  and  ^purpose  of 
the  legislation.  As  Senator  Ba>h  pointe<l  out,  "our  past  s>stcin  of  jUvenile  jus- 
tice wa^  geared  prin.arily  to  react  to  .vuuthful  offenders  rather  than  to  prevent 
the  youthful  uffense.'  In  addition,  "t^ie  evidence  was  in er whelming  t-hat  the 
system  failed  at  the  crucial  point  when  a  ,vuungster  ilrst  gut  into  trouble."  We 
concur  with  Senator  Bayhs  a.-seb.Muent  uf  tiie  need  fur  a  Juveuile  Jujftice  and 
DeliUiiuenc}  Trevcutiun  A<.t  aud  share  his  liuiie  that  the  Office  uf  J'uvenile  Jus- 
tice aiid  Delimiuency  rreventiun  (UJJDPJ  will  bt  "an  advocate  for  the  families 
and  joutli  of  our^  .states  v\hile  at  the  s<ime  time  iirotccting  their  human  consti- 
tutional and  legal  rigid s.  To  change  the  name  of  the  act  to  The  Violent  Juvenile 
Crime  Control  Act  would  detract  from  the  stated  purj-  .  uf  the  original\jJDl* 
legislation,  while  focusing  und;ie  attention  on  a  small  miuority  of  youth. 

We  are  pleased  that  S.2441  extends  the  reauthorization  of  the  JJDI'  Act  for 
Ave  yea  1 8  and  increases  the  yearly  authorization  for  1984  and  198-5  for  juvenile 
justice  i^rograms  to  $225,000,000  and  TitiC  111  to  $30,000,000.  We  much  pr(?fer 
this  reauthorization  aud  funding  proi>osal  to  those  iu  either  S.2442,  which  extends 
the  reautiiorizanon  for  four  years  and  ^eta  the  reauthorization  at  "such  suins\as 
are  necessary,"  or  S.2434,  which  also  reauthorizes  for  four  years  and  drops  the 
yearly  authorisation  for  juvenile  justice  programs  to  ?100,000,000  and  maintains 
the  Title  XXX  authorization  at  $25,000,000.  We  beUeve  that  the  JJDP  Act 
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deserves  a  five-year  rcnutborizatlon  because  it  has  proved  Its  effec^tlveness  In 
stimulating  community-based  alternatives  to  Institutionalization  for  juveniles. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  that  constantly  rising  costs  plus  the  growing  involve- 
ment by  states  In  the  program  create  a  need  for  a  larger  authorization  which, 
hopefully,  will  be  met  by  future  appropriations  committees. 

We  also  are  pleased  that  S.2441  gives  the  Administrator  of  OJJDP  final  au- 
'^horit>  o\er  all  ju\tMiilt»  justice  program.s.  We  believe  that,  to  be  accountable,  one 
I>erson  must  have  final  authority  over  the  development  and  administration  of 
programs.  We  are  concerned,  however,  about  the  proposal  to  transfer  any  appro- 
priated funds  that  are  not  obligated  by  OJJDP  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  to 
programs  funded  under  Title  III  (to  be  renamed  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act).  Although  we  share  the  concern  about  the  slowness  In  funding  juvenile 
justice  programs,  we  do  not  think  that  the  proposal  to  switch  funds  between  pro- 
grams In  t\\y>  different  departments  is  either  practical  or  administratively  sound. 
We  believe  that  there  must  be  a  better  way  of  developing  Incentives  for  the 
speedy  allocation  of  appropriated  funds. 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  that  Title  ill  has  been. renamed  the  Runaway  and 
Iluiueless  Youth  Act.  We  bellc\e  this  addition  to  the  title  will  help  In  fucusing 
attention  on  those  youth  who  are  truly  homeless.  We  also  are  pleased  that  Title 
III  nuw  Includes  language  mandating  the  establishment  of  a  national  hotline  to 
"link  runaways  and  homeless  youths  with  their  families  and  with  service 
providers." 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  support  efforts  to  provide  a  focus  and  coordination 
for  federal  programs  in  juvenile  justice.  It  Is  Iraporcant  that  OJJDP  be  given  the 
iietessary  rewiur^es  and  a  high  degree  uf  viijihility  as  It  endea\ors  to  provide 
leadenship  to  those  ad\ocatIng  for  an  Improved  juvenile  justice  system  and  to 
provide  altematlves  to  I ncart'e ration  for  yoiiths  Involved  with  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  Thank  you  for  this  opportiuilty  to  present  our  views  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution.  .         ^  -    — — " 


Coalition  of  Indian  Controijxd  School  Boards, 

Denver,  Colo.,  April28J9S0. 

Hon.  Sknator  Birch  Bayh. 
Actinif  Chair, 
U.S.  Senate, 

State  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh.  Enclosed  you  will  find  four  copies  of  the  Coalition's 
written  statement  in  support  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

Should  any  dUfStKJhs  arise  regarding  this  matter,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
jne. 

Sincerely, 

>  Joseph  C.  Dupris, 

Kvecittive  Director,  CiCSli,  Inc, 

Enclosure  (4). 

Prepared  Statement  of  the  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards 

The  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards,  Inc.  (CICSB)  Is  a  com- 
munity-based orMalisation  ehtabUahed  to  bring  about  control  of  Indian  education 
by  the  Indian  communities.  Since  its  establishment  in  1071.  national  uiembershlp 
of  the  Coalition  has  grown  from  four  to  o\er  JOO  member  school  boards,  parent 
advisory  committees,  and  Indian  education  groups. 

The  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards  respectfully  submits  the 
following  written  statement  In  supi>ort  of  legislation  to  reautliorize  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevent  Act  of  1974. 

The  fundamental  goal  of  the  Coalition  Is  to  Improve  educational  practices 
for  Indians  by  helping  them  make  decisions  In  the  educational  processes  that 
atfect  their  children.  A  secondary  goal  is  to  keep  Indian  children  In  school. 
These  goals  are  accomplished  by  providing  a^varlety  of  services  to  the  Indian 
community  Including  technical  assistance,  collection  and  dLssemlnatlon  of  In- 
formation and  consultation.  The  Coalition  also  conducts  many  federally  and 
privately  funded  projects. 
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One  of  the  Coalition'^  major  projects  I:,  the  American  Indian  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Resetirch  Project  \\hich  wna  imineniented  in  Januar,\  of  this  year. 
The  project  was  funded  by  the  Office  t>f  Jn\enile  Justice  and  Oelinqnency 
Prevention.  Funding  fur  the  projest^Mas  authorized  h\  lUv  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquenoy  Prevention  Act  of  1074,  42  U.S.C.  oVm,  The  Act  authorizes 
grant.s  to  organizations .  '*  .  .  .  U)  to  develoi>  and  imidemeni  new  aid>roaches, 
techniques,  and  methods  \%ilh  rt*>i>ect  to  juvenile  dtdinquency  programs,  (2) 
to  Improve  the  caimbility  of  publiu  and  private  agencit»i>  and  oi^unizations  to 
provide  servlct?s  for  deUmpient.^  and  .v oaths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent, 
and  (3)  to  develoi^  and  iniidenieiit  niodtl  progranis  and  methods  to  keei>  students 
n  elementary  and  scn^ondary  schools  ..."  §  5034. 

AVe  at  the  Coalition  believe  that  our  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  be.si 
^Vl»itles  the  t}[)Q  of  activity  the  framer.s  of  the  Jnvende  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  vvante<l  to  develoi). 

The  <'oaliiions  Jnvenile  Dehnquency  Project  has  its  roots  in  late  1977  when 
a^  nunibtir  of  Indmn  comniunitie.s  and  Indian  ci>ntrolleil  schiHils  called  the 
roftlition  requesting  assifctance  in  establi^shing  juvenile  delinquency  i»reventiun 
programs  The  Coalition  staff  and  Umrd  members  rei.i)ondeil  by  doing  pro- 
limii)  \v  researfl.  on  the  i)roblenis  of  American  Indian  jnvenile  delinqnencv 
as  it  relates  to  Indian  Hlnoation.  In  conqdeting  this  research  they  disx'overed  a 
<«evere  lack  nf  data  available  on  the  subject.  The  lack  of  information  induced- 
the  Coalition  tu  develop  a  plan  for  a  three  year  AmerXcau^Indian  .Juvenile 
DeliiKinenry  Kesean  h  Project  The  projeiJ:  "HI  «ltidy  tTie  jnvenile  delinqnencv 
strnation  anmng  .Vjiierjiaiu  Indians  nationwide.  This  will  be  the  first  attempt, 
^yer^l^-<*<»»*-lncriiuch  research  on  such  a  large  scale. 

The  Project  objectives  are  : 

1  To  deterndne  the  extent  of  the  American  Indian  jnvenile  delinqnencv 
problem  and  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  problem,  and,  to  determme  if 
tribal  amt  or  regional  difTerence.--  in  the  extent  and  causes  can  be  ulentified. 

2  To  asse^js  the  existing  juvenile  justice  s.v  stent  in  relation  to  The  processuig 
of  first  time  and  *itatus  American  Indian  juvende  offenders,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  system  effectively  prevents  juvenile  delinquencv  anjong  American 
Indian  youth. 

a  To  compile  the  necessary  research  data  and  identifv  kev  resources  for 
development  of  model  juvenile  delinquency  i>revent  i»rograms' and  model  de- 
institutionalization iirograms  for  American  Indian  vouth. 

\ew^  of  the  project  was.  greeted  with  enthusiasm  bv  American  Indian  tribes 
and  organizations  The  data  generated  h.v  the  project  will  benefit  all  American 
Indians  and,  hoi>efnlly,  will  create  prugiams  that  will  reduce  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency rate  nnning  Indian  people. 

Tlie  devf.h>i>meni  and  cai>acity  building  goals  ot  the  Act  focns  upon  needs  that 
are  well  known  t.i  the  Crmlition  Through  both  the  assistance  requests  from  Indian 
cnmmuMties  and  the  findings  of  the  preliminary  research  we  .^ee  that  proven 
modcN,  methods,  api)roaches,  and  training  efforts  are  not  currently  available  at 
eirher  the  national  <»r  IiM^al  levels  to  American  Indians.  The  goals  of  the  Act  as 
amended,  allow  both  nafional  and  local  efforts.  We  deHnitelv  and  firmly  support 
the  anrhori-aition  of  national  and  local  efforts  to  develop  model  programs  ineth- 
jkK  and  api)n.a(>hes  to  iireveiiting  jnveinle  delin.pieiicy,  and  to  incrca.se  the  capa- 
vol  tl  {ind  local  organizations  to  effectively  provide  services  to  troutded 

Our  prcdiminary  reseach  uncovered  no  model  programs  for  attacking  American 
Indian  juvenile  delinquency  r'robleins.  Our  preliminary  research  .showed  that 
theri*  are  imi  even  model  methods  or  apiiroaches  suggested  for  attacking  the 
prohie»ns  ihe  Act  ijrovides  for  researcii  and  development  of  both  modeN  and 
approarhes  \A  e  reafiirin  fhe  need  for  the  research  and  develoiiment  and  support 
the  Act  s  goals  and  programs. 

Our  preliminary  research  pointed  out  that  American  Indians  are  left  out  of 
juvenile  justice  training  and  capacity  building  effi^rts.  The  Act  iirovides  a  inech- 
anjsin  fnr  bringing  tribes  and  IndiaM  communities  into  such  efforts.  We  reaffirm 
fhe  neerl  ff»r  trnining  and  cniiiuity  l)u:(ding  i>rograiiis  for  tribes  and  In(iian  com- 
muniMes  and  we  support  the  Art's  goals  and  iirograms. 

There  are  271  federally  recognized  An  t^rican  Indian  tribes  in  the  lower  4b  states 
and  234  trilies  and  villages  in  Alaska.  Oach  year  more  and  more  tribes  are  exer- 
cising Self-determination  in  regaining  ontrol  of  their  own  lands,  laws,  and  serv- 
ices. But  the  advent  of  fe<!era'ly  autho.ized  Self-determination  efforts  (under  P  L 
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93-«38)  is  only  five  yeara  old,  and  tribal  eifforts  In  Juvenile  justice  areas  are  al- 
most brand  new.  Among  the  over  600  federally  recognized  tribal  groups ; 

(a)  Few  ha>e  ebuio*isned  >uuin  auvucacy  programs ; 

(b)  Few  have  established  community  based  juvenile  justice  training  pro* 
grams ;  and* 

to  Few  have  even  implemented  Children's  codes  Into  tribal  law  as  codified. 
Because  of  the  increasing  uumlMjr  of  Self-determination  moves  by  tribes,  more 
and  more  assistance  for  tribal  efforts  will  be  needed.  Because  of  the  lack  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  juvenile  jusuce  researcli  and  development  data  and  Uie  lack  of  avail- 
able training  and  capacity  building  efforts,  the  need  is  currently  unmet.  The  goals 
of  the  Act  authorize  programs  to  meet  these  needs  and  the  calls  from  tribes  for 
these  programs  are  Increasing.  We.  therefore,  support  reauthorization  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  Wt4. 


 — The  Council  for  Exceptionai,  Children. 

Rcdion,  Va..  April  15,  1980. 
Hon.  BiHCH  Bayu. 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
M^ashinffton,  B.C. 

Dear  Chairm.*n  Bayh  :  Enclosed  is  the  statement  of  The  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children  regarding  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Heliiuiuency  Prevention 
Act  Amendments  of  lOSO  (S.  2441).  The  Council  retiuests  that  this  statement 
be  lacluded  in  the  record. 

Sincerely,  "  ^  • 

Barbara  J.  Smith.  Ph.  I). 
Specialist  for  Policy  Iviplemetnation. 

Baclo.sure. 

Prepared  Statement  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

We  thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  the  views  of  The  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children  with  respect  to  S.  2^41.  a  bill  to  amend  The  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquencv  Prevention  Act  of  1971.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Subeommittee  for  the  attention  ihis  Act  gives  toward 
faciliiating  the  treatmeat  and  prevention  of  delinquency.  However,  wo  bring 
to  your  attenion  the  urgent  need  to  provide  language  in  the  Act  which  would 
facilitate  api)ropriate  services  to  exceptional  troubled  youth. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  a  natioi  al  organization  with  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  G5.000  professionals  in  the  field  of  special  education 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  ongoing  missions  of  the  Council,  which  has  brought 
us  to  Capitol  Hill  on  so  many  oc-casions  through  the  years,  is  to  seek  continual 
improvement  of  federal  pro\isions  for  the  education  of  America's  exceptional 
children  and  yoiUh,  both  ha^idicapped  and  gifted. 

In  our  efforts  to  promote  lmpro\ed  educational  opportunities  for  exceptional 
students,  the  Council  has  become  acutely  aware  of  the  im  idence  of  educational 
and  vocational  special  iiee^ls  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  popuhition,  As  you  are 
probably  aware,  recent  research  efforts  are  evidencing  an  inordinately  high 
pre\alence  ot  mental  retardation,  learning  disabilities,  and  other  handicapping 
comlition*^  in  the  truuble<l  youth  population.  Secondly,  the  few  efff^rts  to  rosearrh 
the  question  of  the  pre\alence  of  giftedness  ii*  the  delinquent  iK)pulation  have 
again  refwrted  a  significant  giftedness  incidence  rate.  With  the  growing  suspicion 
ti,at  school  failure  and  frustration  nia>  contribute  to  delinquent  behavior,  the 
Council  belie\eH  that  the  unusually  high  siiecial  educational  needs  of  troubled 
youth  nnist  be  addresswl  in  this  Act.  To  this  end.  we  offer  the  following  conimentq 

the  incidence  of  special  education  NF.U)S  in  the  troubled  youth  POI'ULATlON 

Reports  al>out  the  educati»»nal  cliaractoristics  and  the  incidence  of  lianli- 
eappin);  ctmdithms  among  adjudicate<l  youth  have  appeared  at  an  in^i easing 
rate  over  the  past  two  decades.  Most  of  the  studies  have  focused  <4i  the  in- 
cidence r«f  mental  retardation  and  learning  disal)ilities  in  this  i>opulation 

Most  in\estigations  found  a  high  prevalence  (12  to  15  percent)  of  mental 
retardation  among  incarcerated  joutli  as  compared  to  an  occurrence  of  2  to  3 
I.ercent  in  the  general  population.  Above  average  figures  have  also  been  re- 
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j)crteil  for  aajudlcateil  youUi  with  learning  disaMlIties.  Dej>€»nding  on  tlie  cri- 
*oria  us^.  between  30  aiid  60  percent  of  that  population  have  been  diagni>sed  as 
learning  disabled  Uhere  is  siitiident  evidence  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that  the 
incidence  of  Imth  mental  retardation  and  learning  dlsabilitiei,  khxuvs  at  a  higher 
rate  in-the  adjudicated  population  than  in  tlie population  ut  large..  

In  a  recent  study  of  the  number  of  han(lli:api>ed  youth  Tiiyouth  corrections 
facilUiesJn  the  state  of^C(triii,CarolimnlHe?ollowing  wrs  found  : 

Tne3^iiml»er-  of^inentally  retarded  youth  in  correctional  facilities  was 
itpproximately  six  times  the  number  that  can  be  expected  from  the  general 
population. 

Youth  exi)ected  to  have  learning  disabilities  far  outnunil)ere(l  the  national 
expected  percentage. 

The  incidence  of  communication  disorders  such  as  speech  and  hearing  Im- 
pairments were  twice  that  of  the  general  population. 

Students  significantly  behind  in  academic  skills,  including  those  considere<l 
handieapi)ed  by  federal  definition,  totalled  89  percent. 

A  national  study  reje^tly  reported  that  42  percent  of  the  juvenile  corrections 
population  were  handicapped.  In  the  same  stud>.  the  average  incai:eerated  youth 
was  found  to  be  academically  behind  age  peers  hy  two  to  four  years,  and  that 
^  to  90  percent  have  not  completed  high  ^hool  requirements.  The  Law  Kn- 
furreinent  Assistance  Administration  (LEA^\)  reiwrts  that  34  percent  of  the 
juvenile  corrections  i)opuIation  is  functionally  illiterate.  And.  in  contrast,  re- 
searchers  In  Colorado  report  tliat  while  giftet.  youth  may  not  he  more  likely 
t »  commit  delinquent  acts,  they  may.  however,  be  represented  at  least  in  the 
.;ame  proportion  as  in  the  general  population,  and  those  who  do  become  adjudi- 
cated evidence  senous  academic  underachievenient. 

Thut;.  as  you  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  facing  a  serious  problem.  Namely, 
if  academic  failure  may  be  associated  with  delinquent  beha\ior,  schools  and  cor- 
rivtiimal  agencies  must  attempt  to  remediate  the  prevailing  serious  educa- 
tional problems  of  troubled  youth. 

STATUS  OF  CURRENT  SPECIAL  EDUCATION'  PROGRAMS  FOR  TROUBLED  YOUTH 

Kaced  with  this  dilemma.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  has  begun 
to  look  at  current  special  education  services  for  troubled  youth.  Our  prelimi- 
nary conclusions  are  twofold : 

The  information  on  special  education  programs  and  services  for  troubled 
youth  is  surprisingly  limited  ;  and 

The  available  information  depicts  a  bleak  picture  of  the  current  quality 
of  programs. 

The  reasons  for  these  facts  are  nmny.  Education  has  not  historically  been 
a  priority  for  corrections.  Budget  allocations  for  programs  pro\ide  clear  evidence 
t.»  this  fact.  State  education  allocations  for  correctional  programs  are  as  low  as 
5  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Secondly,  education  and  correctional  agencies  have 
traditionally  viewed  their  missions  as  quite  different  and  separate,  thus  creating 
few  opportunities  or  reasons  for  sharing  expertise  and  resources.  Right  to  treat- 
ment litigation  efforts  on  behalf  of  handicapped  inc^jrcerated  youth  and  research 
projeits  have  consistently  rei>orted  the  following  sr>ecial  education  program 
inadequacies : 

A  serious  lack  of  trained  special  education  and  related  services  i)ersonni5l. 

Inappropriate  or  insufficient  educational  evaluation  and  identification  pro- 
cedures for  determining  special  education  needs. 

Failure  to  meet  even  the  minimum  federally  mandated  special  education 
requirements. 

Failure 4o  plan  cooperatively  with  education  agencies  for  the  transmission  of 
relevant  educational  information  both  when  the  student  leaves  the  public  school 
a rena  and  upon  retu rn . 

Both  edu  itional  and  corrections  agencies  are  becoming  aoutely  aware  of  the 
deficits  in  providing  services  to  handicappe<l  troubled  youth.  Dr.  Ira  Schwartz, 
Director  of  the  federal  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  a.id  Delinquency  Prevention, 
recently  stated  that  in  meetings  with  st4ite  eorrecMons  and  human  resources 
administrators,  both  grouvs  identified  services  to  the  handicapped  offender  as 
areas  of  high  priority.  Education  officials,  likewise,  in  part  to  meet  federal  educa- 
tiOFPl  mandates,  are  beginning  to  bridge  the  gap  between  their  agencies  and 
corrections  by  initiating  liaison  efforts  and  offering  technical  assistance  and 
training  activities. 


rEDERilL  SPECIAL  EpUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  TOR  CORBECTIOXS 

Tbe  Education  For  All  Handlcappe<l  Children  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  04^142). 
amending  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  mandates  a  free,  ap- 
propriate public  education  fur  all  handicapped  children,  regardless  of  what 
agency  is  serving  them.  Thus,  correctional  facilities  are  mandated  to  provide  ap- 
pruiirirtte  si»eclal  education  i<er\ices,  and  in  fact,  corrections  agencies  are  speci 
flcally  mentioneil  in  the  implementing  regulations  for  Public  Law  04-142: 
.  Public  avencxes  icithin  the  State.  The  annual  program  plan  is  submitted  by  the 
State  educational  agency  on  behalf  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
Msions  of  this  part  apply  to  all  jwlitical  subdivisions  of  the  State  that  are 
involved  in  the  education  of  h^dicapi>ed  children.  These  would  include  (1) 
The  State  educational  agency,  (2)  local  educational  agencies  and  intermediate 
e<lucational  units.  (3)  other  State  agencies  and  schools  (such  as  Department.s 
of  Mental  Health  and  Welfare  and  State  schools  for  the  deaf  or  blind),  and  (4) 
States  correctional  facilities.  (45  CFR  §121a.2(b),  August  23,  1977). 

The  current  status  of  special  education  programming  in  correctional  facilities 
as  discussed  above,  presents  serious  compliance  Implications.  In  brief,  these 
Issues  Include : 

State  education  agencies  are  responsible  for  assuring  that  all  handlcapi>ed 
stuilents  receive  appropriate  education,  thus  requiring  new  levels  of  Interagency 
cooi>eratlon  and  agreement  between  education  and  correctional  agencies. 

Development  and  Implemeniatlon  of  Individualized  education  programs 
UKP  8>  retiuires  that  all  educational  and  relateil  services  needetl  by  handicapped 
youth  be  delivered.  Included  will  be  many  services  not  previously  provided  In 
correctional  settings. 

Services  for  handicapped  students  are  to  be  provided  In  the  least  restrictive 
environment  (LRK).  but  by  their  very  nature  correctional  facilities  are  re- 
strictive and  typically  have  offered  few  alternatives. 

Procedural  safeguards,  guaranteed  under  Public  Law  94-142.  provide  the 
adjudicated  hai»die«pi>ed  jouth  with  a  process  for  challenging  the  correctional 
faellity  If  It  falLs  to  provide  an  appropriate  education.  At  the  very  least.  Issues 
related  tu  the  appointment  of  educational  surrogate  parents  and  Impartial 
hearings  are  new  policy  areas  for  correctional  Institutions. 

The  law  re<iulres  that  any  placement  or  change  in  educational  placement 
should  be  based  on  the  student's  written  Individualized  Education  Program 
(IBP).  Educational  decisions  made  at  the  correctional  facility  and  at  the  school 
the  student  attends  upon  release  should  be  based  on  wlmt  Is  recommended  in 
the  IBI*.  This  will  require  considerable  cooperation  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  correctional  facility. 

Public  Law  lM-142  specifies  that  handlcapi)ed  students  receive  services  from 
qualified  personnel.  This  requirement  has  Implications  for  personnel  develoj> 
ment  programs  In  the  field  of  youth  corrections  work. 

Efforts  to  bring  correctional  educational  programs  ln*o  compliance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  {H-142  are  underway.  States  are  Initiating  cooperative  agreements 
between  correctional,  educational,  and  other  state  agencies  in  order  to  provide 
quality  special  ediuation  and  related  services  to  handicapped  youth  in  cor- 
rectional facilities.  However,  there  is  a  great  need  for  guidance  In  order  to 
remediate  the  current  program  inadequacies. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  light  of  the  e\idence  that  a  large  percentage  (»f  the  delinquent  iwpulation 
IMisses.seh  ethicationally  handicapping  conditions.  The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  strongly  recommends  provisions  which  directly  speak  to  thes'^  si>ecial 
needs,  including : 

The  inclusion  of  si)ecial  education  in  the  definitions  of  "community  based" 
program  (Sec.  103(1)).  and  "treatment".  (Sec.  103(13)) 

The  recognition  of  the  benefit  of  having  individuals  to  serve  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  and  in  state  r^an  development  who  have  knowledge  about 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  students,  (Sec.  207(c))  (Sec.  223(a)(3)(B)) 

The  Inclusion  of  special  education  projects  as  eligible  for  funding  for  the 
development  of  advanced  techniques  In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  de- 
}lnquency.  (Sec.  223(a)  (10)  (A) ) 

The  expansion  of  scope  to  include  all  federally  recognized  handicapping  con- 
diUons,  I.e..  change  Sec.  224(a)  (11)  to  read      .  .  relating  to  juvenile  delln- 
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Quency  and  handicapping  conditions  .  .       and  Sec.  22S(a)(16)  to  read 
.  .  minority'  youth  and  handicapped  youtli  .  . 

The  amendment  to  include  training;  on  all  (as  opi)ose<l  to  (inly  learning  dis- 
abilities) handicapping  conditions  and  appropriate  services  for  on  tiie-juh  train* 
ing  programs  for  law  enforcement  and  juvenile  justice  personnel  (Sec.  223 
(a)(10j),  as  well  as  local  runaway  and  homeless  youth  center  personnel  (Sec. 
311). 

Amending  Sec.  2(XJ(a)  (1)  to  reflect  recent  reorganization,  i.e..  Secretary  of  the 
Pei)artiiieut  of  Education  and  Sec  real  r>  of  the  Deiwirtnient  of  Education  and 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Healtli  and  Human  Ser\ic^. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  tiie  Office  of  Si)ecial  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services,  Department  of  Education,  ub  a  member  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Council.  (Sec.  206(a)  (1)) 

The  Council  further  recommends  : 

To  deflne  'handicepped"  in  acecdance  with  P.L.  94-142  (EHA,  Part  B)  for 
provisions  cone«rnlng  the  education  of  handicapped  students: 

mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deat,  orthoi)e<lically  impaired,  other 
health  iniixaired.  si)eech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  or  children  with  sixjciflc  learning  disabilities  who,  by  reason 
thereof,  retjuiro  special  education  and  relatetl  services.  (Sec.  4) 
By  adopting  the  EHA  definition.  Congress  will  facilitate  con.siitent  reiwrting 
requirements  between  OJJDl*  and  the  Department  of  iMucution,  which  re<iuires 
an  annual  i-ount  from  all  agencie^,  Lnsed  on  this  definition.  The  assessment  and 
ldentiflei>tiou  procwlures  are  .subjwt  i,^  tlie  evaluation  safeguards  as  doflned  in 
P.L.  J)4-142  (Sec.  012(5)). 

Second,  for  issues  or  services  not  related  U>  education,  a  deflnition  of  handi- 
capiKKl  should  he  in  accordance  with  Swtion  504  of  the  Kehabilitation  Act  of 
197:J  which  go\erns  all  progranus  and  activities  receiving  or  benefltting  from  fed- 
eral flnanclal  assistance.  In  §  bJ.3(.Jj  of  the  governing  regulations,  the  §504  defl- 
nition of  handicapped  is : 

"Handicapi)ed  persons"*  means  any  person  who  (i)  has  a  physical  or  men- 
tal impairment  which  subsUntially  limits  one  or  more  major  life  activities, 
(ii)  has  a  record  of  such  an  impairment,  or  (iii>  is  regarded  as  having  such 
an  impairment 

Again,  conforming  tlie  deflnition  of  handlcappetl  to  current  fe<leral  deflnition 
with  which  correctional  agencies  must  compb.  fuciliticfe  simplifled  recordkeeping 
and  procedural  consideration. 

Mr  Chairman,  wo  offer  our  deepest  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  concerns  regarding  the  s;K.Hial  education  neul.^  of  trouble  youth.  To  this  end. 
The  Council  for  Exceptional  CJilldren  ofTer.s  all  its  informational  resources  to  the 
Subcommittee  to  better  provide  for  America's  handicapi^ed  troubled  youth. 


Washm/jton,  D,C,  '  * 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  The  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  your  committee  for  consideration  is  very  important  to  social 
welfare  planning  This  is  the  only  federal  legislation  that  directly  addresses  the 
adolescent  community  of  our  society  and  their  families.  Public  programs  such  as 
state  soclpl  services,  public  welfare,  and  child  protective  agencies  are  creatlv 
influenced  by  it.  »  t»  ^ 

Wo  believe  that  during  the  past  six  years  the  Act  has  had  great  influence  on 
«^ocial  planning,  a  range  of  proper  services  for  children  resulting  in  the  detei- 
nient  of  entry  into  the  juvenile  justice  system;  the  ability  of  communities  to 
offer  many  alternative  outside  the  juvenile  justice  framework;  the  expansion 
of  expertise  aud  resources  of  the  eommu  .  to  deal  witli  the  juvenile  delin- 
fluency  problem  in  their  area;  and  federal  leadership  have  been  target  areas  of 
largely  successful  efforts,  intense  continued  work  needs  to  be  maintained  in 
these  areas  for  a  sustained  effect  on  the  social  welfare  of  the  nation 

The  naUonal  priority  which  this  Act  reflects  in  the  late  1970's  ought  to  be 
demonstrated  in  the  1980*s  and  its  implementing  agent,  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
JusUce  Delinquency  Prevention,  needs  the  same  opportunity.  In  order  for  the 
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Oflke  to  operate  with  its  own  sense  of  i>un>oee  and  urgency,  n  separation  from 
LEAA  should  be  made  with  equal  status  under  OJARS  glvens.  More  vislhllltr-, 
autonomy,  and  Indei>endonce  for  the  Oflice  would  promote  more  emphasis  on  the 
program  than  Is  preijeutly  given.  The  trend  for  the  1980's  sh<)ul(l  he  set  by  pro- 
viding for  the  Offloe  tu  be  completely  resptnislble  and  accountable  or  Jits  efforts 

NASW  heart  11 V  supixjrts  your  reauthorization  proposal  of  ffve  years  with 
$200  million  fur  fiscal  jear        lOfsi  aad  ^225  million  for  llscal  year  1JKS5 
This  would  ensure  the  cont'.nuatlon  of  a  vital  program  and  reaffirm  Congress' 
original  coniniitment  to  juvenile  justice.  It  would  also  afford  OJJDP  the  chance 
to  demonstrate  its  acconiplisliment«  and  accountability. 

iJeinstitutiunnlizatiua  ot  status  uffeiulers  from  adult  jails  and  secure  facilities 
is  \ery  injportaut  fur  the  adolescent,  ftsi>ecially  the  minority  adolescent.  There  is 
a  di.spruiKirtionately  high  i>erceutage  of  minority  youth  'vho  enter  and  move 
further  into  the  system  tban  other  youth  who  commit  similar  offenses.  The 
negative  concepts  a.ssotiated  with  youth  Incarceration  as  well  as  the  physical 
ami  psjthulugical  abuses  Incurred  nee<l  to  be  curtailed.  Therefore  a  time  limita- 
tion of  fi\e  years  fur  states  to  comply  100  j>ercent  in  this  area  should  be  adopte<l 
with  an  extensiun  uf  twu  additional  years  for  states  that  have  achieved  a  75 
l)ercent  or  better  level  uf  deinstitutionalization  Of  their  facilUies. 

In  addition  to  this,  mure  attention  should  be  paid  to  community  based  treat- 
ment ami  iebi,  emphasis  i,hould  be  placetl  on  the  \ioleut  crime  segment  which 
I  he  pre.seiit  senate  legislation  addresses.  The  adolescents  who  commit  serious 
and  \iv\rui  (Times  are  a  small  number  of  the  total  adjudicated  population. 

The  Ideal  is  still  for  adequate  services  a\ailable  in  all  communities,  including 
rural  umien>ei.*Kl  areas.  For  families  in  trouble,  there  should  be  individual  and 
fttmil>  counseling  available,  establishment  of  famih  courts,  psychiatric  services 
and  placement  of  children  outside  their  homes  when  required.^ 

NASW  and  its  t>7,U00  memher.s  of  the  social  w^ork  connnunlty  welcome  tiiC 
opiH>rtunit>  to  support  this  legi.slatlon  and  advance  what  we  hope  will  be  a  re- 
newe<i  role  for  federal  leadership  In  aiding  troubled  youth. 
Sincerely, 

CiiAUNCEY  A.  Alexander, 

Executive  Director. 


Thk  Nahon.vi.  Center  Kor  Juvenile  Justice. 

Ptttsburgh,  Pa.,  March  27,  lOSO. 

Ms.  M.VRY  K.  Jolly, 

6.6  isf^natt  'JuiUc^ary  (  ummtttt  t.ConJititution  ASubcommittcc,  Oirhsoi  Semite 

Office  HuxUUno,  \Va)shinvton,  D,r. 
Dk.vr  Ms.  Jum.^    Please  find  encl.»sed  100  tiiplch  of  ^'Special  Report:  A  Sum- 
a»ar>  of  KeiKirted  Data  Cuiicerning  \oung  Peo|ile  and  the  Juvtnile  Justice  Sys- 
ten»,  Wo-VJIT*  for  your  information. 
Sincerely, 

Danibi.  D.  Smith. 

Enclosures.  Associate  Director. 

X  t>i  MMAin  Oh  Hepoiitku  Data  CoNCKR.MNii  YocNo  PLorLh  and  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Syste.m,  1075-1077 

rrepun  d  for  tiiC  OfiKe  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

ili)  Inimel  I*  smith,  Asbocinte  Director.  Natioiml  Center  for  Juvviillc  Jui^tlce) 

INTRODUCTION  ^ 

Thib  report  ha.s  twt;  general  purposes.  First,  It  is  intended  to  present  re'>:rted 
dat<t  inniianzing  current  infunnatiou  on  tlie  following,  the  characteristics  of 
\ouii  i^rocessed  by  the  nations  courts,  tran.sactiunal  statistics  regarding  the 
opera. i Oil  of  tiie  a>steni,  and  .significant  trentls  fur  the  jears  1075  through  1077. 
."^eeona.  th-s  paiic-r  makes  recuniuitiiidations  concerning  the  future  generation, 
prooe.s.Hinir,  and  use  of  relevant  Infornmtion. 

The  data  used  for  thi.s  analysis  cauie  from  four  sources.  Tlie  first  source  was 
Juventle  Court  iStatistics,  1974,  written  b>  Jacqueline  Corbett  and  Thorn.  3 
Veieb,  prodac-ed  by  the  National  Center  for  Ju\enile  Justice,  and  puldlslied  by 
the  National  Institiite  for  Juvenile  Juj>ti(e  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (Ofiice  «>f 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention),  This  document  consists  of  a 
^    summary  report  presenting  estimates  of  thejiation'.s  processing  of  juvenile  cases 
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through  courts  with  Juvenile  juriMlietion.  Tl.e  second  source  consisted  of  pub- 
li8lie<l  and  tobe-pnbli.shed  estimates  of  delinquency  i^Hcs  and  trnnsnctional 
statistics  regarding  the  Courts*  processing  of  youth,  a.  .luded  in  this  second 
source  was  Delinquency,  1913,  Inxttd  Utatts  Eittimatcs  of  Canes  Processed  by 
Courts  icith  Juvvtiilt  Jun^tdiction,  by  I>:ittiel  D.  Smith,  Terreuce  Fiunegau, 
Howard  Snyder,  and  Jacqneline  Corbett.  a  reinirt  inihlished  b>  the  National 
Center  for  Juvenile  Justice  in  August*  1971).  In  addition,  two  other  documents 
\\ere  utlllze<l .  DcUnqnawy,  W70  and  tlie  i»reliininarj'  dnvft  of  Dciinfjui  ney, 
1077,  sclieduied  to  be  iiublished  in  April,  IDSO.  The  third  major  source  of  in- 
formation for  this  paper  coiisisted  of  a  special  anabsis  of  actual  records  that 
were  used  as  a  basib  for  generating  national  estimates.  Finaliy,  the  fourth 
soulnce  uf  information  was  the  FBI's  L  mfurm  Crime  lUyort  for  the  years  1J>75 
through  1077. 

Ti.e  courts*  sUitistital  information  presented  in  th\^  report  represents  cases 
prlH.'e^^ed  by  eourtb  with  juNCnile  juribdiction.  In  this  context,  a  case*'  is  defined 
as  a  youth  referred  to  the  court  on  a  liew  referral.  Tlius,  the  term  "case"  does  not 
uecebsarib  refer  to  out  jouth,  nor  diA.'S  it  represen^t  events  or  incidents  of  unlaw- 
ful behavior. 

Itates  are  developed  by  relating  jouth  characteristics  and,  or  system  transac- 
tiuiis  to  an  external  iiifwriaation  lm^e.  In  deve'oping  ratcb,  the  National  Center  for 
Juvenile  Justice  uses  >onth  populatioii  at  ribk, '  the  liuuiber  fjt  .vonng  i)eople 
from  ag<'  lu  tt>  the  upi>jer  age  of  the  courts'  jurisdiction.  Kates  will  prove  inval- 
uable iii  i.ojlating  real  changed  ur  net  changes  in  trends  by  holding  population 
constant. 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Thl»  bCcUuti  Mimmarizeb  informal'  n  regarding  Ciiltetl  States  youth  and  the 
juvmilc  ju>tice  .system.  It  divideu  into  two  priniary  bc*ctions.  information 
from  court  fttati.NticM  and  it»forniatiun  froiii  law  euforcenint  agencies  as  rei)orted 
in  ihcFIirit  Uniform  Crime  Report. 

Court  Statistical  Infonnation 

bhice  JOuT  there  ha^1>c^n  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rates  of  young  iK'Ople  bciug 
procesjfeil  b>  jiiveiiile  c*ouris.  In  the  live  >eari>  prior  to  1975,  rates  for  delin<|uenc> 
cases  di;3i)0sed  of  by  juvenile  courts  increased  by  15.2  percent.  ^. 

From  1975  to  1977,  rates  for  delmtiuency  cases  dibiwbed  of  by  juvenile  courts 
increabed  b>  U.J  iM,'rcent.  iBecaiiae  of  inctliudoiogiial  differenccb  in  the  way  Cbti- 
luateb  were  dov  eioi>ed  i>rior  to  1975,  cuuiparisontf  ratis  for  purposes  otlier  than 
trending  are  not  advised.) 

Betwet^ji  1975  and  1977,  tiie  number  of  actual  casej>  procesbcd  by  the  courtb  de- 
oreabwl  b>  3.0  i/ercint  from  1,40'3.100  in  1975  to  1,355.500  in  1977.  During  this 
bame  i>eriml,  youth  iKipuiatiun  at  risk  deireabed  by  3.8  iwrcent.  The  difference 
l*etwc»ea  tltes^e  two  major  numlierb  e.\ plains  bliglit  rate  Increase  of  0.2  i>ercent 
from  1975  to  1077. 

Detention  w  as  Ubcd  an  average  of  21  percent  of  the  time  for  all  oases  processed 
by  the  courts  from  1975  to  1977. 

Tliere  was  a  rate  decrease  of  6.8  percent  in  the  u.m;  uf  detention  from  1975  to 
1970. 

There  was  a  rate  decreabc  of  7.b  percent  in  tlie  use  of  detention  from  1970  to 
1977. 

There  was  an  overall  rate  decreabe  of  14.0S  percent  in  the  use  of  detention  from 
1075  to  1977. 

From  1975  to  1977,  the  following  rate  changes  were  found  for  rea.sons  for 
referral : 

Percent 


('rinK»s  Against  People         — 7.  C 

Crimes  Against  Property    -fl2.  3 

DruK  and  Alcoiiol  Offenses    —16.9 

Status  Offenses  -   —18.2 

Other  OfTeases  -  —   +15-8 


HeferraLs  front  law  enforcement  agencicb  r '.[present  82  percent  of  the  total  re- 
ferrals to  Juvenile  courts.  Thero  were  no  nuaningful  changes  in  the  trends  re- 
garding source  of  referral. 

From  1975  to  1977,  there  was  a  decrease  of  31.4  percent  in  the  rate  of  cases  in- 
volving youths  having  one  or  more  prior  referrals  for  the  current  year. 

During  this  »ame  period,  there  was  an  Jncrease  of  IS^percent  Ju JJie rate  of 
f«^e»  Involving  youths  who  had  had  one  or  more  prior  referrals  in  previous  years 
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Raies  reflecting  the  use  of  probation  show  a  drop  of  aiO  percent  for  1975  to 
1977.  During  the  same  period,  no  meaningful  difference  was  observed  for  the  use 
of  delinquent  institutions. 

The  ratio  of  cases  involving  males  and  females  remained  constant  for  the 
years  1975  through  1977 :  the  mdle-female  ratio  was  76  percent  to  24  percent 

Court  statistics  show  that  as  young  people  increase  in  age,  the  likelihood  of 
their  Involvemept  in  the  court  liwreases  markedly.  For  example,  a  ^t^ou  17 
years  of  age  Is  almost  four  times  more  likely  to  be  processed  by  the  courts  than 
a  person  13  yeari  of  age,  1  ^  ^  ^ 

The  total  nudber  of  status-offense  cases  has  dropped  each  yea?  since  1975.  tor 
instance,  in  1975  there  were  an  estimated  355,600  stiitus-offense  cases  listed  under 
"reason  for  referral."  In  1976,  that  number  dropped  to  320,500,  a  decrease  of  0.0 
liercent.  Again,  it  dropi)ed  In  1977  to  280,000  for  a  iotal  decrease  of  21.3  percent 
As  a  function  of  rates,  a  decrease  of  18.2  percent  was  observed. 

Females  are  more  likely  to  be  referred  to  courtslas  status  offenders  than  are 
males.  (A  total  of  46  percent  of  all  offenses  Involving  females  were  for  status 
offenses.  whUe  ia3  percent  of  all  offenses  involving  males  were  for  status 

offenses,)  ^  , 

The  most  sigtiiflcant  reason  for  a  decrease  in  detention  was  the  decrease  in 
status-offender  detention.  For  l^'^S,  a  total  of  116,000  detentions  Involved  status 
offenders.  In  1976,  this  number  of  103,000;  in  1977,  the  figure  was  59,000.  Thus, 
detention  of  status-offender  cases  decreased  by  49.4  percent  from  1975  to  1977. 
The  rate  of  status-offender  detention  from  3.79  to  1.99  cases  per  1.000  youths  for 
a  decrease  of  47,5 1)ercent 

A  total  of  57  percent  of  all  cases  processed  in  1977 ^Involved  Individuals  with 
no  prior  referrals  to  juvenile  courts;  conversely,  43  percent  of  the  cases  involved 
young-people  who  had  had  one  or  more  prior  referrals. 

An  examination  of  race  reveals  that  72  percent  of  all  cases  Involved  whites, 
20  percent  involved  blacks,  and  8  i)ei-cent  involved  members  of  other  racial 
minorities  (Hispaulcs,  Mexican  Americans,  American  Irdians,  and  so  forth). 
Accurate  1?opulation  figures  for  youUis  according  to  racial  classifications  are  not 
available  from  the  U,S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  because  of  the  vague  nature  of  its 
dichotomous  white-black  racial  categorization.  For  this  reason,  rates  involving 
races  cannot  be  developed.  This  situation  is  unfortunate  because  if  rates  were 
available,  tho.overall  picture  would  be  considerably  clearer  with  regard  to  the 
variable  of  race.  However,  in  the  absence  of  rates,  percentages  must  be  employed. 

Members  of  racial  minorities  (including  all  non-white  groups)  who  are  pro- 
cessed by  the  courts  have  differe^t  demographic  characteristics  than  do  their 
white  count en^arf^^or  example,  age,  sex,  reason  for  referral,  and  number  of 
prior  referrals. 

Members  of  racial  minorities  are  processed  by  the  courts  differently  than  their 
white  counterparts.  ... 

Holding  constant  thp  reason  for  referral,  members  of  racial  minority  groups 
still  are  processed  differently  than  white  youths, 

Members  of  racial  minorities  ages  10  through  14  are  more  likely  to  be  processed 
than  their  white  counterparts  within  the  same  age  range.  (A  total  of  86.2  percent 
of  all  cases  involving  minorities  were  referred  by  law  enforcement  agencies, 
while  the  comparable  flgur*-  for  whlteii  was  82.0  percent. )  ,    ,  / 

Minorities  are  much  more  likely  than  whites  to  have  had  prior  referrals,  (A 
total  of  55.1  percent  of  all  cases  Involving  minorities  were  comprised  by  indiWd- 
uals  with  one  or  more  prior  referrals;  for  whites,  the  figure  was  40.5  percenU 

Minorities  are  much  more  likely  than  whites  to  have  had  prior  referrals  duting 
the  current  year  (While  53,2  i)ercent  of  all  cases  involving  minorities  fell  into 
this  category,  the  figure  for  whites  was  only  24.1  percent.)  / 

Minoriti^  are  more  lUcely  Uian  whites  to  be  detained;  however,  witliin  the 
detained  category  whites  are  more  likely  to  l>e  detained  In  jails  and  police  sta- 
tions (A  total  of  26.0  percent  of  all  cases  involving  minorities  resulted  In  deten- 
fioS;'  and  for  whites,  the  figure  was  22.6  per<  .nt  Use  of  jail  or  pofice  staUou 
detention  was  3.2  percent  for  whites  and  2.2  percent  for  mlnoritlM^O 

Mlnoritirs^^^^^^  than  whites  to  be  charged  w  th /Srlmes  against 

people  (A  total  of  16.3  i>ercentof  all  cases  Involving  mlnoritles^^-ere  for  crimes 
Sst  AiSms.  For  whites.  6.4  percent  of  the  cases  Involml  crim^^gainst^ 

^^Sidlties  ar^jnore4ikely-than-^-hltes-to-be-pro^8S^^^^  (Mi- 
-SoS  c^l  wVre  handled  with  a  peUUon  48.9  permit  of  the  time,  and  white 
cases  were  handled  with  petition  42.5  percent  of  the  time. ) 
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Minorit\es  are  ino/e  likely  tlmu  whites  to  receive  n  disposition  of  **ca^e  dis« 
mls8eil.**  (While  5S.o  percent  of  minority  cases  were  dismissed,  59.1  percent  of 
white  case^  were  >nsnilssed, ; 

Minorities  ar^  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  institutionalized.  (Altliough  6.2 
I)ereent  of  ail  minority  case.^  resulted  In  Institutionalization,  only  4.0  percent  of 
all  white  casjwthad  this  result.) 

.Cases  Inv«\vInK  whites  are  likely  tt>  l>e  pn>cesscd  more  quickly  than  cases  In- 
volving membprs'of  racial  minorities.  (Although  59.0  percent  of  cases  Involving 
whites  hatic^  within  one  month,  only  49.2  i)ercent  of  cases  involving  ml- 
norItie«yArehahiWi  within  one  month.)  ,  , 

Holding  oonstiint  the  reason  for  referral,  a  member  of  a  racial  minority  Is  still 
more/likely  to  i\e  detained  than  a  white : 

(In  p«fcentl 

Whito  Minority 

Crimt$ii»lnJtptf$on$  A  

Cfim«nam$tpfop«rty -..,\.                                                                  \\l  ;H 

DfUfafldilcoho)ott«n$«...A  ^                                          20,4  25^5 

SUtwoflervsei                                                                                    ,^3.8  ^.f 

For  crimes  agalnjjt  i>ersons,  minority  groups  are  more  likely  than  whites  to 
be  institutionalized:  \ 

\  (In  pefcdnti 

Disposition  i 


Minority 


Cfim«af2.nst  persons  i   |.J  JO.O  15.9  25.2 

Cfimesaiainst  property  i   *S-J  ^-J 

Orui  and  alcohol  offenses   -X'i  iH  Ml  l\ 

SUUis  Offenses  1   25.3  15.7  14.4  9.1 


*  in  this  table  P  represtnts  a  dispo^itwn  of  pr&bation  and  "I"  refeis  to  institutionalization  This  table  «houW,  b« 
reid  as  loilows.  For  crimes  aiainst  persofis,  5.7  percent  of  ail  cases  involving  whites  resuHed  m  prob-ition.  while  lb.9 
percent  of  all  cases  in  vol  vine  minortty{pe{r|t>ers  resulted  m  probation. 

The  frequency  of  the  use«^of  jails  and  politt;  stations  as  means  of  detention 
decreased  from  feO.516  in  1970  to  46.87C  in  J977,  for  a  41.8  iwrcent  decrease  I"  Or 
the  same  jears,  the  rate  decr<3^se  in  the  use  of  jails  and  police  stations  was  from 
2.61  to  1.59,  for  a  decrease  of  30.1  i>ercent. 

The  use  of  detention  homes  Vis  a  means  of  detention  increased  from  132,o71  in 
1915  to  l(K.tn:U  in  1977,  representing  a  24.5  percent  «.hange.  The  rate  of  detention 
in  detention  homes  increatsed  by  34.1  percont ;  for  1975  tlie  rate  was  4  31,  and  for 
1977  it  was  5.28. 

*  FB!  Law  Enforcement  Infortnction  *  i 

The  i  nifonn  Crime  Report  is  the  most  widely  known  and  accepted  index  of 
crime  in  tlie  United  States.        >  , .         i  .    .  «Ji 

Figures  pre.sfnte<l  by  the  FBli  in  this  report  are  reasonably  consistent  with 
court  data  and  represent  the  courts*  perspective  when  consideration  is  given  to 
the  fact  tliat  approximatelv  53  percent  of  all  police  arrests^,  result  In  xeferral  to  ti 
juvenile  court.  The  vast  majority  of  the  remaiiijiii:  arrests  (38  percent)  are 
liand'eU  within  police  departments,  while  the  remaining  nnmber  arc  referred  to 
criminal  courts  (^4_percent),  welfare  agencies  (3  percent).,  and  other  police 
aijencie8-(al)oat'2^percent).  \  , 

The  ICR  iigures  most  frequently  available  to  the  media,  politicians,  and 
citizens  do  npt  reflect  an  a«.c'urate  picture  of  the  true  nature  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  nation's  courts.  The.se  figures  represent  total  arrests  of  youths 
l)€low  the  ade  of  18  and  to  take  into  account  subsequent  law  enforcement  dis- 
ptisillon  of  ?he  cases.  The  pictorial  diagram  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
approximate  flow  of  cases  from  poli?e  arrest  to  final  dispositions  of  delinquent 
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R£COM  M  EN  D  ATIONB 

Accurate,  detailed  information  is  essential  for  understandfiiR  problems  and 
Reeking  solutions  to  these  problems.  Fortunately,  the  fl*ld  of  juvenile  justice  has 
a  gr^t  cpiwrtunity  to  make  major  advancement  in  thV  collection  and  process- 
ing of  Inforaiation  because  the  necessary  technology  jis  available,  and  feasi- 
bility has  been  establishe<l.  N^.v  what  is  re<iuire<l  is  a  yomtnitnient  on  behalf  of 
the  federal  government  to  ma^e  accurate*,  relial)le  h>format!on  available  in  a 
timely  manner.  / 

With  this  Idea  In  mind,  the  followinjt  recomm^»<Iatlon8  are  offered : 

1.  The  OJJDP  should  make  a  commltment-to  the  collection  and  reporting  of  a 
minimum,  uniform  level  of  statistical  Information. 

2  The  collection  and'  reporting  of  Information  should  be  made  mandatory  for 
all  states. 

3.  States  should  be  allotted  a  specified  period  of  time  (perbaps  five  years)  to 
achieve  compliance. 

4.  The  OJJDP  should  provide  ample  funding  and  techclcal  assistance  to  ac- 
complish this  objcctire. 

5. «  Through  Its  National  Institute,  the  OJJDP  should  explore  all  potential 
avenues  for  the  use  of  Information,  Including  the  following:- 

Locating,  developing,  asd  transferring  technology — for  example,  planning, 
allucatlun  of  resources,  de^^elopment  of  decision  models,  court  calendaring  and 
diicketlng,  nuHlellng  and  simulation,  development  of  forecasting  models,  and  coiV 
ducting  operational  research. 

Using  information  for  evaluation  In  special  areas  of  emphasis. 

The  Impact  of  utilizing  this  course  of  action  will  result  In  a  long-range  com- 
mltiuent  to  system  charrge  and  improvement  Importantly,  It  will  make  possible 
more  acx-uraie  planning  and  better  management  of  resources.  In  addition.  Ijwill 
satisfy  evaluation  requirements  and  will  eliminate  some  forms  of  researcJt^in 
favor  V*  new  avenues  with  more  predictable  Impact, 


National  Collabobatiok  "Fob  Xoxrrn, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  JL 1980, 
Hon.  BENJAMm  R.  CiviLEm, ' 
Attomev  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
l\8.  Department  of  Justice^ 
WaihinQion,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  GErERAt.:  Recently,  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Uie 
I^iw  Enforcement  A»>slstance  Administration  fiscal  year  1981  budget  request  may 
be  cut  as  much  as  $135  million  or  more.  In  light  of  this  possible  bud;et  cut  the 
National  Collaboratiun  for,  Youth  i>  cui»Lurned  al/out  those  monies  dln  ctly  related 
to  the  '  maintenance  of  effort"  pro\  l^lon  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellnqnency  , 
Prevention  Act  '  ■ 

In  Part  F— Administration  Provisions— Section  520(1))  of  the  Juvt^nlle  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  .\ct  It  states  that  "the  Administration  shall  maintain 
from  the  appropriation  for  thel^w  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  each 
fiscal  year,  at  least  10.15  iHjrcent  of  the  total  appropriations  for  the  Administra- 
tion, for  juv.enlle  dellnqueitty  programs."  This  percent  for  fiscal  year  IOgO  repre- 
sents approximately  80  million  dollars. 

The  "maintenance  of  effort"  funds  have  been  used  by  the  state?  largely 
to  meet  the  delnstltuth.nallzatlon  of  Etatiis  offender  and  adult/youth  offender 
separation  requirements  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  The  hope  of  many,  glve^i  the 
progress  fimong  the  states  in  these  regnrd.s,  is  that  maintenance  of  effort  funds 
starting  with  fiscal  year  19?1  can  be  earmarked  for  program?  for  juveniles  com- 
mitting serious?  offenses.    -  ,  ...  S  . 

In  any  event,  a  sub.stantlal  reduction  or  elimination  of  maintenance  of  effort 
funds  would  represent  a  lethal  blow  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  th^ 
.Juvenile  Justice  Act  and  the  Implementation  progre.ss  that  has  been  made.  If 
Federal  funding  to  thi?  states  fur  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  Is 
reducwi  to  just  the  formula  grant  allocations  from  the  Oflice  of  Juvenile  Justice  & 
D^lnquency  Prevention,  It  Is  doubtful  that  very  many  states  will  continue  to 
participate  under  the  Ju\eulle  Justice  Act  Such  an  outcome  would  be  tragic 
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We  urge  you  and  the  Administration  to  be  sensitive  to  these  considerations  as 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  request  is  reexamined. 
Sincerely,  ' 

Walter  Smabt, 
Chair,  Executive  DirecU/r, 
United  Neiffhhorhood  Centers  of  Ameri  ;a,  Inc. 


PftCPABED  Statement  ok  the  National  Assocution  of  Counties 

The  National  Association  of  Counties*  is  opposed  !o  eliminating  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  and  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Preveutiou  through  the  budgetary  process.  NACO  supports  the  goal  of 
reducing  expenditures,  but  we  believe  this  goal  can  be  achieved  through  selective 
cuts  ami  outlay  i^uctious  which  would  permit  the  programs  to  survive.  If  you 
adopt  NACO's  recommendations,  outlined  later  in  this  statement,  many  of  the 
goals  set  Vy  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  that  reauthoiized  the  LEAA 
ptogram  for  fonr  years  last  December  could  be  achieved.  / 

Of  all  the  progra-^is  scheduletTTof  budget  reductions  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. LEAA  is  the  only  agency  in  the  Fe<leral  Goverumeut  to  be  virtually  elimi- 
nated- Moreover,  the  Congress  and  the  administration  just  complete<l  a  two-year 
reauthorization  process  for.I*EA.V.  During  that  time,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee did  a  thorough  evaluation  of  LEAA  and  found  that  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice assistance  meets  Important  needs  of  State  and  local  governments.  It  made 
changes  in  LEAA  to  address  criticisms  of  the  program  and  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  program  should  be  reauthorized.  Based  on  the  committee's  analysis  the 
Senate,  in  Its  wlsdou),  voted  by  a  wid^  margin  to  reauthorize  LEAA. 

The  closely  related  Issue  of  whether  to  reauthorize  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  DeUnquency  Prevention  now  U  being  couhidered  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  committee  Is  hearing  testimony  from  witnesses,  ranging  from  juvenile  court 
judges  to  youth  advocates  and  from  Federal,  State  ar  d  local  officio  Is,  praising  the 
accomplishments  of  the  juvenile  justice  program  and  recommending  that  It  be 
conUnued,  Eliminating  OJJ DP  through  bud  ^t  cute,  at  a  time  when  the  jegisla- 
Uve  mandates  oZ  deinstitutionalizing  status  offenders  and  separating  children 
from  adults  in  jail  are  close  to  being  achieved,  would  be  a  significant  broach  of 
faith  bv  Congress.  Killmg  the  program  also  would  repudiate  the  overwhelming 
bipartisan  majorities  which  have  pasi:e<l  and  reauthorized  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  twice  since  1074.  ,         ,  n  • 

For  the  Budget  Committee  to  negate  the  extensive  work  done  by  the  .Judicmrj 
Committee  an'j  to  contravene  the  expressed  will  of  the  Senate  is.  In  >'ACO'j^  view, 
a  i)erver8lon  of  the  legislative  process.  .       r    *u   *  -i,. 

If  the  goal  of  Congress  is  indeed  to  retluce  outlays— an  issue  for  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Budget  Commitceea,  and  not  to  kill  the  pro^'ram— an  Issue  for  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  then  NACO  would  appreciate  your  serious  consideration  of 
our  recommendations. 

METnODP  FOB  Ri;DUCINO  LEAA  OUTLAYS  IN"  FISCAL  YKAB  1081 

NACO  proi)oses  that  LEAA  be  required  to  adopt  the  following  throe-part 
Strategy  to  reduce  its  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1081  by  at  least  $104  million. 

1  Delay  submission  jf  fiscal  year  1081  formula,  national  priority  and  dis(re- 
tlocary  grant  applicaUons  for  a  flsoal  quarter,  .^^o  that  the  first  awards  arc  not 
made  until  January  or  February  lO.^^l.  ,  ^^.^ 

Adjust  the  iJOllcy  for  use  of  funds :  now  they  can  be  spent  over  a  three->ear 
I)i^ri«i-~the  award  year  pXm  two.  Change  this  to  allow  expenditures  over  a  four- 
year  i>eriod— the  award  year  plus  three. 

r^?>l  of  thc  ormiiliatlon  ar^    To  Improve  '•oiiiity  sovprnment ;  to  rpfvp  aa  the  rmtlonnl 
.  for  TOiinty  K^^^^  to  act  an  a  l!al8on  between  the  Nation  s  counties 

Tnd  rt^r  IcvelHTf  )Co\e''r7m;",^         to  acMexe  l-UhUc  un.lerstaUlnB  of  the  role  of  coiin- 
Ucii  Id  tbc  Federal  sytitcm. 
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3.  K^tiatc,  un  a  i>tate-l>y  SUitc  basis,  agreemunLs  to  nniuce  fiscal  year  1981 
vutla>5.  Stateb  witli  significant  ainwuats  uf^unauardtHl  fximU  should  be  asked  to 
fornially  cxroe  to  slow  the  distribution  of  th(»se  funds. 

PBOPOSED  CUTS  IN  THB  FISCAL  YEAR  1S>S1  BUDGET 

XACO  recommends  the  foliuwiiig  cuts  in  I.EAA's  fiscal  year  1081  budget.  They 
uould  reilucc  outlays  by  $20.0  million,  in  addition  to  the  reductions  achiev^  by 
taking  the  stefvs  listed  above. 

MUHon 


Formula  Grant  program  (retains  fiscal  year  19S0  lt?vel  which  was  a  j  . 

$100  million  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1979)  ,  —I  58 

National  Priority  and  Discretionary  Grant  program  (maintains  Con- 
gressional mandatetl  ravfio  with  formula  grant  program)  —  15 

Office  of  .Juvenile  Justice  iiml  Delinquency  Prevention  (re<luces  program 
from  fiscal  y^ar  19.^0  level,  but  the  cut  would  not  seriously  damage 
tJie  prognim,  becnUMe  tliere  hn.s  lioen  a  slow  outlay  of  funds)  —  2{5 

Office  of  Conmiunitj^  Anti-Crime  pn^granis  (eliminates  increase  over  ~ 

fiscal  year  1980).—     5 

Total  reduction  in  budget  authority   —$103 


IMP.\CT  OF  ELIMINATING  LEAA 

The  $104  million  reduction  in  outlays  that  would  be  achieved  by  eliminating 
LEAA  and  0J.I.D1*  represents  only.O.C  i)ercent  of  the  total  :?16.5  billion  cut  in 
FedtTal  .spi^nding  recommended  by  the  Budget  Connnittee.  %1'hi.s  contribution  to 
balancing  the  budget  is  minimal,  and  jet  the  Uudget  Coranuttt'e  recommendation, 
if  approved,  would  )  x\e  an  immeiliate  and  devastating  effc*ct  on  State  and  local 
governments.   

Intergo\ernmental  cooiHiration  and  f^riniiiial  justice  coordination.  i)orhaps  the 
mo«t  significant  contribution  of  the  LKAA  program,  would  be  disrupted. 

Man>  .successful  programs  funded  by  LKAA— career  criminal  prosecution, 
statewide  court  reform,  improved  management,  training  of  court  and  law 
eiifortrment  professionals,  antl-fencf  ^  projects,  victim-witness  assistance- 
would  iHi  cut-ofT  from  continuation  funding  prematurely  and  others  would  be" 
curtailed. 

At  least  40.000  i>ersoiis  would  lose  tiielr  jobs.  Of  these,  approximately  40  percent 
would  be  youth  workers.  Vouag  people  who  are  now  in  community  based  facilities 
would  have  to  ]>e  transferred  to  jails  or  released  into  the  community. 

So  new  applications  for  innovati\e  programs  would  be  dcveloi)ed  or  accepted 
after  the  program  termination  is  announced.  The  opi)ortmiity  for  discovering 
new  methods  for  improving  the  criminal  justice  system  and  controlling  crime 
would  be  lost. 

Efforts  to  remove  status  offenders  from  secure  detention  facilities  and  to 
>eparate  juveniles  from  adults  in  idnlt  correctional  facilities  would  be  under- 
mined. As  a  condition  of  recei\ing  assistance  from  OJJDP,  52  States  and  terri- 
tories have  agreed  to  take  these  steps.  0{  the  37  States  required  to  remove  75 
IKjrcent  of  the  status  offenders  in  secure  detention  in  1974.  34  have  accomplished 
the. goal.  In  the  next  tivo  years  all  Htatea  participating  in  the  juvenile  justice 
pro^cram  mu5t  reach  100  percent  deinstitutionalization. 

Even  if  OJJDP  Is  funded  at  the  $100  million  level  proposed  by  President  Carter 
in  early  January,  any  substantial  cut  in  LEAA's  fiscal  year  1981  budget  would 
have  a  severe  negative,  if  not  fatal,  impact  on  the  juvenile  justice  program. 

We  have  three  reasons  for  this  assessment:  First,  19.15  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  LEAA  must  be  devoted  to  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  programs.  If  LEiVA  is  eliminated,  there  would  be  about  $74  millirtn 
less  available  for  these  programs.  Second,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  formula  grai^t 
program  is  administered  by  the  State  criminal  justice  councils  (formerly  State 
planning  agencies),  most  of  w^hich  could  not  function  without  LEAA  funds. 
While  States  may  use  up  to  7.5  percent  of  their  Juvenile  Justice  Act  funds  for 
planning,  monitoring  and  administration,  most  juvenile  justice  specialists  depend 
upon  the  State  criminal  justice  council  Apparatus  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 
And,  third,  OJJDP's  administrative  budget  is  not  a  part  of  its  appropriation, 
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ratLer,  it  comes  from  the  administrative  budget  of  LEAA.  If  LBAA  receives  no 
money,  there  would  be  no  fmids  to  administer  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jusi'ce 
and  Delinquency  Prevention. 


The  National  Association  of  Cbiminal  Justice  Plannebs, 

April  15,  1980, 

Ms,  Mabt  Kaarkn  Jolly, 

Staff  Diretcor  and  Counsel,  Suhco^nmittee  on  the  Conaiiiuiion,  U,8,  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Maky:  Enclosed  are  two  copies  of  written  testimony  of  Charles  D. 
Weller,  Chairperson  of  the  Association  concerning  the  JJDP  Act  reauthorization 
legislation  to  be  entered  into  the  record  and  for  the  Subcommittee's  consideration. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  co- 
operation in  requesting  testimony. 
Sincerely, 

Maby  Shilton, 
Assistant  Director, 

B^closnres. 

Pbepaced  Statement  op  Charles  D.  Welleb 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  to  you  the  Association's  comments  on  reauthorization  of  the 
Juvenile  and  Delinquency  Preverftion  Act. 

The  Nalional  Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners  is  a  professional 
organization  that  represents  local  and  regional  governments  Uirough  local  and 
regional  criminal  Justice  planners.  The  Association  also  includes  such  mem- 
bers as  court  administrators,  line  agency  police  planners  and  academic  profes* 
sionals. 

Our  Association  !s  committed  to  advancing  the  performance  of  planning  at  all 
levels  in  the  field  of  criminal  and  juvenile  justice,  and  is  engaged  in  assisting 
planners  in  areas  such  as  crime  and  data  analysis,  evaluation  skills  and  technic 
qnes,  and  examination  of  strategies  that  are  employed  in  implementing  changes 
in  agency  operations. 

Many  of  the  Association's  members  have  been  involved  in  planning  for  youth 
programs  made  possible  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
and  the  Runaway  Youth  Act.  The  Association  endorses  the  reauthorization  of  this 
Juvenile  Justice  leg)^I:ttion  whici)  has  contributed  to  substantial  improvements 
'  in  the  Juvenile  J*astice  System  during  the  past  years.  However,  the  Associa 
tion  is  concerPC<l  with  the  following  issues  which  are  addressed  for  the  Com- 
mittfe's  corisideration. 

1.  AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  223(a)  (lO) 

Sec,  22.,(a)U0)  provides  that  a  percentaj^e  of  funds  made  available  to  a 
state  under  the  JJDP  Act  shall  be  used  for  advanced  techniques  in  developing, 
malntalnlrii?,  and  expanding  programs  to  prevent  delinquency,  divert  juveniles 
from  the  Juvenile  justice  s>stm  and  provide  alternatives  to  and  within  the 
.juvenile  Justice  sj&tem.  Although  this  provision  \\ould  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
general  to  facilitate  the  funding  of  a  wide  variety  of  projects  and  programs,  this 
section  also  includes  a  list  of  "advanced  techniques"  which  may  be  interpreted 
to  exclude  programs  for  youth  gang  members,  violent  or  chronic  youth  of- 
fenders and  youth  committing  serious  crimes. 

Iu»  order  to  clarify  the  "advanced  techniques"  provision  and  to  permit  fund- 
Jng  of  programs  for  serious  juvenile  offenders,  it  is  suggested  that  this  provi- 
sion be  amended  to  include  programs  for  violent,  chronic,  and  serious  oFenders. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  this  provision  .should  encourage  states  to  focus 
on  programs  within  agencies  and  organizations  ^vhich  have  the  legal  responsi- 
bility for  addressing  juvenile  delinquency  specifically,  the  police,  courts,  cor- 
rections, probation,  schools  and  human  servic»e  agencies — public  or  private.  The 
overwhelming  proportion  of  juvenile  oases  are  dealt  with  at  the  community  level. 
While  there  may  be  problen^s  surrounding  the  institationalization  of  juveniles, 
there  are  other  equally  important  problems  confronting  institutions  serving 
youth.  For  example,  schools  must  find  ways  to  deter  truancy,  violence  and 
vandalism.  These  problems  also  affect  the  police,  courts,  and  probation  offices. 
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Stratefiies  hevil  ti»  im  iK>eli»|H'il  ami  impleiiieiitid  tv*  deal  with  overall  problems 
and  siiecilk  ca.^b.  TUc*  i>ul*Iic  has  !>ecuiiie  niure  cuhct-rned  ahv>ut  violence  perpe- 
trated by  youth  eji>ecially  in  tlio^e  cases  wliere  the  elderly  are  attacked. 

These  concerns  need  to  be  addressed  in  ordtr  to  assure  that  response  inecha- 
uImhs.  other  than  ih>tituti.  l  al  zution  M^lent  youth,  can  be  developed.  Deinsti- 
tuti<»naIization  cannot  be  fully  implemer^ted  without  &uch  programs.  The  reau- 
thorization le«;islation  should  be  amenued  to  make  possible  a  \\ider  range  of 
youth  programa 

2.  RETAINING  A  NATIONAL  INSTITLTK  FoR  JUVKNILK  JtciTlCE  AND  DELINQUENCY 

TRKVKNTION  (NIJJ) 

There  is  a  need  to  de\ote  greater  attention  to  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  justice  offenders.  There  is  also  a  need  to  have 
a  c'oordinating  center  for  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dissemination  of  data, 
and  for  tlie  trainins:  xff  persons  in\ol\ed  in  the  juvenile  justice;  system.  These 
function.^  liavo  bcH^ij  performed  bj  the  NIJ.J  in  the  past,  and  the  Association 
favors  retention  of  a  separate  NIJ.J  in  the  legislation. 

•^eimration  of  tlie  research  front  the  grant  functions  uiU  encourage  more  rigor* 
t>us  independent  assesa>ntents  of  ju\enile  justice  programs.  The.  Assi>clatlon  be- 
lieves that  the  NIJJ  should  be  directed  to  emi#ha.si/e  asse.ssing  the  impact  of  the 
J  J  DP  program  not  only  on  juvenile  but  also  on  the  agencies  serving  juveniles. 

3    RtPRtSLNTATIoN  ot  LOCAL  MbMBLRS  ON  TIIL  NATIoN.\L  ADMSORY  C0.\1MITTEE  FOR 
JL'VENILE  AND  DEI-INQUENCY  PREVENTION 

The  .V.">,MH  i.ition  recunimends  that  ten  of  the  twenty  one  regular  members  of 
the  .Natioual  isorj  t'onuuittee  siiould  be  members  of  U/cal  ju\enile  delin^^uency 
councils.  Tlos  pruvLsion  v\ouM  as.«^ure  that  the  cit>  and  ci*unt>  iierspective  would 
be  represented  on  tlie  C'l^niiaittee.  It  ould  also  assure  input  fn^m  members  of 
juvenile  dc»iiiu|uenc.\  councils  whic»i  are  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  juvenile 
programs  at  the  local  level. 

The  Association  feeis  strongl>  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  engage 
local  prograiiimatic  and  api>oiiited  and  elected  officials  in  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  i)roee.ss. 

Iti  keeping  with  our  foregoing  comments,  it  i.s  imperative  that  the  JJDP  pro- 
gram bring  Us  ioiUs  Imck  to  local  and  state  agencies  respon.^ible  for  impl  nunt 
nig  changes  in  the  Juvenile  justice  system.  This  redirection  cannot  be  ac- 
companied without  more  local  participation  at  the  national  policy  level. 

4.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  STATE  ADVISORY  GROUP 

The  Association  recommends  that  the  .State  Advi.sorj  Group  should  be  required 
to  have  elected  or  apjiointed  representatives  localities  who  are  nominated  by 
their  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  recommended  tliat  the  Act  be  revised  to  inrinit 
elected  otncials  to  chair  a  State  Advisorj  Group.  Similarly,  guidelines  issued 
under  the  JJDI'  Act  siiould  permit  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Advi.sory  Group 
tt)  either  be  or  not  be  a  member  oi*  the  State  Criminal  Justice  Council.  These 
rc^couimendations  are  Utade  to  permit  State  Advisorj  Groups  to  encourage  full 
in\oi\eiiient  of  elected  and  iippointed  officials  who  are  mcndiers  and  to  elimiiiate 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  tjpe  of  i>trson  who  maj  chair  the  State  Advisor.v 
Group. 

5.  RL'.N'AVVAY  YOCTH  Acn'  (RYA) 

Tlie  A^hoclation  endorses  the  concept  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  but  recom 
mends  that  the  resiH>n.*5ibilitj  for  the  program  be  assigned  to  OJJDP  under  a  title 
4>f  the  J  J  DP  Act.  The  consensus  of  our  members  is  that  admini.'^tration  of  the 
I{V.\  hj  tlie  Dt-partment  of  Human  Resources  (IIKW)  has  made  it  difficult,  if 
fiot  inip«<>ssiMe  for  local  goveriiinento  to  coordinate  Runawaj  Projects  and  service 
'projeits  funded  h}  LEAA  or  JJDI*  Act  funds.  The  lack  of  coordination  of  this 
funding  process  has  been  dysfunctional. 

In  order  to  rentedj  this  .situation,  it  is  recoinniended  that  the  Runaway  Youth 
Ai  t  should  l>e  uiodified  to  become  a  program  administered  !>>  OJJDP  under  the 
JJDP  Act.  It  is  al^o  recommended  tnat  this  provision  should  he  amended  to  per- 
mit state  and  local  governnienth  t'>  be  awarded  grants  and  to  require  local 
elected  officials  to  sign  off  before  local  private  agencies  are  funded. 
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d.  DmNITION  OF  COMMUNITY  BASPD 

The  Association  believes  that  the  definition  of  "community 'based"  should  be 
Revised  to  Include  the  concept  of  the  'least  restrictive  alternative".  It  Is  also 
believed  that  the  definition's  reference  to  -programs  of  community  supervision 
and  service  which  maintain  community  and  consumer  participation  In  the  plan- 
ning, operation,  and  evaluation"  Is  beneficial  and  should  be  retained. 

The  concept  of  "least  restrictive  alternative  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  the  community"  should  be  Incorporated  to  refer  to  the  guiding  and 
acceptable  considerations  for  placing  children  In  community  based  facilities.  * 

It  Is  also  believed  that  the  language  of  the  present  definition  referring  to 
programs  of  community  supervision  and  service  should  be  retained  because  this 
provlslon^encourages  state  operated  or  licensed  programs  to  utilize  coramunlnty 
and  consumer  participation.  Community  and  consumer  participation  and  support 
for  the  planning  operation  and  evaluation  of  juvenile  justice  programs  Is  essential 
to  the  long  term  replication  and  maintenance  of  effort  for  such  programs.  Without 
community  support  and  Involvement,  community  based  programs  do  not  become 
truly  "community  based"  but  remain  Isolated. 

7.  BEAB0NABLENE86  OF  BULE6  AND  BEQULATIONB 

As  mentioned  above.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Act  and  rules  promulgated  there- 
under should  encourage  states  and  localities  to  participate  la  the  programs  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  legislation  Include  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pieventlou  to 
ensure  that  relations  promulgated  are  reasonable  and  appropriate  In  consider^ 
Imoact  on  states  and  localities. 

8.  PABS-YKBOUQH  OF  FUNDS  TO  LOCAUTIKS 

The  JjtoP  Act  has  allocated  grants  to  t)ie  States  on  the  basis  of  Relative  popula- 
tion of  people  under  age  eighteen.  It  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  Association 
that  seventy:flve  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  to  states  under  the  JJDP 
Act  should  be  passed  throufc-  to  populated  localities  on  the  basis  of  relative 
population  of  people  under  age  eighteen  to  the  total  state  population  of  those 
under  age  eighteen.  The  money  to  be  allocated  to  jurisdictions  receiving  $10,000 
or  less  under  this  formula,  would  be  av.arded  by  the  state  in  its  discretion  on 
a  competitive  basis.  States  cOuld  use  the  remaining  twenty  percent  allocation 
tu  supplement  the  small  jurisdictions*  awards  and  to  fund  state  sponsored 
programs. 

As  discussed  in  the  foregoing  comments.  It  is  the  Association's  position  tliat 
greater  local  partlclpotlon  should  be  fostered  by  the  JJDP  Act  program.  In  order 
for  this  to  be  possible,  local  go\emments  must  be  given  a  share  of  funding  re- 
sponsibility. The  funding  responsibilities  of  local  governments  should  reflect 
the  true  role  they  play  In  administering,  and  improving  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

This  approach  to  local  funding  of  programs  would  make  possible  Improved 
coordination  of  JJDP  Act  funded  programs  with  other  public  and  private  funded 
programs.  >A  single  comprehensive  plan  for  JJDP  Act  and  LEAA  funds  could  b^ 
forvvarded^y  local  govemmentB  to  the  states  for  approval. 

If  this  paes-throush  provision  Is  added  to  the  legislation,  It  is  also  recom- 
mendwl  that  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  unit  of  local  government  or  com- 
bination of  units  assign  responsibilities  for  preparation  and  administration  of 
the  local  government's  application  to  a  local  Board  such  as  a  Criminal  Justice 
Advisory  Board  organized  under  the  iSIA,  or  a  local  or  regional  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Council  (CJCC).  The*  local  Board  or  CJCC  would  be  equlred  lo 
have  adequate  representatlcn  of  members  from  various  components  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  ^ 

9.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  TO  MAKE  GRANTS  TO  LOCALITIES 

It  U  recommended  that  the  JJDP  Act  should  Include  authorization  to  mak^ 
grur^«  states  and  local  governments  or  combinations  of  local  governments. 
This  language  should  be  recolved  In  order  to  encourage  localities  to  participate 
it  the  program  where  a  local  area  Is  in  compliance  but  a  state  is  not  and  declines 
participation. 
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CONCLUSION 

I  wibh  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  \^ith  the  Association's 
coniisients  on  issues  related  to  the  JJDP  Act  reauthorizatloii.  Our  organization 
supports  I>assage  of  this  legi.<jlation  ajid  is  hopeful  that  some  ad\ancementb  can 
be  inaile  to  encourage  improved  community  planning  and  involvtoent  in  the 
program.  Community  participation  aiul  greater  respousibllitj  ^ur  administering 
the  program  will  assure  progress  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  legislation  during 
the  years  to  come. 

Nation'al  Confebence  op  State  Legislatures, 

March  31,  1980. 

Ms.  MARt  Jolly. 

ctaff  Ottector  and  Counseh  Subcommittee  on  Constitutions,  Eayhum  Setiate 
OjlJlce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Jolly  .  The  NXSL  State-Federal  Assembly  will  meet  at  tlie  Key- 
Bridge  Marriott  in  Rosslyn,  Virginia  April  23-25,  lOSO.  The  Committee  on  Law 
'  and  Justice,  one  of  the  nine  committees  within  the  State-Federal  Assembly, 
oversees  pendi'ng  federal  criminal  justice  legislation  and  develops  policy  reso- 
lutions to  guide  NCSL'i  lobbying  efforts  on  those  issnes. 

Ixrglslation  to  rea*:;thorize  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delira|Rency  Prevention 
Act  is  of  majur  co^icera  to  the  Committee.  Last  August,  the  Committee  voted 
to  *'sunset"  the  XJSL  position  on  JJDP.  Rather  thaa  amending  this  policy 
IK>sition,  the  Committee  decided  to  review  the  issue  and  draft  a  position  pend- 
ing reauthorization  this  year.  The  Committee  intends  to  deal  with  this  issue 
at  the  April  meeting. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  meet  with  the  Committee  to  brief  them  on 
the  legislation  that  is  pending  before  Congress.  I  have  set  aside  time  on  Thurs- 
<iay,  April  24  at  2.00  p.m.  for  tiiis  meeting.  I  realize  that  your  schedule  is  tight 
and  suspect  you  may  have  a  problem  meeting  at  the  Key-Bridge  Marriot ;  how- 
ever, it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  make  arrangements  to  meet  on  the  hill.  Our 
agenda  is  not  final  as  of  yet  and  we  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  make 
arraugemeuts^t  the  most  convenient  time  and  place.  > 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  I  look  forward  to  bearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mary  /Aincuiu), 
Research  Assistant. 

Enclosure.  ^ 
NCGL  Policy  Posnioji  ^ 

JUVENILE  DEuI^QUEKCV  (EXPIRED  8/79) 

The  NCSL  commends  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  We  do  feel  that  in  order  for  the  states  and  the 
federal  government  to  implement  the  goals  of  the  legl^latioii,  the  Admlulstratiou 
and  the  Congress  should  seek  appropriations  in  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
the  -Act. 

We  feel  the  prevention,  control  and  treatment  of  Ju\cnilc  delinquency  should  be 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  our  criminal  justice  system.  Coordinative  efforts 
should  be  implemented  among  the  many  federal  md  state  agencies,  both  private 
and  public,  so  that  sen- ices  to  our  nation's  youth  are  rraximized.  The  prevention 
of  Ju^'enile  delinquency  should  be  recortized  as  the  key  to  reducing  crime  in 
this  country.  Programs  should  therefore  ;e  committed  to  basic  prevention,  with 
special  attenMon  to  home,  school  an^  community  centered  programs  aimed  at 
youth  in  danger  of  becoming  dehnquent. 

Recognizing  ^^e  very  serious  problem  of  vi^ience  In  our  nation's  schools,  the 
NCSL  supports  the  addition  of  a  sectiori  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  which  would  provide,  grants  to  the  states  to  help  make  our 
schools  safe.  \ 

The  N'CSL  urges  Congress  to  extend  and  relax  the  deadlines  for  compliance 
^•Ith  the  federal  Juvenile  Justif*  Act  requirements  which  deal  with  status 
offenders  and  the  incarceration  <t  juvenile  offenders  with  adult  offenders. 

Xo  more  than  fifteer*  percent  of  the  aj^propriated  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
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able  for  federal  Uiscretionary  programs,  with  the  balance  allocated  to  the  states 
and  localities  in  the  form  of  a  block  grant,  ^       ,  i 

The  NCSL  opposes  any  amendments  to  the  Act  which  would  offer  financial 
incentlTes  only  to  those  states  which  provide  subsidies  to  county  government. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

NCSL  testified  in  strong  opposition  to  a  bill  which  would  remove  the  reappor- 
tionment pojver  of  state  legislators  and  place  it  under  tho  control  of  bipartisan 
state  commissions.  Conference  policy  opposes  "any  federally  mandated  proce- 
dures, structures  or  substantive  standards  for  redist rioting,  which  NCSL  believes 
would  constitute  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  accepted  constitutional  role  of 
the  state  legislatures  and  of  the  historic  federal-state  relationship."  Though  Sen- 
ate and  House  redistricting  proposals  remained  in  committee  at  ihe  end  of  the 
first  ses>sion,  renewed  congressional  interest  in  the  'measures  is  likely  to  be 
prompted  by  the  1980  census  and  impending  reapportionment. 

After  sunsetting  its  iwlicy  in  support  of  overturning  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  Jllinois  Brick  Co.  v.  Jllinois  pending  further  review  of  the  issue,  NCSL  re- 
adopted  a  position  in  favor  of  legislation  to  reverse  the  Court  decision.  At  the 
close  of  the  1979  session,  legislation  supporting  the  right  of  states  to  recover 
damages  in  federal  antitrust  suits  had  been  reported  out  of  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  was  stiU  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 

XCSI  worked  extensively  during  the  last  Congress  on  legislation  to  reorganize 
the  Law  Enforce-  lent  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA).  After  months  of  con- 
gressional review,  legislation  was  adopted  to  create  a  new  umbrella  organization 
to  oversee  LEAA.and  the  new  research/data  collection  agencies.  The  legislation 
retains  the  90/10  match  requirement  under  the  formula  grant  program,  increases 
the  role  of  large  cities  and  counties  by  assuring  them  a  fixed  allotment  of  funds 
and  reduces  much  of  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  formerly  re<iuired  by  the  agency. 

XCSL  will  continue  to  support  revision  and  simplification  of  the  federal  crimi- 
nal code,  while  opposing  expansion  of  federal  criminal  jurisdiction  into  the  tra- 
ditional areas  of  state  responsibility.  Action  on  a  comprehensive  Senate  bill 
could  take  place  early  in  1980.  and  d  less  sweeping  House  measure  might  also 
be  ready  for  a  vote  in  the  coming  session,  c 


National  Criminal  Justice  Association, 

Wa$hin0ton,  D.C.,  April  2, 1980. 

Ms.  Maby  Jolly,  ^  ... 

Chief  Counseh  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Suhcommtttee  on  the  Constttution, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Joixy  ;  I  am  enclosing  herewith  25  copies  of  the  testimony  of 
M.  Thomas.  Director  of  the  South  Carolina  Division  of  Public  Safety  Programs 
and  Chairman  of  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Association  on  reauthorization 
of  ine  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  as  amended 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  Mr.  Thomas  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Com  titution  to  submit  testimony  on  this  importan  mater. 
Sincerely, 

GWEN    \DJiMS  HOLDEN. 

Director  of  Program  Coordination. 

Enclosures. 

I*BEPARKD  Statement  of  Lee  M.  Thomas,  Director,  DivriON  of  Public  Safety 
i>Ri>uRAMb.  State  of  South  Carouna,  on  Behalf  of  rue  National  Criminal 
Justice  Assoclation 

Mr  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee:  As  Chairman 
of  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Association '  and  as  Director  of  the  South 


»The  National  Criminal  Juatlce  Association  represents  the  directors  of  the  57  state 
and  te^  toJlTcrlmlnal  Justice  councils  iCJCs)  freated  by  the  s  ates  ami 
Dlan  for  and  encourage  Improvements  In  the  administration  of^a^ult  and  Juvcrnlle  JUKnoe 
fhe  CJCs  have  been^  designated  by  their  *«/J?^S^V^^AM^nP  ift^^^^^ 

assistance  programs  created  by  the  Justice  System  Irai  roveraent  Act  of  1971)  (the 
JSltTand  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven  Ion  Act  of  1974  <the  JJDP 
Act)   During  fiscal  year  1980.  the  CJCs  have  been  responsible  for  determining  hoxv  bes 
fo  allocate  approximately  62  percent  of  the  total  appropriations  jnder  the  JSIA 
approximately  64  percent  of  the  total  appropriations  under  the  JJDP  Act   Ir.  essence. 
,the  states,  through  the  CJCs,  are  assigned  thr  central  role  undei  the  two  Acts. 
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Carolina  Division  of  Public  Safety  Programs.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  extended  to  me  to  address  you  on  the  matter  of  reauthorization  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  lielinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1074,  ai  amended. 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  Association  supports  the  Veauthorization  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  A^t .  \ 

Crime  and  delinquency  like  defense  are  problems  that  are  uniquely  the  re- 
sponsibility' of  the  government  to  manage.  While  crime  and  delinquency  are 
essentially  local  problems  that  must  be  dealt  ^vith  first  by  state  and  local  units 
of  government,  jthe  resources  and  expertise  of  and  the  encouragement  and  co- 
ordination by  the  federal  government  are  sorely  needed  to  support  such  state 
and  local  efforts. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  in  1967  and  the  Congress  in  1974  found 
a  litany  of  needs  and  problems  related  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  administration  of  juvenile  justice^systems.  Without  the 
leadership  rnd  assistance  of  the  federal  government.  *^ongress  determined 
juvenile  crime  and  delinquency  would  continue  to  grow  at  even  more  rapid 
rates  and  the  juvenile  justice  system  would  perpetuate  Its  ineffective  and  some- 
times inequitable  treatment  of  youthful  offenders. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dtiinqueucy  Prevention  Act  has  had  a  major  impact 
on  how  states  and  localities  handle  status  and  non-offenders.  Thirty  four  of 
thirty  seven  states  have  met  the  interim  deinstitutionalization  mandate  of  the 
Act  and  over  thirty  states  have  revised  their  juvenile  cQjties.  However,  more  has  to 
be  done  not  only  with  respect  to  status  and  non-offenders.  biU  with  respect  to 
violent,  serious  and  chronic  offenders  as  well  as  in  preventing^orime  and  delin- 
quency. Federal  assistance  is  needed. 

The  goals  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  have  stood  the  test  of  time  well,  but  the 
program  administration  has  proven  to  need  some  fine  tuning.  What  follows  are 
some  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the  Act  bv  the  Primary  administrators  of 
the  service  delivery  svstem  and  some  reactions  to  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  authors  of  S.  24S4,  S.  2441  and  S.  2442. 

(1>  The  Act  should  maintain  the  Oflioe  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  Association  joins  Senators  Bayh  and  Dole  as 
well  as  Uie  Administration  and  the  National  Governors*  Association  in  calling 
for  the  Oflice  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  remain  within  LEAA.  The  la.st  five  years  have 
demonstrated  the  absolute  necessity,  for  close  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween LKAA  and  the  oflice  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

(a>  Criminal  justice  agencies  and  programs  frequently  don't  distinguish  be- 
tween auuits  and  juveniles  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction  or  program  design.  Pro- 
grawJ  designed  to  promote  crime  prevention,  and  improve  the  police  and  courts 
usually  address  both  juvenile  and  adult  offenders.  Concepts  and  models  for 
screening  and  rehabilitation  of  offenders  are  frequently  transferable. 

(b)  The  administrative  rules  and  procedures  should  be  the  same  for  LEAA, 
OJJDF  and  the  JSIA  and  Uie  JJDPA.  19.15  percent  of  the  JS^A  funds  must  be 
spent  on  juvenile  delinquency.  The  same  state  agency  tloes  and  frequently  tl.e 
same  grantee  Will  admiaister  funds  under  both  Acts  simultaneously.  It  is  also 
common  for  funds  of  one  Act  to  continue  a  program  initiated  with  the  funds  of 
the  other.  Differing  rules  result  in  confusion,  audit  exceptions  and  unnecessary 
red  tape  and  bureaucratic  maneuvering.  One  set  of  administrative  rules  should 
be  established  by  LEAA  for  both  ofl3c^  and  programs. 

(c)  Ijong-term  reform  in  some  cases  is  making  the  juvenile  justice  system 
mtre  like  the  adult  criminal  justice  system,  and  in  other  cases  reformers  suggest 
that  part  of  tlie  juvenile  justice  system  be  abandoned.  V/aiver  of  juveniles  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  Is  becoming  more  prevalent.  With  the  foregoing  changes, 
tho  Oflace  of  Juvenile  Justice  must  coordinate  its  efforts  with  LE^IA  to  ensure 
that  the  imjj^ict  of  new  juvenile  policies  on  the  adult  system  can  be  planned  for 
by  LEAA. 

(d)  With  diminishing  resources,  it  dot.*  nol  make  sense  for  LEAA  and  OJJDP 
to  duplicate  functions  and  resources  when  consolidation  can  yield  efficiencies  and 
greater  effectiveness. 

(2)  Tho  Associate  Administrator  of  the  OflSce  of  Juvenile  Justice  should  be 
under  the  policy  direction  and  control  of  the  Administrator. 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  ^Vssociation  supports  Senator^*Dole  and  the 
National  Goveniors*  Association  in  clarifying  that  die  OJJDP  Associate  Admin- 
istrator is  and  should  be  subordinate  to  the  LE^VA  Administrator.  In  addition  to 
adopting  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Dole,  the  Committee  should  amend 
the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  by  deleting  Section  820(a).  We  strongly 
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oppoeo  Section  201  of  B.  2441.  The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Bayh  would 
exacerbate  the  potential  for  conflict  between  the  LBAA  Administrator  and  the 
OJJDP  Associate  Administrator,  a  potential  that  was  realized  under  the  present 
legislation  just  p  few  short  months  ago.  , 

(3)  Section  223(a)  (13)  of  the  Act  should  continue  to  require  the  sight  and 
.sound  segregation  of  luveniles  from  adults  in  institutions  but  should  permit 
delinquents  to  commingle  with  youthful  offenders  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  National  Association  is  concerned  with  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
require  removal  of  juveniles  from  institutions  holding  adults  rather  than  pro- 
hibiting Juveniles  from  having  regular  contract  with  adults.  The  Administration's 
proposal  raises  a  number  of  unanswered  questions.  /' 

(a)  AVhat  is  achieved  by  detaining  and  incarcerating  Juveniles  in  institutions 
different  from  adults  which  is  not  achieved  by  sighi  and  sound  separation? 

(b)  Will  state  and  local  units  of  governxaent  respond  to  a  requirement  to  remove 
juveniles  from  adult  institutions  by  opening  separate  detention  and  correctional 
facilities  specifically  for  Juveniles?  Will  the  opening  of  separate  juvenile  instltu-  , 
tions  result  in  more  beds  ^or  juvenile  delinquents?  If  there  are  more  institutional 
beds  for  Juveniles,  will  more  juveniles  be  incarcerated  ? 

(e)  It  is  possible  that  an  absolute  separation  requirement  woull  result  in  the 
waiver  of  a  greater  numbeiLOfJinTnlifis.to  the  criminal  system? 

(d)  Is  is.kiiowc  whlEit  progress  state  and  local  units  of  government  have  made 
in  achieving  sight  and  sound  separation,  both  in  enactijg  legislation  and  In  imple^ 
menting  the  mandate?  What  problems  have  been  evidenced  in  jurisdictions  that 
have  (achieved  sight  and  suund  separation  that  would  warrant  expanding  the  man* 
date  to  require  total  separation? 

(e)  Is  it  known  how  niuch  money  has  been  expended  to  meet  the  mandate  of 
sight  and  sound  separation?  How  much  ot  this  investment  would  be  lost  if  total 
separation  were  retiuir(^?  How  many  sta.e  and  local  units  of  government  now 
meeLtluLslght  and  spuJHi  mandate?  Huw  much  muney  w^ould  it  require  nation  wide 
to  achieve  absolute  separation?  ^ 

[(f .  is  It  known  whether  th^  Admiiiist ration's  proposed  live  year  timeframe  for 
the  achievement  of  the  mandattt  is  ;'^a^nable? 

(g)  Does  the  federal  government  have  an  absolute  separation  requirement  for 
it.sK)wn  institutions?  Huw  man.\  states  presently  require  total  separation,  hare, 
in  xact,  implemented  sach  requirementis,  and  what  has  been  their  experience? 

The  Xatlunal  Criminal  Justice  Association  believes  Congress  .^hould  consider 
amending  Section  223(a)  (13)  oJ  the  Act  to  r>ermit  an  exception  to  the  separation 
mandate  fur  state  ^uuihful  offendr*' programs.  The  Association  has  recommended 
tbat  regular  contact  between  adult  aiid  juvenile  offenders  be  permitted  in  youthful 
offender  prugrami,  where  such  prugrams  have  been  specifically  approved  by  the 
LEAA  Administrator  un  the  basis  that  these  programs  (1)  will  substantially 
benefit  the  youthful  offenders,  and  (2)  such  placements  will  not  harm  the 
Juveniles. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  separatiun  mandate  is  that  Juveniles  are  young,  and 
therefure»  in, experienced,  easily  influenced  and  emotiunally  and  physically  vulner- 
able. They  aust  cunsequently  be  kept  oat  of  contact  with  adult  offenders  who  are 
older  and  ni>ire  experienced,  and  necessarily  a  negative  influence  and  pQt€^tially 
abubi^e.  Wla  re  the  ahsuclatiun  uf  juveniles  and  adults  threatens-the  well-behig  of 
the  juveniles,  they  must  be  separated.  But  there  are  instances  in  which  the  ages, 
behavioral  characteristics  and  the  treatment  needs  of  the  one  individual,  classi- 
fled  as  a  ju  .nile  and  the  other  indh  idual,  classified  as  an  adult  4*re  so  similar  that 
there  does  nut  appear  tu  be  any  programmatic  Justification  to  prohibit  these  indi- 
\iduals  from  regular  contact.  Where  the  safety  and  general  well-being  of  each 
individual  can  be  provided  fur,  it  would  api.ear  to  make  good  programmatic  and 
tlimncial  sense  that  their  t{'eatment  needs  l^e  met  in  a  single  setting. 

(4)  The  19.15  percent  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  should  be  modified 
to  direct  that  an  adequr  e  share  of  fund«  received  under  the  Justice  System  im- 
provement Act  of  1979  be  used  for  juvenile  delinquency  ;.*ugramming,  ' 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  Association  supports  Senator  Dole,  the  Nati<)iiial 
Governors*  Association  and  the  Xational  Association  of  Cuunties  in  calling  i^x  a 
substitution  of  the  rigid  requirement  that  OJAHS,  LEAA  and  related  age;icies 
direct  10.15  percent  of  their  funds  tu  juvenile  delinquency  programs  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  programs  for  convicted  or  adjudicated  offenders  The  fore- 
going Associations  are  opposed  to  overcategorizing  federal  programn  The  19.16 
percent  requirement  has  in  some  ca.ses  required  money  to  be  spent  i*.  areas  which 
are  *iot  of  high  priority  and  in  other  cases  served  to  operate  as  a  cemng  as  well 
as  a  floor,  inhibiting  a  greater  commitment  of  funds  to  the  area  of  delinquency. 
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The  Xatlonal  Criminal  Justice  Association  opposes  Section  211  (b)  of  S.  2441 
which  reduces  the  flexibility  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  even 
further  by  re<ialring  that  all  such  funds  I  e  expended  on  programs  aimed  at  curb- 
ing violent  crimes  committed  by  juveniles.  The  need  to  curb  violent  juvenile 
crime  is  not  the  same  all  over  this  country.  Some  States  and  localities  may  have 
no  violent  juvenile  crime  problem. 

Senator  Dole's  proposal  (Sectio.j  4  of  S.  2434)  to  amend  the  maintenance  of 
effort  re<juirement  is  worth  contjlderiug.  The  reservation  the  Association  has  is 
that  data  supporting  the  relative  expenditure  standard  may  not  be  available. 

(5)  The  National  Institute?  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinqueuv^y  Prevention 
should  be  abolished  and  its  functions  consolidated  into  OJJDP.  NIJ  and  BJS 

The  National  Association  supports  Representative  Andrews'  suggestion  ap- 
pearing in  H.R.  6701  to  abolish  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice.  This 
I»o3ition  is  supported  by  many  of  the  national  public  interest  groups  including 
the  National  Governors'  Association,  the  National  Association  of  CountieSt  the 
.National  League  of  Cities  and  tlie  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
Mie  consolidation  of  the  National  Institute  functions  is  consistent  with  the 
National  Go\  ernorb"  Ai^sociatiou  longstanding  policy  to  coi.sulidate  agencies  and 
functions  in  order  to  promote  efliciencies  and  a  more  coordinated  iwlicy  and 
program  implementation. 

tC)  Administrative  provisions  of^the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  should  be  identical 
with  provisions  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act 

The  national  pulUlc  interest  groups  agree  that  the  following  administrative 
provisions  of  the  JSIA  should  be  adopted  in  the  Ju.enile  Justice  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion for  both  programmatic  and  administrative  reasons,  (a)  the  cost  of  federally 
funded  projects  should  be  assumed  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  (b)  the 
civil  rights  pro\lbions  of  the  iwo  Acts  should  be  identical,  (c)  the  juvenile  ju£»ioe 
comprehensive  pler.^,  should  be  three  year  plans  with  annual  updates,  and  (d) 
state  Juvenile  justice  plans  and  all  applications  should  be  acted  upon  within  00 
days  of  submission. 

U>  In  order  to  reduce  red  tape  and  administrative  costs  Section  223(a)  (14) 
of  the  Act  should  be  modified  to  permit  a  substitution  for  monitoring  of  ju- 
venile detention  and  correctional  facilities. 

The  Act  shojld  be  amended  to  provide  that  states  Laving  statutes  that  pro- 
hibit institutionalization  of  status  offenders  and  the  commingling  of  adults  and 
youths  in  places  of  incarceration  will  not  have  to  monitor  those  places  of  con- 
finement unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  the  state  statute^  do  not  adequately  provide  for 
de.nstitutionalizatlon,  separation  or  the  enforcement  of  these  mandates. 

(8)  Funds  unobligated  in  one  year  for  a  particular  Act  program  should  re- 
main available  for  that  program  until  expended. 

The  National  Association  strongly  opposes  the  second  sentence  of  Section 
211(a)  of  S.  2441.  The  requirements  of  the  Act  and  the  nature  of  the  programs 
and  grantees  req'uire  that  funds  appropriated  remain  av^ailable  for  obligation 
until  e.\i)ende<r  The  result  of  requiring  money  to  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  will  result  in  poor  planning,  dumping  of  money  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  3  ear.  and  fewer  operating  juvenile  justice  programs.  The  suggestion,  to 
re\ert  unobligated  money  to  the  Departn^ent  of  Human  Resources  is  unprece- 
d'jnted.  This  reversionary  fund  provision  would  result  in  money  automatically 
going  to  DHR  without  being  appropriated  by  Congress.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  complicate  both  the  budget  and  appropriations  processes. 
Different  appropriations  subcommittees  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  Department  of  Human  Resources  programs.  Additionally,  juve- 
nile justice  programs  are  funded  under  a  different  budget  function  category  than 
Runaway  Youth  Act  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you. 


Pbepabed  Stateme:?t  of  Governob  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.  on  Behatf  of  the 
National  Governohs*  Association 


Mr.  Chapman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  would  like  to  express  the 
views  ofnhe  National  Governors*  Association  on  the  issue  of  Reauthorizing  the 
  -   Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 


First.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nation's  governors  believe  emphatically  that  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  sl\ould  be  reau- 
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thorized.  We  commend  congress  for  enacting  the  legislation  that  provided  re- 
source? for  developing  programs  in  tlie  control  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  programs  that  help  our  youth  in  general  crisis  situations.  The 
mandate  of  deinstitutionalization  has  brought  about  healthy  innovations  In 
our  treatment  not  only  of  status  offenders,  but  of  all  routh  in  trouble.  This 
process  helped  our  effort  to  develop  more  substantive  programs  for  youth  in 
non-secure  community  based  facilities.  For  example,  we  worked  with  private 
non  profit  groups  and  local  governments  'n  planning  Juvenile  facilities  whi^'h 
met  the  letter  and  spi  rit  of  the  legi:'Uation. 

Our  youth  are  the  nation's  greatest  asset  for  the  future  ;  we  must  cultivate  and 
develop  them  so  they  grow  to  become  productive  citizens— respecting  those 
values  that  have  made  this  nation  strong  and  great.  To  this  ond,  the  governors 
believe  that  progranis  designed  to  develop  youth  and  prevent  delinquency  must 
emphasize  strengthening  family  relationships,  building  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive schools,  and  establishing  better  and  more  coordinated  community  serv- 
ices. All  of,  these  institutions  niust  work  together  to  help  our  youth  develop  to 
their  full  potential. 

We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  committee,  Mr,  Chairman,  for  several  amend- 
ments In  the  projwsed  legislation  (S,  2441)  which  we  vigorously  support.  First, 
we  especially  commend  you  for  providing  j^tate  and  local  governments  the  flexi- 
bility to  develop  programs  to  deal  with  the  sr-ious  jnVenile  offender,  particularly 
the  emotionally  disturbed  juvenile  offender.  This  has  beer,  a  rather  neglected 
secljon  of  Juvenile  |)rograms. 

Second,  we  commend  '  ou  for  maintaining  the  Office  ot  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  uin  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra« 
tion.  And  we  l)elieve  that  your  i>osition  should  be  strengthened  so  that  the 
director  of  OJJDV  reixirts  to  the  administrator  .  f  LKAA,  Coordination  between 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assbtance  Adniini&tratlon  Is  of  utmost  importance  in  developing  a  strategy 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency  at  the  federal 
f\nt\  state  levels.  We  recognize  the  need  for  a  si>ecial  office  to  plan  for  juvenile 
services,  and  we  have  given  our  full  support  to  that  office  since  it  was  established 
by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 

The  creation  of  a  .separate  office  may  appeal  to  some  short  term  interests  of 
Juvenile  justice  proponents.  But,  governors  and  most  all  governmental  officials, 
both  elected  and  appointed,  have  consistently  called  for  program  and  /unctlonal 
consolidation  in  order  to  improve  program  administration  and  service  delivery 
The  president  himself  has  proposed  several  federa'  reorganization  plans  that 
emphasize  agency  consolidation  and  coordination.  For  example,  the  federal  emer- 
gency management  agency  brought  together  some  eleven  agencies  and  func- 
tions under  one  agency  in  order  to  better  coordinate  emergency  assistance  tot 
state  and  local  governments. 

Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  long  term  interest  of  juvenile  proponents  to  have 
OJJDP  remain  within  LEAA  for  it  to  have  the  ability  to  oversee  well  the  LEAA 
financial  assistance  directed  at  juvenile  justice,  which  is  approximately  20  I)er- 
cent  of  all  LEAA  investments.  ,    ^  n  , 

Tiie  nS'ational  Governors'  Associatiou  urges  Congress  to  consider  the  rouowing 
proiKjLsai»  as  it  reauthorizes  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevetition 
Act  of  1974:  , 

1,  There  should  be  parallel  authorization'  periods  for  the  JJDP  Act  and  the 
:SIA  Act,  This  would  help  states  to  assess,  manage,  and  implement  all  justice 
programs  during  a'  reauthorization  cycle. 

.  The  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979  reauthorizes  the  LEAA  program, 
among  others,  through  September  30,  19S3.  Thus,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  should 
be  reauthorized  for  the  same  period  of  three  years. 

2,  Tlie  adequate  assistance"  provision  that  applies  to  courts  and  corrections 
should  apply  to  all  comj>oaenti>  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  including  Juvenile 
justice. 

In  hen  of  the  requirement  that  19,15  percent  of  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act  funds  be  committed  to  juvmUe  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
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the  needs  of  all  elements  of  the  Justice  system  within  a  state  should  be  con- 
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8idei>e<l  in  determining  uLlocatlons.  Unnecessary  citiegorlzatlon  should  be  elimi- 
nated so  that  the  greater  needs  )t  each  state  can  be  met.  Considering  the,  great 
needs  of  Juvenile  justice  thro  <ghout  the  country  which  have  been  identified 
because  of  the  JJDP  Act,  **adequate  assistance**  may  well  require  an  allocation 
of  more  tban/£be  presently  mandated  19,15  percent 

3,  The  state  agency  designated  by  the  governor  to  develop  a  staters  criminal 
and  Juvenile  Justice  plan  should  coordinate  all  juvenile  Justice  programs  that 
receive  federal  funding. 

We  believe  no,  program  funding  under  the  act  snould  go  directly  to  a  local  unit 
of  government  or  a  private  non-proflt  agency  without  the  advice  and  comments 
of  this  agency.  States  are  Interested  in  coordinating  federal  and  state  funds  to 
promote  a  cdmprehensfve  criminal  and  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Voluntarily  over  the  past  few  months,  OJJDP  has  coordinated  with  the  states  ' 
In  this  way.  The  benefits  In  Improved  moi^ale  and  more  effective  use  of  funds 
haV5  be^ii  stftking. 

4,  Tlje  legislation  should  direct  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Ji^stlce  and  Delinquency 
r  evefition  to  ensure  thait  rules,  regulations,  definitions,  arid  responsibilities  pur- 
S!;ant  to  the  act  are  reasonable  f  nd  cons\ier  the  *mpact  on  the  states.  Further- 
more, they  should  be  designed  encourage  full  imrtlclpatlbn  In  the  program 
by  a  11  states. 

,  We  are  very  optimistic  that  the  administrator  of  OJJDP.  Mr  Ira  Schwartz 
win  work  closely  with  the  states,  realizing  we  can  be  twice,  a^  effective  when  we 
work  clusely, together.  J.lkewlse,  we  are  pleased  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  your 
support  to  entourage  full  participation  in  JJDP  by  all  the  states. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  efforts  be  made  to  confprm  certain  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  with  similar  administrative  provi- 
sions of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  AJt.  Specifically,  we  suggest : 

Tjiat  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  should  be  amended  to  require  that  the  cost  of 
federally  funded  projects  be  assnme<l  after  a  reasonable  i)erIod  of  time: 

The  civil  rights  provisions  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  should  be 
fully  incorporated  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act ;  and 

Action  on  state  Juvenile  Justice  plans  by  OJJDP  should  be  required  within 

JK)days.  ,  .  ^ 

Approximately  two  years  ago,  we  testified  before  the  house  subcommittee,  on 
economic  opportnnlty^and  said  thrt :  .  ^  -^t  *  ♦♦^^-^ 

*  In  this  mass  of  tangled  federil  bureaucracy,  the  Ofiice  of  Juvenile  JUsttce 
and  I>llnquency  Prevention  must  not  forget  Ito  first  priority  Is  to  provide  services 
to  children  In  trouble  with  the  law.  It  must  t.Istrlbule  funds  to  be  spent  to  help 
our  troubled  children  as  If  It  were  a  crisis,  for  In  fact  It  Is.  Getting  assistance 
down  to  the  service  pi'ovlder  and  the  yojing  person  In  the  street  must  be  the 

^°\Ves^till  believe  this,  and  urge  Congress  to  form  a  partnership  with  th^natlon's 
governors  to  strengthen  the  Juvenile  Justice  J^nd  delinquency  prevention  program 
through  reauthorizing  legislation  to  ensure  effective  intergovernmental  actions 
Inaddresslngtheprohlemsof  Juveniles  In  this  country. 

Considering  the  fact  thi^t  the  JJDP  program  Is  Implemented  through  each 
state  the  governors  appreciate  your  serious  consideration  of  our  priority  recom- 
mendations. We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  plan  for  the  Implementa- 
tion  of  these  recommendations. 

APPENDIX     .  . 

Policy  Position— Natlonal^Governors*  Assocladon 

Prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  . 

The  National  Governors'  Association  believes  thaf^greater^  emphasis  shbuld 
be  placed  on  coordinating  and  planning  services  for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Each  state  should  strengthen  its 
to  this  effort  by  emphasizing  programs  to  build  bett-rr  families,  schools,  APd 

con^raimkyservlc^  Congress  for  enacting  the  Juvenile  Justice' and 

Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (PL  03-415)  of  1974.  The  act  provided  resources 
for  developing  programs  In  Juvenile  delinquency  and  treatment  , 
Because  the  problems  caused  by  juvenile  delinquency  continue  t^^  National 
Governors'  Association  urges  Congress  to  incorporate  the  following  principles 
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when  it  works  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  *Act: 

a.  The  act  should  ipaintain  th^  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention witl^in  the  I^w  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  The  director  of 
OJJDP  should  report  to  the  administrator  of  LBAA. 

» 2.  There  should  be  parallel  authorization  periods  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  This  \fould  help  'states  to  assess,  manage,  and  implement  all 
crii|l»inal  justice  proclfnis  during  a  reauthorization  cycle. 

3.  The  "adequate  arista  nee'*  provision  that  applies  to  courts  and  corrections 
should  apply  to  alWeompdnents  of  the  criminal  justice  system  includinj,  juvenile 
justice.      '        I A 

4.  The  state  agency  de^gnated  by  the-Govemor  to  develop  a  states  criminal 
and  juvenile  justice  plan  should  coordinate  all  juvenile  Justice  programs,  No 
program  should  be  funded  directly  under  the  act  without  the  advice  ^nd  com- 
ments of  this  agency,      '  1 

5.  Discretionary  grants  should  provide  an  equitable  share  of  funds  to  rural 
and  urban  states  for  the  developn^ent  of  juvpnile  justice  programs, 

0.  The  legislation  should  direct  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  to  ensure  that  rules,  regulations,  delinitions,  and  responsibilities 
purstiant  to  the  act  are  reasonable  and  consider  the  impact  on  the  states. 
Furtliermure,  they  should  designed  to  encourage  fall  participation  In  the 
program  by  all  states.  • 

Adopted  July  1979.  '  , 
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PREPAItED  St.VTKMK.VT  OF  DE^  JoSEPU  SCHF3lE,  IURECTOR,  GOVERNMENTAL  ReL.V- 

TioNs,  THE  National  PTA  and  Doriis  liANOLAND,  Parent 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen«f,v  Prevention  have  been  concerns  of  the  Na- 
tional PTA,  and  the  PTA  supports  passage  of  legislation  aimed  at  improving 
the  care  and  protection  uf  r:iil,dren  and  youth'.  The  PT^\  supports  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Dehnquenc:^  PreVenilon  Act  of  1074,  as  amended  in  1977,  for  the 
following  reasons:  ^  *u  *. 

1.  The  legislation  emphasizes  the  need  to  strengthen  the  family  unit  so  that 
Juveniles  may  be  retained  in  their  homes  rather  than  be  institutionalizod; 

2.  Emphasizes  prevention  rather  than  punij^ment ;         ^  . 

3.  Promotes  keeping  students  in  school  and  lii^;;events  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
suspensions  and  expulsions ;  and   •  * 

4.  Encourages  new  approaches  and  techniques  with  respect  to  the  prevention 
of  school  violence  and  vandalism.  .  '     i  •  ,\  , 

The  PTA  justifies  support  of  legislation  filmed  at  protecting  children  and 
youth  based  on  its  experience  that  juvenile  crime  is  related  to  those  home  envi- 
.ronments  that. impact  on  the  family,  i.e.  distorted  through  death,  divorce,  sep- 
'  aration  or  ueserlion  of  one  or  both  parents.  3'he  PTA's  con'^em  parallels  those 
expressed  itl  an  FBI  report  on  Juvenile  Delinqijiency  and  Crime. 

The  absence  of  one  or  both  parents  for  any  rea.son»,^results  in,  greater  responsi- 
bility being  placed  on  the  community..  Often  such  home  environments  lead  to 
status  ofifvnders  such  as  truancy,  and  tmanc^f  is  a  major  problem  among  youth 
under  age  10.  Truancy  may  lead  to  suspension,  or  expulsion  from  school  and  once  ^ 
separated  from  school  the  student  and  society  become  victims  of  *'free  time 
ExpiiUion  does  nothing  to  improve  a  student^  job  training  and  ability  to^^cope 
•with  the  time  she/he  has.on  their  hands. 

.  Recently  the  PTA  completed  a'  one-year  study  titled  **The  PTA  in  the  Urban 
Contexr  Hearings  we/e  held  in  Kansas  Citv,  Miaii^  Houston,  Seattle.  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  D.a  Th^j  hearings  \^ere  tntitled  "The  PTA  Challonges 
the  Cities:  What  Can  We  Do  For  Your  Schools?"  Leaders  from  the  business 
community,  education  leaders  uovernment  officials,  labor  leaders,  pareftts.  teach- 
ers and  students  all  testified  concerning  the  i  roblenis  In  an  ui*ban  environment 
One  of  the  five  mf^Jor  problems  cited  was  youth  unemployment,  which  is  one  of 


th**  causes  juvenile  ^eMnquency  and  cntab,  Grime,  vlolence^jjiind  vandalism 
weie  also  cited  as  a  ^rolijtm.  One  of  the/)lutions  disc  is^ed  iutluded  providing 


studi-nts  job  training. 
One  measure  of  oo»*  demonstrated  coryL-em 


greasive  behavior  is  tLe  existence  of  thfc  hlgl^ly  publicized  National  PTA  Tele- 
\nsion  Violence  Project  Tae  A'ationul  PJCA  jijst,  released^results  of  the  fall  1979 

/ 


'or  causes  and  eCfects  of  youth  ag- 
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mi/ni^oriiig  primv  ie\c\\»Ufn  prog ranifi\  Recently,  Jn  a  Chicago  suburb,  a 
lamil5  was  \\uhh»ug  an  attiuii  aUown  uu  til^visiun.  In  which  una  actor  suffocates 
aiiuUier  uith  a  pilluw.  When  ^he  sliuw  \\a»  t/iii.>htHl,  one  uf  the  youngsters  taies  a 
jiilluw  /rum  t]ie  h\lng  room  M)fa,  walks  over  tu  the  family  dug,  and  presses  the 
pillow  in  the  dog^,  fa^-e.  What  would  have  happened  if  the  paiehts  were  not;^in 
the  room  when  this  happened  and  il  wab  a  l»nitlier  or  sisttr  and  not  the  dog? 
In  a  \er.\  inimeiKate  way,  this  car*  hiMur.\  illustrates  the  fact  that  there  can 
b*»  a  dln-ct,  oausual  relationship  between  violenee  seen  on  TV,  and  aggressive, 
ho^re  behavior  by  certain  kinds  of  children. 

Often  Juvfenili'  juMlce  is  a  lural  problem  and  is  best  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
•Uiunitj.  Many^jJf  the  problems  that  lead  thildren  to  conauit  crimes  include 
.ilcohohsm,  liitld  abu:>e,  neglett  and  lack  uf  const ructhe  leisure  time  activities. 
In  Fairfax,  \  Irginla  a  yuuth  forum  wa»  htld  and  one  of  the  uiain  problems  that 
the  kid^  specifled  was  the  latk  of  recreational  actiwties.  In  earlyMar^hithe 
^hstrict  Gu\enimeut  announced  that  due  to  budget  Constraints,  njany  re^^rea- 
'tiunal  tycas,  including  txisting  facilities,  would  not  cpen  this  sumnifr.  This  will 
aLM>  mean  a  loss  uf  jobs  for  area  youth.  When  .\ou  compound  these  f  wo  fictorf, 
the  ileliu»mcnc>  and  trimc  rates  for  people  under  20  could  top  (hd  50  percent 
mark  this  summer  in  our  nations  capital.  | 

One  of  the  major  purpu.ses  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  of  1974  wa.'^^to  ptcvent 
a|iprupri.ite  >oung  ijeuple  from  entering  our  failing  juvenile  justice  system.  The 
Natluimi  I*TA  supported  the  provision  of  the  Act  that  re^iuired  states  to  find 
alternate cs  ot  instltutionalizat(onf/or  states  offenders.  Children  who  bave  run 
aua\  from  home  or  are  charged  with  truancy  should  not  be  placed  in  jails  with 
cunuctcd  ju\eniles  or  adult  crimi/ials.  The  requirement  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  has  been  buc\,'essful  in  forcing  an  end  to  this  practice  and  we  would  like  to  see 
it  maintained  until  states  complivlOO  i^ercent. 

It  is-the  iwsltlon  of  the  .\atl<)nal  PTA  that  Cougreps  could  better  serve  the 
intrrests  of  the  ju'uth  of  our  ^oxmry  by  reauthorizing  the  1074  Act,  as  amended 
in  1977,  without  1980  amendment.sS[ 

The  X.-itlonai  PTA  does  support  the  Title  III  amendment  to  Sec? ion  3Q2(a)  — 
changiug  tho  name  of  the  Act  from  "Runawiiy  Yuuth  *^  to  '^Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth",  *  . 

TliC  prltKity  iKJing  plnced  on  the  serious  offender  is  out  of  proportion  with  Uie 
actual  need.  The  priOrfty  should  be  placed  on  prevention,  dein.stitutionalization 
of  status  offenders,  and  dependent  and  negle<'t3d  chndre  i.  Programs  are  being 
added,  but  no  new  monies  are  being  authorized.  We  teel  that  more  programs  for 
M-rluu.^  or  Mulent  offenders  should  be  added,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  existing 
progrant^.  '  / 

The  Offii  e  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinqhency  Prevention  should  be  a  8ei)aratc 
(»mce  undf-r  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General.  Ju\enile  Justice  gets  lost 
under  LEAA,  partiiolarly,  in  the  budget  process.  Somewhat  similar  to  tiie  way 
education  was  treated  under  HEW.  It  seems  rea.sonable  that  an  office  whose 
priority  Is  delinquency  prevention  and  also  pro\di'ig  a  wide  range  of  youth  serv- 
ices sbould^be  indei>endent  and  not  under  the  La  \  Enforcement  ,Vgency. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  make  one  recommendation  to  the  subcommitt^^e 
There. is  a  lack  of  parental  involvement  In  Ihe  ju\pnile  justice  system,  and'  we 
Would  nn'ommend  that  there  be  parental  re  presentation  of  boMi  th^  state  and 
fe<leral  advisory  commi'ttxjes. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  subcomtnittee  for  inviting  our  comirents,  ^\e 
have  wurJc-d  cios<-ly  xAth  the  subcommit.ee  in  the  past  andhoi)e  tc  continue  tHis 
re^ivtionf^hli*  !n  the  future.  *  ^  • 


New  DirectTons  fob  You  no  Women, 

April  I,  mo. 

Ms,  Mart  ,1Ioli.t, 

Coun^^  and  ^ff  liirertor.  V.S.  Senate  Sudcommittce  on  th^  ConsU^  itia.i,  Rua 
0en  Building.  \VaMni;ton,  D.C, 

DrJ^  Mary.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  we  sent  to  Senator  DeConcinJ  '\nd 
Congressman  Udall  as  weh  da  the  ^ther  representatives  from  Arizona. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Ira  Schfarti,  saying  there  Were  additional  funds  for 
mqre  ad\ocacy  projects  and  v  ?  wece  being  con.sidered.  f}o  that  sounds  hopeful. 

T  hope  the  Senate  hearings  were  successful,  y^h&t  are  the  latest  rumors  con- 
cerning appropriations  for  O.J.J.DJ*.? 


I  have  sent  a  copy  uf  what  would  have  been  our  testimony  at  your  Senate  hear- 
ings to  Senator  Bayh  Under  separate  cov^. 
I'm  sorry  I  was  unalUe  to  attend.  Ploftse^do  consider  us  again. 
Warm  regards, 

Carol  Zimmebman,  Executive  Director. 

Enclosure. 

March  31,  1980. 

Hon.  MoBRiB  Udall,  «  . 

Houne  of  Representatives,  Longworth  Office  Building, 
oW  ashing  ton,  D.O. 

Deab  Mo:  We  are  very  concerned  about  proposed  budget  recommendations 
which  might  cut  or  eliminate  funding  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention. 

 As  long  timg  youth  advocates  we  feel  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  money  continue 

to  be  approprTaleOr  tu  fund  positive  programs  to  combat  juvenile  delinquencv.  

Even  in  these  times  of  severe  inflation  it  would  Ik?  unfortuiiate  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  already  niinimnm  funds  which  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  has 
so  productively  use<l  over  the  past  few  years. 

We  urge  you  to  supi>ort  the  re-anthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  and 
an  adeiinate  level  uf  funding  for  juvenile  programs,  and  if  it  is  necessarj-.  please 
consider  the  Office  uf  Juvenile  Justice  as  a  separate  entity  from  the  I^aw  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

We  would  appreciate  knowing  your  views  on  this  matter.  Thank  you  for  your 
support  and  efforts  in  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  B.  ZiMiiERMA.v, 

Executive  Director. 
RuTJi  L.  Crow, 

Project  Director, 
National  Female  Advocacy  Project. 
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PART  VI.^ADDITIONAI^  STATEMENTS  OF  STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

^  Department  of  Management  and  Budoet, 

Laming,  ^fcft.,  March  SI,  1980. 
Hon.  BiBcn  Bayii.  '  ^ 

U.S.  Senate,  Chainnan,  Suhcommittee  on  the  Constitutiotit  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Rmsel\  Senate  oijice  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Bath:  On  behalf  of  Michigan's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Justice,  we  offer  tlie  attached  testimony  submitted  In  support  of  the 
reauthorization  and  reapproprlation  of  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1074  as  amended  by  The  Juvenile  Justice  Amendments  of 
1977. 

We  learned  last  we^k  that  the  Hpuse  Budget  Committee  has  recommended 
the  reduction  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  Research 
and  Statlstlcij  for  fiscal  year  1981  from  $571  nillllon  to  $50  million.  This  action 
would  completely  dlmlnate  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention, as  v;ell  as  the  I-aw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  the 
grants  program  for  state  and  local  government 

Although  we  understand  and  support  the  need  to  attempt  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget,  It  Is  Incomprelienslble  that  these  juvenile  and  criminal  justice 
programs  be  totally  eliminated  at  a  time  when  state  and  local  governments  must 
continue  to  concentrate  efforts  to  address  crime  and  to  continue  to  Improve  the 
juvenile/criminal  'justice  system.  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware.  LBAA  and 
OJJDP  are  the  only  federally  supported  efforts  to  address  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  within  the  several  states. 

We  hope  that  the  reauthorization  and  reapproprlation  will  receive  prompt 
action  and  support  and  that  any  amendments  be  of  the  sort  that  will  maintain 
and  enhance  the  Intent  of  the  Act. 

As  Is  described  In  the  testimony,  one  change  that  would,  In  our  opinion, 
greatly  strengthen  the  effort  toward  administration  of  programs  for  juveniles 
In  the  justice  system  Is  the  separation  of  OJJDP  from  LBAA.  Such  a  rearrange- 
ment would  add  emphasis  to  the  needs  of  those  to  whom  the  Act  addresses  it- 
self and  to  the  concerns  of  those  who  administer  programs  In  their  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Claxjdia  Gold, 
Chairperson,  Legislative  Suhcommittee. 

ILENE  TOMBER, 

CMirperson,  ACJJn 

Enc'losure. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Michigan  Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice 

(SAG) 

The  committee  as  authorized  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  Is  composed  of  lay  and  professional  people  involved  In  the  ju- 
venile justice  area,  Their  representation  Is  broadly  based  to  include  the  Director 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Labor,  a  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, a  Prosecutor,  a  Sheriff,  a  representative  of  the  State  Police,  a  Ju- 
venile Court  Judge,  youth  members,  private  and  public  agencies,  representatives 
xft  the  volunteer  sector  and  university  faculty  members,  and  a  state  legislator. 
Our  chairperson,  Ilene  Tomber.  Is  a  past  president  of  Michigan's  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  Is  also  Vice  Chairperson  of  the  Michigan  Commission  on 
Crin.'nal  Justice. 

Throughout  our  testimony  you  will  see  that  the  concern  of  the  Committee  is 
that  thejocus  and  Intent  of  the  Act  not  be  changed  extensively  and  that  Its 
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emphasis  ou  development  and  coordination  of  community  based  prograirs  be 
continued  to  ensure  that  there  is  change  in  the  treatment  of  delinquent  and 
status  offeuders.  That  and  its  deinstitutionalization  requirements  and  monitor- 
ing have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  money  provided  by  the  Juvenile  .Inatico  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  has  enabled  Michlcan^o  put  in  place  programs  that  have  removed  juveniles 
who  are  charged  with  i»eing  status  offenders  from  secure  detention  and  insteml 
place  them  In  community  based  programs  deigned  to  Ijelp  botli  the  juvenile 
and  his/her  fiimilv  avoid  further  contact  >ath  the  juvenile  justice  system.  But 
In  addition  to  pro\iding  these  prognims,  the  Act  has  been  the  major  impetus: 
toward  helping  change  the  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  juvenile  .courts,  the 
agencies  that  deal  with  juveniles  and  tlie  community,  toward  a  more  humane 
and  productive  way  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  young  people  who  are 
headed  in  the  direction  of  delinquent  behavior. 

By  s*>tting  up  the  meclmnism  of  the  state  advi.sory  groups,  tlie  Act  lias  enabled 
41S  to  bring  together  in  a  w  orking  relationship,  for  the  flrst  time,  all  the  interested 
panics  of  the  system  and  representatives  of  interested  citizen  groups.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  Michigan  has  been  an  effective  force  in  helping  to  shape 
^     opinion  and  iwlicy  toJniplement  Uie  inteut  of  the  JJDP  Act  ,  , 

Michigan  h»s  been  able  to  reach  75  percent  compliance  with  the  dein.stuu- 
tlonallzation  requirement  and  is  working  toward  100  percent  compliance.  At  the 
same  time  work  has  begun  on  a  major  initiative  in  the  prevention  area,  revision 
of  t»ie  state  juvenile  code,  evaluation  of  the  state  institutional  needs  lor  addi- 
tional secure  beds,  a  regional  detention  plan  and  a  review  of  existing  state  pro- 
grams in  all  areas  with  the  aim  of  sotting  up  a  model  evaluation  for  such  pro- 
grams. All  these  activities  have  been  undertaken  by  the  state  advisory  committee 
staffed  by  juvenile  specialists  at  the  state  planning  agency. 

Prompt  reauthorization  of  the  JJDP  Act  with  adequate  funding  and  a  sepa- 
rate Olid  accountable  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  and  Prevention  under 
the  OJARS  administration  is  essential  to  continue  the  work  that  we  have  begun 
so  successfully  in  Michigan.  ,  .^i 

The  following  detailed  positions  presented  in  this  testimony  wore  developed 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  after  careful  analysis  of  what  would  he,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  effective  rewrite  of  the  Act. 

^  OJJDP  " , 

It  is  our  concern  that  the  primary  focus  of  any  change  in  the  ^'""^^^'^^^^^^ 
be  directed  toward  a  consolidation  and  strengthening  of  juvenile  justice  imtia- 
Uves  Sn  the  sphere  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  To  that  effect  we  would 
recommend  that  OJJDP  become  a  separate  entity  parallel  /;BAA  -""^^^ 
OJARS.  Such  a  change  would  expand  the  mandate  and  accountability  of  that 
office  We  feel  that  a  separate  statutory  basis  would,  as  well,  place  emphasis  on 
the  often  unique  resiwnsibillties  in  the  juvenile  justice  area        ,       ,  , 

It  is  also  our  strong  recommendation,  understanding  that  the  establishment  of 
OJJDP  as  a  co.e(,ual  entitv  would  change  the  relationship  of  the  two  agencies, 
that  OJJDl^oiZ^^^^  to  administer  and  set  policy  direction  for  LEAA  juvenile 
delinqnency  programs.  Xa  matter  where  the  offices  are  located.  Juvenile  just  c-e 
Issues^hoiild  be  gui      by  OJJDP  with  consultation  and  approval  of  Uie  LEAA 

"""^l^-l^wou^d '^rther  suggest  that  the  NIJJDP  (National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justkr^ind  rXnnen  should  remain  separate.  Although  there  is 

some  S^^^^^^  a  duplication  of  effort  with  the  other  researcli  agencies, 
we  ari  a^^^^^^^  thLt  the  often  separate  thrust  of  Jnvenile  justice  concerns 

not  be  weakened. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Recocnlzing  the  obvious  budgetnry  strictures  present  in  the  1980>.  we  would 
still^^°s  thaf  1  ere  he  increased  provision  of  funding.  Our  group  suggested  that 
?u  1  HK  be  $200  .nlllion  in  the  first  year.  .?225  million  in  the  sp^°»i^Vni>  thonlS 
lovB  nf  S-^TO  million  in  the  last  veriod  of  the  authorization.  If  OJJDP  should 
remain  wTi^in!EAA,  V^  would  Veconnnend  that  juvenile  justice  programs  re- 

 ^\'^fatJ  ^eid'JI^^eiTension  and  reauthorization  of  the  Runaway  Youth 

Act  under  the  office  of  II.E.  W.  or  H.H.S. 
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MAl^•TK^^^^•CE  of  effost 


-  We  teol  iLnt  the  requirement  for  luaintennnce  of  effort  funds  in  the  JSIA 
greatly  strengOiens  the  juvenile  justice  system.  We  would  suggest  that  even 
stronger  langua^re  should  he  developed  regarding  the  OJJDP  administrator's 
respousiiibilities  to  publish  guidelines  for  LEAA  funded  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams. We  would  nut  he  adverse  to  the  change  from  19.15  percent  to  20  percent 
*o  simplify  accounting  procedures.  Again,  our  concern  is  that  nothing  be  alterf  J 
that  would  dilute  efforts  in  the  juvenile  justice  area. 

POTENTIAL  MATCH  REQUIREMENT 

We  would  support  the  suggestion  that  states  he  allowed  to  decide  if  there  be 
a  match  requirement  for  programs.  The  concern  of  our  Committee  is  that  such 
a  pro\isiun  might  seriously  hamper  tlie  efforts  of  often  innovative  financially 
limited  programs.  The  possibilities  for  discrimination  against  those  private 
agencies  that  could  onb;  provide  in-kind  services  for  match  might  create  a 
change  In  the  intent  of  the  Act  as  the  Act  was  to  permit  the  funding  of  private 
agencies. 

Evien-with  those  reservations  we  feel  it  would  be  fiscally  responsible  to  allow 
a  match  with  certain  limitations.  We  would  recommend  that  should  such  a 
.match  be  considered  that  it  be  only  on  the  basis  of  a  00  percent  state-10  percent 
agency /group  match  with  the  potential  for  waiver  cn  basis  of  need. 

COORDINATION 

We  consider  the  role  of  the  -Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  rre\entlon  to  he  ».xtremely  lmi>ortant  and  would  suggest  continua- 
tion and  btrengthenlng  of  the  Implementation  of  interagency  programs  and 
projects. 

SUBSIDY  'ISSUE 

We  are  aware  of  the  request  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  for  such 
a  program  to  assist  units  of  general  puriwse  local  government  through  the  rse 
of  subsidy  as  could  be  defined  In  Sec.  103(14)  of  the  Act.  While  we  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  needs  of  local  go\ernments,  we  believe  that  a  centralized  state- 
wide bource  for  funding  is  more  efficient  and  effecti\e  and  will  not  be  confusing 
to  potential  applicants. 

STATE  ADVISORY  GROUPS 

.Wa  would  suggest  that  the  language  of  Section  223(a)3(F)ii  be  changed  to 
provide  that  the  S.A.G.  s  shall  ad\ise  the  governor  and  legi.slature  of  the  ^*^ates. 
We  would  also  wish  that  the  S.A.G.'s  be  furtlier  represented  somehow  on  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  to  offer  more  input  to  that  group. 

COMPLIANCE 

While  we  recognize  the  difficulties  of  100  i>ercent  compliance,  we  recommend 
that  there  be  no  change  In  tl.  >  langimge  of  the  Act  so  that  there  Is  no  diminu- 
tion of  effort  toward  complhuK  .  We  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  requirements 
for  and  terms  secure  detention  or  correctional  facilities  In  Section  223(a)12A 
be  modified  to  allow  States  more  leeway  In  meeting  the  objectives  of  tlie  Act. 
The  Inappropriate  placement  of  a  child  In  a  detention  or  correctional  facility, 
even  if  It  Is  not  secure.  Is  counterproductive.  It  is  the  position  of  our  group  that 
the  use  ot  secure  detention  should  be  restricted  to  youth  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted criminal  violations  and  should  be  used  only  for  youth  who : 

1.  Have  a  high  risk  of  falling  to  appear  before  the  court, 

2.  Represent  a  clear  public  danger. 

Some  have  wished  to  amend  the  Act  to  provide  that  states  that  prohibit 
institutionalization  of  status  offenders  and  commingling  not  have  to  be  moni- 
tored unless  there  Is  a  determination  of  failure.  We  would  not  support  such  a 
pro\  Islou  :  the  monitoring  effort  should  not  be  weakened. 

JAILING 

In  addition,  the  jailing  of  status  offenderSf-abused  or  neglected  children,  and 
.  delinquent  offenders  should  be  completely  prohibited.  Youth  should  have  the 
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right  to  ball  commensurate  with  the  right  of  adults.  Including  the  right  to 
rMuest  ball  la  cases  In  whiqh  his/her  parents  refuse  It.  Regarding  Section^ (a) 
(13)  that  mandates  that  there  be  no  commingling^^  we  would  encourage  that  no 
less  emphaelB  be  placed  on  that  Issue  in  the  Act.  Our  state  Is  In  compliance  with 
the  Act  as  It  Is  written.   

8EEI0US  JUVENILE  0FFENDEB8 

It  Is  our  objective  oplnloft  that  the  focus  of  the  Act  not  be  changed  and  that 
the  JJDPA  funds  contluue'  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  and  dlverelon  of 
juveniles  We  are  concerned  that  disproportionate  amounts  not  be  directed, 
toward  the  violent  offender  and  that  the  deanlilons  of  a  serious  offender  not^ 
bechanged^  t 

•    FOBMULA  AND  SPECIAL  EWrtlASIS  GRANTS 

We  have  found  the  exlsUng  formula  to  be  reasonable,  but  we  would  request 
a  revision  to  80  percent  of  population  formula  basis  and  20  percent  discretionary 
Special  Emphasis  funds. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our  Committee's  concerns. 

Maboh  18,  1980. 

Senator  Bibch  Bath, 
VM.  Senate, 
Washin{;ton,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  I  am, enclosing  position  statements  developed  by  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Committee  of  the  Michigan  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  for  your  consideration  In  connection  with  your  review  of  the  Juvenile 
Just*ce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

'  MABaAMAOMUIXAN. 

Chairperson^  Juvenile  Justke  Committee. 

Enclosure. 

Pbepabso  Statement  or  the  Position  of  the  Michigan  State  Council  of  Social 
Workers  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  System  in  Michigan* 

On  behalf  of  professional  social  workers  engaged  In  and  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  families  which  are  In  contact  with  juvenile  courts,  the  Michigan  State 
Council  of  Social  Workers,  NASW,  submits  the  following  propositions  as  guides  to 
the  process  of  evaluation  of  the  complex  network  contained  In  the  jusUce  system. 

1  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  society  and  the  Individual  child  that  problems  of 
control  and  supervision  of  children  be  recognized  as  family  centered,  and  that 
remediation  of  such  problems  must  be  attempted  within  the  context  of  the  family 

as  a  total  unit  .    ^  i  4.1 

.  A  Legal,  jurisdictional,  and  administrative  obstacles  to  the  communication  oX 
the  needs  and  problems  of  families  which  are  having  specific  conflicts  with  society 
should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

1.  A  family  court  structure  Is  sui)erlor  to  the  present  conflict  between  probate 
and  circuit  court  jurisdictions.  •  .  , 

2  The  Juvenlle'dlvlslon  of  the  probate  court  (or  a  family  court  If  created)  is 
In  the  best  position  vls-a-vis  the  judicial  and  the  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment to  receive  communication  concerning  high  risk  children  and  families  and 
to  responsibly  coordinate  fact-finding  and  the  allocation  of  services.  The  court  Is 
necessary  to  ensure  fair  administration  of  justice  and  accountability  among 
service  providers.  The  juvenile  code  should  be  amended  to  provide  specific  au- 
thority ani\  standards  for  the  referral,  coordination,  and  review  functions  of  the 
juvenile  court  Such  functions  are  complementary  to  the  rule-making  and  evalua- 
tion functions  of  exernti\e  agencies,  and  should  be  written  to  provide  a  clear 
check  on  service  providers  and  on  regulating  agencies. 

II  The  juvenile  (or  family)  court  was  designed  to  prevent  the  processing  of 
minors  into  the  criminal  justice/correctional  system  and  was  specifically  given 
civil  jurisdiction  for  this  reason.  This  principle  Is  valid  and  should  be  preserved. 

A.  Protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  children  and  their  parents  requires 
access  to  legal  counsel  at  all  pimses  of  juvenile  court  processing  and  proper  notice 
of 'each  proceeding. 
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1,  Formal  adversary  proceedings  should  be  a\oided  except  In  matters  relating 
to  serious  dangerJp  Iife_audj)^o^^^ 

escalate  confiict  and  focus  on  individual  guilt  rather  than  on  solutions  to  problems 
within  families  and  between  families  urxd  Institutions.  ^ 

2.  Matters  relating  to  support  and  custody  uf  cuUdren,  the  role  performance  of 
minors  (e.g.  school  attendance,  •^Incorrigibility*  complaints)  or  of  parents  (child 
abuse  and  neglect)  should  be  decided  through  a  formalized  mediation  process 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  (or  family)  court  The  consent  docket 
provisions  of  the  juvenile  court  rules  should  be  amplified  to  provldfe  criteria  and 
sanctions  for  a  full-fledged  mediation  process, 

,  III.  Standards  for  personnel  who  provlde^ustlce  and  program  services  to  chil- 
dren and  families  U  risk  should  be  arrived  fft  through  a  process  that  provides 
equal'  participation  of  the  judicial  and  executive. branches  of  government,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  behavioral  science  profession,  and  representatives  of  the 


public. 

A.  Arbitrary  standard  settlnc  by  one  branch  of  go\ernraent  or  by  one  dominant 
self-interest  group  bhould  noVhe  allowed  to  develop;  the  standards  now  being 
written  under  PA  116  should  be  submitted  to  appropriate  and  concerned  profes- 
sional and  public  associations  |or  review  amd  comment  prior  to  submission  to  the 
legislature.    ~  *  /  , 

B.  The  core  discipline  that  should  be  identified  and  required  for  professional 
counselors,  diagnosticians,  and  therapeutic  staff  Is  knowledge  of  family  netr 
work—ltd  structure,  dynamics,  communication  styles  and  processes.  Legal  pro- 
fessloni^ls  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  credit  In  family 
structure  a^d  proces;*  in  order  to  qualify  to  practice  In  the  juvenile  (or  family) 

court.  .  ,       ^      J  11 

IV.  An  information  system  that  c'aables  all  constituent  ir embers  of  the  juvenile 
iusUce  network  to  retrieve  data  relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  popu- 
lation characteristics  aiOl  projections,  and  which  plniwint  duplication  as  well  as 
gaps  In  p  .rvlces  should  be  instituted  at  the  state  level  as  a  guide  for  lo^l  as  weh 

^^if  There^°s"no^'need  or  justification  for  the  state  to  collect  individual  nam^s  in 
CCPIS  or  any  other  Information  syst-em  that  punsorts  to  be  dedicated  to  improv- 
ing services  to  families  at  risk.  At  present,  CCPIS  is  of  no  vaiue  for  local 

^^s!"meTever^LT^     collected  which  uses  the  names  of  in(livlduals  Involved 
In^court  actions,  or  allows  for  easy  Identification  of  individuals,  the  persons 
l^^itlfied  should  be  advised  that  their  names  are  being  ^^"t^^;^^.  ^"  f"^^^^^^^^^ 
tlon  system  and  they  should  be  given  opportunity  to  review  and  challenge  ti  e  flle. 

C.  Any  information  system  which  purports  to  Identify  program-level  "eeds  and 
oroblems  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  must  be  cognizant  of  the  intake  from  the 
itwo™  sources:  the  ixJlice  and  public  schools.  The  following  recom- 
mi»ndatlons  relate  to  data  collected  by  schools  and  police :  ,,„t,^,io 

1  Standard  criteria  for  police  reporting  of  delinquency  slionld  be  established' 
along  wi"th  provision,  for  tiie  correction  and  expungement     if  ice  records 

o"^There  should  be  established  In  Michigan  an  accurate  8t,a^e^^^?,f?^"^f^^^.^^ 
roUmenrcensus  and  with  this  an  early  warning  system  to  f^gf^l  children  who 
are  roi)^^^^^  and  from  what  localities.  Current  leg  sla  Ion  to  amend 

the  Statfsf^^    Aid  Act  should  incorporate  an  acurate  and  reliable  census-tak- 

?o  the  category  of  the  "offense"  and  the  action  taken  by  the  school, 

CHILDBEN'S  BioHTS  TASK  FORCE  STATEMENT 

Thfl  State  Task  Force  on  Children's  Rights  and  ResponsibiUties  devoted  the 
JairFo^S^ncS  Ct  pmcUcargSideUues  for  courts  and  other  regulatory 
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ageucles  were  lacking  in  Uie  NASW.and  most  other  statements.  The  Task  Force 
attei  jpted  to  identify  and  ^tatc  in  simple  language  those  broad  abstract  principlea 
which  the  mefnbers  felt  were  most  essential. 

Present  \ASW  national  policy.concentrates  on  the  family  as  a^prjlmary  social 
unit,  and  does  not  directly  address  the  particular  rights  of  children  except  in' 
positions  supporting  the  legal  due  process  rights  of  children  in  ^avenile  court 
proceedings.  Task  Force  members  believe  that,  especially  in  the  International 
XetKf  of  the  Child  NASW  should  provide  leadership  in  formulating  guidelines 
uiiplicable  to  child  custody,  abuse  and  neglect  issues.  Drafters  of  tlie  statements 
were;  Ellen  Fetchiet,  Marcia  MacMullan,  Barb  McKnight,  Julie  Ruhal,  and 
Ralph  Strahm. 

BTA^iDABBS  OF  CHILDBEX'S  BIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES* 

After  the  first  year  of  life,  in  addition  to  the  above,  tlie  child  requires  expand- 
ing opportunities  to  explo/e  the  environment  while  at  the  J?arae  time  the  child 
continues  to  require  protection.   *  ^ 

I.  Children  have  tiie  right  to  physical  nurture  sufficient  to  ensure  their  develoi)- 
mentr'up  to  the  limits  of  their  biological  potential. 

Comment .  This  rjght  Includes  basic  food,  shelter,  protection  from  the  elements, 
healtli  care  consistent  with  sound  medical  principles,  protection  from  life  threat- 
ening conditions  (I.e.  unsafe  housing,  lead  paint,  physical  abuse,  etc.)-  This 
right  Implies  that  health  and  safety  standards  and  regulations  of  the  community 
should  be  raonltore<l  with  resi)€ct  to  t^  child's  basic  survival  rights.  In  addition, 
right  implies  tlmt  social  workers  and  others  resiwnsible  for  decisions  should 
"Evaluate  the  probabilities  aud  i>otentlalitles  of  en\lronmenti,  In  which  the  children 
may  live. 

II.  Children  have  the  right  to  obtain  bonds  with  affectionate  and  protective 
adults  who  are  responsible  for  their  care  and  custody. 

Comment:  Positive  bonds  wTii  hL,her  caregivers  are  tlie  basis  for  a  child's 
social  and  intellectual  development  and  future  as  an  autonomous,  responsible,  and 
effective  adult.  TlA  right  Implies  that  professionals  responsible  for  declsion.s  ^on 
-Corning  child  custody  must  give  Uie  highest  priority  to  precise  evaluation  of  the 
bonds  which  exist  in  the  child's  life  and  to  af^Hp^m  of  tlie  consequences  of 
changes  In^ custodial  arrangements.  - 

III.  Children  have  the  right  to  learn  by  trial  and  error,  to  explore  boundaries 
within  the  physical,  psychological  and  cultural  dimensions  of  their  world. 

Comment:  Qilldren  need  the  opportunity  to  develop  tlielr  sense  of  self,  to 
know  their  special  skills  and  innate  abilities  through  explorations  conducted 
diridually  as  well  as  with  peers  and  adults.  They  should  neither  be  overpro- 
tected  por  underprotected  In  this  process  oi  discovery  and  reality  testing ;  their 
Individuality  must  be  respected.  This  implies  that  children  are  entitled  to  Iden- 
tify, compare,  contrast  boundaries  of  their  eiivlronment  as  reflected  in  i)eoj)le  of 
varying  life  atates.  In  dlffetences  of  sex,  nationality,  race,  and  socio-economic 
status;  and  through  communication  of  various  beliefs  about  social  order  and 
normative  behavior. 

Children  are  entitled,  and  should  be  encouraged,  t^e  curious.  ; 

IV.  Children  have  a  right  to  develop  a  moral  fpflrrtiework. 

Comment :  Children  and  youth  need  to  be  able  to  Interpret  behavior  In  them- 
selves and  others  according  to  a  code  of  ethics  as  a  basis  for  lndei)€n{^ent  judg- 
ment and  socially  responsible  conduct.  Tills  right  Implies  that  social  workers 
and  others  responsible  for  child  custody  need  to  frankly  Include  assessment  of 
the  ethical  capacity  and  character  of  children's  caretakers,  especially  where  cus- 
tody Is  an  issue.  This  right  also  ln^))les  that  those  persc^is  Involved  In  direct 
treatment  with  children  and  youth, $^chlatric  social  workers,  counselors,  thera- 
pists, need  to  be  concerned  with  and  are  responsible  for  Infiuencln^:  <tad  fad  11* 
tatlng  the  ethical  development  of  the  children  and  youth  under  ti^lr  care. 

V.  Children  have  a  right  to  be  free  of  professional  malpractlcy*.^*^ 
Comment:  Children  are  entitled  to  services  free  of  nialpractlc(\  This  right 

implies  that  professionals  working  with  children  have  an  obligation  to  develop 
their  own  ethical  awareness.  This  also  Implies  that  society  is  entitled  to  expect 
the  professional  organizations  to  monitor  adherence  to  professional  standards 
and  to  expose  and  correct  violations  of^these  standards  on  both  an  lndl^ua\ 
and  organizational  basis.  f 
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CHILDREN'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

VI.  According  to  a  child's  developmental  stage,  a  cHlld  has  the  responsibility 
to  make  known  his  or  her  physical,  emotional,  and  Intellectual  needs. , 

Comment:  This  standard  Implies  that  children  have  a  esponsIbllIty"to  respond 
to  family  members  or  other  caretakers,  and  to  seek  and  provide  feeclback. 

VII.  According  to  a  child's  developmental  stage,  the  child  has  the  responsibility 
to  Identify  and  respect  the  physical,  emotional,  and  Intellectual  needs  of  others 
within  their  own  family  and  Immediate  neighborhood. 

Comment:  This  standard  Implies  that  children  should  recognize nand  accept 
that  they  are  j)art  of  a  social  world  In  which  they  need  to  learn  to  negotiate 
wftb  others,  and  to  operate  in  a  cooperative  mode.  ' 

VIII.  According  to  a  child's  developmental  stage,  the  child  has  the  responsibility 
to  accept  the  caring  he  or  she  receives  from  others  and  to  be  willing  to  care  for 
others. 

Comment:  Interdependent  relationships  are  the  matrix  for  all  human  trans- 
actions; In  order  to  promote  Individual  and  collective  survival  and  maximum 
development  of  their  potential,  children  must  take  responsibility  for  the  Impact 
of  their  behavior  on  others  within  the  limits  of  their  Individual  development. 

Submitted  by  NASW  Task  Force  on  Children's  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
8/79. 

JUVENILE  CODE 

General  observations 

HB  4774  contains  very  few  changes  from  the  much-ameii^ed  and  debated 
version  of  a  juvenile  code  In  circulation  last  winter  as  subs'.iuitc  HB  6104.  Xess 
widely  known  "but  quite  Important  legislative  Innovations  appear  In  bills  tie- 
barred  to  the  main  body  of  the  code.  These  bills  would  require,  among  other 
things,  that  child  care  funds  be  spent  on  voluntary  foster  care  as  well  as  on 
court-ordered  care,  vould  require  the  Department  of  Social  Services  to  develop 
a  24-hour  runaway  shelter  system  for  youth,  and  would  allocate  a  percentage 
of  state  income  tax  collections  to  the  general  fund  of  each  county. 

There  is  a  widespread  expectation  that  the  total  package  of  juvenile  code 
bills  will  finally  be  passed  In  this  session  of  the  legislature,  thus  rounding  out 
a  general  oyerhaiil_oL_Michigan!^_^tira  probate  system.  (The  mental  health 
cod^  was^substantlally  revised  in  1975  and  decedents  estates  probate  In  1978.) 
Last  ditch  efforts  to  defeat  the  bill  by  an  alliance  of  Wayne  Countv  and  rural 
county  probate  judges,  and  also  certain  police  groups,  are  anticipated. 
Salient  features 

The  dominant  theme  of  HB  4774.  like  its  earlier  versions,  is  a  strengthening 
Of  the  adversary  process  in  juvenile  court  and  conversely,  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  deerree  of  freedom  permitted  to  the  juvenile  judge  and  his/her  staff  The 
courts  authority  Is  circumscribed  by  precise  definitions  of  chlhl  abuse  and 
neglect  delinquency,  and  by  specific  standards  analogous  to  jurisdictional  process 
In  adult  criminal  courts.  Status  offenses  are  redefined  to  fit  within  the  legal 
concept.  Fahnly  in  Kecd  of  Services  (FINS).  Procedural  titer  ^n  the  FIXS 
n^flill!^'  ^/owever.  are  purposely  designed  to  limit  the  court's  \.  .r  to  certain 
extreme.  "la§t  resort"  situations.  (  ttriajn 


position;  access  to  detention  is  ca refulir re  f^^^^^ 

aSpS  ouf  ''''  code;%taudards  forTetenUon  idmlnlstmtlon 

QiKstions  of  concern  to  tocial  toorkers 

ir.Ii^V^  persists  a  concern  that  the  virtual  removal  of  the  status  offense  c»oo. 
load  from  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  will  have  the  side  effect  of  evncerhntlnt 
^n,??.:^,'  h"""'  '"e?"'"^-"  no«-  evident  In  the  social  serves  available  to  c  .I^^^^^ 
Lrv.^         1  ^•°'"""»'-y  as  contrasted  with  Involuntary"  co.  rt^orderod 

|^'h^:e\»K^^^^^^^^ 

labeled  and  processed  through  juvenile  courta  as  staJusXndeTunde^  the 
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proposed  code,  would  presumably  escai)e  being  branded  and  treated  aa  law 
violators,  stereotyping  of  youth  referred  on  delinquency  to  the  juvenile  court 
as  criminal  would  tend  to  be  encouraged  by  the  definitions  built  Into  the  proposed 
code.  .  .  A  • 

.  ^Uelated  to  the  question  of  equitable  distribution  .^f  services  Is  the  question 

•*  oA  accountability.  As  noted,  tbe  proi)osed  code  wouiu  make  courts,  iwlice,  and 
th^e  Department  of  Social  Services  highly  accountable  for  their  actions,  social 
workers  will  have  to  justify  and  defend  their  case  decisions.  Standards  set 
forth  in  the  new  code,  however,  do  not  extend  to  voluntary  toster  care  or  tr^at^^ 

,ment  oriented  service^  obtained,  by  voluntary  nfeans.  For  standards  In  -this 
regard,  a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  Department  of  Social  Services 

^  regulations  for  child  placing  agencies :  NASW's  declassification— Issue  chickens 
could  be  flying  home  to  roost  In  a  remodeled  juvenile  code, 

Perhaixs  the  most  overshadowing  question  is,  as  always,  finaDclng.  According 
to  expert  estimates,  HB  4476,  the  revenue-sharing  bill,  would  generate  about 
10  million  in  tax  rebates  to  tlie  counties.  Since  there  is  yet  to  be  published  an 
authoritative  and  detailed  breakdown  of  tli^  price  tag  for  the  proi)Osed  juvenile 
code,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  implementation  are  purely  guesswork.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  expendituresr  for  professional  legal  services  must  rise  significantly. 
Whether  or  not  the  10  million  from  HB  4476  will  be  svfiicient  to  enable  counties 
to  develop  the  necessary^^j^untary,  alternative  services,  or  whether  the  addi- 
tional revenues  lll-ijc  gI>5orbed  by  attorneys*  fees  and  other  court  costs,  remains 
unknown.  It  shoul4  also  be  noted  that  although  the  State  Child  Care  Fund  would 
be  opened  up  to  pay  for  voluntary  foster  care  there  Is  at  present  no  plan  to 
increase  appropriations  to  the  Child  Care  Fund.  Decisions  as  to  the  capability 
of  the  Child  Care  Fund  to  carry  the  additional  load  await  a  detailed  financial 
analysis  of  th^resent  usage  of  the  fund. 

The  State  Juvenile  Justice  Committee , reviewed  and  endorsed  the  essential 
features  of  the  proposed  juvenile  code  In  April  of  1978.  in  the  committee's  slew, 
the  proposed  changes  are  essentially  construcU\e,  necessary,  and  overdue.  The 
committee  will  meet  '  Lansing  on  Octobe^  12  to  review  current  developments; 
members  are  encouraged^to  direct  their  questions  or  comments  to  the  committee 
In  writing  via  the  state  ofilce.  Submitted  by .  Marcla  MacMullen,  Chairperson. 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ISSUES:  STATUS  OFFENSES  (RVNAWAYS,  TRUANTS) 

Editor' B  Soti  -  Following  the  ado;)tlon  ojT  an  amendment  to  the  Michigan  posi- 
tion statement  iin  juvenile  justice  which  ^i>e<'iflcally  addre^^es  the  status  offen- 
der issue,  the  Chapter  ha*5  received  i>etltions  to  have  the  matter  debuted  in  the 
newsletter.  The  history  of  the  development  c'  the  Michigan  state  i)osltlon  and 
the  pro  and  con  arguments  are  pi^esented  herewLh : 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Committee  has  passed  through  three  distinct  phases  since 
Its  establishment  by  the  pre-reorganizatlun  state  council .  analysis  of  i>endlng  leg- 
islation and  related  ls!)Ues »  formulation  of  NASW  positions ;  rev  Islon  of  posit ionj^. 
The  original  comniutee,  composed  of  seven  members  designated  by  their  local 
units,  met  frequently  during  1976  and  dt^veloped  a  series  of  propositions  which 
were  fitst  adopted  by  state  council  In  April  of  1976  and  re-adopted  by  the  new 
state  board  in  November  of  1976.  The  membership  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Com- 
mittee began  to  expand  rapidly  In  January  1977  and  at  the  same  time  some  of 
the  original  members  left  the  committee,  A  request  to  change  the  wording  of  the 
original  positljn  to  make  an  explicit  statement  on  status  offenses  was  presented 
to  the  state  board  in  March  and  referred  to  the  committee.  In  April,  the  com- 
mlttee.consldered  and  adupted  the  proposal  to  amend  the  position  statement  on 
ju\enilo  justice,  which  was  presented  and  adopted  bj*  the  statQ  board  in  its  May 
meeting.  Meanvvliile,  because  of  the  depth  and  complexity  of  social  problem.s  em- 
bedded ill  projmsals  to  restructure  juvenile  justice  services,  the  committee  chair* 
person  recommended  that  a  task  force  be  established  to  concentrate  on  the  phil 
osophical  Issues  of  children's  rights  and  responsibilities.  Ralph  Strahm  wa;^ 
appointed  by  the  board  to  form  this  task  fprbe,  which  expects  f  i  meet  in  Julf. 
Persons  interested  in  joining  this  task  forqe^sliould  contact  him  at  313-07'i-47i7. 

It  is important  to  understand  that  the  full  text  of  the  Michigan  position  state- 
ment  oh  juvenile  justice  sets  forth  four  interrelated  proix)sitions  covering  the 
authorit^T  and  structure  of  juvenile  justice,  personnel  standards,  information 
systems,  and  criteria  for  police  and  school  processing  of  juvenile  cases.  Excerpts 
from  the  statement  relevant  to  the  status  offender  Issue  are  given  below,  together 
with  the  recently  adopted  amendment.  In  addition,  relevant  portions  of  the  na- 
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tional  policy' statement  on  Juvtiniki  justice,  adopted  at  Delegate  Assembly,  are 
presented.^  Submitted  by  Mjjrcia  ^cMyUan,  Juvenile  'Justice  Chairperson.  , 

.  r  \  *  POSixiON  STATEMENT  txCERPT   (MICHIGAN  CHAPTEB) 

%»i<it  is'in  the  best  Intet^st  of  society  and  the  Individual  child  that  problems^ 
of  c'oiitrol  and  supwision  of  clUldrcn  be  recognized  as  family  centered,  and  that 
remedlatfon  of  such  problems  must  be  attempted  within  the  context  of  the  fam- 
ily as  a  total  unit.  •  ,  ^  # 
A.  Legal,  jurisdictional,  and  administrative  obstacles  to  tlie  communication  or 
the  needs  and  problems  of  families  whloh  are  having  specific  confilcts  with  so- 
ciety should  ^  reduced  or  eliminated  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

I.  A  family  court  structure  is  superior  to  the  present  confilct  between  probate 
and  circuit  court  jurisdiction.  , 

,  i  The  juvenile  division  of  the  probate  court  (orfi  family  court,  If  created)  is 
in  the  best  position  vis-a-vis  the  judllcai  and  the  executive  branches  of  govert^ 
toent  to  receive  communication  concerning  high  risk  children  and  families  and  t^ 
responsibly  coordinate  fact-finding  and  the  allocation  of  services.  The  court  is  nec-  ^ 
essarrto  ensure  fair  administration  of  justice  and  accountability  among  service 
providers.  The  juvenile  code  should  be  amended  to  provide  specific  authority  and 
standards  for  the  referral,  coordination,  and  review  functions  of  the  juvenile 
court  Such  functions  are  complementary  to  the  rule-making  end  evaluation  func- 
tions of  executive  agencies,  and  should  be  written  to  provide  a  ciea^  check  on 
service  providers  and  on  regulating  agencies. 

II.  The  juvenile  (or, family)  court  was  designed  to  prevent  the  processing  or 
minors  into  the  criminal  justice/correctional  system  and  was  si>eclflcally  given 
civil  jurisdiction  for  this  reason.  This  principle  is  valid  and  should  be  preserved. 

A.  Protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  children  and  their  parents  requires 
access  to  legal  counsel  at  all  phases  of  juvenile  court  processing  and  proper  notice 
of  each  proceeding.  ,  ,       ^         ,  i« 

:.  Formal  adversary  proceedings  should  be  avoided  except  In  matters  relating 
to  serious  danger  to  life  and  proi)erty  forjhe  reason  that  adversary  proceedings 
escahite  conflict  and  focus  on  Individual  guilt  rather  than  on  solutions  to  prob- 
lems within  families  and  between  families  and  institutions.  \ 

2  Matters  relating  to  support  and  custody  of  chfdren,  the  role  pcrfontianrc 
of  minors  {eg.  school  attendance,  **incorrigil>ility**  complaints)  or  of  parents 
(Child  abuse  and  neglect)  should  be  decided  through  a  formaUzea  mediation 
process  within  the  jurlsdlcUon  of  the  juvenile  (i  •  family)  court.  The  consent 
docket  provisions  of  the  juvenile  court  rules  should  oe  amplified  to  provided  cri- 
teria and  sanctions  for  a  full-fledged  mediation  Process  .  .  .  (Italics  added) 


AMENDMENT 


The  Michigan  State  Chapter  of  NASW  supports  the  removal  of  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction  over  all  acts  which  If  committed  by  an  adult,  under  law,  would  not 
be  an  offense. 

NATIONAL  POUCY  EXCEBPTfl 

We  afilrni  that  juveniles  should  not  be  placed  In  locked  detention  for  acts 
that  would  not  be  criminal  If  they  were  performed  by  adults.  At  the  same  time  we 
assert  that  troubled  juvenllCb  must  not  be  Ignored  by  the  Community. 

We  must  recall  that  historically  the  Juvenile  Court  was  set  up  to  be  of  as- 
slstance  to  juveniles  In  trouble  rather  than  for  them  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the 
punitive  devices  of  the  adult  system  of  justice.  Children  In  trouble  generally 
means  families  In  trouble.  It  hj  not  enough  to  merely  divert  juveniles  from  the 
Justice  system.  Adequate  services  must  be  available  In  all  commun  ties  for 
families  in  trouble,  including  individual  and  family  counseling,  establishment 
of  family  courts,  i>s>chlatrlc  services,  and  provision  for  placement  of  children 
outside  their  home  when  required.  Care  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  no  stlg- 
matlzatlon  is  attached  to  these  services  ....  ^   ^.    ^  ^  *  „ 

Such  review  of  .statutes  and  ordinances  should  be  directed  to  the  elim- 
ination of  statutes  defining  as  criminal  behavior  such  <^ndltlop8  as  drug  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism,  which  may  be  more  appropriately  handled  as  medical  and/ 
or  mental  health  problems.  Further,  the  juvenile  and  criminal  justice  systems 
should  not  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  coping  with  other  social  problems 
such  as  prostitution.  Incorrigibility,  truancy,  and  mental  Illness.  .  .  . 

Publislied  in  the  Michigan  NASW  newsletter,  June,  1977. 
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MaiKe  Criminal  Justice  Pr-AxyiKo  &  A'ssistaxce  Agekcy, 

Augusta,  Maine, 

Mary  Joixy, 

Staff  Aitomcv*  T\8.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judicidru,  Suhconvnittce  on 
the  Constitution,  Russell  Senate  Office  Uuilding,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms,  Jolly.  The  Juvenile  Justlw^  Advisory,  Group  of  Maine  strongly 
suiiports  overall  reauthorization  of  the  JuvonUe  Justice  and  Dolinaueucj  Pre- 
vention  Act  and  the  strenRthening.of  the  O^flce  cf  Juvenile  Justice  and  pelin- 
qnency  Prevention  in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  Act."  After  extensive 
review  by  our  Legislative  Committee  and  dincussiou  by  the  entire  J  J  AG,  we 
have  concluded  thaf  rcaathorization  of  the  Act  is  cnicial  to  our  efforts  in 
improving  the  juvenile  jtistice  sy.stem  in  Maine.  I  am  enclosing  the  positions 
that  we  have  adopted  t>n  ei^lit  of  the  issues  dealing  with  rejuitliorization.  We 
urge  you  to  sgpport  reauthorization  of  the  Act  so  that  we  may  continue  to  deal 
with  the  crucial  problems  of  the  juvenile  justice  system, 

I  would  be  pleased  to  forward  to  you  any  further  Information  you  may  need. 
Sincerely  yours, 

.  A.  L,  Cauusle, 
^  '  Chairman, 

Enclosure'.  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group, 

IssuKQ  OK  Primary  iMrpRTANCE  in  Reauthorization 

Issue  I,  Xe(?  Titit,  Continued  Creation  of  Alternatives  to  Incarceration  via 
'  State  Subsidy  and  Other  I?\mding 

Issue  II :  Si^ial  Kmphasis — Delinquency  Prevention* 
Issno  III :  Deflnition  :  Detention  or  Correctional  Vncility 

Issae  IV;  Tlie  Structural  Position  of  Ttc  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
— Delinquency  Prevention* 

Issue  V :  State  Advisory  Groups* 

Issue  VI :  Malntenance^of  Kffort  Funds* 

Issue  VII:  Authorization  Periods  for  the  Juvenile  jTustice  and  Delinquency^ 
IVevention  Act  and  the  few' Enforcement  Assistance  Act* 

Issue  VIII:  Appropriathnfs :  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention 

Issue  IX :  Ri}naway  Youth  Act 

Issue  X^.  Match  requirements  for  Part  B  Funds 

Issue  xr :  Treatment  of  Serious  Offenders— Findini^s 

Issue  XII:  Coordinating  Councjl  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention '  , 

Issue  ^III.  Administration  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs  through  the 
Crime  tintrol  Act 

Issue  XIV :  .Monitoring  Requirements*  ,  % 

Issue  XV :  National  Advisory  Committee* 

Issue  XVI:  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention 

Issue  XVII :  Definition  of  Community  Based 

Issue  XVni ;  Special  PImplmsis— Rural  Initiative  ' 

POSITIONS  ON  Issues  of  Primary  Importance  reatithorization 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  strongly  supports  overall  reauthorizotion 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dtjlinqueucy  Preventio;i' Act  and  the  strengthening 
uf  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preventlpn  in  cjirrying  out  tlie 
.mandates  of  the  Act. 

DEXINQUEKCY  PRKVENTIOX 

Issue  //,— Delinquency  Prevefltion  has  not  been  the  priority  originally  in- 
tended by  Congress,  Special  emphasis  must  be  focused  on  delinquency  prevention 
and  adequate  funding  is  required  to  maintain  an  ongoing  delinquency  preven- 
tion program.  More  and  better  resources  focuse^  on  youth  prior  to  their  contact 
with  the  juvenile  justice  system  has  the  potential  for  greater  impacL 

TIIE  bTROCTURAL  POSITION  OP  CJJDP 

Issue  /r.— LEAA  has  recurringly  suffered  from  public  and  Congressional  dis- 
satisfaction while  OJJDP  has  been  praised  for  Its  success  and  continues,  to  in- 
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crease  Us  credi|>llity.  Therefore,  tbe  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  I>ellDquency 
Vre^er.'tion  bhuuM  hii/i  sei>arate  and  aatonomous  fourth  l)OX  In  the  new  reor- 
i:anizud  OJARS  structure  at  tlie  same  organizational  level  as  I.EAA,  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  aud  the  Bureau  oX  Juiitice^tatistics. 

STATE  ADVIBOEY  GROUPS 

/4f«uir.— The  State  Advisory  Groups  should  be  strengthene*!  ns  they  play  an 
integniT  rule  in  tlu>  juvenile  Justice, ftrea.  The  hinguage  of  the  Act  in  Section  223 
.should,  l»e  chauccii  to  state  that  the  St4Ue  Advisory  Groiii>s  "shaU"  advise  the 
6<>\ernur  and  «tateTiej!;lslature.  ti>  well  as  the  State  Planning  Agency  and  its 
t(ui>er\i.sor>  huard,  re;;nrding  Ju\ civile  deliminencj  iKiliclef.  and  prograuiming. 
It  i«  aH6  recommended  that  the  St..ie  Aflvisor.V  Grou»is  ieceive  an  increa.>e<i 
allocatiua  (inore  t  .an  5  |>ercenti  to  be  utilized  for  training  and  hiring  o£  staff. 

'  ^  MAI.NTENANCK  OK  KFT'OET  FUNDS 

Issue  l^/.  Maintenance  pf  Effort  funding  must  be  continued  at  20  percontvof 
the  LEAA  api»ropriation.  The  provision  was  originally  established  to  prevent 
LEA  A  from  i>upplanting  the  current  ju\cnile  Justice  funding  with  J  J  DP  A 
monies,  thereby  gaining  no  true  gain  in  dollars  spent  on  juvenile  justice.  It  is 
'felt  that  adefpiate  bhare"  language  eon  Id  decrea.se  the  amount  of  mone>  utili:^ed 
in*ju\euilc  justice.  It  ib  further  encouraged  that  LEAA  fund  juvenile- related 
programs  o\ei^aud  abo\e  the  20  i)ercent  maintenance  of  effort  minimum. 

AUTHORIZATION  F£RI0DS 

ISHUc  17/.— The  Juvenile  Ju.stice  and  Delinqpenc>  Pre\ention  Act  .should  be  ^ 
anthvirizgd  for  a  three  >ear  period  and  up  for  recuhsidt^ration  h>  the  Congress 
in  a  dirTereat  ^ear  than  the  OJAUS  legislation.  This  is  consistent  with  the  cou- 
cepc  9t  OJJDP's  separate  identity  and  znaintaJning  its  own  credibility. 

^  MONITORINO  Rt:QUIREMENTS 

Issue  A'/r.-^TliC  current  language  Section  223(a)  (12)  dealing  with  monf- 
toriiig  re(iuiremcnt.>  bhuuld  be  rotainetl.  A  nietliod  of  moultorlng  tlie  dt'Instltu^ 
tioiialuatiou,  .^epamtion,  and  community-based  nature  of  facIlUIe.')  needb  to  be 
luuiiitained  a.*-  utaitdator^.  .V  State'b  ;.„^b.Nage  wf  logl.slatbm  cannot  buff.ce  a.^  proof 
that  ther^  are  no  longer  al/UKts  or  that  It  Is  enforcing  Its  legislation. 

N.VTIO.NAL  ADVISOKy  COMMITTKK 

Issue  AT.— There  should  be  Increased  representation  from  State  Ad\isory 
Groupb  in  the  inemberbbip  of  the  National  Adxlsory  Committee  for  Ju\enile 
Jubtke  and  Delintiueiic^  Pre\entlon.  It  in  recouimended  that  ten  of  the  twenty 
one  nteuibers4>f  the  NAC  .shall  ^e  luembers  of  their  btate  t^I\Isor^  group.s.  Each 
SAG  men>^er  .shall  represent  a  dlCferent  federal  region.  This  uiP  ensure  that 
i>AG  arc  ade^uatclj  represented  and  that  there  U  etjultable  geographic  repre- 
sentation. 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS — RURAL  INITIATIVE 

.  Issue  A  r///.^ Special  attention  should  be  gl\en  to  a  rural  initiative  focused 
on  the  nee<ls  of  .^i>uth  in  undorverxed  rural  .states.  The  major  empba.si.s  ha.>  al- 
i\a>»  been  on  tl.e  urban.  den.^>el>'  iiopulated  statt-s  !icH.'anse  of  the  concentrated 
pr4>blem}>  and  Ingh  i^rvpurtioii  4,f  serious  crime.  The  needs  <\f  lesb  populated, 
highly  rural  areas  are  acute  and  deserve  at  least  equal  emphasis. 


Uai.nk  Criminal  Justick  Pla.vni.ng  &  AsSista.vck  Agkncy. 

/  April  4,  J 980.' 

Mary  Jolly.  » 

Staff  Attomtu*  t\S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  the 
Co7istitutton,  Ilussell  Senate  Ofjlec  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
De.\r  Ms.  Jcix\  .  The  Region  I  Coalition  .of  State  Advisory  Group  Chairs,  com- 
posetl  of  the  cimlnnen  of  Uie  State  Advisory  Groups  from  Maine,  New  Haiuji- 
shire.-3*ermont,  Conaecticjt.  Mas.sac!iu.setts  and  "*.hode  Island,  recently  met  To 
discuss  the  reauthorization  of  the  Ju\euUe  Jubtlce  aud  pelluqueuey  Prevention 
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Act  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Issues  around  reauthorization  based  on 
the  posiUons  taken  by  each  State  Advl^5ory  Group,  the  CoallUon  developed 
iwsltlons  based  on  «  regional  i>erspectlve.  The  Coalition  .strongly  supports  overall 
reauthorization  of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  Act.  The  specific  position  adopted  by  the  Coalition 
are  enclosed  for  your  Information  and  consideration. 

The  Coalition  urges  you  to  support  reauthorization  of  the  Act  and  wouia 
-be  wlUlng  to  forward  to  you  any-further  Information  you  may  need. 

Sincerely  yours,  *  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^  Chairman. 

•^Enclosure.  "  ^ 

1.  NEW  title:  CONTINtJED  CREATION  OF  ALTERNATIVES  TO  INCARCERATION  VIA  STATE 
SUBSIDY  AND  OTHER  FUNDING 

¥he  Region  I  Coalition  sees  no  need  for  the  creation  of  a  new  title  wlUiln 
the  JJDPA  and  believes  that  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  deinstitutionalization 
of  delinquent  as  well  as  status  offenders  already  exists  under  the  current  hin- 
guage  of  the  Act  The  Coalition  sees  little  to  be  gained  by  creaUng  a  separate 
tlUe  when  resources  for  implementation  are  limited,  and  significant  debate 
continues  over  the  currently  existing  "deinstitutionalization  of  status  offend*^rs 

K  a^state  Is  sincerely  committed  to  the  principle  of  the  'least  restrictive  alter- 
*  native*^  for  youths,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  present  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
state  from  Implementing  such  a  i>olicy. 

2.  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS— DEUNQUENCY  PREVENTION  . 

The  Coalition  maintains  that  there  should  be  only  two  Sl>ecial  Emphasis 
initiatives.  Programs  for  primary  prevention  and  for  violent  juvenile  offenders 
should  be  the  focus  of  Si^eclal  Emphasis  f umhng. 

"3.  DEFINITION  :  DETENTION  OR  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  Coalition  agreed  that  a  definition  of  juvenile  detention  and  correctional 
^a^m  MaheM^  into  the  A<^.so  there  will  be  no  confusion  about 
interpretation. 

4  THE  8TRUCTUEAL  POSITION  OF  TnE  OH'ICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DEUNQUEN'CY 

PREVENTION 

The  Coalition  supports  the  position  that  LEAA  and  OJJDP  should  exist  as 
soSmtfand  ^  offices' within  the  ^.^^i^^^^^^^^^ 

nmi  Statistics  (OJARS).  The  placement  of  the  OJJDP  as  a  separate  arm  01 
OMRS  v^^i^d  all^w  OJJDP  the  Independence  It  requires  ^^\-^^%^^^^^^^^^^ 
tht  mandates  of  the  JjDPA  in  the  most  productive  way.  PJie  CoalltUm  fo(  s 
that  ttie  focus  of  is^  distinct  from  that  of  LEAA  and  warrants  this 

administrative  autonomy. 

5.  STATE  ADMSoftV  GROUPS  (SAO'S) 

The  Coalition  Is  in  favor  of  increasing  Jhe  state  advisory  group  allocation  to 
7  Scenr^^^^^^^^^  minimmn  annnal  allotment  avalhible  to  any  state.  This  would  m- 
vreai^  the  SAG  allocation  to  $15,750  ^or  each  .^ato.  ^ 

Th?  Coalition  Is  also  In  favor  of  amending  Section  223(a)(3)  of  the  J-'i^i^^ 
to  i  cliide  a  >^^^^         allowing  SAG  chairs  to  declare  a  vacancy  on  the  sta^^^ 

^  1  !rro„T.  to  11  moinl>er's  lack  of  attondailce.  In  addition,  Section  22,Ha) 
IsWF)  (H    of  t^^  he  amended  to  read:  Shall  advise  the  governor 

and  the  legislature  on  matters  related  to  Its  function. 

6.  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

rpho  r/.niifion  <;nDDOrts  the  continuation  of  the  Maintenance  of  Effort  provision 
an^reoSend/?^^^^^  Percentage  be  increased  from  10.15J>ercent 

to  20  percent  to  simplify  accounting  calcuhitions.  . 
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It  is  the  Coalition's  belief  that  the  '*ade.iUate  share"  language  is  too  vague  to 
be  a  useful  measure  of  conformity  with  the  maintenance  of  effort  «,rovision  of 


the  JJDPA. 


7.  AUTHOBIZATION  PEBlODS  FOB  TIfS  JJDPA  AND  LEAA 


The  Coalition  is  in  favor  of  retaining  separate  authorization  periods  and  proc- 
esses for  the  JJDPA  and  LEAA  legislation. 

8.  APPROPRIATION  LEVEL 'FOB  OJJDP 

The  Coalition  supports  an  Increase  in  the  reauthorization  appropriation  level 
as  shown  below : 

—  .iuthorized  to  he 

*  ,  appropriated 

Fiscal  year  ending :  (mUHons) 

September  30,  1981      $200 

September  30,  1082—  >      225 

September  30,  1083    2o0 

0.  BUNA-WAY  YOUTH  ACT 

The  Coalition  believes  that  there  should  be  no  change  iu  the  administration 
of  tlie  U  una  way  Vouth  Act. 

10.  MATCIUNO  FUNDS  REQUlRBMEyT 

The  Coalition  favors  the  retention  of  a  "no-matcli"  provision  for  action  funds 
and  the  50  i>ercent  or  dollar for-dollur  match  on  planning  and  administration 
funds. 

11.  TREATMENT  OF  VIOLENT  OFFENDERS 

The  Coalition  supports  amending  the  ''a(Lra«ced  techniques"  provision  of  the 
JJDPA  to  include,  "alternative  institutld^feprograms  for  the  treatment  of 
violent  juvenile  offenders."  In  supporting  thi^ aiaendiaeut  the  Cwalitlon  snggesLs 
that  if  buch  alternative  institutional  programs  art  to  be  considered  advanced 
techniques,  then  the  Act  must  clearly  describe  and  define  the  iwpnlation  to  be 
servc<l  in  such  programs. 

Therefore,  the  Coalition  proposes  that  the  **Definit ions'*  section  of  the  Act 
should  be  expanded  to  include  definitions  for  botli  the  chronic  repeat  offender 
and  the  violent  offender. 

In  addition,  the  Coalition  was  In  agreement  that  states  si..^uld  n6t  be  locked 
into  spending  any  att  percenta^^e  on  this  initiative  if  the  serious  offender  is  nut 
an  i.'>sue  in  the  state.  For  example,  three  states  in  Federal  Region  I,  Maine,  New 
Ilampsliire,  and  Vermont,  do  not  have  this  problem. 

The  Coalition  l^  also  iu  support  of  the  Attorne^v  General's  recomnicndation 
that  Section  101(a)  (4>  :)hould  be  changed  by  adding  "alcohol  and"  nfter  '  abuse" 
and  before  "drugs." 

12.  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON   JUvENII-E  JUSTICE  AND  DEtlNQUENCY  PREVENTIO.N 

The  Coalition  is  in  agreement  with  the  position  of  Gordon  Rale^  (Staff,  Hoase 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Uesources),  as  snnimarl/ved  below  : 

1.  5  i>erceut  of  the  office^  appropriation  should  be  used  for  implenienting  Joint 
inter  agency  programs  and  projects.  However,  none  of  tht■^u  funds  shouhl  be  nseti 
for  planning  such  progr*\ms  and  projects. 

2.  The  Coordinating  Council  should  be  authorutd  to  review  joint  funding 
efforts. 

3.  The  Attoriiey  General  shotild  not  be  authorized  to  delegate  hia  authority  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  four  meetings 
per  year  of  the  Council. 

4.  Any  staff  for  the  Coordinating  Council  should  come  from  existing  Federal 
positions  and  not  be  created  through  the  diversion  of  program  money. 
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--I^-ADMINeTaATION>-X>F^IJV£NXlX_l)mXi(iUEN^^^  I?lliOUOn   THE  CRIME 

CONTROL  ACT 

The  Coalition  recommends  that  the-OjJDP  continue  to  administer  and  get 
policy  direction  from  all  LEAA  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

o 

U,  MOMTOBINQ  BEQUIBKMENT8 

The  current  language  of  Section  223(a)  (12)  dealing  with  monitoring  require- 
raents  bhould  he  retained.  A  method  of  monitoring  the  deinstitutionalization, 
separation  and  community-based  nature  of  /aCjUties  needs  to  bu  nmintained  as 
mandatory.  A  state's  passage  of  legislation  cannot  sulflce  as  proof  that  there 
are  no  longer  abuses  or  that  it  is  enforcing  its  legislation. 
/ 

16.  NATIONAL  ADVISOttY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  . 

PREVENTION 

The  Coalition  recommends  that:  ^  ^. 

1.  At  least  10  of  the  members  of  the  NAC  should  be  members  of  their  state 
advisory  g?:oups  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  one  such  member  to  be  drawn 
from  each  federal  region.  " 

2.  The  level  and  purpose  of  financial  support  for  the  NAG  should  be  specified  in 

the  JJDPA:  ,         ,  .  ^  »  u  .     #  M 

3.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  NAG  should  be  appointed  by  the  chair  of  the 
NAG,  witli  the  conbcnt  of  the  majority  of  both  present  and  voting  members. 

4  The  chair  of  the  NAG  should  be  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  present  and  voting  members,  to  declare  a  vacancy  if  any  member  misses  a 
specified  niunber  of  board  meetings. 

5  The  President  should  be  requested  to  fill  all  vacancies  within  30  days. 

c'  The  NAC  should  be  empowered  to  elect  a  Vice  Chairperson  from  among  its 
members,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  Uie  chair,  the  Vice  Chairperson  should 
serve  until  another  chair  is  appointed  by  the  President. 

16.  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOB  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DEUNQUENCY  PREVENTION 

The  Coairtion  supports  the  need  for  the  NIJJDP  and  recommends  that  it  con- 
tinue to  be  located  within  the  OJJDP.  Further,  the  Coalition  is  in  favor  of 
directing  the  NIJJDP  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  requesting  and  receiving  infor- 
mation from  state  planning  agencies  and  state  advisory  groups. 

17.  DEFINITION  OF  COMMUNITY-BASED  ' 

The  Coalition  supports  the  existing  definition  of  community  based  with  one 
exception.  In  the  definition  the  word  "open*'  should  be  deleted  and  replaced  by 
*'non-8ecure". 

^—.^^^^ 

Maine  Cisiminal  Justice  Planking  &  Assistance  Agency, 

Auguatat  ifainc,  April  lit  l^SO- 

Mary  Jolly,  ^  ,      .  « 

Staff  Attorney,  V.8.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Suocommtttee  on  the 
Constitution,  Russell  Offlcc  Building,  Washington^  D.C. 
Dear  Ms  Tolly-  The  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  of  Maine  strongly 
supports  overall  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  DeUnquency 
Prevention  in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  Act.  After  extensive  review  by  our 
Legislative  Committee  and  discussion  by  the  entire  JJAG,  we  ha^e  concluded 
that  reauthorization  of  the  Act  is  cnicial  to  our  efforts  in  improving  the  juvenile  " 
justice  system  in  Maine.  I  previously  forwarded  the  positions  that  Vc  adopted  on 
eight  of  tlie  issues  dealing  with  reauthorization.  I  am  now  enclosing  the  positions 
that  we  adopted  on  the  remaining  reauthorization  issues.  We  urge  you  to  support 
reauthorization  of  the  Act  so  that  we  may  conUnue  to  deal  with  the  crucial 
problems  of  the  juvenilejustice  system.         \    ^    ,  s  ^ 

I  would  be  pleased  to  forward  to  you  any  further  InformaUon  you  may  need. 


Sincerely  yours, 
O  Eaclooure. 


A.  I/.  Garusle, 

Chairmar^ 
Jutfenilo  Justice  AdvUory  Group. 
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Positions  on  Issues  or  Pbimaby  Impobtance  in  Reauthobization 

ISSUE  ntnr^TmjTlTI^^^^  "DETETNTIOyr  OB  rOBBECnONAL  TAClLlTi 

A  definition  >f  juvenile  detention  and  correctional  facility  should  be  written 
into  the  Act  so  there  will  be  no  confusion  about  interpretation. 

ISSUE  vixi:  appropriations:  office  of  juvenile  justice  and  deunquenct 

PR£\'ENTION 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  reauthorization  appropriation  level  as 
shown  below : 

Authorized 
to  he  appropriated 

Fiscal  year  ending :  millioM) 

September  30.  1981  w   $200 

September  30.  1982   225 

September  30.  10S3  -   250 

ISSUE  IX:  RUNAWAY  YOUTH  ACT 

There  is  no  position  regarding  the  Runaway  Youth  Act. 

ISSUK  X:  MATCH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PART  B  tUNDS 

Tho  J  J  AG  favors  the  reteniion  of  a  "no-ma  t/.h"  provision  for  action  funds 
and  the  50  j>ercent  or  duUar- for  dollar  match  cn  planrjlng  and  administration 
fundc;. 

ISSUE  XI :  TREATMENT  OF  SEBIObS  CFFENDEB8— FINDINGS 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pref  ntion  Act  should  define  "serious 
offender**,  "violent  offender*',  and  "repeat  offeiider". 

ISSUE  XII :  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON  JI^iNILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 

PBEVENTt^'N 

The  JJ AG  recommends  the  following : 

1.  5-percent  otJhe  Office  appropriation  jhonld  be  used  for  implementing  joint 
inter-agency  programs  and  projects.  H*»,rever,  none  of  these  funds  should  be 
used  for  planning  such  programs  and  prcfjects. 

2.  The  Coordinating  Council  bhould  bo  authoiMzed  to  review  joint  funding 
efforts.  ,  , 

3.  The  Attorney  General  should  nut  be  autljorized  to  delegate  his  authority 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  four  m<^t- 
ings  p<ir  year  of  the  Council.  " 

4.  Any  staff  for  the  Coordinating  Council  should  come  from  existing  lederal 
positions  and  not  be  created  throi7,h  the  diversion  of  program  money. 

ISSliE  Xm.  ADMIMSTBATION  OF  JVVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PROGRAMS  THROUGH  THE 

CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

The  JAAG  recommends  that  the  OJJDP  continue  to  administer  and  set  policy 
direction  for  all  LKAA  juvenile  delinauency  programs. 

ISSUE  XM:  national  institute  for  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ANU  DELINQUENCY 

PREVENTION 

The  .TJAG  supports  the  need  fur  the  XIJJDP  and  recommends  that  it  continue 
to  be  located  within  the  OJJr>P.  Further,  the  JJ\G  is  in  favor  of  directing  the 
MJJIjP  io  develop  a  mechanism  fur  rcMiuesting  and  receiving  information  from 
state  planning  agencies  and  state  advisory  groups. 

ISSUE  XVII :  DEFINITION   OF  COMMUNITY-BASED 

The  J  J  AG  supports  the  existing  definition  of  community  based  with  one  excep- 
tion. In  the  definition  the  word  "open"  should  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  "non- 
secure**. 

o 
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Maine  Criminal  Jlbiici:  Plaxnino  &  Assistance  Age>'Cv. 

Augusta,  Maine,  April  14, 1980. 

 M&'MARY  JOLLYy 

Staff  Attorney,  i\S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judieiary,  Subcommittee  on'thc 

  Cqnsijtution,  Russell  Senate  O0ee  Uuilding,  Washington,  D.C 

i)EAK  Ms~JoLLy:  As  ybii  moy  Ik»  aware,  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Administration  have  recommended  the  elimination 
cthrouKh  zero  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1D81)  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (LEAA).  The  impact  of  cutting  the  I>E.\A  formula 
crant  program  to  the  states,  which,  by  law,  allocates  approximately  20  percent 
to  be  spent  on  juvenile  jusUce,  will  severeb'  cripple  juvenile  programming  in 

*  Without  this  supplementary  funding,  It  would  be  exeremely  difficult  for  a  state 
like  Maine  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1074.  Maine  is  strongly  commuted  to  achieving  full  compli- 
ance with  the  deinstltntionalizatlou  and  separation  mandates  of  the  Act  as  well 
as  to  funding  commmiity -based  programs,  but  this  major  cut  Will  negate  the 
advances  of  the  Act.  Congress  will  b"  breaking  an  agreement  made  in  1074  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  those  mandates  and  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  community  alternatives.  .   *  .  /\fr.TT>\A\ 

The  Maine  Criniinal  Justice  Phinning  and  .Assistance  Agency  (MCJP.VA), 
through  LBAA  funds,  has  been  the  catiUyst  for  criminal  justice  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice reform  in  Maine.  For  example.  MC^JPAA  was  responsible  for  the  Criminal 
Justice  Academy,  innovative  court  reform  and  Implementation  of  major  stan- 
dards compliance  efforts  at  the  State  correctional  instltntlons  and  jalhj. 

In  the  juvenile  area  specifically,  MCJPAA  was  responsible  for  creating  the 
present  network  of  group  homes  and  emergency  shelters,  which  provide  short- 
term.  Interinedhite  and  long-term  plac-eaient  for  jnvelnles.  >^s  well  as  necessary 
jai»  reform  to  provide  adetpmte  bight  and  sound  separntlon  of  juveniles  and 
adults  as  mandated  by  the  Act.  LKAA  funds  have  surported  a  major  revision 
in  Maine's  Juvenile  Code,  provided  emergency  pnrchase  of  service  funds  for 
clients  of  juvenile  haake  and  probation,  was  Instrumental  In  the  establishment 
of  youth  service  and  youth  aid  bureaus,  and  In  developing  alternatives  to  In- 

^^Without^jnv^^^^^^^^  monies.  Maine  will  be  halted  In  Its  catabtic  develop- 

ment  of  a  range  of  delinquency  prevention  programs  targeted  at  the  schools,  em- 
ployment, the  family,  and  the  community.  ,     .  i-Tt^tA 

Because  Maine  is  a  i>oor.  niral  state,  it  Is  Imiwrtant  to  understand  (hat  LLAA 
(mnU  sapiwrt  basic  minimal  criminal  and  juvenile  justice  services  and  do  not 
Kuppleraent  already  existing  services.  In  light  of  the  current  fisca  cU-»atc  and 
t  rnSvc  cuts  In  Title  XX,  Maine  does  not  have  any  alternatlvt  ^sources 
avairaMe  a?  t^eVtate  or  lo,.al  level  to  maintain  juvenile  programs  without  as- 
sistance  from  the  federal  government. 

In  coi.cS    the  Juvenile  J;.8tice  Advisorj-  Group  urges  you  to  Btrongly  bui,- 
,K>rt  a  miniinu. .  reasonable  ai.i.roprirttlou  to  LEAA  for  in.i.Icn.enta  on  of    .e  ^ 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act.  Without  the  20  l>ercent  juvenile  justice  a l  o-  \ 
catVon.  the  effectiveness  of  juvenile  programs  wlU  he  severely  jeopanllzed  Ihe 
prpsont^ronuthorizatlon  effort  In  Congri^^s  Is  nieanlngless  without  adequate 
funding. 

Sincerely  yours.       -  ^^^^^^^^ 

Chainnan, 
Juvenile  Justiee  Advisory  Group. 


Maine  Criminal  Justice  Planning  and  Absistance  Age  xy, 

Augusta,  Maine,  June  k,  1980. 

s\a7 ittorneu^  Semite,  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, UusHcll  Senate  OjUiec  liuilding,  Washington,  IhC. 
Vekk  Ms.  Jolly:  The  Juvenile  Advisory  Group  of  Maine  urges  your  strong 
supjwrt  of  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Vet  -Ind  Mie  strengthening  of  the  Omce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  Pre- 
enttn  (OJJ^^^^^^^^     carryii^S  out  the  mandated  of  the  Act  OJJDP  hn«  encouraged 
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Javciiile  programming  for  delinqueucy  prevention,  deinstitutionalization,  alterna- 
tives for  juvenile  offenders  and  major  juvenile  justice  reforms.  If  OJJDP  dies 
now  or  is  severely  crippled,  in  this  year  of  budget  cutting,  states  like  Maine 

 \tllLieYert_tQ_paat_pxactlces  due  to  lack  of  federal  incentive  to  improve  services 

to  juveniles. 

•  In  order  to  implement  the_Afit_and  to  ha:te-a  ^Ignillcaut  imiwct  on  juvenile 
justice,  adequate  funds"  are  nece.ssarj.  and  we  urge  supiwrt  of  a  FY  1081  ap- 
propriation of  $200  million.  In  light  of  the  potential  elimination  of  LEA  A, 
such  an  upjiror.rl^tion  is  neee.ssary  to  cover  the  loss  in  LB  A  A  maintenance  of 
effort  fuiids  and  the  loss  of  aCministrative  sup|)ort  currently  provided  to  OJJDl* 
by  LEAA. 

It  Is  also  critical,  in  this  i>erioil  of  reauthorization,  to  establish  OJJDP  as  an 
_        indei)endent  "Xpurth  box"  of  OJAKS  \yith  complete  autonomy  and  to  create  a  _ 
state  .structure  to  advocate  for  the  iiitenti*  of  the  legislation. 

Euclow>d  please  llnd  the  JJAG's  i)ositions  adopted  in  response  to  specific 
reauthurizatiun  is.'^ues  as  proi>osed  in  iMirrent  bills  before  Congress.  Reauthoriza- 
tion with  an  adequate  appropriation  Is  imperativec„ 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  L.  Cabuslk, 

Chairmafit 
Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group, 

Positions  ok  Primaky  iMimTANcK  to  Reauthorization 

I.  The  JJAO  oin)Oses  the  amendment  to  HR  6704  requiring  removal  of  all 
juveniles  fum  adult  jails.  A  niral  state  with  a  small  i>oi)ulation  like  Maine 
doe.s  nut  ha\e  the  llaaneial  resources  to  j)rovide  separate  facilities  or  a  range 
of  ade<|uate  alternatives  with  U»e  severe  cutbacks  in  LEAA  funds. 

Maine  wuUld  be  unable  to  provide  for  absolute  removal  of  juveniles  from 
ailnlt  jail.s.  The  mandate  of  complete  removal  is  not  fuasilile  considering  the 
prvi>iMit  liM^al  climate.  The  J  J  AG  recommends,  that  instead  of  mandating  absolute 
reaio\nl  of  Ju\eiiiles  from  adult  jail.s,  tJie  nmintei\aiicc  of  the  sight  and  sound 
.<^parutiou  mandate  with  a  provision  requiring  a  minimal  level  of  prograiuming, 
ade<iuate  .sui)er\ ibiuu  and  neces.sarj  ai)propriate  ser\ices.  The  JJAO  al.so  recom- 
mends a  .strong  stance  on  enforcement  of  the  monitoring  requirement.  Witli 
mull  limited  liimncial  resources,  prior  to  .s»ich  a  strong  mandate  of  alisolute 
remo\al,  the  enforcement  of  intensive  monitoring  and  a  striving  for  true  separa- 
tion should  be  required. 

II.  The  JJAG  strongly  opixxses  the  title  and  the  thrust  of  S2441.  "Violent  • 
Juvenile  Crime  Contrul  Act  of  1980.**  Tlie  JJAG  acknowledges  tlie  need  for  au 
i-mifha^i.^  on  the  serious/  \  iolent  ju\enile  offender  but  this  drastic  change  in  focus 
loses  the  thrust  of  the  original  Ju\emle  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre\entiou  .Ut 

of  VJ14  whicli  highliglite<l  delinquency  i>reventIon  and  alternatives  for  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

in.  The  JJAG  strongly  re  emphajsizes  its  existing  po.sition  regarding  OJJDP 
as  aii  autonomous  entity  responsible  for  administering  and  setting  iwlity  for  all 
ju\ehlle  justice  programs  (Sec.  2.01).  The  JJAu  further  urge«  tlmt  the  reauthor 
izjithin  le>,iMation  address  all  l.ssues  relative  to  OJJDP  standing  on  its  own  witli 
full  administrative,  griuit  and  coutracl  authority  and  clearly  define  bj  whom 
funds  will  iKJ  administered,  how  OJJDP  will  be  .set  up  and  administer  funds  at 
i>otli  the  federal  and  th;»  State  level. 

IV.  The  JJAG  recommends  tlmt  the  NAC  membership  l>e  nmintained  at  21 
meiiibers  iSc»c.  207).  A  reduction  to  15  members  would  pro\Ide  too  few  members 
for  the  sub-committees.  The  XAC  should  also  include  10  SAG  representatives 
from  each  federal  region  to  ensure  broad  representation. 

V.  The  JJAG  recommends  that  the  age  for  youth  membership  should  he 
mamtainei:  *:t  20.  Tlie  JJAG  -igrees  witli  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  youtli 
memi)ership  (l/o  instead  of  1/3).  (See.  223(a)  (3)'<R) ) 

VI.  Hie  .UAG  recommends  that  the  SAG  "shall"  be  given  a  role  in  monitoring 
State  c-mnpi'ance.  It  is  a  critical  provision  of  the  JJDPA  relative  to  tlie  major 
tmindates  of  deinstitutionalization  and  separation  and  .should  be  an  area  of 
priority  for  SAG'S  (Sec.  223(a)  (3)  (F)(iv)). 

VII.  The  JJAG  recouunends  re-emphasizing  prevention  as  a  priority  urea  for 
 >IM?cial  euipha.si^;  monies  (Sec.  224. (a)  (5)).  Si>ecial  emphasis  sliould  be  directed  ^ 

to  prevention  and  adequate  funds  provided  for  jthat  area. 

ERIC  . 
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VIIL  The  JJAQ  supi>orts  changing  lanpage  from  **SPA"  to  "SAG"  (Sec,_ 
225(b)). 

IX,  The  JJAG  supports  the  20  percent  maintenance  of  effort.  Those  monies  are 
crucial  to  the  operation  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  Maine.  The  JJAG  fur- 

— ther  recommends-t4mt-U-LE.\.\  is  eljmiiiate(l,  those  funds  be  reallocated  to  juje- 
niie  Justice,  The  JJAG  does  tliough  oppose  requiring  that  MOE  be  used  for 
programs  aimed  at  violent  crimes  (Sec.  261(b)  )  .       .     .    «     .         iqqi  z-yon 

X,  The  JJAG  favors  reauthorization  at  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1081.  $225 
milliou  in  tlscal  year  1082.  and  $250  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  (Sec.  261(a) ), 

XI,  The  JJAG  -opi>os€s  the  reversion  of  unobligated  funds  to  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act  ( Sec.  261  ( a ) ) .  ...      .  .  v    i«  f « 

XII,  The  JJAG  supports  the  equiUible  distribution  of  runaway  grant  funds  to 
thestfltesbasedonpopulation  under  18  (Sec.3ll(a)),  tt*i^» 

XIII  The  JJAG  opposes  establishing  a  new  Runaway  Hotline,  It  is  the  J  JAU  s 
understanding  that  a  nationwide  hotline  exists  at  present  and  supports  that 
eifort  (Sec.  311),   

Mai.ne  Cbimi.nal  Justice  Planning  &  Assista.nce  Agency. 

AuguatOt  Maine,  Jutw  i7,  1080, 

.Ms,  Maby  Jolly,  ,      .       «  v  -** 

Staff  Attomeu*  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcomtmttce  on  the 
Constitution,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.O, 

Dear  Ms.  Jolly:  The  Region  I  Coalition  of  State  Advisory  Group  Chairs, 
composed  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  State  Advisory  Groups  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  recently  met 
to  discuss  siHjcific  reauthorization  issues  as  proposed  in  current  bills  before  Con- 
gress After  a  thorough  dihCu.s.sion  of  the  si)ecinc  reauthorization  issues,  the 
Coalition  adopted  iwsitioiis  based  on  a  regional  i)ersi)ective  which  utq  enclosed 
for  your  consideration.  ...       *       t  n 

The  Coalition  urges  your  strong  support  of  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre\en.ion  Act  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellmiuency  I'revention  (OJJ0P)  in  carrying  out  tlie  man- 
dates of  the  Act, 

Sincerely  yours,  ^  ^,  .   

A.  L.  Cabusle,  Chairman, 

Enclosure.   

The  RLoto.v  I  Coautio.n  of  SAG  Chairs*  Positions  on  Issues  of  Primary 
Imfobt.vnce  to  Reauthorization 

1  The  Region  I  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  exi*re.sses  strong  opposition  to  th<» 
title  and  thrust  of  the  Se<mte  bill,  (S2441),  '-Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1980".  ,  „ 

2.  The  Region  I  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  supports  removing  all  limits  on  the 
maintenance  of  effort  iirovi.slon  and  fa\ors  ncreasing  the  nmlntenance  of  effort 
requirement  from  19.15  percent  to  20  iMjrcent. 

3  The  Region  I  Coalition  of , SAG  Chairs  supiwrts  of  five  year  reauthorization 
level  and  a  funding  level  of  $200  million  1081-1983  and  $225  million,  1984-85. 
The  Coalition  also  supinirts,  in  the  event  tlmt  LEAA  is  eliminated  un  increase 
to  the  fiscal  year  1981  original  approi)riatIon  of  $100  million  for  the  first  three 
years  and  $125  million  for  the  last  two  years  to  compensate  for  the  loss  ot 
maintenance  of  effort  funds. 

4.  The  Region  I  Coalition  recommends  no  change  in  Section  222(h)  concerning 
reallocation  of  unobligated  funds. 

5.  The  Region  I  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  strongly  supports  the  House  bill, 
(nR67(H)  which  includes  OJJDP  as  a  41h  box  of  OJABS,  with  the  additional 
autOBomj  of  the  Senate  bill  which  gives  OJJDP  the  authority  to  administer  and 
set  policy  for  all  juvenile  Justice  programs. 

6.  The  Region  I  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  supi>orts  deletion  of  Section  228(a) 
of  the  JJ0PA. 

7.  The  Region  I  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  opposes  reducing  the  meml^rshlp 
of  the  NAC  from  21  to  15  meml>ers.  The  Coalition  recommends  tliat  10  of  the  21 
members  of  the.XAC  ho  SAG  representatives,  one  from  each  feileral  region. 

8.  The  Region  I  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  supports  the  monitoring  lequlre- 
ment  (Sec.  223(a)  (14)). 

o 
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a  The  Beglon  I  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  opposes  the  deleticrrc  ct  Section 
223(a)  (10)  (H)  and  supports  the  additions. 

10.  The  Region  ,1  Coalition  of  SAG  Chairs  recommends  that  the  SAG  in  con* 
junction" with^the^SPA  review  discretionary  grants  (Sec,  225(b)). 

11.  The  Region  I  Coalition  urges  that  the  reaulhbrlzatlon  legislation  aadress 
the  structure  for  Ihe  continuing  administration  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention^ funds  at  both  the  federal  and  the  State  level  In  the  event 
that  LRAA  Is  eliminated. 


Bx^cK  Catholic  Ministries  and  Laymen's  Council, 

Pittshurgh,  Pa.,  April  i,  im. 

Hon.  RiCHABD  S.  SCEWEIKEB, 

RuBBcll  Senate  Office  Builditiff, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  ScuwEiKj:RjjQnejOJCJhe^more_lmpo,rtant„prograxnsjEvJiichJ^on- 
gress  has  passed  and  funded  during  the  past  few  years.  In  my  opinion,  Is  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 

I  understand  that  Congress  Is  now  considering  reauthorization  of  this  act.  I 
am  writing  to  urge  your  support,  and  to  ask  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Juvenl^  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  be  given  separate  slgn-otf  power 
on  discrctronary  grants.  

Tlie  programs  which  are  begun-wlth  the  funds  from  this  act  are  essential  to 
keeping  young  people  out  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  In  preventing  crime. 
Pennsylvania  would  suffer  If  this  £un(]^lng  were  no  longer  available.  We  would 
ask  that  you  not  confuse  the  money  which  goes  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  (which  Is  for  kids)  with  proposed  LBAA  budget 
cuts.  We  think  the  OJJDP  funds  are  critical  to  the  future  of  the  country. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEBT  Pitts, 
Executive  Director, 


Black  Cathouo  Ministries  and  Lay^ien's  Council, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  i,  19B0. 

Hon,  H.  JoUN-^EiNz,  in, 
RutBell  Senate  Office  Building, 
WMhington,  Z),(7.  o 

Dear  Senator  Heinz  :  One  of  the  more  important  programs  which  Congress 
has  passed  and  funded  during  the  past  few  years,  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

I  understand  that  Congress  Is  now  considering  reauthorization  of  this  act  I  am 
writing  to  urge  your  support,  and  to  ask  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Jrstlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  be  given  separate  sign-off  power  on 
discretionary  grants.  ' 

The  programs  which  are  begun  with  the  funds  from  this  act  are  espcnJ^al  to 
keeping  young  people  out  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  In  preventlre  crime. 
Pennsylvania  would  suffer  If  this  funding  were  no  longer  available.  We  w'ould 
ask  that  you  not  confuse  the  money  which  goes  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  (which  Is  for  kids)  with  proposed  LBAA  bud^t 
cuts.  We  think  the  OJJDP  funds  are  critical  to  the  future  of  the  country. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Pitts, 
^  -   Execuiive  Director. 


Black  Catholic  Ministries  and  Laymen's  Councii^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ApHl  1, 1980. 
Hon.  WnxuM  S.  Moorhead,  ' 
Piitaburgh,Pa. 

.  Dear  Congressman  Moorhead:  One  of  the  more  important  programs  which 
Congress  has  passed  and  funded  during  the  past  few  years,  In  my  opinion.  Is  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and 'Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1074.  ^ 
I  understand  that  Congress  is  now  considering  reauthorization  of  this  act  I  am 

Mting  to  urge  your  support,  and  to  ask  that  the  Administrator  Of  the  Office  of 


Juvenile  Justice  and  DeUnqueucy  Prevention  be  given  separate  sIgn«oirj?power^ 
on  dlscretionar J  grants,  .  ^  I 

The  programs  which  are  begun  with  the  funds  from  this  act  a^e..^^enUal  to 
keeping  young  jp^ple  out  of  tlse  juvenije  justice  system^and  In  pijeyenTlSfe^CTlme, 
Peuhsylvahia  Would  suffer  If  this  funding  were  no  longer  available.  We  would 
ask  Chat  you  not  confuse  the  money  which  goes  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  (whicli  Is  for  kids)  with  proposed  LEAA  budget 
cuts.  We  think  the  OJJDP  funds  are  critical  to  the  future  of  the  country. 

T&nk  you  for  listening  to  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

*;  Robert  Pittb,  ' 

Executive  Director, 


YWCA  OF  GbCATEB  PiTTBBtJEOH, 

April  i,  mo. 

HOnr-RlOHASD  SrSCH  WEICKEB,  — ■  —  

Russell  Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washitifftoth  D,C, 

Deab  Senator  Schweicker  ;  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  support  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  This 
important  leg[8iatlon  allows  for  diversion  from  the  juvenile  justice  system  of 
young  people  and  the  creation  of  innovative  programs  at  the  community  level 
to  deal  with  troubled  youth. 

We  have  begun  to  make  progress  in  Pennsylvania  In  dealing  with  status 
offenders  and  providing  help  to  families,  but  additional  time  and  resources  will 
be  needed  to  be  effective.  We  have  made  good  progress  with  getting  children  out 
of  adult  jails,  as  It  is  now  illegal  in  our  state. 

In  order  to  reduce  adult  cr\m^  and  the  tremendous  costs  of  handling  a.luit 
offenders,  I  think  it  is  important  to  spend  this  money  now  to  help  juveniles. 

Please  vote  for  this  Important  reauthorization  legislation  with  independent 
sign  off  power  for  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  (OJJDP), 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

liAVEBA  Bbown, 

President,* 


YWCA  OF  Greater  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa„  April  i,  1980. 

llqn.  Don  Bails'^, 
Green shurg,  Pa, 

Dear  Congressman  Baiijvy:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  supi)ort  t<r  the  re- 
anVhorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 
Ttfis  important  legislation  allows  for  diversion  from  the  jrvenile  justice  sys- 
tem of  young  people  and  the  creation  of  inaovative  programs  at  tiie  community 
level  to  deal  with  troubled  youth. 

We  have  begun  to  make  progress  in  Pcmnsylvanla  In  dealing  with  status 
offenders  and  providing  help  to  families,  but  additional  time  and  resources  will 
be  needed  to  be  effecthe.  We  have  made  gootl  progress  with  getting  children  out 
of  adult  jails,  as  It  is  now  illegal  in  our  state. 

In  order  to  reduce  adult  crime  and  the  tremendous  costs  of  handling  adult 
offenders,  I  think  it  is  important  to  si)end  this  money  no^'  to  help  juveniles. 

Please  vote  for  this  important  reauthorization  legislation  with  indei>endent 
sign  off  power  for  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  (OJJDP). 

Thank  ypu, 
Sincereljf: 

•  *  ^    Lavera  Brown, 

,  President, 
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YWCA  OF  GrEATI^  PZTT&FUBOH, 

PittBburgK  Pa.,  April  It  1980, 

Hon.  H.  John  Heikz,  III,  _  ,  _   

Ru8»€U  Senate  Office  Building,  — 

Washington,  D.G. 

Deae  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  support  for  the  , re-, 
authpri^t^tlon  of.  the  Juvenile  Justice  and^P.ellnquency_I*rever*ion  Act  of  1974. 
Tbii}' lmxK)rtant  legislation  allows  ~f or  diversion  from  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem of  young  peoi^e  and  the  creation  of  innovative  programs  at  the  community 
lexeUo;deal>wlth-troubl©d  youth.   -   -    ^  - 

We-have-begm~to^make_pjrog^^  with-  status — 

offenders  anJ^rovldln^  help  to  families,  but  additional  time  and  resources  will 
be  needed  to  be  effective.  We  have  made  good  progress  with  getting  children  out 
of  adult  jails,  as  it  Is  now  illegal  in  our  state. 

In  order  to  reduce  adult  crime  and  the  tremendous  costs  of  handling  adult 
offenders,  I  think  It  Is  important  to  spend  tills  money  now  to  help  juveniles. 

Please  vote  for  this  Importaut  rea^ithorizatlon  legislation  with  Independent 
sign  off  power  for  the  Administrator*^  of  the  OfSce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  I>e- 
llnquency  Prevention  (OJJDP). 

Thank-ypu.  ] 

SlxiCDrely,  )  .  / 

Laveba  Bsown, 

/'  President  ^ 

/   

'  (     Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Inc., 
\  Harriahurg,  Pa.,  April  i,  1980. 

_Hon,^H._,iPHH  Heinz.  ITI.  \ 

HuMell  8enate\0fflce  Building,    ^     — 

Washington,  DW.  '   

DEAR  Senatob  Heinz:  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  .Act 
of  1074  Is  up  for  renuthorlzatlon  In  Congress.  ^ 

I  am  writing  Xo  aak  you  to  vote  for  It,  and  to  give  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Independent  sign* off 
power  on  errant  applications. 

This  legislation  providing  funds  for  delinquency  prevention  and  community- 
based  programs  is  very  Important  for  Pennsylvania's  youth.  We  have  seen 
Improvements  in  our  state  In  keeping  children  out  of  jails  and  help  for  status 
offenders  and  their  families. 

If  we  apend  this  money  now  to  prevent  delinquency  the  eventual  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  will  he  reduced  for  ndnlt  jails  and  penitentiaries. 
— Tb^k-you  for  consideration  of  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

Frantc  Patierson, 
Juvenile  Justice  Chairman. 


Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Inc., 

Barrisburg,  Pa.,  April  1, 1980. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Cono&essman  Gaydos  :  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act bf  1974  Is  up  for  reauthorization  In  Congress.  ( 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  vote  for  It,  nnd  to  give  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  ^  reventlou  Independent  sign-off  power 
on  grant  applications. 

This  legislation  providing  funds  for  delinquency  prevention  and  community- 
based  pro^n^ms  is  very  Important  for  Pennsylvania's  youth.  We  have  seen  Im- 
provements In  our  state  in  keeping  children  out  of  jails  and  help  for  status 
offenders  and  their  families. 
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If  we  spend  this  money  now  to  prevent  <iellnquency  the  eventual  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  will  be  reduced  tor  adult  Jails  and  penitentiaries. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  ourvlews.,   .  •   

"^incSely, 

Prank  Patterson, 
Juvenile  Ju^ce  Chairman. 


Baldwin  Community  United  Methodist  Church, 

^Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ApHl  i,  l580. 

iHonrJ^ICHARD^iSCHWEIKEB,  .  

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Schweiker:  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Bayh  Act  (Juv* 
enile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974)  Isjup  for  reauthorization. 

We  are  writing  to  ask  your  support  for  this  Important  legislation  to  fight 
crime  and  prevent  delinquency. 

The  fundb  that  we  have  received  In  Penns^ivanla  and  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive If  It  Is  reauthorized,  would  help  more  Innovative  programs  for  youtli 
to  be  started.  It  is  our  opinion  that  these  programs  are  essential  to  prevent 
young  people  from  being  Involved  In  delinquency. 

When  you  consider  this  legislation,  please  consider  giving  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  separate  sign  oft 
liower  on  proposals. 

Tiiank  you  for  consideration  of  our  views. 
Sincerely^ 

Ms.  Norma  Boecker, 

Lay  Leader. 


  Baldwin  Community  United  Methodist  Church, 

Pittahurght  Pa.,  April  i,  1980. 

Hon.  H.  John  Heinz,  III, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  It  Is  our  understand  that  the  Bayh  Act  (Juvenile 
Justic  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974)  Is  up  for  reauthorization. 

We  are  writing  to  ask  your  support  for  this  Important  legislation  to  flght  crime 
and  prevent  delinquency.  ^ 

The  funds  that  we  have  received  In  Pennsylvania  and  would  continue  to  receive 
if  it  is  reauthorizc<l,  would  help  more  innovative  programs  for  youth  to  be  started. 
It  Is  our  opinion  t^at  these  programs  nre  essential  to  prevent  young  people  from 
being  involved  In  delinquency. 

Whgn  you  consider  this  legislation,  please  consider  giving  the  Administrator 
of  the  (  ^ce  of  JnVenlle  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  separate  sign  off 
power  on  proposals. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  our  views. 
Sincerely. 

.  Ms.  Norma  Boecker, 

.  Lay  Leader. 


^  Baldwin  Community  United  Methodist  Church, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ApHl  1, 1980. 

Hon.  Joseph  f.  Gaydos, 
Rayhum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gaydos:  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Bayh  Act 
(Jcvenlle  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  li>74)  Is  up  for  re- 
authorization. 

We  are  writing  to  ask  your  support  for  thl.  Important  legislation  to  fight  crime 
and  prevent  delinquency.  ^ 

The  funds  that  we  have  received  In  Pennsylvania  and  would  continue  to  receive 
if  it  Is  reauthorized,  would  help  more  Innovative  programs  for  youth  to  be  started. 
It  i«>  '>ur  opinion  that  these  programs  are  essential  to  prevent  young  people  from 
being  involved  in  delinquency. 


When  you  consider  this  legisTatiOD,  please  consider  giving  the  Administrator 
of  the  OflBce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  DeUnquency  Prevention  separate  sign  off 
power  on  proposalsr   .  -     .  _  . 

Thank^you  for  consideration  of  our  vietvs. 
Sincerely, 

M&  NoRUA  Boccki:r, 

Lay  Leader. 


 State  or  Ruous  Island  and  Providbncc  Plantations? 

Governob's  Justice  Commission, 
Providence,  R.I.,  April  14,  1980. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh,  " 
Ohairmant  Suhcommittee  on  thb  Conttitution, 
Hu88€ll  Striate  Office  Building, 

yFashingion,  D.C.  > 
-  Dkar  Mb.  Chairman  :  You  will  sooo  be  considering  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  During  the  past  several 
mpnths,  the  Juvenile,  Just  ice  Advisc»ry  Comm  it  tee.aL(Lihe-Ja^enile  Justice  Sub: 
committee  of  the  Governor's  Justice  Commission  has  been  reviewing  the  re- 
authorization legislation  which  has  been  proposed  by  President  Carter  and  posi- 
tions which  have  been  adopted  hy  various  national  organizations.  After  discuss- 
ItiK  this  material  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  tlie  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  com- 
mittees have  formulated  a  series  of  recommendations.  These  recommendations 
are  being  forwarded  to  you  ^or  consideration  during  the  reauthorization  process. 

 •   ,     Recommendation-Onb  _ 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  should  maintain  an 
empba^s  on  delinquency  prevention  and  the  provision  of  services  to  status 
offendeiy. 

Thei^e  are  several  new  references  In  the  proposed  legislation  to  increased 
services  fof  **serlous,  repeat  and  chronic  oCfenders/*  (eg.,  S101(A)(8),  S223 
(A)  (10)).  While  , the  Importance  of  providing  services  to  this  troubled  pop- 
ulation Is  recognized,  the  concern  Is  that  this  not  be  accomplished  at  the  expanse 
of  dlTer^ln^  resources  from  the  deinstitutionaUzatlon  of  status  offender  efford. 
Given  the  limited  funding  level  associated  with  the  Act,  fulfillment  of  both 
puri)oses  Is  not  possible. 

Recommendation  Two 

The  definition  of  a  juvenile  institution  contained.  In  section  10SU2)  should 
be  ameniled  with  the  clause,  "except  for  facilities  which  are  used  for  short  term 
diagnostic  purposes." 

A  major  problem  with  the  current  definition  13  that  it  does  not  allow  for  the 
secure  confinement  of  status  offenders  for  initial  assessment,  crisis  intervention 
und  treatment  planning  purposes.  This  situation  llmitB  the  ability  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  System  to  identify  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual  and/or 
^he  family  unit  Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  background,  circumstances 
and  content  of  status  offense  cases,  the  provisions  of  adequate  and  appropriate 
services  Is  jeopardized.  This  information  can  usually  be  obtained  without  secure 
confinement,  but,  in  a  significant  numtter  of  cases  such  as  chronic  runaways, 
confinement  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  necessary.  The  time  period  which  Is 
needed  for  this  Initial  assessment  seldom  exceeds  30  days. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  definition  would  permit  federal  regulations 
to  respond  to  this  legitimate  need. 

Recommendation  Three 

The  administration  of  the  runaway  youth  act  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
delinquency  prevention  act  should  be  assigned  to  one  federal  agency. 

Since  both  of  the^e  proj^ranis  are  designed  for  the  same  population,  both  should 
be  administered  by  the  same  agency.  This  would  improve  program  focus  and 
consistency,  as  well  as  facilitate  the  development  of  Joint  funding  Initiatives. 

Other  recommendations  which  have  been  developed  In  Rhode  Island  relate 
to  the  coordination  of  the  LBAA  ai, '  JJDP  programs.  Given  recent  developments, 
these  recommendations  are  not  being  presented  at  this  time. 
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If  further  iuformati*Jn  is  Aeain^d  confcerniiiK  >ny  ot  thc3e  recommendations, 
please  contact  Dim  DouheHy,  Senior  Criminal  Justice  Planner,  at  (401)  277- 
2620.  Mr.  Donnelly  wonld  be  most  uilUng  to  provide  additional  information  or 
to  appear  befpre  your  committee  to  discus^  these  recommendations  In  more 

■  detail;   '  ^  

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration.  '  -  — 

Sincerely, 

PATBICK  J.  FiNOUSS, 

Executive  Director. 


-  Statk  ok  Wasiiinoton, 
*.  Office  of  Financial  Manaoemf.nt, 

Olympia,  Wa^h.,  June  20, 1980. 
..Ms.  Mary  Jollv,  ^ 
Staff  Dtrector  and  Counsel.  Senate  Constitution  Subcomtmttce,  Senate  Omce 
liuildinff,  Washington,  B.C.  ^ 
Ms.  JoLLin-.  Washington  Stnte  has  hud  a  continued  interest  in  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preventiun  Act,  This  State  has  participated  in 
the  Act  since  its  initial  passage.  One  major  achievement  ot  our  iwrticipation 
lias  Iven  the  passage  of  vomprehcnsive  changes  in  Washington  State's  juvenile 
hiwSf  which  inounwrated  nmio  asiKJCts  uf  the  national  legislation  These  legisla- 
tive changes  ha\e  resulted  In  Washington  State  heing  found  in  conipHance  with' 
the  mandates  of  the  Juvehile  Justice  and  Delinquency  I'revention  Act  for  Ihe 
past  two  years.  , 

As  un  additional  measure  of  interest,  the  Governor's  Council  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice ami  the  Governor  s  Ju\enll6^  J^istlce  Advisory  Committee  of  Wn.shlngton 
Stato  ha\e  re\le\\ed  issues  and  adopted  resolutions  relating  to  the  reauthorlzii- 
tioutbf  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellmiueiicy  Prevention  Act  this  year.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  forward  their  resolutions  regarding  reauthorization  f.r  input  In  your 
deliberations.  ^ 
Sincerely, 

KONALD  J,  McQUEK.V. 

Assistant  Director,  OFJf, 
*  Division  of  CritninalJustice.  ^ 

Enclosure. 

Hesolutio.ns  fob  the  Jt\ENii*:  Jubtice  and  Deunquency  ^Pbe\e.ntion  Act 

BESOLUTIOK  NO.  1 

Whereas,  the  Governor  s  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  recognizes  that  funding 
of  tbe  I-au  Enforcement  Assistance  Admlulhtratlon  program  Is  very  doubtful  at 
best. 

Whereas,  The  loss  of  those  10.1.")  Maintenance  of  Effort  Funds  would  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  states  to  impleniMnt  the  JJDP  Act  and  address  the  ever  Increas- 
ing problem  of  juvenile  crime  In  the  country.  • 

Hereby  resolves,  that  the  funding  level  appropriated  for  the  JJDP  Act  should 
be  no  less  than  200  million  dollars,  half  of  which  would  addri^ss  the  imrposes 
of  the  JSXA  maintenance  of  eCforf  provisions,  if  LEAA  loses  funding. 

besolutio.n  so.  2 

Whereas.  Senate  Bill  2441  (a)  amends  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  DelluQuency 
Prevention  Act  of  1074  as  follows.  •  •  appropriated  funds  not  obligated  by 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  shall  revert  to  the  rSecretary  for  the  pur;>oses  of  Htle 
III,  not  later  than  January  1,  of  the  subse<pient  fiscal  year." 

Therefore,  the  Governor's  Ct.uficll  is  opposed  to  this  amendnient  and  supports 
the  retention  of  the  existing  admluioiratlve  polic3  concerning  unobligated  funds 

RESOLUTION  SO.  3  ; 

Whereas,  S.  2441  plat^  emphasis  on  the  violent  juvenile  offender;  and. 

Whereas.  S.  2441  specifies  that  the  maintenance  of  effort  funds  from  the  •IJ^IA 
must  be  used  to  address  juvenile  Involvement  in  the  violent  crimes  af  murders, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assftult  and  arson  with  bodily  harm ;  and, 
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Wheroas.  the  number  of  juveniles  Jnvolvo<l  In^  these  violent  crimes  in  Western 
States  Is  only  a  minor  ^portion  of  all  juveniles  Involved  In  the  juvenile  justice 
system ;  and;  ^  ^ 

Wherea/;  the  present  level  pf  funding  Is  Inadequate  to  handle  all  of  the  juvenile  ^ 
Justfce  Issues,  it  seems  Inappropriate  to  earmark  already  scarce  resources  to  a  * 
group  which  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  pnihlem:  and. 

Tlierefore.  be  it  resolved ;  that  the  members  of  the  Governor's  Council  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  ejimlnate  the  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  maintenance 
of  effort  funds  to  the  violent  juvenile  offender. 

BESOLXmON  no,  4 

Whereas,  the  JSIA  as  passed  In  October  of  J^079  provides  that  the  lO.lo  pair- 
cent  Maintenance  of  Effort  funds  used  for  juvenile  justice  programs  must"  be 
used  with  primary  emphasis  on  programs  for  juveniles  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses  or  adjudicated  delinquent  on  the  basis  of  an  Act  which  would  be  a 
crimitml  offi^nse  If  committed  by  an  adult.  .  * 

Whureas.  this  requirement  restricts  the  use  of  funds  to  a  small  juvenile  popu* 
latlon.  restricts  the  ability  to  provide  prevention  and'  diversion  se-vices  to  ju- 
venilcv  offenders. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Jthe  Governor's  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 
supports  the  targeting  of  Maintenance  of  Effort  funds  for  the  offender  popula* 
tlon.  but  wants  the  elimination  of  the  restriction  on  adjudicated  offenders. 

BESOLUTION'  N'O.  6  ^ 

Whereas,  th-*  amendment  submitted  by  Rep.  Coleman  and  agreed  'to  by  the 
House  Education  and  Xjiiwr  subcommittee  during  '^markup"  of  H.R.  0T04  al- 
lows , ,  violation  of  a  valid  court  order  would  be  grounds  for  placing^  Including 
Mutus  offenders/'nonoffenders.  In  secujre  detention  and  correctional  facilities; 

^"whereas,  this  amendment  would  allow  for  the  IncarceraUon  of  stJrtus  offender^ 
and  nou-offenders  who  i.ave  not  commlttiftl  a  criminal  act  and  would  result  In 
the  Increased  use  of  detention  for  youth  tor  \\hom  It  Is  Inar.proprlate:  ^ 

Therefor^,  N.-  it  resolved  that  the  Governor's  Council  on.  Criminal  Justice  op- 
I>ohe»  this  amendment  whi'  h  would  allow  for  tlie  Incafceratloii  of  status  offenders 
and  non-offenders  who  have  violated  a  eourtorder. 

BESOLUnON  NO.  6 

« 

Wherea.s.  the  IIR  G7(M  amends  Section  20C(a)(l)  by  Including  the  CommijT- 
sioner  of  the  lUA  On  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  of  the  JJDP  Act^o  prO; 
vide  the  effective  use  of  federal  funds  for  Improved  juvenile  servlees.  and  * 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Interior  Department)  has  majffr  ^ 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  odHcatlonal  and  supiK  the  services  to  Na- 
tlveAmerlcaiTyouth  and  their  families.  .  ^     .    v    '  f 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  the  Governor's  Council  on  Crimlnfll  Justice  supports 
the  amendment  that  the  Conunis-sioner  of  BIA  be  placed  op  the  Federal  CoordI-,  ^ 
na ting  Council., 

RESOLUTIOK  N'O.  T  '  * 

Whereas,  Section  228(b)  oi  the  JJDP  Act  presently  olh)WS  JJDP  formiila  ,       .  < 
*  funds  to  Ih?  used  to  match  tithei-  federal  resources  with  the  authorization  of  the 
'  dJJDP  Administrator:  and.  .     ,     ^  *  ^ 

Whereas,  the  use  of  JJDP  funds  as  match  is  an  Innovative  mechanism  to  ex- 
panOand  develop  prevention,  dlversjqn.^nd  conmiuhlty -based  sei vices  to  youth 
and  provides  the  opi)ortunlty  for  coordinated  and  cooperative  Interagency  de- 
livery of  services :  and.  -  ^'  0«M«1 
Whereas,  the  ability  t/r 'match  other  federal  funds  {I.e.,  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
SiKiurity;  with  JJDP  Abt  funds*  results  in  a  greater  Impact  for  the  limited  red- 

^Slie?<^<^*e"°b^^^  It  Itolved  that  the  dovernor's  ^Council  on  Criminal  Justlfce 
supportMhe  conscleTlous,  comprehensive  study  by  OJJDP  addressing  the  Im- 
pact of  iHiy  such  proposed  legislation  on  locdl  juvenile  justice  systems  and  pro 
»lde  tfie  opportunity  f/r  states  and  Jocalltles  to  comment  and  provide  inplit 
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Catholic  Family  and  Children's  Sgkvices» 
'  Bellingham,  Wash,,  March  7, 1980^ 

Ms.  Mabt  Jolly,    

Staff  Per$on,  8ubcommittee.of4he'ScnatC~Judllciary, 

Dear  ^fs.  Jolly;  I  am,  writing  in  respect  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJDP).  From  my  perspective  as  Director  of  a 
community  social  service  agency  focusing  on  tlie  needs  of  cliildren,  adolescents,__ 
and  tJbeir  parents,  I  believe  It  is  essentlaLthat-the  very  ^vortUwhile_actTvItres  of 
the  OJJDgJbe  contlnjwUjandtjrjRLa^  level  of  Increased  llnanclal 

"tZllJiupport.^ —    — ^  -  • 

I  woTild  like  to  emphasize  that  over  the  last  eight  years  OJJDP  has  been  In- 
strumental in  cooperating  with  our  Agency  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
specialized  residential  ida cement  r^ources  for  chlldreii_vvho_ai:e_manlfestlng 
^  various  levels^oLpsxcho-social  dysfunction  and  who  Imve  come  to  tlie  attention 
of  aulliorlties  because  of  various  acts  of  delinqu^ncy,^Ve  liave  closely  monitored 
the  progress  of  these  programs  and  the  activities  of  juveniles  who  Imve.  benefit^nl 
from  them.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  post-placement  evaluations  indicate 
the^level  of  recidivism  to  be  approxlntately  25  percent.  Although  this  certainly 
Ueaves  roon  for  considerable  Improvement,  the  fact  that  we  were  able-to  meas- 
urably assist  75  percent  ofi'the  children  In  our  facilities  in  making  a  more  per- 
MOimlly  satisfying  and  social  acceptfi^ble  contribution  underscores  the  project's 
inherent  value  as  community  based  activities.  Again,  without  the  co9i)eration 
of  the  OJJDP,  it  would  have  been  ylrtuaUy^mpossibje  for  our  Agency  to  develop 
such  resources  and  make  them  available  to  children  and  adolescents  in  ^Y^shing- 
ton  State. 

Another  area  in  which  the  OJJD?  has  made  a  measurable  contribution  i)er- 
tains  to  the  matter  of  education  and  training  of  personnel  concerned  with  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  prevention.  I  have  person nally  been  able  t(;  ^jene- 
lit  from  participation  In  such  training  programs  and  with  the  coQi)eration  of 
the  federal,  office,  have  been  able  to  implement  a  localized  training  program 
which  w'as  open  to  various  agencies  and  Individuals  within  the  Western  Wash- 
ington area.  These  skills  and  training  experiences  are  now  l)eing  incoriwrated 
by  the  participating  Individuals  In  implementing  their  resi)ectlve  duties  as  mem- 
iKjrs  of  Diversion  Boards,  Juvenile  Probation  offices,  child  placement  agencies, 
Youth  Service  Bureaus,  etc. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  OJJDP  has  been  instrumental  In  promoting  critical 
research  which  can  provide  valuable  clues  as  to  appropriate  program  design, 
modift)6^ion  and  development.  In  "our  own  area,  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in, 
being  awe  to  capitalize  on  these  kinds  of  services  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
comprehensive  plan  within  the  Northwest  xegion  that  avoids  costly  duplication, 
emphasizes  methodology  which  is  effective  resulting  In  a  broad  juvenile  preven- 
tion system  which  has  me^sureable  imputs  in  our  area. 

While  I  have  provided  just  a  topical  defense  for  continued  funding  and  sui)i'<>rt 
of  the  OJJDP  in  this  commui^icatlon,  I  strongly  hoi)e  that  my  Illustrations  will 
.serve  tp  encourage  your  support  for  the  federal  office  and  that  yon  will  be  able 
to  encourage  your  colleagues  to  also  adopt  a  favorable  view  of  this  office  and  its 
most  worthwhile  endeavors. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Earl  H.  Dangw.maikr,  ACSW, 

Executive  Director, 


Qbcateb  Boston  Stbeet  Youth  :  Theib  Chabacteeistics,  Incidence,  and  Needs 
(By  Margaret  B.  Saltonstal!,  The  Bridge,  Inc.) 

FOREWORD  ^ 

The  cooperation  of  many  people  was  essential  to  the  completion  of  this  report 
and  grateful  thanks  are  extended  to  all  those  who  so  willingly  participated. 

Individual  obser\'ation8  and  ideas  of  all  Bridge  staff  members  were  insightful 
and  prescient"'Staff  input  was  crucial  in  the  preparation  of  the  client  question- 
naire and  the  Interview  schedules.  The  Runaway  and  Drug  Counselors  and  In- 
Servlco  Trainees ,  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  developing  the  informal 
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screening' process  which  ensured  client  accessibility  and  involvement.  Particular 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Executive  Director  and  Administrative  Staff  of  Kridge 
whose  wise  advice  and  counsel  playe<i  a  major  role  in  guiding  the  project 
throughout  its  duration.  i 
^  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  youug  Bridge  clients  shared Jtheit-thoughts  and 
oonceras,.  recounted  their  experiences- -of ten  painful  in_ the  tolling — and  articu- 
_  lal€<i.their  holies  for  the  future.  They  offered  numerous  sensitive  and  constructive 
suggestions  which  are  included  in  thi^  report.  To  tliera  go  singular  thanks  and 
gratitude.    " 

I.  PlTRPOSE,  METHOD  AND  8C0PK  Of"  STUDY 

The  Bridge,  Inc.  (Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters)  has  helped  thousands  of 
^wandering. and/or  homelesR  children  nnd  youth  since  1970.  In  1978  alone^The  staff 
had  contacts  with  21,458  young  pejple  through  its  medical  van,  dental  clinic, 
streetwork  team,  and  *'in-house"  •X)unseling  at  the  headquarters,  23  Beacon 
Street,  Boeton,  Massachusetts.  Some  of  these  young  i)eople  are  runaways,  others 
are  victims  of  physical,  sexual,  and  psychological  abuse,  or  throwaways — the  so- 
called  "orphans  of  the  living" — but  the  largest  group  are  the  **street  people'*, 
adolescents  and  young  adults,  most  of  whom  have  no  fixed  residence  and  whose 
lives  are  unstable  and  chaotic  at  besu 

Bridge's  statistical  records,  comprehensive,  extensive  and  invaluable  for 
program  development^as  they  are,  do  not  document  certain  information  about 
the  heretofore  undescribed  street  iK)pulation  which  the  organiijation  serves.  No 
authenticated  examination  of  tlie  incidence,  generat  characteristics,  and  needs 
of  this  youthful  subculture  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  had  been  undertaken, 
although  for  some  years  Boston  has  been  nationally  recognized  as  a  major  locus 
of  such  a  groui^*  Whot  was  available  was  at  best  fragmentary,  consisting  of  dis- 
connected and  disparate  imi/resslons  unsupported  by  hard  evidence.  Questions 
needed  answering — most  imiK>l*taiit  of  which  were  tlie  alMnclusive 

•*is  Bridge  meeting  the  needs  of  tliose  we  are  mandated  to  help?" 

*'wlmt  do  they  need  or  want  that  Bridge  is  not  providing?"  ^ 

*'how  can  Bridge  do  more?" 

"are  there  program  changes  that  sliould  be  made?"  '  ' 

The  proposal  was  made  that  *in-house"  Research  be  undertaken  when  feasible 
HI  an  effort  to  provide  answers  to  oome  of  these  pressing  questions. 
The  broad  objectives  of  a  research  project  were  outlined  by  the  Director  and 
*  the  Besource  Developer  and  presented  to  the  staff  for  suggestions,  criticism, 
and  extensive  discussion  which  lasted  more  than  three  months.  Client  ques> 
<     tionnaires  and  interview  schedules  were  drafted,  modified  anil  expandea,  re- 
drafted and  finalized  only  when  total  staff  agreement  as  to  content,  method  of 
presentation  and  procedures  was  reached.  This  paper,  •'Greater  Boston  Street 
Youth:  Their  Characteristics,  Incidence  and  Needs",  is  a  response  to  that  '^om* 
bined  staff  effort. 

The  in-house  study  commenced  in  late  Decembtjf  of  1977  and  continued 
throughout  1978  in  order  that  seasonal  variations,  if  any,  could  be  observed.  The 
sample  group  of  young  people  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty -seven ;  participa- 
'  tion  by  the  clients  was  entirely  voluntary. 

Questionnaires  were  self-administered  in  the  main  Bridge  facility.  There 
was  no  distribution  of  questionnaires  on  the  Bridge  Medical  Van  or  at  the  Bridge 
Dental  Clinic  because  of  limitations  of  time,  space  and  the  unavailability  of 
su^ient  counseling  staff  in  the  event  debriefing  was  indicated.  ^ 

The  fifty  in-depth  interviews  were^also  held  in-house  and  conducted  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  without  limit  oCtime. 

Participants  were  assured  that  the  information  they  provided  would  be  ^eld 
in  confidence  and  that  their  anonymity  ^vould  be  preserved.  They  were  ad>  ised 
and  encouraged  not  to  reply  to  question^  they  did  not  wish  to  answer. 

Bridge  records  for  former  years  were  carefully  scrutinized  with  the  exception 
of  individual  case  records.  These  ^^;e^e  not  examined  nor  incorporated  in  the 
findings  of  this  study  because  of  their  confidential  nature.  The  client  data  re- 
ported here  are  therefore  originaL 

Other  agencies,  social  and  governmental,  and  individuals  whose  activities 
touch  upon  Bridge's  target  population  were  consulted  for  pertinent  infortoation 


iSega).  Baunmoh?  and  Johnson.  '*Falllofr  Through  the  Cracks;  Mental  Disorder  and 
Social  MarifiD  lo  a  Young  Vagrant  Population*'.  * 
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and  were  helpful.  Additionally,  existing  writings  about  street  children  and 
youth  in  other  urban  centers  was  reviewed. 

Type$  of  Street^People 

Three  dlfltinct  types  of  street~chlldren  and  young  adults  have  come  to  Bridge 
during  the  past  eight  years,  whom  the  stafT  describe  as  follows : 

The  ''fUrter'*— he  Is  seventeen  years  of  age  or  younger,  habitually  absent  irom 
school  either  \^thput  the  paren^kna^led^e^pr  with  their  tacit. acquiescence; 
TelpSds  the  day  with  others  of  his  peer  group,  congregating  on  the  Common 


and  slmUar  pubUc  places,  but  Invariably  returns  home  at  nlght^to  sleep. 

The  "blnger''— he  has  a  similar  Ufe-style  during  the  day  but  his  sleep  habits 
are-erratla:-he-may-not>retum  home-^for^several -nights,  and  allays. parental = 
concern  by  saying  he  is  **staying  over"  with  a  friend.  This  pattern  may  become 
a  prolonged  cyclical  one  with  a  week  or  more  at  home,  followed  by  a  week  or 
more  on  the  street.  ^      ^  ^ 

Th^  "iiard  core*'  street  youth— spends  twenty-four  hours  a  day  on  the  street 
and  Uternally  has  no  home.  The  reasons  for  this  are  multiple :  the  parent  may 
refuse  to  let  him  in;  he  may,  for  reasons  known  only  to  himself,  refuse  to  go 
home;  he  may  have  "eloped"  from  one  of  the  CommonweaUh's  protective  or 
judicial  systems— «  foster  home,  group  home,  mental  health  facility,  detention 
center  and,  occasionally,  a  jail  or  house  of  correction.  - 

Although  Bridge  provides  services  to  everyone  described,  a  major  program 
effort  is  directed  toward  helping  the  "hard  core"  street  children  and  young 
adults.  This  group  provides  the  material  which  follows.  ^  -  „ 

It  Is  painful,  indeed  poignant,  to  classify  children  In  their  teens  as  hard  core 
street  i^rsons,  but  they  are  present  In  number  on  the  streets  '^f  the  City  of  Bos: 
ton  and  its  suburbs  today.  ^      ,  r*. 

Exactly  how  many  there  are  remains  an  unknown  quantity.  It  has  proved 
more  Impossible -to  obtain  an  accurate  head  count  of  youthful  street  people 
than  of  the  older,  less  mobile  group  of  homeless  adults  who  make  up  a  substan- 
tial Dart  of  the  street  population,  a  project  that  was  undertaken  a  few  years  ago. 
Wlthfew  exceptions,  one  of  which  Is  the  Pine  Street  Inn,*  private  agencies  do  not 
keep  running  totals  of  the  numbers  of  young  persons  who  approach  them  for 
help  m  meeting  their  complex  of  survival  needs.  Public  records  from  offic  al 
sources  do  not  contain  the  categorical  Information  necessary  for  such  a  tabula- 
tion. A  consensus  of  opinion  estimates  the  number  of  youthful  street  persons  at 
between  1»000  and  2,000  on  any  given  day. 

II.  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  THE  GROUP  STUDIED 

The  ages  of  the  young  persons  who  participated  In  this  series  cover  a  thlrteen- 
vear  ace  span.  T^r^  are  more  females  (81)  than  males  (60)  In  the  total  group 
^is  inl^u^ly  in  nim^^^^  Is  not  reflected  In  Bridgets  average  client  caseload.  It 
indlcatTord^^  that  proportionally  more  girls  and  young  women  were  wlUlng  to 
i^ke  Dart  S  th^^^  Racial  and  ethnic  Identlficatlon^l^aU  within  normal 

«pLtatlons  of  1080  census  figures.  Table  1  Illustrates  these  groupings. 

"•?p';fe'sVrJ^fl'n^'MoBl?.pl^fr^lmbursemeut  on  a  per  caplU  for  beda  pro- 

vlded  nlgbtly  to  ♦'unemployable  mcn'V 
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NumbK  o(  stTMt  youths 


Alt 


14  

15   

16  


II  

W  

20...  

21  

2210  26.. 


I 
4 
S 
8 

U- 

7 

7 

4 

3 
15 


2 
11 
20 
13 

7 
9 
6 

I 
5 


TdaL-. 


ToM 


3 

IS 
25 
21 

-09^ 


14 

16 
10 
4 
20 
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LS.--MCIAL  COMPOSITION 

Ract 

Numbtr 

PtrcMt 

122 

82.99 

2.72 

'               1.C.-ETHHIC  lOEHTIFICATI^H 

Numbtr 

Ptrctfl 

40 

27,21 

19.04 
19.72 
12.24 
2.72 
2.04 
1.36 

.68 
>  .68 
2,72 
11.56 

The  CTeat  majorltl  are  Massachusetts  natives  and  have  stayed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth by  choice.  More  than  half  of  the  total  group  (58.50  percent)  have 
always  resided  in  a  city  and  there  were  haU  again  as  many  suburban  residents 
(24.48  percent)  as  rural  (17,01  percent).  Residential  patterns  are  explained  in 
Table  2  1  c 

TABLE  2.-BESIDENTIAt  HIST0RY-U7  STREET  YOUTH 


FUct  of  odtin 


Total    Porctnt     RtsIdtntUl  stttinf  Itft 


Total  PoruRt 


Mastachustttt.. 

OtJwf*.— ^ 


110_ 
37 


74.22— 
25.17 


aty.-»-. 
Suburb.. 
Rural.., 


86 
36 
25 


58.0 
24,48 
17.01 


I  Aiiaooa  0>  California  (4).  Cohnict»cat  (4),  Dirtrict  of  Columbia  0).  FWIda  «),  lUInoli  (3).  LwW«m  C}).  Mflne  <1). 
|yuXd<3): fewS^  Niw  York  (6). Vdrth  Carolina (1). OUahoma (2). Socrtli  Carolina  0). Wast  Indits  (1).  Wad 
V1r^(3y. 
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No  accurate  examination  of  the  economic  background  of  the  participants  could 
be  made  since  the  information  provided  about  family  income  and  employment 
was  Incomplete.  Ten  individuals  reported  parents  engaged  in  academic  or  pro- 
—iessional  pursuits;  twenty-four  replied  'don't  know**;  more  than  half  of  the 
total  group  left  the  economic  questions  blank.  Although  the  absence  of  this  in- 
formation is  regrettable,  it  is  understandable  and  not  significant.  Young  people 
are  often  reluctant  to  seek  such  information  from  their  parents  and  if  they  do 
•receive  It-are  equarly  reluctant  to^ivulgeit  to  strangers. 

Familu  situatwn 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  family  structure  of  the  group  as  a  whole  revealedjhat 
only  55' young  persons  (37.41  percent)  were  living  in  fwo-parent  households  at 
the  time  of  rheir  departure.  For  the  remaining  92  (62.58  percent),  a  dlsorganl2;ed 
living  arrangement  was  the  rule:  their  parents  were  divorced,  separated,  r^ 
married,  never  married  or  the  young  people  themselves  had  been  placed  in  a 
foster  or  an  adoptive  liome. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  state  are  not  available  for  the  total  age  range 
(13-20)  in  this  survey.  However.  1970  federal  census  data  reported  86.3  percent 
of  Massachusetts  children  18  years  of  age  and  under  were  living  with  both 
natural  parents.  Of  the  97  young  iKJrsons  in  this  sample  who  are  18  years  of 
age  and  under,  only  36  or  37.11  percent  resided  in  two-parent  households.  Despite 
the  sharp  Increase  in  the  divorce  rate  since  the  1970  census,  this  figure  points 
to  an  extraordinarily  high  concentration  of  family  disruption  in  this  series."* 

Additionally,  individual  interviews  revealed  the  presence  in  some  households 
of  an  Inactive  parent— one  who  took  no  part  in  family  decision-making,  verbal 
disputes  between  a  child  and  the  oUier  parent,  and  who  did  not  intervene  in  in- 
stances of  actual  physical  violence  involving  the  child  and  his  siblings  or  the 
other  parent.  The  children  who  described  this  passiyej)r_lnactive  parent-ttlso^ 
expressed  strong  resentment  of  the  parent  and  hostility  to  such  behavior. 

The  young  people  in  this  series  were  discontented  or  dissatisfied  with  the  llv* 
Ing  circumstances  they  left— whatever  they  might  have  been;  in  other  cases 
they  were  summarily-  thrown  out  To  leave,  for  some,  represented  a  heretofore 
unfulfilled  need  for  independent  decision  making.  Conflict  with  their  parents 
or  disagreement  with  a  parent-flgure;  failure  to  meet  parental  demands  and  ex- 
pectations with  respect  to  life-style,  choice  of  friends,  educational  achievement, 
leisure  time  activities  or  employment  were  the  most  common  reasons  for  depart- 
turO.  Many,  as  Table  3  makes  clear,  left  for  a  combination  of  reasons. 

TABLE  1-REASOHS  FOR  LEAVING  'HOME*' 


Ciuw  *'  Number  Percent 


Partnt/child  conflict  

Child  ibox«<l  

Thrown  out  

Enwtlonal  problems  

Oesirt  for  fndependince. 

SIbl  in  1  problems  

Schocf  problem*  

Pe«r  PioWtms  

Multipltretsons  


114 
47 

33 
31 
13 
9 
6 
4 

110 


77. 55 
31.97 
22.44 
21.08 
8.84 
6. 12 
4.08 
2-72 
74.8 


The  number  who  left  because  they  were  abused  or  thrown  but  (Throwaways) 
was  signlflcant.  striking  in  its  magnitude  and  seemed  excessive.  No  current  or 
accurate  documentation  is  available  on  the  total  number  of  children  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  been  abused  in  their  homes  or  thrown  out  of  them  each  year. 
In  an  effort  to  acquire  some  perspective  on  the  dramatic  increase  iu  the  incidence 
of  these  two  factore,  the  children  17  and  under  in  this  series  who  reported  them- 
selves as  "abused"  or  "throwaways"  were  isolated  from  the  sample.  They  repre- 


•The  Honorable  FrancU  J.  Poltrast.  preMdIng  Justice  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 
suffKMU  *  wrrelatlon  bet^Wn  family  dysfunction  aud  Juvenile  delinquency.  In  a 
radio  Interrlew  in  late  December  1978.  he  remarked  that  over  fifty  percent  of  the 


Juveniles  appearlnir  before  his  court  came  from  broken  homes.       .   ,  ^  ^  ,  i 

•Throwaway  children  are  those  who  llteraUy  have  been  ejected  from  their  homes 
and  tcld  never  to  return. 
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sent  70^1  percent  o(  all  abuse  cases  in  the  series  and '48.28  percent  of  the 
"throwaways"  total  .         .  ^ 

The  figures  were  then  compared  with  the  Incidence  of  abused  and  throwaway 
-  chUdren  in  a  1973  report  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth  *  with  the  following  result : 


1978  brWff  Mrit$  1972  MCCY  wiw 

toUi  (83  chiWftn)  toUl  (178  cWWftn) 


J<utnb«r      •  Prtctfil       -  NjmUr    .  __Patctnt- 


Abutidchildrtn....   33  39.75  16  9.0 

Throwiwiy  chJidrtn    16  ^'  "^  ^8  4.5 


^Thls  further  reinforces  the  view  of  several  Bridge  counselors  that  young 
.people  who  leave  home  prematurely  today  do  so  for  more  serious  and  com- 
pelling reasons  than  they  did  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  Huckleberry 
Finns  on  Boston's  streets  has  decreased  sharply  and  the  flower  children  have 
vanished  altogether.  •  ^  j    »  *u 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  longer  a  y^ung  person  i9  on-the. 
street**  the  less  likely  he  Is  tb  return  to  the  setting  he  left.  For  some— the 
"throwaway**  In  particular— the  option  of  returning  "home"  does  not  exist  at 
all.  The  fact  that  most  (75.51  percent)  of  the  Individuals  In  this  series  had  been 
awa;"  for  more  than  six  months  makes  such  a  possibility  extremely  unlikely. 

TABLE  4.-LEKGTH  OF  TIME  ON  STREET  • 


Ajt  ^**3n!o       3 to 6 mo    6rr«)tolyf        lto3yf  3yfindovtf  ToUl 


"*"«!:::::::::::  ^v.m     (alf)  otw  o8.f,     (22.|  I 

ItfnTfi  2                    0  8  11  43  M 

fa::::::::::::     (.312)   (1.25)  (17.18)     (67. »)  

Tot»l  25               11  23  26  62  147 

pt"r^nt::::::  <i7.oo)      am  (i5.e4)  (17.68)  (42.17)  


The  estrangement  they  Yelt  when  they  left  does  not  appear  to  have  abated  dur- 
ing the  street  experience.  At  best,  contact  with  **home**  Is  sporadic  and  tenuous. 
Only  one-fourth  of  the  group  maintains  better  than  occasional^ family  communi- 
cation. It  should  also  be  noted  that  when  a  relationship  is  T^ewed  It  is  fre- 
quently with  a  favored  sibling  and  not  with  a  parent      _  ,vV 

It  proved  possible  to  measure  the  educational  achievement  of  the  Individuals 
In  this  series  with  considerable  accuracy.  Taken  as  a  whole  th63::'are  underedu- 
cated  for  their  chronological  age:  only  13.6  percent  have  completed  a  high  school 
education.  However,  76.87  percent  were  at  normal  grade  level  (or  above)  for 
their  age  at  the  time  they  left  a  structured  living  situation.  Few  have  advanced 
beyond  this  cut-off  point ;  street  living  has  precluded  further  formal  educaUon. 

m.  PBESENnrro  and  undeklyiso  nesds 

It  Is  difficult  to  ask  for  help  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  For  the 
young  street  person,  already  mistrustful  of  others  and  fearful  of  yet  another 
-.rejection -seeklng^help  can  be  a  threatening  and  stressful  experience.  It  is  per- 
haps significant  that  the  Individuals  In  this  series  were  able  to  express  their 
own  needs  more  freely  and  explicitly  on  the  self-admlnlstered  written  question- 
naire which  preserved  their  anonymity  than  they  were  In  conversation.  The 
compilation  of  these  needs  •  shows  them  to  be  a  group  experiencing  extraordi- 
nary hardships  when  they  apeared^t  Bridge  for  the  first  time. 

» "RuDAwaya  and  Street  Chlldfcn  in  MassachuMtta",  MCCY.  Feb.  1973.  P.  18.  A 
follow-up  reoort  by  the  Committee  In  1976  "Perspectives  on  Runaway  touihj^  reporta 
(D  11)  an  fccrease  In  children  yrho  cannot  return  home,  but  contains  no  bard  flKures. 

•Individual  problemt.  frequently  drug/alcohol  connected  or  emotional  dUorders.  were 
•ometime*  unacknowledged  InltlaUy.  but  l*ter  emerged  and  were  assigned  a  luIUble 
priority  in  the  assessment  of  client  needsi 
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Food    

Slwtttf   

dottiiiif—--— —■•»-—— 

'Job  tr»iftin|f|Sfidin|.  

Mort  •duoUoo/G.LO  

Dnii/i»«»»Kriiit»(l  prcWwii  

Cotiimliiir   


iroup  in  tmd 

troup  In  nnd 

70 

47.61 

S9 

60.  S4 

71 

48:29 

81 

55.10 

6S 

46.25 

"  69  ^ 

^•  46.93 

46 

31.79 

63 

42.85 

117 

79.59 

Although  they  are  frequently  without  shelter,  food,  clothinji— the  basics  of 
survival— they  want,  above  all  else,  someone  to  love  them,  to  care  about  or  for 
them,  to  want  them,  even  to  notice  them  and  provide  relief  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing loneliness  that  Is  the  constant  of  their  lives.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Individual  younK  "-r,pie  (82.31  percent  ofihe  series)  wanted  ^'someone  who 
cared"  above  alTilse?  -  „  «. 

They  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  question,  "How  are  you  feeling  about  your- 
.self  these  days"  and  their  responses  are  summarized  as  follows : 
TABLE  6.-EM0TI0NAL  INDEX-147  STREET  YOUTH 


Numb«r  Pifctnt 


vja^gpy-  is  1V20 

{?«tyJ«PPy".   69  46.93 

Up  «nd  down  -   je  17  e» 

PrrttyAjiro  ^   |§ 

Vtfy  down   -  

 I  ■ —  T  ' 

This  self-assessment  reveals  a  high  Incidence*  of  depression  and  the  reasons 
for  it  are  nyiny.  Their  positive  life  experiences  have  been  minimal.  Street  living, 
fraught  with  danger  £ear,  uncprtaluty,  hostility  and  hardships  as  it  Is.  Is 
physically  and  mentally  exhausting.  They  have  few  successes  to  point  to  In  their 
Oives  to  date  and  are  unable  to  anticipate  any  In  the  future.  The  concern  for  their 
weli-being  and  the  "caring"  atmosphere  they  have  found  at  Bridge  often  repre- 
'•sents  the  first  they  have  encountered  In  a  long  time. 

The  boredom  of  their  lives  also  contributes  to  their  depression.  A  large  part  or 
their  days  and  nights  is  spent  in  s^rch  of  basic  sur\'lval  needs— a  place  to  stay, 
a  place  to  get  clean,  a  place  to  keep  warm  and  get  something  to  eat.  It  Is  ^^repeti- 
tious pattern  that  palls,  and  is  often  anxiety-producing,  particularly  when  the 
search  Is  fruitless.  Their  diversions  are  few— because  they  have  no  money,  lliere 
Is  an  unrewarding,  monotonous  sameness  about  their  dally  existence.  Many  of 
them  have  no  fun  at  all. 

IV.  PBE8EWT  WAT  OF  LIFE 

The  nse/abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  by  young  people  Is  a  serious  na- 
tional problem ;  It  Is  not  one  which  Is  peculiar  to  the  street  subculture.  The  drug 
problem  has  permeated  American  schools,  private  as  well  as  publlcr-first  con- 
fined to  the  high  schools.  It  has  filtered*  down  through  the  system  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  youngsters  have  experimented  with  one  drug  or  anoher  before 
they  are  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.        \    ^     ^         ^   ,  ui 

The  young  people  themselves  acknowledge  that  drug  and  alcohol  use  are  the 
biggest  problem  facing  their  own  generation."  The  key  reasons  cited  for  the 
prevalent  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  by  the  GaUup  sampie  and  m.s  cuneat  A>ntft,e 
series  are  Identical.  They  are :  escape  from  pressures^-howe,  school,  peer,  societal, 
street-living,  or  from  inner  frustrations;  conformity— teing  part  of  the  group, 
doing  the  "in"  thing;  relaxing,  having  a  good  time,  and  the  widely-held  belief 
that  Individual  performance  and  creativity  are  enhancv^  with  drug  use.  Ex- 
perienced professionals  working  In  the  field  of  substance  abuse  share  the  con- 

•Thls  Information  was  volunte«r*tl  a  id  acquired  '^s  accident".  The  word8^:nove*^^^^ 
"loneliness"  do  not  appear  In  the  que«tlonalre.  .»    «   *      ni^n^    Tniv  00  1077 

« Gallup  Youth  Survej.  "Why  Teens  Take  Druse".  Boston ,  Globe,  4ul>  20.  1077. 
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victlon  that  emotional  problems  and  deviant  behavior  are  not  caused  by  ex- 
cessive drug/alcohol  use ;  tliey  precede  It.  ^  ,  .  , 

Only  seventeen  Individuals  In  this  series  were  abstemious  and  had  never  in- 
vested any  drug  at  any  time  In  their  lives.  The  majority  use  a  wide  variety  of 
substances,  alone  or  In  combination.  What  they  Invest  at  any  given  time  Is  de- 
pendent on  what  Is  available  at  what  price  or  what  someone  may  offer  to  share 
during  a  casual  street  encounter.  The  older,  wiser  street  person,  who  has  had 
unfortujmte  experience.^  with  a..soHpalled  "dirt  reefer'*  or  similar  adulterated  drug 
is  likelvYo  Ive  selective  about  the  i^otiroe  of  supply.  But  the  younger  unsuspecting 
child  will  willingly  buy  anything  he  can  affonl  or  take  anything  given  him. 

As  a  gr»jup  they  are  singularly  unconcerned  about  the  potential  physical  and 
mentardamage  to  them.selves  that  can  result  from  excessive  use  of  drugs  and 
alcohol.  It  re<iulres  skill.  i>ers,lstence  and  patienee  to  engineer  a  successful  at- 
tltudinal  change  In  the  drug-Involved  client. 

During  the  course  uf  thLs  .,tud>.  the  participants  reported  an  increase  In  the 
use  of  hallucinogens,  VVV  In  particular,  and  concomitant  decline  in  barbiturate 
ingestion  which  Is  reflected  In  Table  7. 

TABLE  7.-PATTtRNS  OF  DRUG  U§ErBY  U7  STREET  YOUTH 


SubilJnCtt  and 
frequency  oi  use 


Number  Percent 


Wine. 

Never  

Occasional.. 

1-2  we«k.., 

3-f  we«k... 

Stop;ei.... 
Beer. 

Never  

Ocusionai.. 

1-2  week... 

3+  week... 

Stopped.... 
Whiskey: 

Never  

Occasional., 

1-2  week.., 

3-f  week... 
■  Stopped.... 
other  alcohor 

Never  , 

Occasional. 

1-2  week.., 

3-f  week... 

Stopped..., 
Tranquitiiers: 

Never  , 

Occasional. 

1-2  week.. 

3-f  week.. 

Stopped... 
Marihuana: 

Never  

Occasional. 

1-2  we«k.. 

3-f  week.. 

Stopped... 


34 

71 
14 
24 
4 

18 
62 
18 
45 
4 

SS 
44 
9 

18 


47 
49 
12 
31 
8 

76 
39 
8 
18 


26 
42 
11 

66 
2 


23. 12 
48.29 

9.52 
16.32 

2.7: 

21.24 
42.17 
12.24 

30.61 
2.72 

46.25 
29.93 

6. 12 
12.24 

5. 44 

31.97 
33.33 

8.16 
21.03 

5.44 

51.70 
26.53 

5. 44 
12. 24 

4.03 

17.  P8 
28.57 

7.<8 
44.89 

6.36 


Substance  and 
frequency  of  use 


Number  Percent 


Hallucinogens: 

Never  

Occasional.. 

1-2  week... 

3-f  week... 

Stopped  

PCP- 

Nc;ef  

Occasional.. 

1-2  week... 

3f  week... 

Stoppeo  

Afflphefamines: 

Never  

Oaasional.. 

1-2  week... 

3-f  week... 

Stopped  

Barbiturates: 

Never  

Occasional.. 

1-2  week.., 

3+  week... 

Stopped  

Coaine: 

Never  

Occasional., 

1-2  week... 

3-f  week... 

Stooped.... 
Heroin: 

Kpver  

Occasional. . 

1-2  week... 

S-f  week... 

Stopped  


72 

48.97 

46 

31.29 

6 

4.  OS 

16 

lasd 

7 

4.76 

70 

47. 6t 

42 

28.57 

17 

11.56 

11 

7.48 

7 

4.76 

68 

46.25 

55 

37.41 

8 

5.44 

9 

6.12 

7 

4.76 

90' 

61.22 

35 

23.80 

3 

2.04 

10 

6.80 

9 

6.12 

77 

52.33 

53 

36.05 

3 

2.04 

9 

6.12 

5 

3.40 

117 

79.59 

14 

9.52 

2 

1.36 

4 

2.72 

10 

6.80 

The  young  people  in  this  .series  recehed  little  or  no  medical  care  during  the 
course  of  the  sttidj— alack  ^^blch  Is  common  am**ng  adolescent*'  and  young  adults 
throughout  the  country."  A  very  few— those  who  suffer  from  seizures  or  iUn- 
betes— are  routinely  assigned  to  their  care.  For  the  most  part  they  And  available 
.Miurces  of  care  hostile  and/ or  threatening,  identlflcatlon  must  in?  produced,  forms 
have  to  be  tilled  out.  Thej  rely  therefore  on  the  Bridge  Medical  Van  for  their 

^*^Tlie  four  y  oung  iHjrsons  of  Hispanic  origin  In  the  series  believed  tbey  were  dis- 
criminated against  becaui»e  of  their  race.  They  contended  that  the  derogatory  attl- 


i  two  ypar  period,  37  percent  of  the  aUolescOiit  and  youn^  aUii  t  i»op^^^^^^ 
»y  ineillcal  L  .  at  all,  Nrttlonal  Center  for  y<*alVU?,^f  ^*'*i^^^ftL*'"iv«i^^^ 
Series  11.  No.  ir»3.  I>HKW  Puhllcatlon  No.  (HIt.Vi  70  1035.  >>a8Wngt0n; 
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tude  expressed  by  their  white  street  i)eerH  influenced  others  who  likewise  came  to 
perceive  them  as  less  desirable  comiwinlons.  In  the  competitive  milieu  of  street 
survival  they  felt  deprived  of  choices  which  were  available  to  others  and  per- 
ceived themselves  as  outcasts  from  a  society  of  outcasts.  The  Black  youth  In  the 
series  expresml  no  such  aiijdety  and  diminution  In  self  respect.  Both  groups  arc, 
nowever,  too  limited  In  size  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions  as  to  the  pervasiveness 
6t  racial  discrimination  In  the  street  subculture. 

Many„  girls  and  young„women. spoke  b I tterbvof  their  experiences  with  sex  dis- 
crimination on  the  Htreet.  They  believe  they  are  more  subject  to  rape  and  physical 
assault,  to  unprovoked  overtures  from  pimps  (reported  to  be  increasingly  violent 
aud  threatening)  and  to  unwarranted  police  questioning  and  arrest  "on  suBpIelon" 
simply  becaui>e  they  are  females.  Because  they  are  where  they  are,  they  say  they 
are  constantly  "pestered"  by  meu,  automatically  assumed  to  be  prostitutes  and 
"fair  game"  for  anything,  when  In  fact  many  have  left  home  to  avoid  just  such 
abuses.  Current  evidence  substantiates  some  of  their  assertions:  1078  saw  a 
twenty  percent  Increase  In  drug  and  sex-related  crimes  as  well  as  a  thirty-five 
percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  females  arrested  in  the  Commonwealth,  * 
according  to  Joseph  T.  Foley,  Ma.ssachusetts'  Commissioner  of  Probation." 

The  Commissioner  further  stated  that  the  reasons  for  the  sliarp  jump  In  female 
arrests  would  require  additional  research.  As  for  the^greater  susceptibility  to 
unequal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  one  highly  placed  government  official 
recently  remarked  that  a  girl  who  Is  apprehended  by  a  law-enforcement  officer 
is  more  likely  to  be  detained  than  a  male.  He  then  continues  to  say :  "If  detained, 
she  is  detained  longer.  If  held,  she  Is  held  in  more  secure  I.istltutlons.  The  brutal 
truth  is  that  the  young  woman  who  has  done  nothing  more  threatening  to  the  state 
than  run  away  from  heme  Is  likely  to  be  treated  just  as  harshly  as  a  young  man 
who  has  held  up  a  store."  " 

The  young  women  also  maintained  that  It  was  consistently  more  troublesome 
(often  to  the  point  of  impassibility)  for  a  female  to  find  emergency  shelter  lodg- 
ing for  a  night  than  It  was  for  their  male  counterparts.  This  assumption  proved  to 
be  entirely  correct.  The  approximately  400  beds  available  nightly  "  for  the  home- 
less men  and  women  of  Boston  Is  woefully  Inadequate.  And  the  number  of  those 
specifically  earmarked  for  men— 270--Is  indeed  disproportionate.  Despite  a  com- 
mendable on.going  efl!ort  by  concertied  groups'*  to  expand  emergency  shelter 
facilities,  no  substantive  change  can  be  anticipated  In  the  Immediate  future. 

Trouble  comes  to  people  In  many  guises,  at  different  stages  of  their  lives,  in 
varying  degrees  of  severity.  The  children  and  young,  adultS^Jn  this. series  are 
not  strangers  to  It :  for  many  of  them  trouble  appeared  earlier,  occurred  with 
"greater  frequency  and  had  more  serious  consequences  than  for  the  general 
population.  First  came  trouble  at  home  which  deprived  them  of  a  natural  appro- 
priate place  to  live  with  their  own  families  and  In  their  own  Communities.  When 
most  young  person's  growth  pattern— In  terms  of  protection,  physical  and  emo- 
tional maturation,  educational  competence,  llfe-coplng  skills  and  resources- 
is  still  on  an  upward  eyrre,  theirs  has  been  severed,  often  al  a  critical  and 
particularly  vulnerable  time  In  their  lives. 

Trouble  abounds  on  the  street  and  the  risks  of  pi.£entlal  trouble  for- tlie-street 
.person  has  Increased  In  the  past  several  years  as  day-to-day  street  survival  has 
become  more  difficult.  Many  of  the  sources  of  free  (or  very  Inexpensive)  lodging 
food  aud  clothing  so  prevalent  in  the  late  1900*8  and  earlier  In, this  decade  of  the 
1970's  has  diminished  In  Inverse  proportion  to  the  need  for  them.  Public  facilities 
In  airport  aud  bus  terminal  waiting  rooms  or  train  stations  no  longer  provide 
refuge  unless  an  Individual  Is  In  possession  of  a  valid  ticket  for  the  day  In  ques- 
tion. Security  T)ollce  now  patrol  hospital  waiting  rooms;  laundromats  close  at 
eleven  p.m.  The  assumption  that  the  young  street  population  has  declined  Is 
without  any  factual  basis  while  Its  increasing  poverty  has  become  noticeable, 
and  living  la  harder.  .  , 

Street  people  are  hotoelesp.  in  common  parWnce  they  have  no  roof  over  their 
hcadA"  and  do  not  know  wiia  any  certainty  where  th^y  will  sleep  on  any  given 
night."  They  find  shelter  Jn  bizarre  places  and  in  so  doing  can  run  Into  trouble. 

u  Interview  with  radio  station  WEEI.  January  7. 1979.  .  rv  «< 

u  JohTM7  Rector;  Direc^^^  U.S.  Office  of  ^Juvenile  Justiw  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion uT'TSe  SSllty  Gap  for  American  Olrla",  The  Boston  qlob^  July  18.  1978,  p.  15. 

" T^nSSr  current  effort  if.  led  by  The  CoaliUon  of  Downtown  Minlsttre. 

icOneTeiourceful  flfteen-ycarWyoung^Udy  spends  every  ni»ht  on  top  of  an  ext^^^^^^ 
ventilator  at  one  of  ^e  city'o  bus  stations  where,  she  protest^  she  is  Invisible  If 
r^-^Tifortable. 


Tlieir  btO  are  in  the  parks — on  the  benches  or  in  the  grass  (city  prci)erty) ;  in 
:5ub\va\  or  rapid  transit  stations  (Massaclui&oUjs  Bay  Transporta^mi  AuUiority 
propert\ ;  ,  un  tlie  stairb  in  tlie  hallways  and  doorways  of  abaudoiied  buildings, 
ill  the  back  seats  uf  iwrked  automobiles  (private  i)roi)erty )  ;  and  under  shrubbery 
ami  trues  (usualb  church  i)roi)ert>  >.  yuch  Iteds  are  not  only  uncomfortable  and 
uns;ife»  hut  can  mark  the  end  uf  living;  entirely  within  the  law  and  the  begim 
niug  of  trouble  with  it.  If  discoxered  they  can  be.  and  fre<inontly  are,  appre- 
hended and  found  guilty  of  a  variety  of  offenses-  vagrancy,  trespassing,  break- 
ing and  cMitering.  auto  theft,  to  name  but  a  few.  If  they  are  fortunate,  a  friend 
niay  offer  oeeashmal  space  or  a  he<l  in  a  room  or  an  apartnient^this  is  perhaps 
the  optimum  sle<!ping  arrangement.  / 

Tlie  euj  of  the  line,  and  it  ha.s  proved  io  be  just  that  for  numerous  very  young, 
\<»r>  niis\i^i)etting  and  \er\  (le»i>erat(!  street  people,  is  the  bed  offered  and  accepted 
from  the  pimps  and  the  pUshers»  who  couiprisc  one  of  the  most  dangerous  an^ 
de^truLtixc  elements  in  &otiet>  today.  The  ramiticatioiis  of  aei:epting  such  nn  offer 
are  unplea^4mt  ami  can  be  life  threatening.  Trouble  with  i>olice  for  prastitution, 
posi^e^siou  of  a  controlled  substance  with  intent  to  use,  distribute  or  se^.  aio 
commonplace  occurrt-nce^.  Such  an  as.siM.iation  iiixites  physical  and  cniutioual 
trouble.  ItU  often  an  introduction  to  thf,  violence  of  the  streets  and  to  that  sick 
ami  \itious  elenieut  of  the  iH)pulation  \iho  do  beat,  rob,  stab,  rape  and  indcctl 
kill  not  only  the  mi>us|>ectiii;;  and  unwi  ry  child  but  the  more  seasoned  veteran 
otthe  street  if  its  deuuinds  are  not  met. 

Other  ntH.essitie.s,  whith  are  su  taken  for  grauted  most  iKjople  ne\er  think  of 
them,  go. hand  in  hand  with  roollessuess.  Coping  with  basic  sanitation  ueeib - 
finding  a  bathroom,  a  place  to  change  or  wash  clothes,  to  bandage  a  cut  -preJ»cnts 
a  constant  challenge.  Free  facilities  are  terribly  Hndtcd.  and  when  they  can  be 
fuuml  are  rarel>  clea  .  To  satisf>  these  n  »ed8,  street  people  often  resort  to  '  spare 
thnnglng*'  U'anh.iuding)  which  U  illegaj  and  another  incipient  cau>e  of  tnadde. 
A  Comfortable  chair,  a  bo<«k  to  read,  a  ole  to  sit  at  arc  unheard  of  luxuries.  The 
street  iwrson's  life  is  devoid  of  comfo.t  and  of  privacy. 

Free  foml  su urces  are  scattered  about  the  city.  By  a^sy^tematlc  adherence  to  i. 
rigid  sclictlfile,  traxelUug  back  and  forth  to  assure  arrival  ^at  ij»e  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  a  uiodicnm  of  nourishing  food  is  available  at  no  co.^t. 

Other  uieans  of  alla.^ing  hunger  and  .^atl^f^ing  ndnimal  nutritional  require- 
ments are  either  threatening  or  time-consuming.  .Stealing  food  is  no  longer  a 
ctHnmou  practice.  The  ri>k.s  in\t^hed  are  not  worth  the  tn>uhle  that  ensues  if  '*ne 
Is  caught.  The  street  culture,  together  with  the  su  called  "straight"  bociety  ins 
felt  iioth  tlie  infiatioimry  pinch  and  the  iutluence  of  the  health  food  faddists.  It 
was,  in  tiie  nut-too>distant  pa.^t,  relatively  .simple  to  ask  one  indi\idual  for  a  (iime 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Today  to  ask  for  thirty -1i\e  cei»ts  for  a  glass  of  orange  juice 
(/ften  means  appruawhing  three  or  fuur  different  people  and  the  possibility  uf  jeing 
apprehende<l  is  increased  accordingly. 

Like  food  which  is  donated.  s»ane  free  clothing  is  .still  available  and  aivel>ted 
eagerly.  If  the  gariueiit  proxided  is  new,  clean,  weli-titting  or  an  "in"  styJe,  it  i» 
c\en  more  welcome  and  meaningful.  Street  i>eople  seldom  ha\c  clothes  suitable 
to  the  .reason  and  nexer  in  a  quantity  to  i>eriuit  change  for  the  ^ake  of  cleanliness 
ur  \anety.  Their  garments  are  ali  iixt  often  inadciiuate.  they  iire  without  warm 
^weater^  t>r  jackets  t»r  waterproof  coatis  and  are  fre<iaently  wet  Uiiserably  cold. 
Well'fitting  boots  are  stanething  they  dream  about  lait  do  not  own— this  they 
regard  a.s  an  additU»nal  deprivation  in  a  youthful  society  where  *'your  bouts  are 
your  badge'*. 

AVlmt  clothes  they  do  have  are  likely  to  he  stolen  from  them— /i  not  surprising 
fact  given  the  informality  of  their  slc^eplng  arrangements.  The;  steal  from  one 
another  readily.  If  they  manage  to  keep  garments  throughout  one  season,  and  tiiey 
are  still  .serviceable,  they  have  no  place  to  store  them  until  they  are  needed  next. 
Street  people  steal  clothing  more  often  than  they  do  f<x)d,  money  or  drugs. 
\Yhether  they  steal  from  clothing  or  department  stores  more  often  than  do  their 
counterparts  living  at  liome  is  a  moot  question.  Probably  not,  since  numerous 
children  and  young  adults  from  both  groups  arc  aiiprcheildcd  for  shop-lifting 
daily  Many  children  and  young  i)eople  vvlio  live  at  home  break  Uie  law  but  are 
never  apprehended  or  adjudged  delinquent.  The  street  inhabitant  is  far  more 
vulnerable  and  .susceptible  to  trouble  with  the  authorities  simply  because  he  has 
no  home.  As  a  group  the  street  people  in  this  series  are  undcrcducated  (See  Page 
10)  and  in  consequence  they  arc  chronically  underemployed.  Most  jobs  availalde 
to  them  are  menial.  A  few,  who  can  provide  a  fixed  address  (more  often  than  not 
"ctitious)  drive  taxicahs.  For  most  of  them  illegal  activities  provide  the  money 
tey  need  to  sun»ive.  Tliis  again  results  in  trouble  with  ^e  law  as  Table  8  attests. 
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MM 

Minor  offMS* 

No  «rrtst  record 

All 

FMMk 

'/ 

Tout 

0 

I  • 
3 

0 
0 
1 

2 
7 
10 

0 
0 
4 

9 
3 

3 
15 
25 
21 
19 
14 
16 
10 

4* 
20 

iC.-T.:  

2 
4 

6 

3 

4 

1 

2 
5 

r 

2 

^3^^^  mm  <*«                           •  •  • 

2Qw**m        •  •  • 

1 

•  I 
I 
0 

3 
4 

0 
1 

3 
6 
2 
0 

0 
3 
0 
1 

3 
2 
3 
1 

22to2S   

.  2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

Total  

a 

IS 

20 

34 

19 

33 

147 

T.  CLUUTT  BKC0M1IE5DATI0NB 

In  the  course  of  the  project,  fifty  IndlviduaJ^oung  street  people  were  Inter- 
viewed after  they  had  completed  the  client  qoWionnaire.  None  of  the  fifty  was 
new  to  the  Bridge  stafiT;  all  had  received  or  were  receiving  supportive  help  from 
one  or  more  of  Bridge's  components.  Their  familiarity  with  the  program  combine<l 
with  their  street  experiences  provided  a  unique  device  for  determining  client 
needs,  uncovering  gaps  in  present  services,  evaluating  the  eflCectiveness  of  exist- 
ing operations,  and  proposing  changes  in  them. 

Initially  they  were  shy  and  drew  bdck  when  asked  to  suggest  improvements 
or  additions  which  they  felt  might  be  interpreted  as  critical  of  the  .Bridge  pro- 
gram. To  do  so  appeared  to  be  disloyal,  ungrateful— even  threatening  In  some 
iutangHjleway.  As  oneyoiyig  man  remarked  when  he  was  asked  for  suggestions, 
i**  ♦  t^oaVjust  don't  •  •  Veven  I  don^Ll-^^KO.out-to-bIte  off  the  onlr  hand 
thatVfed  you'A  OnceTeassured  thai  what  they  had  to  say  would  be  'confidential 
*  and  useful^  their  reluctance  dissipated  and  numerous  insightful  recommendations 
resulted.  In  sooie  areas  they  project  a  positive  note  for  themselves :  for  example, 
as  in-service  streetwork  trainees  or  jn-service  i>eer  counselors  in  a  residential 
facility.  This  reflects  the  high  value  they  place  in  the  current  in-service  training 
.  program  at  Bridge^  and  the  admiration  and  respect  they  have  for  their  peers 
who  are  a  part  of  it 

Tbey  made  an  eloquent  case  for  an  urgently  needed  small,  multi-purpose  resi- 
dential facility  at  Bridge.  This  facility  would  house  all  <5urrent  components 
(including  the  dental  clinic)  and  in  addition  would  provide:  (1)  shelter  on  an 
emergency  basis  toihe  desperate,  the  sick  and  the  very  young;  (2)  temporary 
shelter  for  others  until  mutually*agreed-upon  stable  living  arrangements  could 
be  developed;  (8)  shelter  without  fixed  limit  of  time  for  those  trying  to  finish 
Job  training  and  establish  an  independent  living  sitnatimi.  They  are  not  proposing 
a  Pine  Street  Inn  for  the  young  nor  are  they  trying  to  put  Bridge  into  the  hotel 
business.  Bather,  they  envision  all  Bridge  current  services  under  one  roof,  and 
au  added  small  (twenty-two  bed)  residency  program  operated  on  the  basis  of 
need.  • 

Such  a  pla.i  cannot  be  xlismissed  out  of  hand.an,  despite  all  the  weighty  prob- 
lems, pitfalls  and  dlfllcult  decision-making  involved,  should  be  considered  in  t'lie 
organhmtlon's  long-range  future  planning.  / 

Those  interviewed  shared  an  over-riding  concern  for  the  phtgical  safety  of 
their  young  peers  who  are  newcomers to  the  street  Bcene.  They  know  with  a 
certainty  bom  of  bitter  experienop  that  events  can  move  with  a/terrifylng  swift- 
ness on  the  street  and  that  what  happens  often  happens  without  warning  and 
with  devastating  effect  on  a  young  chttd.  For  this  reason,  ,they  believe  that 
Brid^  should  liave  more  publicity  :*  "The  young  kids  out  there  need  to  know 
tfaere^s  a  place  they  can  go  and  get  helped''.  They  do  n'ot  envision  a  latge-scale, 
sophisticated  Public  Relations  venture.  They  suggest  that  tUe  Kedical  Van  go 
on  a  series  df  dty-wlde  tours,  making  frequent  stops  at  which; time  streetworkers 
assisted  by  dients  would  circulate  and  distribute  fiyers  with  the  Bridge  address, 
phone  number,  the  van's  r^:ular  schedule  and  any  other  pertinent  Information. 
Such  Is  their  faith  in  the  competence  and  ablli^  of  the  Bridge  staff  to  cope 
with  any^^hlng,  that  they  saw  no  necessity  for  staff  increase  to  accommodate  an 
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liicreased  caseload.  They  atoo  saggested  periodic,  intensive  crash  rescue  ojn^ra* 
tions  omducted  by  Bridge  streetworkersi  carefully  selected  patrolmen  an(fTn* 
Mrvlce  trainees  attached  to.  the  streetworlc  team  to  talk  the  younger  children 
off  the  street  and  place  them  in  protective  shelter  while  the  child's  problems 
were  resoIved«  The  medical  van,  they  believe,  should  be  on  the  street  offering 
'  health  services  seven  nights  a  week-  •  • 

The  clients  would  like  a  shower  in  the  client  bathroom  at  the  central  facility 
at  23  Beacon  Street  Keeping  clean  is  important  to  their  selMmage  and.  as  earlier 
reported,  is  difficult.  If  Bridge  had  a*  shower,"  they  attest,  we  would  not  have 
to  "go  out  looking  grubby  and  have  people  look  at  us  and  think  'there's  another 
bum*.  The  cops  pick  you  up  if  you're  dirty  and  they're  in  a  bad  mood."  * 

They  suggest  maintaining  a  **i)etty  cash  fCind  for  clio'its"  to  help  them  with 
their  transportation  needs  and  to  enable  .them  to  wash  and  dry  their  clothes  since 
often,  **If  your  clothes  get  dirty  when  you're  on  the  street,  you  just  have  to  throw 
them  away*'.  Such  a  fund  would  have  the  added  advantage  of  "cutting  down  on 
—        thofmnliandllug"  and  reduce  the  liability  of  arrest,  i 

The  G.H.D.  (Graduate  Kquivalency  Diploma)  program  Is  available  to  clients 
in  Bridge's  central  office.  Kurolhnent  iu  it,  however,  is  clrcuniscril)ed  by  the  re 
QUirenient  that  one  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  to  enter  the  program.  Clients 
not  yet  eighteen  iwould  like  to  be  in  the  prognnn  whicli  is  geared  to  individual 
need  and  level  of  achievement  The  tutoring  offered  at  Bridge  is  ideally  suited 
tojtheir  nee<ls.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  viable  method  of  Instruction  for  so  nmuy  ot 
them  whoise  ethicatlon  has  been  on  a  catch  as  catch  can  basis  since  leaving  home, 
and  w  ho  wbulJ  be  uncomfortable  and  unable  to  function  productively  i)<  a  struc; 
tured  classroom  setting.  The  feasil^ility  of  abolishing  the  pa'sent  age  roiinlrenient 
should  bo  e3i]>Iore<l  along  with  other  efforts  to  continue  their  eilucntional  ox* 

IHirl'ence.         -   - —  ~ 

 Jnjecent months  the  staiT  has  had  Infornuil  .social  evenings  tor  the  clients 

which  were  uni\ersally  enjoyed.  Clients  would  welcome  tlie  development  of  a 
purely  recreational  program  which  .would  include  weekend  as  well  as  evening 
activities. 

X  concluding  note.  Tl:ere  Is  niinhual.  if  an.\,  illent  awareness  of  the  extent  of 
extra  staff  time  and  extra  funding  wlilcli  would  he  required  if  all  their  recom- 
mendations were  to  l>e  inii)lemente<l. 

Tlie  ui^iterlal  In  this  .section  has  been  excerpted  verbatim  from  inter\ic*w.s  and 
questionnaireb  and  Is  presented  without  explanation  or  enibeiTibhnient.  It  .speaks 
for  itself  with  unusual  clarity  and  impact 

\1.  CLIENT  COMMENTS 

About  Their  Lives 

The  best  thiui^t  io  date  have  been: 

•'A  pet  cat." 
••Absoluteb  Nothing. 

"Everything  turning  beautiful  on  a  .sunny  morning." 

**Leamlng  new  tilings.** 

•Ha\4ng  a  dog  to  show  affection  to.*' 

•'Nothing.  Its  boring.** 

••There  was  never  anything  good  al>out  it.** 

'•Riding'  the  subways." 

<j**now  simple  it  all  was  wiien  I  was  little  and  how  happj  I  was  all  the  time." 
"lit-nrning  things  you  never  thought  iiosslble.  Finding  things  out  aliout  >ourself 
you*vo  never  knowa  before." 
"Nothing  I  can  think  of." 

"My  dog  and  my  11  year  olj  brother.  And  thats  absolutely  all.*' 
••Once  when  I  was  .sujall  .ind  my  parents  took  nie  on  a  picnic." 
.•'My  dog.  She's  iMirt  collie  and  part  shepherd  and  I  want  her  liack."* 
"Spending  my  time  In  trouble  becau.se  then  I  get  a  lot  of  attention.*' 
••Thinking  about  the  day  someone  will  come  and  take  me  out  of  all  this." 
"I  hay^  no  fond  recollections.'* 

  y 

"Most  ftvallablc  ebowcrs  cost  $1.00  fY's).  Others,  the  Salvation  Army  faculties  are 
"almost  always  too  acTKreDKlve  with  kblB.  Keephig  clean  on  the  road  Ik  ennler  because  almost 
every  truck  stop  has  a  shower'*. 
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An4  The  Worst  Things: 

**N(AQdy  c<ut»  about  yoa  Nobo^iy  wants  to  know  you." 

•aCrerythlnf."  . 

"lU  scarry  at  times."  ' 

-Not  havln*  a  Mother  and  Father." 

"Ko  one  hasn't  cared  about  me." 

^'Got  beat  up  too  much." 

"Miiery,  misery "  ^    „  „ 

•'Not  havinc  a  ^ce  to  go  home  to.  Not  having  a  lamily. 

••living  on  PUnet  Earth."  .        ,  t. 

"Being  a  Spanish  person  I  can't  go  where  I'want  since  I  m  not  welcome. 

••I>ylng." 

••GetUng  knocked  aroujQd  by  Father  and  Mother." 

••My  family  •  •  •  did  not  want  me.  Been  on  my  own  since  11  except  ror  a  po 
caUAuht" 
••Getting  beaten  up  by  my  step-parents." 

"Not  having  no  one  that  cares."  ,    ^        ^  *  k« 

••Livhig  on  the  street  with  drugs  and  violence.  But  its  better  to  get  beat  up  by 
a  stranger  on  the  street  than  by  someone  you  care  about  at  home. 
••Hunger  and  insecurity  not  having  a  home  life." 
**Tfylng  to  Survive.  My  parents  don*t  want  me  there."  # 
^Belng  alone  and  having  no  friends." 
••Taidng  your  life  In  your  on  hands." 

••SUyingAlLTej:^^^   - 

—  "Not  being  In  a  warm  house."  „ 
••Being  adopted  because^  wonder  who  my  real  parents  are. 
••rm  afraid  to  die."  -  „ 

••l^he  constant  darkness  I  seem  .to  be  In. 

♦'ITrylng  to  stay  alive."      •  •      •  ^ 
•/Being  afraid  to  grow  up." 
yBeing  on  tjo  many  foster  homes." 

J^lliver^toyK^^^^  family  after  I  was  three  and  I  have  a  social  worker 
tWat's  not  too  smart  She,don't  use  her  head."  *  „m« 

■••Almost  all  the  people  I  know  and  hang  around  with  are  not  on  the  side  of  the 
iw  and  they  are  not  stable  friends.  I  have  on  one  to  depend  on  in  a  Ume  or 
►Isis." 

••I  have  no  one  to  talk  to  at  night" 
••Knowing  that  101  die  soon." 
"Getting  old." 

,  ••STi^aUwtlSat  aU  Ay  fantasies  (things  that  the  Bible  taught  me  should 
be  true)  may  never  come  •  •  •  I  am  disenchanted." 
••Not  being  sure  of  the  reason  for  this  life." 
••Being  found  ^ter  I  ran  away  the  first  time.* 
••I  get  lonesome.  I  wish  I  had  a  family." 
••Being  cold  Is  the  worst  thing." 

••Being  poor.  Its  awful  and  degrading  to  be  poor.  •  „ 

••Violentpeople.  There  was  too  much  violence  at  home  and  on  the  street  too. 

•♦I  don't  have  a  group."  „v  .  «  * 

About  Their  Parents 

••I  don't  love  my  mother-how  can  you  love  someone  who  gave  you  and  your 
two  bi^thew  awlV  ?8  if  you  were  pieces  of  candy.  I  can't  forgive  her  for  that 

^""^v.^^tirSS^M  wm  happen  to  me  on  the  street  but  I'm  more  afraid  to  go 
Jr^V^n^Jfo^^ther  She^rinl^  all  the  time  and  hits  me  and  then  my  step- 

shown  or  expected  by  blm."  ^  - 
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*^Iy  Mother  had  lots  of  promble  drlukluj:  hUtlug  us  and  marriage." 
"My  mother  can't  handle  taking  care  of  kldtj."* 

••My  stepfathec  he  pick  in  up  and  throw  me  oa  the  floor.  lie  hit  me  lu  my  head 
ami  stomach  with  a  shoos.  He  wild  that  he  Is  going  to  niesscd  up  my  face,  etc  My 
Mother  tell  mc  nasty  words,  call  me  names,"  ^.  « 

••I  hatt*  my  Mother." 

••My  n.olher  has  clil''''t?n  without  any  Idea  of  the  resiwnsiJjlUtles  that  go  along 
with  V.  My  father  scr    5  up  :>eople.s  lives  •  •  •  I  do  not  have  a  home." 

-My  father— he's  all  iwiln.  He's  fussle,  chenj:.  big  liar  •  ♦  •  Why  I  hate  my  fa- 
ther Is  Itecausc  he  lovep  km  ting  oa  women  and  me." 

'*Mv  father  does  not  communicate  with  me,  la  anyway  and  If  I  had  a  gun  or 
anytlilng  I  d  probiihly  kill  him— In  order  to  make  him  pay  some  attention  to  me— 
and  tell  me  that  he  loves  me— Irut  my  fatltcfs  bl};gest  love  Is  the  bottle  and  rac« 
horses."  >  '      ,      '  ' 

'•My  mother  has  l>ecn  away  from  me  not  me  away  tfom  her/ 

*'.My  mother  pive  us  kids  up  to  welfare," 

•'Our  family  is  no  .united." 

"My  stepfather  l)eat  me  up  almost  e\er^  day  and  then  no  one  would  talk  to 
me/* 

**I  did  not  get  along  with  my  father  and  I  did  not  like  my  father  and  I  love 

^  "louakes  iut>  tremble  all  over  Just  to  think  about  my  father  *  •  •  a  nmn  who 

raiHHl  his  own  daughter  and  beat  up  his  son:." 
"If  you  please  your  parents  you  plea8e;ihe  world,"         ^    ,     ,  • 
•I  was  never  anything  to  my  mother  but  another  kid  to  feed  and  thww  around 

when  I  was  small  •  •  ^  then  when  she  lhout,^it  I  was  bitf  enough  she  told  me  to 

;rotout  ami  not  come  back,  J  was  thirteen;'  " 

-I  would  like  to  live  mi  another  planet  with  my  mother,  bhes  very  adjustable 

^"-Mv  fa\her  nlwa^vs  came  home  drunk  and  would  wake  me  up  and  beat  me  up. 
Ami  my  ma  us^hI  to  cry  and  I  used  to  make  her  coffeo  after  dad  went  to  sleep  and 
she  us^l  to  talk  to  me  and  put  lmnda;:cs  on  my  cuts  and  ery. '  ^ 

••I  have  a  chipped  tooth  from  where  my  mother  Uirew  me  against  the  stove  •  {• 
oace  wllen  she  tC     I  took  a  qmirter  she  held  me  out  the  window  upside  down, 

^  ''l-Vll!!e  lIJ  Uve  my  life  over  with  my  real  i»arents  who  loved  me  enouirh  to  give 

'""i':^"«^lo^'^^  I"  west  Virginia  -  *  I  don't  kno.  hlin  but 

^  %Z  ii^rluaTay  will  kill  me  •  *  •  not  kill  me  so  hard  they'd  have  to  put 

me  lu  tile  gti>und  but  he  shoves  me  against  the  wall  hard  and  he^has  such  a  had 

■  n^r,:;ro'm^^  U...  Her  take  care  of  me  and  ni  kill  my 

My  '"'^er  wab  my  wi  ou  .„.i,at  did  I  do  to  desen-e  you 

^r^.-i'l-.'^.T.ld  '^feiS  won-t"<fatZgS  Uuse  I'm  not  hungry  Its  nn 

'""Ta^n^Vt'^^ons^X'^S  mother.  My  father  just  goes  along  with  her  and 
doesn't  siwak  for  himself," 

About  Themselves  <^ 
-I  want  to  feel  good  about  myself.  I  want  to  be  recognized  by  intelligent  people 
as  being  worthwhile." 
"1       like  a  Sewage  that  keeps  getting  wrapped  up  and  mallofl  from  house  to 

^'"""S^'^lf  Is  the  worst  and  the  best  thing  about  my  life  •  •     My  head  doesn't 
always  get  what  It  needs/' 

*•!  feel  like  a  piece  of  furniture. 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  goln;g."  , 

"i  "^uM'^Hke'to  SSriou"o^^^^^  with  people,  put  my  past, 

aSlie  "  /i  and  gerthrough  this  Ufe  being  as  healthy  as  possible.  Life  Is  truly  a 
chote.  I'm  exhausted." 
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I  have  not  accompUsheU  a  great  deal  in  my  lif^T I  straighten  out  and  then  I  go 
ack  to  the  old  life  ♦  •     I  try  *  ♦  ♦  to  work  things  out  but  that  is  probably  not 
^'oossible "  *  »  '  ' 

"I  need  to  find  myself  and  where  I  belong  who 'l  am  and  what  I  want  and 
which  direction  to  go  In  life/'  ,  "   ,    ^   .u*  j 

"How  would  you  feel  about  yourself  if  you  had  to  do  the  things  I  ve  done  to 
survive  on  the  street  ♦  ♦  •  and  its  so«  lonely  and  so  cold  ♦  ♦  *  its  like  that  always. 
You're  ju»t  aloufe.  ,    ,    ,      ,      « „  ' 

'  "L  would  really  like  to  start  my  life  over  again  beginning  at  age  2/ 

"I'd  like  to  be  Bobby  Brady  in  the  Brady  BUftch  on  T.V,  br  Timmie  in  I>aasie 
with  a  close  famib'  who  love  each  other  and  hftve  new  parents  and  be  a  normal 
kid.  I  want  that  cWldliood  I  never  bad  and  J  want  it  so  bad.  So  much  •  •  •  its 
another  4T^eum:TX^:J^^n't  happen."  ,  ,        ,       .  .  * 

*  I  want  uniiake  very  good  use  of  the^time  I  have  on  this  planet,  I  want  to  go 


About  Bridge 

"k  think  that  ^is  is  a  very  together  organization,  and  it  has  helped  me  very 
"much.  ISspecialiy  — ' — . 

•  •  there  is  understanding  here  where  there  are  times  you  cannot  find  it: 
2  would  be  lost  if  I  did  not  have  somebody  down  here  to  :jalk  to  when  I  need 
them.  There  is  really  nowhere  else  to  tym  to." 
**I  know  I  need  help  with  my  life  and  I  can  find  it  here," 

"This  -place  is  already  working  great.  This  is  a  helpful  organization  which 
asks  nothing  in  return  for  services  •  •  *,  They  have  the  van  and  the  clinic.  I'm 
going  tonight' and  the  fact  stand  outside  and  people  to  talk  to  you  and  food  and 
that's  terrific.  They  help  you  if  you  try  and  it  kind  of  helps  to  have  someone  on 
yqur  side.  If  they  know  you'U  try  they  Really  stay  with  you." 

**You  can  always  come  here.  Everywhere  else  you  have  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment •  •  They're  always  saying  they're  too  busy.  Here  ♦  •  ♦  they  don't  send 
youaroundfromplacetoplace.They  take  time  with  you  here."  .  ^  ^ 

-*Td  Uke  to  say  that  if  it  wasn't  for  Bridge  and  I  wouldn  t  be  here 

writfaigthis,"         •    •  i- 

•This  project  has  benefited  me  a  lot  in  wisdoDi  of  myself  in  past  years. 

"They  do  a^-lot  here  that  is  reaUy  needed.  They  should  have  more  publicity 
so  that  more  people-like  the  reaUy  young  girls  who  are  oUt  there-would  know 

^^"Br^ee^is^hTone  place  where  I  always  feel  welcome  and  ,lhat  p«)ple  care 
about  me.  Other  people  have  an  investigative  attitude  but  here  they  try  to  get 
to  know  you  first  and  treat  you  as  a  person  not  a  problem.  They  don  t  take  you 
on  a  dependency  trip  ♦  •  They  gave  me  the  emotional  back-up  which  was  very 
Decess^ury  for  me  » 

"aometlmea  they  are  very  strict  with  me.  It  makes  me  sad  because  then  I 
won't  have  no  place  to  go  if  they  make  me  leave." 

"Bridge  is  great  •  »  ».  1  wish  I  had  known  it  existed  sooner,   

..__Lig  the  Commander  of  the  Bridge.  She  loves  lieople  so  she  helps  them. 

"I  keep  coming  back  here  because  I  need  help  with  my  feelings  and  t'  .Ms 

'*'"J,l'one''^^ouTd  be"^low    to"  work  at  Bridge  who  hasn't  been  on  the  street 
and  been  through  it  •  *  •  if  the  Counselors  haven't  been  on  the  street  they  are 
walk]^  cllchef.  suburban  brats  who  give  you  P^determiaed  pro^^^^^^ 
responds  out  of  textbooks  from  their  liberal  arts  00-day  wonder  kid  degrees. 
I  n^ed  Dsychlatric  help  and  they  don't  have  a  psychiatrist  here.  ^     ^     ^  , 

"^erhelp  me  keep  my  sanity  the  first  couple  of  years  on  the  street  when 
there  w»re  so  many  new  faces  and  new  religions  that  were  strange  and  you 
Eo^tmd  to  •  •  Ifow  I  know  its  time  for  me  to  plan,  not  dream  and 
finish  my  education.  That's  how  they  help  me."  - 

"Its  the  first  time  I  ever  asked  for  help  »  »  ».  Now.  of  course.  I  wish  that  I  had 

"^"iri^ncoming  here  for  tour  years  and  tkey  give  me  most  what  I  need 
most  •  •  •,  They  make  me  feel  Uke  they  care  about  what  happens  tome  •  •  'but 
T^n't  ask  them  for  another  childhood  »  »  »  how  can  'anyone  give  you  a  child- 
O    I  you  never  had  or  make  you  be  bora  again  with  a  whole  new  family? 
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"Sometimes  when  I  come  in  here  I  feel  bo  good  to  be  welcomed  and  wanted 
its  like  taking  your  first  bike  ride  or  the  first  time  ybu  catch  a  pass  In  football. 
They're  the  things  you  don't  forget  ever." 

**They  can't  hold  my  hand  forever  but  the  feeling  of  closeness  I  need  some- 
times is  here  and  they  give  It  to  me  when  I  need  It." 

**They  are  very  helpful  here  and  resi>ect  your  independent  feelings  and  don't 
baby  you.  They  have  the  best  foster  homes  too  •  •  I  ought  to  know,  I've  been  in 
seven  in  the  last  two  weeks." 

**They  don^t  give  up  on  you  easily  •  sometimes  I  get  drunk  or  something 
and  don't  do  what  I  planned  to  do  and  don't  keep  dates  with  Bridge  ^  •  •  they 
really  want  you  to  try.  Sometimes  I  don't  try." 

"Everybody  on  this  staff  is  great  tho  everybody  shouldn't  be.  Some  people 
who  come  in  act  awful  and  ungrateful  rind  the  people  at  Bridge  tr>'  hard." 

"When  I  called  late  at  night,  came  and  got  me  and  took  me  to  this  real 

super  lady*s  house  for  tbe  night.  I  was  really  scared  and  hungry  and  they  fed  me 

and  were  super  nice  to  me.  Then  this  morning  talked  to  me  for  a  long 

time  and'to  my  father  and  really  helped  us  both." 

Vn.  AN  OPTIMISTIC  KOTi: 

The  role  of  Bridge  in  the  lives  of  the  nniawdy  children  and  young  street 
people  who  Imve  been  heli)ed  either  on  the  street,  In  the  office,  In  the  dental 
clinic,  or  on  tJie  medlcui  van  Is  not  that  of  a  sjilvage  oiK»ration —timely,  useful, 
necessary  certainly,  but  a  one-shot  event.  lUither  It  Is  a  llfe-sa\lng  one  which 
responds  Instantly  to  Uie  critical  life  emergency,  but  remains  to  sustain,  support, 
guide  and  encourage. 

Instantaneous,  magical  .solutions  to  an  indi  vidua  I  s  kaleidoscope  of  problems 
aro  rarely,  if  ever,  arrl\ed  at.  Thef>c  young  i)eoi;leVs  problems  are  Uh}  .serious,  their 
emotional  wounds  are  too  deep.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  .^y  tliat  stinie.  when  they 
left  home,  liad  only  one  clioiee  to  make — street  Hfe  or  deatii.  Mo^t  had  IIVchI  under 
conditions  unusually  detrhnental  to  their  health,  growth,  and  development — 
clrcumstjineeb  any  one  of  w  hich  slgulf}  tho  need  for  prutecthe  son  lces  as  defined 
by  T!ie  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.** 

M*  nourihlaKl,. ill-clad,  dirty,  wltliout  proper  shelter  or  .sleeping  arrangements 

Without  8Ui)ervision,  unattended 

III  and  lacking  essential  medical  care 

Denie<l  normal  experlen      tliat  produce  feelings  of  being  loved,  w  anted,  secure 
and  worthy  (emotional  neglect)  ' 
Falling  to  attend  school  regularly 
E.\plolted,  ovenvorked 
Physically  abu.sed 

Emotionally  disturbed,  due  to  continuous  friction  in  home,  marital  discord, 
mentally  111  {xarents 

Exi)osed  to  unwiiolesonicness  and  demoralizing  circmn.stanci^. 

For  almost  ten  years.  Bridge  lias  i)Cen  the  )ife  sa\er  for  coni.tless  Boston  street 
youtlf.  Other  people,  their  parents  Included,  have  rejected  tiiem,  liave  no  time 
for  thfU).  Must  of  them  have  gone  through  life  unnoti(H.'d  until,  through  one  means 
Or  anotlier.  they  arrive  at  Bridge  and  tho  slow,  stead:  proces.s  of  hauling  in  the 
lifeline  begins.  >■ 

TliLs  report  would  fail  In  Its  intent  if  the  young  people  Involved  In  It  were 
subniorgeJ  In  the  st^irk  statl.*?tics  of  Imnger,  cold,  dnig  abuse,  rejection,  depres- 
.sioii,  abandonment,  etc.,  which  were  dlscusse<l  earlier.  It  would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  them  to  Ignore  those  qualities  that  make  .so  man>  of  them  want  to 
improve  tlielr  lives  and  in.spire  otlicrs  to  lielp  them. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  Interviews  It  .seems  fair  U)  say  that  this  is  an  Idealistic 
group.  They  care  a  great  deal.  Tliey  care  al)out  the  world  they  live  In,  and  Uiey 
care  al>out  tlie  qualit>  of  life.  They  would  end  war.  racism,  crime,  jwverty,  and 
poliutlun.  They  care  alMiut  i>eople.  small  children  e.siKH*iall>.  Tiiey  would  end 
human  misery,  degradation,  and  unliapplne.ss  In  whatever  form  It  takes.  They 
would  strengtlien  famib  lifo;  those  wlio  sa>  tliey  plan  to  marry  and  Imve  chil- 
dren project  a  picture  of  a  >ecure  and  loving  household  w  ith  their  ow  n  children 
and  foster  chi  1(1  ren  In  a  j)eaceful  world. 

Many  value  self  autonomy,  and  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  they  have  sunived 
on  the  street.  They  want  to  live  truly  independent  lives  and  recognlsx*  the  need 
to  acquire  tin?  skills  w^ilch  will  enable  them  to  do  so. 


Q       Stttuuttfus  tor  Cniid  I'roiccuvt  S?rvict«,  lOOO.  V.  10  CWLA. 
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They  do  not  like  '*me^n**  peoiHe. 

They  are  artlcalate.  They  are  gratirful  for  help  and  able  to  express  their  grati- 
tude. Some  are  above  average  in  intelligence,  some  are  artistic,  others  have 
literary  dexterity. 

Many  share  a  quality  which  is  hard  to  put  a  label  on:  wistful  expectancy, 
perhaps.  It  embraces^the  stoicism  and  resilience  with  which  they  meet  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  everyday  living ;  the  desire  to  survive  and  the  determination  to  do  so ; 
their  hopes  for  the  future  which  involve  not  so  much  material  successes  and  gains, 
but  philanthropic  work  in, day  care  centers  or  an  agency  **iike  Bridge".  Their 
idea  of  Utopia  has  grace  and  gentleness  as  tliey  do  thwnselves. 

They  are  worth  saving.  No  effort  is  too  great  ^'Nothing  is  enough;  we  must 
keep  doing  more."  " 

.iPPENDXX  A 

A  Glossary  of  Street  Terms  Compiled  by  the  In-Service  Trainees 
DruOi 

Amonitrate— poppers.  ^ 
Benzedrine— bennies. 
Butylnltrater-locker  room,  rush. 

Cocaine— blow,  breexe.  CeeCee,  ciz,  coke,  flake,  girlfriend,  lips,  nostril,  snow. 
Sally.  Toot 
Codeine— aerosol.  202*s,  203's. 
Demerol — deml-tab.  •  ^ 

Heroin — boy.  Chinese  green,  dobce.  fixer,  horse,  junk.  Mexican  mud.  Mrs.  Jones, 
scag.  Bister,  smack,  stuff,  sugar. 
Hycodan— hari>8i  hypes. 

L.S.D. — acid,  anchors,  blotter,  clear  light  disco  acid,  gunic.  King  Tut,  Mr. 
Natural,  orange  sunshine,  purple  haze,  pyramid  green,  rainbow,  red  dragon,  sun- 
shine, window  pane,  yellow  sunshine. 

Marijuana— Acapulco  gold,  bones.  Bowie  Maui.  Columbian  red,  dew.  grass, 
gungee,  hash.  Hawaiian,  herb.  Jamaican  Brown,  joints.  Marry  Janes,  pot  red 
'bud.  reef,  reefer,  smoke,  weed. 

Mescaline— S.T.P.,  purple  microdot 

Methadrine — crank,  crystal,  crossroads,  hot  rock,  speed. 

Opium — ^Thai  sticks. 

Percodan— endos,  goofers.  hay -hay,  P*s,  pink,  perks,  yella  bird. 
P.C.P.— angel  dust  angel  hair,  big  D.  Delta  8,  Delta  9,  hog.  rocket  fuel,  spear- 
mint, super  weed,  the  boss,  the  kills. 
Qualude— 714.  ludes.  quaqua. 
Valium— blues,  bombs,  rave,  Vee's,  white,  yellow. 

Other 

Good— alright  bad,  cool,  dynamite,  down  with  it,  hot  stuff. ^freaky,  gonto, 
slick,  smokin',  right  on.  sweet 

Pan»handling — bumming,  spare  changing,  leaching,  mooching,  stemming, 
scrounglug.  scavenging. 

Pick  pocketing— dipping,  playing  the  shots,  spanking. 

Place  to  stay — crib,  crash,  done,  pad,  place. 

Stealing— clip.  mug.  roll,  sting. 

Under  the  influence  of  drug«/alcohoI— blown  away,  bummed  out  buzxed, 
cooked,  discoherent,  dusted,  flying,  freaked  out,  flashed  back.  high,  mellow,  nod- 
ding, perked,  plastered,  ripped,  stoned,  smashed,  toasted,  torn  up.  trippUig, 
wasted,  zipped,  zoned  out  zonked  out  zooed  out 

Break  the  Ice — get  what  you  want 

Chomping  off,  playing  on  your  not — belittle. 

Cop  a  square — borrow  a  cigarette. 

Cruising— looking  someone  over. 

Dealing—selling  drugs.  - 

From  the  get  and  go.  from  jumpstreet— since  the  beginning,  from  way  back. 

Girlfriend— fellow  streetwalker. 

The  g&llery — heroin  dealer's  house. 

Ufy.Jig — ^prostittrUon. 


»  Barbara  Whelan,  Executive  Director,  In  an  unguarded  moment  In  the  Bridge  hallway. 
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Hoe  straw-HireA  frequented  by  prostitutes. 
Homes — per^u  from  the  same  place. 
Home;; — ugly.  . 
Hustling— male  prostitution. 
The  joint— jaiL 

Murphy — hoax  by  a  pimp  or  prospective  customer. 
Nl«htrlde^--8treet  person  who  robs  other  street  people. 
>V  player-^manlpulator. 
Poo  putt — low-class  hustler. 
.  Scamming^to  blanket  an  ar^a  pan-handllng. 
^  Set  of  works— syringe,  toeedle,  cooker,  etc.  for  drug  injection. 
Shank— hit  with  a  heavy  object 
Shine  them  on— agree  with  someone  to  keep  quiet, 
8pllj|— stab..  .  -^ 
Th^pot— hustler's  house. 

Square  Job—O  to  5;  10  to  6  etc.  with  taxes  deducted. 
Tap  \t — communicate  with  a  friend. 


1- Strccticork 

During  1979.  the  Bridge  streetworU^eam  was  temporarily  reduced  from  four 
people  to  three.  This  was  due  to  funding  limitations  In  the  spring;  fortunately, 
this  was  the  only  8er>ice  cutback  required  to  deal  with  last  year's  Unanclal  diffi- 
culties, lu  the  fall  of  197i>,  the  agency  l)egan  Its  search  for  an  additional  worker 
to  complete  the  team.  Because  of  the  need  for  streetworkers  to  serve  as  positive 
role  moflels  for  youth  on  the  streets.  Bridge  takes  care  to  ensure  that  its  street- 
workers can  relate  to  the  needs  of  all  youth— moles,  females,  white  youth,  and 
mlnQrltlcs.  A  fourth  streetworker  was  hired  In  January  of  1980  to  return  the 
team  to  Its  full  strength. 

Statistics  for  1979  show  16.426  streetwork  contacts.  This  figure  is  down  from 
the  1978  total  of  21,458  but  when  one  eousiiiers  thot  there  were  only  three  str^t-  * 
workers  in  lOTt)  compared  to  four  In  1978,  the  numl>er  of  contacts  ver  streetworker 
actually  Inerea8e<l  from  5,364  to  5.487. 

Two  new  develoi)ments  In  Bridge's  sti^twork  activities  should  occur  in  1980: 
first,  the  existing  streetwork  team  will  expand  its  service  locations  by  working 
in  the  Washington  Elms— Newtowne  Courts  Housing  Projects  in  East  Cambridge. 
This  will  lie  a  six-month  experiment ;  at  the  end  of  this  period ;  Bridge  will  deter- 
mine If  working  near  these  housing  projects  Is  an  effective  way  of  reaching  out 
to  alienated  youth.  Second,  Bridge  has  received  funding  to  hire  an  additional 
streetworker  to  be  stationed  In  the  **Combat  Zone'*— Park  Square  areas  of  Boston. 
Vouth  lu  these  areas  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  being  exploited  and/or 
exiwsed  th  criminal  activities  and  violence,  f  streetworker,  who  could  Intervene 
in  the  "normal"  risks  youth  face  in  the  Combat  Zone  and  Park  Square,  could 
help  provide  them  with  alternative  opportunities  for  counseling,  edueatioh,  em- 
ployment, and  other  support  services  at  Bridge.  The  streetwork  team  leader  is 
completing  a  needs  assessment  to  determine  how  tills  additional  streetworker 
might  best  make  an  impact  on  the  needs  of  young  people  in  these  "high-risk 
areas  of  Boston. 

2—  free  medical  van 

In  1979,  the  demand  for  actual  medical  care  on  the  van  remained  fairly  steady ; 
there  were  1,940  visits  for  care  compared  with  2.089  hi  1978.  The  van's  outreach 
services  Increased  as  it  reported  5,053  non-medleal  visits  for  food,  referrals,  In- 
formal counseling,  and  "drop-Ins." 

The  purchase  of  a  new  microscope  replaced  one  which  was  stolen  In  Bwcember 
of  1^8  and  the  van  Is  once  again  able  to  provide  gram  stains,  wet  preps,  uranal- 
yses,  and  other  diagnostic  services  for  Its  patience.  An  intensive  drive  to  recruit 
volunteer  physlelHAs  has  resulted  In  an  active  pool  of  22  doctors  who  wovk  on  the 
van,  compared  to  12  in  1978. 

Future  developments  for  the  van  include  a  proposed  agreement  with  Children  s 
Hoepital  to  provide  foUow.up  care  tor  patients  who  need  more  extensive  diag- 
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nosUc  tests  or  treatmenta  which  cannot  be  deUvered  on  the  van.  Also,  the  van 
wlU  follow  Bridge  streetworkers  Into  East  Cambridge  and  the  "Combat  Zone 
as  a  demonstr^Uon  of  how  Bridge  can  follow  up  its  outreach  programs  wUh  real 
services  to  meet  youths*  needs. 

Based  on  the  receipt  of  necessary  funds,  Bridge  hopes  to  conduct  a  needs  asse.ss- 
ment/evaluatlon  study  of  the  Medical  Van  and  the  Dental  Clinic  to  determine 
how  both  facilities,  might  be  modified  to  meet  th^  changing  needs  of  alienated 
youth. 

^—Frpe  denial  clinic 

^...^Inthe  faU  of  1979,  the-Dental  Outreach  Worker,  who  had  supervised  the  clinic's 
operations  since  1974,  left  Bridge.  In  an  innovative  response  to  the  need  for  new 
leadership  at  the  cUnlc,  Bridge  replaced  this  worker  with  a  part-time  licensed 
dentist  to  assess  the  cUnie's  preseL't  operaUons  and  recommend  any  changes  to 
improve  Its  ablUty  to  respond  to  needy  young  people.  This  denUst  Is  agisted 
by  two  youtli  participants  who  help  maintain  clinic  equipment  and  whS  also 
stafT  its  nightly  sessions.  The  clinic  recorded  1,480  visits  for  dental  care  In  1979, 
compared  with  1,577  in  1978.  ^         ^  , 

In  December  of  1979,  a  grant  was  received  to  replace  the  clinic  s  aging  evacu- 
ator  with  a  new  one;  other  equipment  needs  will  be  the  basis  for  future  grant 
requests.  A  possible  change  in  ownership  of -the  teen  center  which  houses  tlie 
clinic  is  being  monitored  by  Bridge  staff  regarding  any  Impact  this  may  have 
on  the  clinic's  occupancy  of  rent-free  space  In  the  teen  center. 

Together  with  the  Medical  Van,  the  Dental  CUnlc  represents  the  only  portion 
of  Bridge's  service  program  which  has  not  yet  'developed  Its  own  renwable  fund- 
ing base.  Bridge  staff  will  continue  their  efforts  to  secure  such  a  base  in  uie 
future*, 

I — CounzeUng  ztrvUxt 

In  1979.  Bridge  conUnued  to  experience  a  Steady  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
personal  counseUng  by  youth  who  visit  the  agency's  counseling  center  at 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  In  1979,  a  total  of  6,256  client  visits  were  recorded,  up  \A^o 
from  1978.  Ttils  increase  occurred  despite  Bridge's  decision  not  to  Increase  its 
^counseling  staff  during  1979.  -  .        v    *u  t« 

Toward  the  end  of  1979,  Bridge  added  a  new  component— the  Youth  In  Service 
Participation  Project-  vhlch  provides  for  youth  participation  In  the  agency  s 
total  service  program.  While  this  project  Is  described  In  more  detail  below.  Its 
inclusion  of  counseling  and  educational  support  services  for  youth  should  be 
noted  here.  Bridge  now  has  Its  own  full-time  educational  staff,  consisting  of  a 
G.EXD.  teacher  and  a  blllnqual  reading  specialist. 

•  Future  Plans  for  Bridge's  counseling  component  Include  an  expansion  of  Its 
educational  and  career  development  services.  The  agency  Intends  to  develop 
stronger  linkages  with  local  schools  and  employment  training  programs  to  pro- 
vide  clients  with  a  structured  "next  step"  In  their  progress  toward  Independent 
and  self-sufficient  lifestyles. 

5 — -Runawaj/  vrogram  " 

The  number  of  runaways  served  by  Bridge  In  1979  Increased  overthe  Previous 
year  for  the  sixth  year  in  a  row.  In  1978,  Bridge  responded  to  297  Individual 
runaway  Incidents:  In  1979.  this  figure  rose  149^>  to  339.  The  Bridge  runaway 
counselor  couUnues  to  coordinate  the  agency's  services  to  these  young  people  In 
crisis.  Since  October  of  1979,  she  has  been  nsisted  by  a  youth  participant  who 
helps  her  to  deliver  services  to  runaway  clients.  Still,  Bridge  recognizes  that 
expectlUK  a  single  runaway  counselor  to  respond  to  such  a  growing  number  or 
•crisis  situations  is  unrealistic.  Local  foundations  will  be  requested  to  Provide 
funds  to  hire  an  additional  counselor  to  improve  Bridge's  ability  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  them  any  runaways  It  sees.  This  strategy  Is  necessary  because  the 
federal  government  Is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  Increase  Its  support  for  Bridges 
runaway  services  despite  Its  recognition  of  the  high  qaallty  of  these  serv  ccs. 

In  June  of  1979,  the  U.S.  Department  o:  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recognized  Bridge  as  the  ''exemplary"  runaway  center  In  New  England.  A  copy  of 
the  letter  Informing  Bridge  of  this  determination  Is  available  on  request. 

e^Proiect  home  front 

Calendar  1979  was  the  first  year  of  service  for  this  re.search  and  demonstration 
project  to  test  the  delivery  of  family  life,  skills  education  services  to  teenage 
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mothers  and  their  babies.  In  that  first  year,  208  women  were  referred  to  Home 
Front,  pt  whom  112  became  active  Home  Front  clients.  Some  44  of  their  children 
also  regularly  accompanied  their  mothers  to  the  Home  Front  offices  at  150 
Bowdoin  Street,  Boston. 

The  initial  research  and  demonstration  period  will  expire  in  October  of  1980; 
a  detailed  research  report  on  the  needs  of  adolescent  parents  and  the  relative 
success  of  Home  Front's  attempts  to  meet  those  needs  will  be  published  by 
January,  1981,  [ 

7 —  Youth  in  service  participation  project 

Bridge's  newest  service  copipoi^ent,  its  youth  participation/employment  and 
training  project,,  began  in  October  of  1970.  Through  a  federal  grant.  Bridge  can 
now  employ  a  tbtjtT  of  10  youth  aged  14-21  as  part*time  staff  in  each  agency 
service  component.  These  10  youth  receive  formal  and  informal  training  services 
while  they  work  at  Bridge,  and  in  addition  have  access  to  personal  and  group 
counseling  services.  An  important  element  of  this  project  is  delegation  of  pro- 
gram planning  and  development  responsibilities  to  the  youth  involved.  In  weekly 
staff  meetings,  they  discuss  their  future  needs  and  plan  strategies  to  meet  them. 

The  Bridge  youth  project  also  requires  that  participants  attend  high  school 
or  spend  at  least  six  hours  per  wetk  in  an  equivalent  classroom  education  pro* 
gram.  The  G.E.D.  teacher  and  bilingual  reading  specialist  who  work  at  Bridge 
through  this  grant  not  only  serve  this  purpose  for  the  10  youth  employed  in  the 
project ,  thej  also  offer  educational  services  to  a  number  of  other  Bridge  clients 
as  well 

Future  plans  call  for  the  agency  to  develop  a  referral  network  to  encourage 
youth  to  take  advantage  of  other  employment,  training,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  Boston.  A  joint  grant  request  to  develop  such  a  link  with  employ- 
ment/educational resources  at  A.B.C.D,  is  currently  being  considered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Manpower  Development 

8 —  Research 

In  May  of  1079,  Bridge  published  Greater  Boston  Street  Youth;  Their  Charac- 
teristics, Incidence,  and  Needs,  by  Margaret  B.  Salt  on  stall.  This  study  was  based 
on  interviews  with  147  Bridge  clients  in  an  attempt  to  quantify  our  knowledge 
of  who  these  youth  are  and  what  types  of  services  might  best  serve  their  Qceds, 
Bridge  undertook  the  responsibility  for  such  a  report  because  (A)  there  is  little 
documentation  of  the  origins  and  needs  of  street  youth;  and  (B)  few  other 
agencies  are  able  to  maintain  contact  with  these  young  people. 

Coi)ies  of  the  report  were  mailed  to  foundations  and  government  agencies 
throughout  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Additional  copies  are  available  on  request 
from  Bridge.  The  study  found  that  40  percent  of  the  subjects  aged  11^17  were 
victims  of  abuse,  and  la percent  of  these  children  in  the  same  age  bracket  had  not 
run  away  but  were  in  fact  thrown  out  of  home  by  their  parents.  The  most  signifi- 
cant needs  expressed  by  youth  interviewed  in  the  study  were  housing  (01  per- 
cent), jobs  (65  percent),  education  (46  percent),  and  money  (43  percent). 

Future  plans  for  Bridge's  research  efforts  include  the  initiation  in  March,  1980, 
of  ft  study  on  the  motivation  of  street  youth.  This  study  will  focus  on  why  youth 
choose  to  live  on  the  streets  and  what  &)rts  of  reasons  would  convince  them  to 
seek  alter niitives  to  that  lifestyle. 


Bridge  administrative  staff  have  stabilized  funding  for  all  agency  services 
except  for  the  Medical/Dental  Component  as  of  February  15, 1980.  Foi  fiscal  1979, 
this  was  accomplished  through  grants  from  local  foundations  in  addition  to 
Bridge's  regular  state,  federal,  and  other  funding  sources.  During  fiscal  1980, 
increased  funds  have  been  secured  from  government  agencies  and  local  sources  as 
well.  Particularly  noteworthy  have  been  the  receipt  of  H.E.W.  funds  to  supp^>rt 
Bridge's  youth  project  and  Bridge's  acceptance  as  a  United  Way  member  agenc> 
effective  January  1,  1980.  The  United  Way  voted  to  allocate  $47,000  to  Bridge 
from  January^December  of  1980,  Because  Bridge's  fiscal  years  begin  on  July  1 
and  end  on  June  30  of  each  year,  only  half  of  United  Way's  allocation,  or  $23,500 
may  be  spent  in  fiscal  1980.  The  remaining  $23,500  will  be  available  for  the  first 
half  of  Bridge's  fiscal  1981.  The  result  of  this  "overlap"  of  fiscal  years  means  that 
Bridge  still  needs  approximately  $23,745  by  June  80, 1980  in  order  to  avoid  closing 
this  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit 
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-  Perhaps  the  most  signiflcnnt  improvomont  in  Bridges  "'"»ns«'"<^  '  .^^^^^ 
over  the^st  year  w..s  the  institution  of  tlie  agency's  own  evaluation  inwl.anisni 
DnrinX  flKt  «eek  of  October  of  1070,  nil  Hridge  staff  attendwl  a  we^k-long. 
wo^ksLirfor  nie  W^^^^  of  ex.wninlng  the  entire  .service  program  of  the  agency 
Before  t  is  timis  Br  dge  was  evaluated  four  times  nnnunlly  by  state  and  fe.leral 
aSes  Wl"^  of  Brl'lRo  take  place,  agency  s  art 

?elt  th^\eed  to  conduct  a  program  evaluation  h«.se<l  on  the  stair.,  own  perceptions 
of  yofttth's  needs  and  how  to  address  them  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

AinridgTo^rations  were  reviewed  and  subject  to  reconmjendations  for  im- 
provement A  Suniber  of  program  changes  which  originated  ''''^.^  '° 
have  ilrendv  hecuii  to  take  phut".  Tliev  include:  the  expansion  of  .streetwork  and 
me^licT^^lilf  S;  are^^^  intlude 'iBast  Cambridge,  the  hiring  "/ "  l'"rt  t  "'e 
dentist  to  replace  the  Dental  Outreach  Worker  at  the  Bridge  t  ree  Dental  CI  nic. 
the  continuation  of  Bridges  research  efforts,  and  a. number  of  meetings  among 
different  agency  service  ooniiwnents  to  develop  i>'cren.-ed  continuity  of  scrvicci;  at 
Bridge.  B(^-ause  of  the  po.sitive  impact  of  the  lO^J  e^al«atio^  workshop.  Bridge 
hopes  to  conduct  similar  workshops  each  autuimi. 

FUTURE  PLANS  AND  GO.U.S 

Bridge  .staff  have  Identilied  two  long-range  goals  for  the  agMicy  which  would 
improve  its  abilitv  to  resinrnd  to  tlie  needs  of  alienated  youth.  They  are: 

The  cKtablishmcnt  of  educational  programs  and  their  possible  cvolutton  nito  ■ 
an  ■■alternative  schorjV  rfcAif^.i.— Virtually  all  of  the  youth  who  come  to  Bridge 
have  not  vet  complcte<l  a  high-school  education.  However,  at  the  .sume  time  nio.st 
of  them  have  bet-n  alienated  by  their  previous  scholastic  exiK-rienccs  and  will  re- 
sist any  referrals  to  local  schooLs.  even  •alternative"  schools.  Bridge  has  had 
.s<;me  .sucoe;<.s  in  providing  G.K.D.  instruction  at  its  coiinseling^ center ,  yo  .th  seem 
to  resinrnd  well  to  the  informal  atmo.'^phere  maintained  by  agency  s  aff,  Beeiiuse 
of  the  multiple  educational  need.',  of  street  youth,  the  addition  of  other  tciuhers 
«ho  could  provide  remedial  and  advanced  academic  instruction  would  Iie  p 
Bridge  clients  to  prepare  for  success  in  .school  and  unemployment  where  their 
prevloas  efforts  had  resulted  in  failure.  „,  „„„r„.i,„i,„ 

fstubhshment^ofan  intermediate  shcltcr^carc  famlitv.-The  most  overwbeln^^ 
lug  need  expressed  by  Bridge  client.s  is  for  housing.  Except  for  "crisis  •  shellerb 
«"V  «l  er  t  n,\..ii,„ited  facilities,  there  are  no  resources  to  provide  youth  with 

s  able  rosLlenee.  While  it  is  iK,ssibIe  to  arrange  for.youti.  to  begin  <'"'P  «y">^"t 
and  rlien  budget  rent  money  out  of  this  new-found  incom.  .  tins  is  a  risk}  \e  i- 

"re  when  n  e  vouth  inu.st  l.egin  work  before  he  or  .she  has  a  dennite  place  to 
Ive  Arriving  aVtlie  job  on  time,  obtaining  a  social  .securi  y  number  and  even 
landing  a  job  ii.  the  lirst  place  are  all  made  more  difflcalt  w-heii  one  has  no  p  ace 
to  call  home.  For  many  youth,  the  ability  to  manage  a  lio.isehcMd  and  pay  monthly 
hiiR  are  skills  wlilch  they  must  learn  in  order  to  live  independently. 

Bridge  wo  Id^^^^  purchase  a  bViilding  in  the  Beacon  Hill-Boston  Common 
area  of  Boston  and  move  its  counseling,  educational,  and  '"""^'"'//"X  « 
programs  into  it.  Tlie  ..uilding  would  also  coiita  n  a  number  of  .sinal  apn^tments 
whicli  could  be  iiscl  to  provide  youth  with  living  arrangements  wliicl  are  not 
tenr  u  w-l.icl  are  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  stabilize  their  lives  and 
earn  1  o  v  o  ina  age  independent  living.  Such  an  ad.litioii  to  Bridge's  present 
arrav  of  services  would  be  an  important  way  for  Bridge  to  respond  to  one  of  the 
most  difficult  needs  of  homeless,  alienated  youth. 

CONXLUSION 

Bridges  unique  outreneh  programs  and  its  ability  to  provide  a  "'"pbcr  of 
services  needed  bj-  alienated  youtb  have  been  at  the  °,  "^^larv  et 
ence  ps  the  "first  agenev"  to  contact  so  many  youth.  Witliout  extraordinary  er- 
Lr  's  on  t  ie  pa rt  of  .servic.  providers  to  meet  these  youth  where  they  "e,  many 
of  them  cannot  or  will  not  attempt  to  reestablish  contact  with  society.  While 
.  Bridge  d™ot  ?rVto  esuiblish  itself  as  the  only  agency  to  which  » Touth  wil, 
furn  for  assi  tance  it  recognizes  the  need  to  demonstrate  to  its  clients  that  there 
are  resources  available  to  help  them,  and  that  there  are  settings  in  society  in 
which  they  can  be  respected  as  individuals.  ■  ji  u  „,„ 

Bridges  goal  for  all  of  its  clients  is  for  them  to  return  to  society  as  Individuals 
who  can  make  independent  choices  about  their  personal  and  career  goals.  Bridge 
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sees  its  Immediate  res|>onslbillty  to  be  the  provision  of  services  to  help  them  sur- 
vive and  to  reestablish  trust  between  the  youth  and  society.  After  this  crucial 
period  Is  mst.  Bridge  works  to  link  the  youth  with  other  community  resources- 
employment  opportunities,  educational  facilities,  specialized  social  service  pro- 
grams, etc.— who  can  Integrate  their  resources  with  the  continuing  needs  of  the 
yuuth  as  be  or  she  progresses  toward  an  Independent  lifestyle.  Thus,  Bridge  sees 
its  responslhllltles  to  fall  into  the  following  two  tasks : 

To  provide  services  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  alien- 
ated youth ;  and 

To  advocate  for  an  increased  abl'*ty  to  respond  to  alienated  youth  by  the  human 
service  community.  •  .  . 

True  to  Ite-name,  Bridge  *  "bridges"  the  gap  between  street  youth  and  straight 
society,  working  to  bring  each  group  within  closer  reach  of  the  otljer.  As  the 
agency  reaches  Its' tenth  anniversary  on  June  24,  1980,  its  staff,  volunteers,  and 
ciiento  look  forward  to  a  new  decade  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  youth  services. 
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PART  VII.— ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF  PRIVATE 

CITIZENS 

(From  the  Juvenile  Justice  PFgest,  April  1980) 
OJJDP — A  Quest  for  Authobity 
(By  John  Rector) 

The  authority  to  act  was  an  essential  element  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
Jiw^uency  Prevention  Act's  establishment  of  an  office  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  address  juvenile  justice  Issues*. 

In  a  rei>ort  to  Congress  a  year  after  the  JD  Acfs  passage  In  1074,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said  "the  law  pri/vldes.  Increased  visibility  to  the  problem  and 
a  focal  point  for  *  ♦  *  juvenile  delinquency  activities  In  the  federal  government 
bv  creating  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  DelluQuency  Prevention  (OJJDP). 

•  •  This  will  be  the  first  organizational  unit  that  can  Identify  existing 
and  needod  resources  Identify  and  set  priorities  and  develop  strategies  to  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  attack  uji  juv  enile  delluQuency  "  the  GAO  .said,  adding 
j^thart^"for  the  first  time,  si)eclfic  efforts  to  hotfi  prevent  and  control  juvenile 
"^JeTliuiuency  will  ho  one  agency's  responsibility  " 

Ever  chronic  pessimists,  however,  would  he  shocked  to  learn  that  six  years 
\fter  the  acts  passiige,  delegation  6f  grant  award  huth'orlty  remains  a  central 
Is^e  of  debate. 


KL  ^INNINGS 


The  movement  to  establish  by  law  a  distinct  OJJDP  began  six  decades  l)efore 
passage  of  the  1974  act.  At  that  time,  the  government  initiated  studies  In  the 
field  of  juvenile  deiinquencv.  Ky  1020,  statistics  on  delinquency  were  being  re- 
iwrted  In  1035,  the  Social  i?ecurlty  Administration's  Children's  Bureau  was 
administering  child  welfare  grants  supporting  a  wide  range  of  activities,  some 
of  which  were  oriented  toward  delinquency  prevention. 

But  prior  to  1952.  other  than  gathering  statistics  and  supporting  activities 
and  studies  incidental  to  child  welfare  work,  there  was  little  evidence  of  federal 

^™?'pa:<slve  approach  changed  significantly  in  the  1950*s.  In  1953,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  established  a  new  Subcommittee  to  Study  Jnveulle  De- 
linquency in  the  United  States  and  a  separate  juvenile  delinquency  project  was 

^^fn  19.^,^hrState  of  the  Union  messiige  dellyered  by  President  Elsenhower 
callefl  for  federal  legislation  to  as>lst  states  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delim^uency. 
In  a  major  bill  introduced  that  year.  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  proposed  that  the 
Bureau  and  its  juvenile  delinquency  unit  be  elevated  to  an  Office  of  Children  s 
Affairs  to  rejwrt  directly  to  the  secretary  of  HEW. 

The  Kefauver  bill  proved  so  controversial,  however,  that  the  legislation  was 
later  Introduced  separately  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  the  programmatic  asi>ects  of 

the  HEW'ineasure.  .      ...       ,     i.u  ^rutn^ 

Although  Kefauver's  measure  did  not  l)eOome  law,  by  the  end  of  the  1950s  the 
Children's  Hurenu  had  established  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Del  nquency  Serv- 
Ices  to  develop  standards  and  provide  technical  assistance  for  public  and  volun- 
tao*  agencies  In  delinquency  protection  and  control  services. 

With  strong  Kennedy  administration  support,  the  activities  of  the  P/ej'ious 
decade  culmluated  In  1901  In  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Dclinqncncv  and  Youth 
Offences  Cmitrol  Act.  Initially  the  act  was  adhilnlstered  by  an  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delhinuency  and  Youth  Development  In  the  Office  of  the  "BW  secretary.  How- 
ever fn  11^  a^^  Office  of  Juv-enlle  Pellnquency  within  HEWs  new  Welfare 
Adniinlstratlon  was  assigned  responsibility  (pr  the  program. 

In  19C8,  it  was  expected  that  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Control  Act  would 
support  and  continue  the  best  programs  developed  and  evaluated  since  19tJl. 
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However,  the  act  was  not  well  received  by  the  Johnson  admlnlstratioiL  Al- 
though a  new  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Admlnl8tri4tlon 
was  established  by  HEW  within  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  the  under-^ 
staffed  and  underfinanced  unit  was  without  a  director  for  two  years. 

Sen.  Birch  BayLT,  chairman  of  the  Seuate*s  Judiciary  Ck)mmittee'8  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  said  h\  1971  that  the  program's  lack  of 
significant  success  could  be  linked  "to  a  great  extent,  not  In  tlie  conception  and 
design  of  the  act  but  rather  in  its  iuadequate  administration." 

In  1971,  the  program  and4ts  non-statutory  unit  were  in  great  disfavor.  The 
Xatloual  Govenjor*s  Conference  narrowJy  def<*ated  a  resolution  to  abolish  the 
HEW  office.  Others  suggested  that  it  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  HEW's  Office  of 
Ediication.  Still  others  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  independent 
juvenile  institute..  ^ , 

At  the  same  .time,  criticism  was  also  leveled  r»t  LBAA  by  Ser  Bayh  for  its 
failure  to  establish  any  juvenile  lait.  The  final  conclusion  of  oversight  hearings 
held  in  1971  >yas  that  there  was  uo  centralized  leadership  and  no  entity  with 
the  authority  to  act  at  the  feaeral  ^eve!  in  the  fight  against  juvenile  crime. 


Few  were  surprised  in  February  1972,  when  Sen.  Bayh  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  national  Office  to  co- 
ordinate, review  and  evaluate  all  federal  juvenile  programs. 

In  tlie  si)riug  of  that  year.  Senate  Republicans  proposed  legislation  also  de- 
signed to  provide  appropriate  authority  and  visibility  to  the  feder.  1  juvenile 
delinquency  effort.  The  Kepublican  bill  wOuld  have  established  a  Juvenile  Ad- 
Diinlstration  within  HEW,  comparable  to  LEAtV  within  the  Justice  Department. 

The  need  for  a  separ.  federal  office  to  focus  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  to 
exercise  proper  authorit>  »ud  aecountiibllity  permeated  congressional  hearings 
in  1972  and  19^3.  Nixon  adipinistration  officials  from  both  HEW  and  LEAA  op- 
posed this  concept  and  supported  the  status  quo, 

.  In  the  fall  of  1973,  with  the  Watergate  Scandal  in  full  bloom,  the  Senate  balked 
at  establishing  a  national  juvenile  office  within  the  White  House  "at  a  time  when 
.  .  .  there  is  serious  need  to  strengthen  existing  departments  of  government." 

As  a  result,  a  blll  was  reiwrted  out  in  March  1974,  establishing  the  OJJDP 
within  HEW  with  a  full  delegation  of  authoritj.  This  prospect  awakened  the 
status  qtiotrs.  They  \\e:e  determined,  although  they  had  been  unable  to  defeat 
the  bill,  not  to  allow  more  progressive  juvenile  supporters  to  control  its  im- 
plementation. 

Tragically,  they  succeeded.  In  order  to  assure  passp.tje  of  the  landmark 
Juvenile  Justice  and  fjclinqucncy  Pievcntion  Act,  it  was  agreed  to  ])lace  OJJDP 
within  LEAa  without  statutory  delegation  of  authority. 

In  September  1974,  just  after  President  N'Jxon  resigne<I,  President  Ford  i-e- 
jected  veto  recommendations  from  his  Office  of  Managemeut  and  Budget,  HEW 
and  the  Depaitment  of  Justice,  and  signed  the  J/)  Act  Into  law. 

To  enhance  Its  visibility,  the  OJJDP  was  to  he  hc^aded  by  a  pei'son  selected  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  OJJDP  was  also  given  statu- 
tory authority  over  all  LHAA  juvpiiile  programs  which  were  required  to  be 
,  maintained  by  LEAA  at  a  cons  int  level. 

OJJDP's  legislative  authOi^lzation  was  not  made  oaraUe^  to  LEAA*s  to  rein- 
force the  juvenile  office's  separate  identii'y.  clearly  an  effc.^  to  make  sure  » 
OJJDP  would  not  he  eclipsed  or  dominated  \.j  Issues^aH'-'ng  tat  of  the  LEAA  ^ 
reauthorization  cycle. 

Thtis.  at  least  on  paper,  the  Congres*s  for  the  firs  time  had  .nandau^d  the 
ostahlishnicnt  of  a  sei)arate  office  to  focus  on  juvenile  de.—::  ^uc^*.  liegrettably, 
however,  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  OJJDP  was  actually  .  et  up.  Even  more 
time  elapse<l  before  its  first  head  was  nominated  and  it  tvas  ne.er  given  more 
than  an  illusory  delegation  of  authority  by  the  LEAA. 

In  fact,  the  LKAA  administrator  and  general  counsel  retained  all  actu  il  au- 
thority. Even  OJJDP's  progranj  announcements  and  annual  reporuj  were  tigned 
by  the  LEiVA  administrator.  OJJDP  was  a  paper  tiger. 


A  multitude  of  explosive  Issues  arose  regarding  the  LRAA's  failure  to  imple- 
ment the  act.  Had  pJJDP  been  delegated  the  authority  Congress  anticipated  most 
o'  ^'hese  problems' would  have  been  avoided  or  quickly  resolved. 


ESTABLISIIINQ  OJJDP 


A  SORBY  QHBONOLOOY 
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This  sorry  chrouology  of  LEAA^omlimtlon  is  well  doc?mented  iu  the  Senate 
Judiciao'  CoS  rcDort,  Ford  Stifles  Juvaiilv  Justice  Proyrauu 

if  tirmaimer  In  which  the  central  Issue  of  delegated  auUiorlty  arose 
Is  th^folloX^  dialogue  in  May  11)70.  hetweeu  Subcommittee  (Mialrmaii  Sen. 
Bayhand  the  LKAA  Admlulstrator :  .  ^  « .^ui. 

BvYU  •  •  •  the  whole  thrust  of  Ma  program  ua.s  to  try  to  have  someone  with 
the  authority  to  act  to  stop  the  buck  passing  •  •  ♦  I  »m  sure  you  have  enough 
nf  hpr  flpoisions  to  aiakc  so  von  will  not  miss  this  burden. 

!  moS'-Thave  ^  ratHlcd  what  Mr.  ^-uger  Cthe  OJJDP  administrator) 

**^|^^"!.^*^"^i^ve  this  authority  must  apply  to  the  lAvA  maintenance  of  effort 
--AvMOK)  funds  a^  well  a^  the  .Invenlle  Justice  Act  funds.  Are  we  on  the  aaiue  wave 
length?  1  don  t  want  to  make  a  i-npreme  Court  case  out  of  this,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  get  results  this  is  what  inii.st  be  done."  .... 

Vklde.  Although  I  retain  an  iutere.-*t.  concern  and  eommltment  In  tlUs  urOa. 
Mr  luger  Is  a  Presidential  appointee.  Jlc  knows  the  field  better  than  i,  even 
tiiouKh  I  did  ha\e  a  couple  of  jear.s  e\i)erleiice  as  a  staff  member  on  this  sub- 
committee. He  has  had  a  career  In  the  held  and  1  ccrtaiul>  defer  to  his  exiiertlse 
and  judgment."  ,  »      .  i 

BvYU.  'I  don't,  wl.sh  to  demean  your  rebpoasibillty  *  •  •  However,  the  whole 
thriLst  f>f  this  act  was.  to  bring  in  .suiaeoue  tlmt  coifld  reall>  pull  the  old  nnd  on- 
going efforts  tt»gether  \\ith  the  new  programs,  knock  some  heads,  and  In  con- 
sultation witli  >ou.  put  this  iirogram  .ugether  so  when  wc  have  oversight  hearings 
you  could  be  doing  .somethlitg  el.se  I  know  that  would  pain  >on  greatly,  but  the 
person  w  ho  IS  runnlug  the  i>rogram  w ith  the  iiroiwr  delegation  of  aiitliority  would 
be  on  the  lH>t  seat."  .  ^,,^t,  tt^** 

All  eiTorts  to  tibtam  a  proper  delegation  of  authority  for  O.i.TDP  from  LhAA 
'  failed,  'riuis,  three  \ears  later  when  the  0.7.11)1*  reautborizatloii  bill  was  intro- 
(iueecL  rffu.  hayh  elIll>lla^ized.  again,  the  \itai  iniportiiuee  of  a  proper  ('.elegallon 
ofauthorit>  when  ho  ol)servod :       .  * 

^^^e  intended  in  1:>74  that  LKAA  administer  this  program  through  the  new 
othcet  and  that  It  (the  OJJDIN  shall  be  delegated  all  the  adn.inistr  tti\e.  manage- 
rial,, operation  and  policy  responsll>llities  ••*".. 

U('ai\t horiz.it Ion  htanngs  tiehird  a  bn»ad  range  of  opinion  regarding  tlie  an 
thoritv  ami  related  ().TJl)l*  issues.  Ix^e  Thoma.^.  a  inend>er  of  the  I.KAA  task 
f4m'e  that  e.stablislit  d  O.I.TDP.  t(  .stilled  t»n  behalf  of  the  National  r,,nter«»iue  of 
Stare  I'rimlnal  .Ju.stire  Plaiming  .Vdmlni.strator.s  Uiuw  tlu  National  Criminal 
ru.s(uo  A.sMH'iation  I  and  agj.iit.st  the  Ha>h  bill  Thoma.s  sjioke  t(t  the  authority 
a.s  folio vys  : 

The  National  Conferencev opiM».ses  any  other  .section  whiih  wrest  eont/ol  or 
Uie  .Juvenile  Ju.stiee  Art  from  the  dire»  tion  of  the  <  LKAA  >  mlnunlstrator  •  ♦  ♦ 
A  major  proldem  with  tlie  OJ.IOP  ba.s  been  that  it  ha.s  \irtuall>  been  a  seimrate 
ng»*ney  within  LKAA  •  •  •  What  is  far  greater  control  and  coordination  by 
the  i  LKAA)  administrator  over  this  entity  runnint:  adrift." 

In  .stark  etuitra.st.  rhnstt»pher  Mould,  one  at  the  few  persoits  actiiall>  involved 
111  de\t-lopmeiit  of  theruct  and  repre.seiiting  the  C*dlaborarion  for  Youth,  testified 
that  (UJDP  had  been  : 

♦  •  ♦  Wholl.v  dominated  and  j,ub*»rdinated  by  LKAA\s  suiKTstructure  and  the 
bunaiaratjc  pattern^  and  polkle.s  (le\eloijed  for  adialulsterlng  the  Xnfc  .streets 
Ai't  tSSA)  •  ♦  ♦  oind)  tlh'  office  •  •  •  treated  by  the  LKAA  leadershij>  as  a 

^  mere  npjtendage  •  •  ♦  Implementation  *>f  the  JD  Act  has  almost  been  Muoth  Ted 
in  approprlute  regulations,  polleles  and  guideline.^  developed  for  the  SSA  ♦  •  ♦ 
land)  engraftrd  to  the  -ID  Act  •  •  .       .  / 

.Mould  coiu'luded  his  testimony  b>  recommending  that  a  statutory  delegation  or 
nuthorltv  to  make  grants  was  es.s<»ntial. 

Similarly,  the  presideutIall>-appolnted  members  of  the  OJ.TDPs  advisory  com- 
mh tee  recommended  that  the:  '     .  ... 

♦  •  •  A.ssLstant  AdmluLstrator  of  the  OJJDP  be  delegated  all  administrative, 
managerial,  oiK;rational  and  policy  responsibilities  related  to  the  act  ♦  •  •  ruder 
the  present  arrangement  the  asslstnnt  administrator  bears  the  resiwnslblllty 
without  having  the  corresiwndlng  authority." 

Some  .^ipoke  of  establLMilng  an  OJJDP  separate  from  LKAA.  but  the  );eueral 
sentiment  on  this  wa.s  rellected  l»y  the  Xittional  Youth  Alternatives  Project  (now 
the  Narional  Youth  Work  Alliance) : 


I 
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**The  drewba^kii  of  8UcU  a  move  Include  the  cost  of  establishing  a  parallel 
system  of  support  services  for  the  oflice  apart  from  LBAA  and  the  difficulty 
of  coordinating  Juvenile  justice  activities  •  ♦  •  under  maintenance  of  effort  provi- 
sions of  the  Safe  StreetM  Act," 

T^ie  Project  also  emphasized  that  a  proper  delegation  of  authority  to  OJJDP 
should  lead  to  more  effective  operation  of  the  program. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  AEITCRATCD 

Following  the  hearings,  strong  statements  of  congressional  intent  regarding  a 
proper  delegation  of  authority  for  OJJDP  highlighted  each  of  the  1977  reports  on 
the  reauthorization  legislation.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report  stated 
datly  that  *the  LEAA  a^^ministrator  did  nqt  delegate  the  authority  for  the 
assistant  administrator  to  fully  Implement  the  program/' 

The  committee  noted  that  it  had  in  1974  and  was  again  in  1977  underscoring 
the  "importance  of  the  office**  and  the  need  for  "authority  and  necessary  clout  to 
carr>'  out  the  act's  mandates  unfettered  by  intermediate  review  or  .ratification/' 

Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  echoed  similar  intention  in  a  May  1977,  speech 
when  he  stated  that  **we  will  delegate  to  OJJDP  authority  to  run  all  LEAA  youth 
programs  ♦  ♦  ^ 

RENEWED  BUT  NAIVE  OPTtUISK 

The  reauthorization  legislation  clarified  the  authority  of  the  OJJDP  and  to 
facilitate  implementation  of  the  program,  the  head  of  the  OJJDP  was  made  an 
associate  administrator  pf  LEAA  ratner  than  an  assistant  administrator. 

In  the  summer  of  1977,  with  renewed,  through  somewhat  naive,  optimism,  the 
OJJDP  began  to  acquire  a  role  within  LEAA  more  consistent  with  its  mandate. 
The  juvenile  formula  grant  program  (65  percent  of  the  OJJDP  budget) 
transfer  ted  from  the  LEAA*s  Office  of  Regional  Operations  to  the  OJJDP  with  its 
iiead  delegated  full  authority  to  implement  its  provisions — induding^the  removal 
of  non*offenders  from  secure  placement  and  the  separation  of  incarcerated  adults  ^ 
and  juveniles.  The  OJJDP  administrator  no  longer  reported  to  an  LFAA  de^ty 
but  directly  to  the  LBAA  administrator.  OJJDP  signed  its  own  program  announce- 
ments and  even  had  its  own  stationery.  ^  -  ^  ^.^^ 

The  OJJDP  continued  to  acquire— bit^by  bit — its  mandated  authority.  In  early 
1078,  the  LEAA  administrator  approved  a  major  OJJDI^  reorganization  and 
manpower  increase.  OJJDP  was  able  to  acquire  its  o^  l^gal  advisor  and  a  new 
policy,. planning  and  coordination  division.  ^^-^  ^ 
V  The  new  division  was  responsible,  for  prpgr^m  development,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures^ budgets  and  guidelines;  the^ooraination  of  federal  programs  and  the 
OJJDP  advisory  committee ;  ansLthe  maintenance  of  effort  activities.  Additionally, 
the  division's  fiscal  branclr^onitored  fund  flow,  the  processing  of  grants  and 
generally  monitoj:ed  tfie  operation  and  productivity  of  each  OJJDP  division. 

Late  lnl978,'6JJDP  acquired  its  first  and  to  date  only  delegation  of  authority 
to ja;c^arddi8cretionary  funds.  Nearly  60  grants  totalling  $6  million  for  projects 
designed  to  curb  the  detention  of  non-offenders  and  the  jailing  of  juveniles  were 
awarded. 

During  oversight  hearings  that  year,  the  OJJDP  administrator  again  stressed 
the  difficulty  associated  with  being  held  accountable  but  not  being  delegated 
proper  authority* 

Others,  however,  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  change.  The  representative 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators 
testified  that  ♦  •  the  admlnlstrator-i^f  0*^1  DP)  has  effectively  freed  himself 
from  accountability  to  either  the  acting  LEAA  administrator  or  the  Attorney 
General.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  essence  the  office  has  been  going  its  own  way." 

Unfortunately,  the  reality  was  that  OJJDP  still  bad  far  to  go  to  free  itself. 
Each  discretionary  grant,  after  ^being  cleared  by  the  LEAA  comptroller,  the 
OJJDP  staffer,  the  O J JDP  ^division  head  and  the  OJJDP  administrator  was 
(and  still  is)  reviewed  and  subject  to  rejection  by  the  LEAA  comptroller,  auditor, 

neral  counsel,  grant  review  board  and,  finally,  by  the  LEAA  administrator. 

TBE  rOURTH  BOX 


While  the  LEAA  hierarchy  continued  to  withhold  full  delegation  of  authority, 
a  new  fortun  for  di^useion  of  the  Issue  developed.  A  department-wide  juvenile 
justice  reauthorization  task  force  rejected  additional  authority  for  OJJDP  or 
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the  offlce'8  separaUon  from  U3AA--Uie  scHJalled  fourth  box.  The  task  foxx*e 
recommeudatiou  to.the  Attorney  Genoral.who  later  concurred,  supportwl  the 

^^M^or"a*rgumonts  against  further  delegation  and/or  Uie  fourth  box  Included: 
A  proliferation  of  8emi-lndei>endent  aKencies  would  increase  administrative 

^ShK4*  OJL^^^^^  ability  to  resolve  contlicts  and  injure  coordination,  a 

JjeiwrAteentity  would  create  wore  confusion.  ,  i*  • 

Tlie  creation  of  a  specific  juvenile  Justice  s>-stem  component  is  logical  y  in- 
consistent with  tlie  OJAKSjestructurlug  along  functional  lines  (l.e..  assistance, 

''SKn~  foV  U^^  fourth  box  includijd  Uie  claim'  that  the  OJJI)P;voiil<l 
be  able  to  much  more  ex|)editiousIy  review  and  award  grants  and  that  sUch 
an  organizational  change  would  assure  tliat  OJJDP  woflid  have  the  antliorlo 
"  conunensumte  with  its  res|)onsihillties..  ...  i« 

However  pewnasive.  both  of  these  important  objectives  can  easily  be  oy, 
talned  for  the  OJJDP  within  LEAA  through  Droi^er  delegation  of  autliority. 
Tne  delegation  route  would  also  avoir,  the  cited  t«lfalls  Involved  with  tne  estab- 
lishment  of  a  new  bureaucratic  unit-^not  the  least  of  which  would  be  the  creation 
of  endless  ct)nffision  In  the  field,  which  nt  this  juncture  is  only  beginning  to 
re.Uize  tlie  original  objectives  of.  the  1074  JD  Act. 

^  '  UOI.LINO  CACK  PROGRESS 

With  the  delegation  of  fnll  authority  and  the  fourth  l»ox  rejcK'ted  by  the  Justice 
neimrtnienl.  the  LfUA  general  eomisel  in  early  11)70  drafted  an  < > 
thorl/^itlon  measure  ostensildy  consistent  with  such  policy  J"<  «  » 
eraVconnselV  bill  added  an  amendment  that  uould  »ave  substHuted  the  LKA^^ 
administrator  for  the  U.MUP  adiulnlstrator  as  the  ^ ice  chairman  of  the  Coordl- 
nating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justiet^  and  Delinqneucy  Preventitnt 

Forunmtely.  the  administration  bin-nK-ently  Introdmu^l      ^^^J^jest  »>y 
Bayh  (i.ee  «tbry.  Vol.  b.^o.  «.  |»l)-4lid  not  iifcorporate  this  provtsion  to  further 

'"^KorftoS^^^   the  OJJDP  role  o.»tinne<K  In  the  spring  of  1070.  lH3th 

the  OJJDP  legal  ad^i.sor  and  the  policy.  I»>»»'UnK^jnHl  «)or<lh^^^^^ 

which  were  so  vital  to  pr(Hlneti^ ity  in  lOLS;  were  abidLshed  and  O.IJDP  positions 

•  '''^'itsh^rt^^mm^     progress  bv  OJJDP  toward  the  realization  of  its  mandate  has 
ik^Mi  tui  biit  eS  the  brink  of  lls«il  ^ear  lOSO.ihc  OJJDP  found  itself 

T:!te[rll5!ro^^  ""VX 
inont  task  force  by  the  LKAA  administrator.  The  task  force  reoommendod  that 
OJ^DP  be  dr%i>fd  a^^^     member  from  the  I.E.XA  grant  and  contract  review 

^"if this  were  not  enough,  the  OJAUS  transition  ta.sk  force  selected  by  the  LEAA 
aduiinlstrator  coX^       November  1079.  that  OJJDP  should  reuuiln  within 

^'^^  l^l^Lren^of  J^^^^^^^^  Himiiar  sentinjents  in  ros|>onse  to  ajn^^^^ 

tioii"  raised  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Comndttee,  The  departmejf^t  ^sser  ed 
u  t  OJJDP  as  a  fourth  box  under  OJAUS  eonid  "result  in  needless  diip heat  on 
of  admlnis^^^^^^  be  inconsistent  with  the  functional  diylMon 

nf  Jnstice  Svstem  Improvement- Act."  The  depar  ment 

afsrsnm^l^/  the  r^^^^^^^^^      the  nonMn.rallel  anthoriznUon  period  which  has 

%^'m\~"  the  OJJDP  of  key  n.ponsi^l. 

ties  mider  the^^^^^^^^  Rraut  program,  such  as  the  final  decision  on  whether  he 
stTte  of  California^  l>e  dropped  f ron^  tlie  program  because  of  its  comlngling 

of  juveniles  and  adults  in  secure  Institutions. 

yo**8VMMER  80IJJIF.R8" 

Vor  mnnv  who  have  been  Involved  In  the  more  than  half-decade  effort  to  f^ecure 
nro^rTuLmy  f^^^  it  Ib  dllBcult  to  be  optimistic.  Such  endeavors  are 

.Klnly  not  f^^  soldiers.-  It  Is  long-dlstalico  runners  who  make  a 

difference  In  auch  mhtters. 
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Yet,  ihefe  Is  hope.  The  new  LKAA  administrator,  Homer  Broome,  docs  not  seem 
luhiuited  by  past  poticies.  His  proposert  reorganization  of  LKAA  slgnlflcaatly  in-^ 
creases  OJlOP's  protile.  Also,  he  will  scou  consider  a  proper  delegation  oi 
auUiorlty  tof^OJJDP.  Such  iH>sitlve  action  on  his  part,  which  Is  exclusively  within 
bis  authority,^  w'<vild  c^taluly  endear  him  to  key  congressional  sponsors  and 
oth^r  long-term  proifcients  of  the  JD  Act. 

Hope  springs  eternaL 

Editor's  Note:  John  Rector  was  the  OJJDP  administrator  from  June  1977  to 
May  19i9.  rrlor  to  that  Rector  was  staff  director/chief  counsel  (197^-77), 
deputy  ctilef  counsel  (1071-43;  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  prosecutor  of  itollce  brutality  ca8es»  Department 
of  Justice  Civil  Rights  Division  (196iK71).  Rector  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Berkeley 
School  of  Criminology  and  Hastings  College  of  Law. 


(Prom  the  Juvenile  Justice  Digest,  June  1980) 
OvcBviEW :  The  Ups  and  Dow.ns  o^'  jhe  OJJDP  Fuj«dflow  Seesaw 

•I  UOPE  YOU  00  EVEB\TUIKO  POSSIBLK  TO  GET  UNOBLIGATED  FUNDS  TO  FOLKS  WHO 

OAK  USE  TUEIX' 

(By  John  Rector)  ' 

When  former  I'tysldent  Ford  chose  to  Ignore  the  veto  recommendations  of'his 
staff  and  signed  the  Juvenile  Junticc  and  Delinquencu  Prevention  Ac|  of  1974,  he 
hastened  to  add  that  his  administration  would  not  seek  funding  for  the  new 
program, 

ConKre.ss  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $350  million  for  OJJDP's  three  Initial 
fiscal  years.  Ford  cited  the  a vHahlllty  of  LEAA  malntenance-of-effort  funds  re- 
quired by  the  act  as  ade<iuate  support  for  the  nation's  Juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency prevention  effort 

The  pwsldentlal  re<|uest  for  an  actual  OJJDP  appropriation  was  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  authorized  $:i50  million  celling  and  provided  nothing  tor  FY 
7^  and  '76,  Even  an  effort  to  reprogram  surplus  LEAA  money,  a  strategy  ap- 
proved by  the  «^dmlnl8tratlou*8  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB),  was 
o^'erruled. 

At  more  than  a  dozen  encounters  between  members  of  (Congress  and  the  Ford 
administration^  there  was  heated  debate  over  OJJDP  funding.  Bipartisan  con- 
greijslonal  fonjes.  led  by  the  JD  AcVs  author,  Sen,  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.),  defeated 
several  adminlstratloir  attempts  to  defer  or  rescind  money  appropriated  for  the 
OJJDP,  Eventually,  the  office  was  provided  with  |140  million  for  fiscal  fears 
1975.  1976  and  1977.  ! 

From  the  outset,  the  Carter  administration  has  provided  only  modest  support 
for  OJJDP  funding.  In  1977.  the  JD  Act  was  extended  for  three  years  with  an 
authorized  appropriation  celling  of  $525  million.  A  refiectlon  of  administration 
support  was  the  Attorney  Generars  requested  appropriation  of  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1080  when  $200  ml!llon  was  authorized  for  that  particular  year. 

Fortunately.  Congress  ai)proprlated  $100  million  to  the  OJJDP  for  fiscal  years 
1978,  1079  and  1980, 

I'ntll  1077.  the  primary  issue  of  debate  was  OJJD^  survival.  When  compared  to 
other  federal  >outh  programs,  the  OJJDP  war<chest  was  meager.  Little  attention 
was  focu.se<l  on  OJJDP's  allocation  of  jte  dlsci*ystfMury  dollars.  Few  speculated 
there  wa-  a  slowness,  much  less  a  backlog  In  thfe  discretionary  dollar  obligation 
rate.  ,  /  / 

When  the  Act  was  extended,  the  setaslde  for  special  emphasis  discretionary 
funding  was  cut  by  50  i>ercent.  The  cut  was  largely  the  result  of  nafural  tension 
betw-een  governmental  interests  and  the  private,  non-profit  organizations  that 
benefit  most  from  dl^retlonary  grant  awards.  ^ 

Had  Congress  know  at  the  time  It  reviewed  and  amended  the  act's  provisions 
that  the  OJJDP  Was  hoarding  many  millions  of  dollars  In  unobligated  discretion- 
ary funds,  that  category  would  have  no  doubt  been  Cut  rven  more  drastically. 

During  its  foxjmatlve  years,  the  OJJDP  was  the  object  of  considerable  opposi- 
tion In  many  ar^s  other  than  funding.  In  all  falrnes,  it  Is  Important  to' state  that 


nnilti-faceted  Justice  Department  opposition  to  the  ''"-"S"™ 

inished  the  ubiilty  of  the  OJJDP.  and  the  willingness  of  the  I.KAA.  to  ol)llj,ate 

''D«l?"ie""o  :icf%:fuZrhuUm  hearings  in  the  spring  of  1977  the  noting 
LE.V  "administrator  pointed  ont  that  only  six  pureent  of  the  riscal  year  19,. 
aa^^l  1976  J/"ir/  .fornmla  grant  funa>  had  been  expen.led  l.y  tlie  sta  e  planning 
agencies  isi'As)  and  only  27  percent  of  the  expended  dollars  had  been  snb- 

^U^^^^J^^Z^S  apparent  that  the  O.IJDP  was  experiencing  clrronic 
diSili'  in  s\«ndln^even\  ^Lll  portion,  of      f"rnn,la  grant  ai. 
.  no  concern  was  voiced  regarding  the  obligation  rate  for  .ID  Act  di^tretionar> 

^"in^'fact  while  OJJDP  officials  concealed  that  such  funds  had  not  yet  been 
actualK  obCted  tlie>  said  the  money  had  been  earmarked  for  s,>ecillc  Progran.s 
and  I  rojects?^  They  e^en  intimated  rliat  the  OJJDl'  wonld  '>'>^''^; ,  " 
handle  more  money  for  discretionary  grant  award>  in  liscal  year  lO.o,  10,0  and 
1977. 

UISCRETIO.NARV  -RKKORM  DOU.AUS 

The  OJJOP  s  ability  to  distribute  funds  on  a  discretionary  basis  was  an  iu- 
tegra?  part  of  the  comproniise  uhich  in  1974  transferred  Hie  federal  juvenile 
wgram    oni  IIKW  toI.EAA.  It  was  intended  b>  Congress  ".ar  those  niUm^^^^^^ 
n  voMth  crime  prevention  and  juvenile  justice  system  refrom  efforti^^  espee  al  > 
I i"n-tradit.onal  private  groups,  be  able  to  receive  rfim  /  support  from  the  pJ.Iin'^ 

n  sC  It  w'as  inten.le.1  that  the  OJJPl'  discretionary  f"!"*'"*-'!'^"^^ 
such  groups  include  only  minimal  imohvmLut  of  tlie  traditional  LhAA  blotu 
grant  debl^rv  s>stem  through  the  Sl'A.-<.  The  Senate  .Iiullcinry  Committee  on  the 
li»77./».4cnimcndments  left  no  doubt  about  this  matter:  .  ,  v;,.,tp 

-Clie  Committee  strongly  emphasies  and  reafhrms  the  '"^<''«'<'<'  '^.^ t 
I'lMiiniue  or  local  agencies  regarding  Special  Kmiihasm  assistance.  Nanie>,  a.s 
^m.wfl  ayrexplain^  -^^(bXa)  and  (8,  they  have  solely  an 

idvl^ry  role  and  under  no  circumstances  do  the  views  of  such  agencies  have 
rde^erLmitive  effect.  These  .sectiou.s  were  intended  merely  to  introm  those  agen- 
cies of  Siwcial  Kinpha.sis  grants  and  contracts." 

Each  1*1^^  dbicretionary  funds  amounted  to  nearly  40  percent  of  t  >e  to  al 
o  riatetl  b>  Congress  for  the  O.UDl'.  In  addition  to  special  empl.r.sis  funds 
tif  (Til  l4ad  discretlonarj  money  available  l.i  the  categories  of  cm.fentrat.on 
of  fXal- effort,  technical  assistance  and  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Utlimiuency  Prevention.  ,  „f  ki— 

\v  ,he.//>  .10/  reauthorization  proces.s  contimiea  through  the  summer  of  19,  , 
.funv  genera  impression  existed  at  all  regarding  OJJDP  <l>«f  <'t'°"'-/>/""<l« 
wat  thai  hundred;  of  worthy  applicants  had  been  unfortunately  rejectetl  because 

"'Affer'cSmitiou.  the  new  OJJDP  ad.ninistrator  named  by  I'^e^^'''".' f.^j;;^^ 
lenrne<l  otherwise.  OJJDP  was  In  the  final  .piarter  of  tlscal  year  1077  and  ad 
«?h«ml  $4TmlUion  in  JD  Act  discretionary  fm.ds-or.ly  $19  million  of  which  had 

'"ZS^ToI^l^^^o  saulrrel  away  more  ^n^O^^n.  of  aU 
rhu  ^iKiTPtioimrv  funds  uunroDriated  to  the  office  since  I9<4  With  lef«3  than  tnree 
:?JoVlh.  reS^^  the  OJJDP  had  not  y.t  conipleted  a  .Ingle 

i,pt*cial  empl-.asis,  Initiative  or  major  discretionary  program. 

^  TUB  FUNOFLOW  PROBLEM 

Tiin«P  u-ho  ^rrn-L'lpd  for  years  agaiiiiit  tremendous  odds  to  make  certain  that 
disT'  t?ona;  •  nnldf  ^^^^  the  OJJDP  c.uld  hard^  ^i;":!! "u;:^'^ 

nation.  Many  factors  contrihuted  to  tliis  astounding  situation  ulth  al!  its  scan 

'*^l?no?ed"  c'oncress  intended  that  OJJDP  discretionary  dollars  be  awarded 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  concluded  in  part  that: 


"Grants  were  nwurdetl  to  SPAs  for  subgrautlng  to  the  projects  rather  than 
awarding  grants  directly  to  the  projects  *  ♦  ♦  These  decisions  did  not  further 
the  intent  of  the  JD  Act,  and  also  contributed  to  delays  in  initiating  some 
projects  •  ♦ 

The  audit  report  refers  directly  to  OJJDP  discretionary  funds  awarded  to 
SPAs  for  diversion  projects : 

'l*rx)blems  were  encountered  in  awarding  the  grants  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
to  fund  the  projects  through  the  SPAs  •  •  •  award  was  delayed  (five  months) 
because  the  SPAs  included  two  special  conditions  ♦  ♦  •  by  August  1977,  the  Mil- 
waukee project  was  not  fully  operational  (awarded  Sept,  1976).  A  similar  situ- 
ation existed  with  the  three  New  York  projects.  The  grants  were  awarded  on 
Nov,  20, 1976  but  as  of  June  30,  1977  the  New  York  SPA  had  awarded  a  contract 
to  only  one  of  the  projects/' 

A  second  and  more  direct  cause  of  the  funds  backlog  was  the  OJJDP  policy 
decision  to  whenever  pocssible  expend  Crime  Control  Act  (CCA)  money  transfer- 
red to  it  from  the  LEAA  in  lieu  of  JD  Act  funds.  For  example,  in  1976  the  OJJDP 
diversion  initiative  was  funded  with  $8,4^5,0^  in  CCA  discretionary  funds 
(Parts  C  &  E)  and  only  $111,858  in  JD  Act  discretionary, funds. 

OJJDP  officials  explained  to  Justice  Department  auditors  that  the  primary 
reason  for  using  CCA  funds  was  that  there  simply  was  not  enough  JD  Act  dis- 
cretionary money  a\ailable  to  support  all  the  program  initiatives  planned  for 
1976. 

In  reality,  except  for  the  transfer  of  ?6  myiion  to  HEW,  the  diversion  initia- 
tive was  the  only  majur  OJJDP  program  in  all  of  1976.  Similarly,  the  deinstitu- 
tiunalizatiun  of  status  offenders  Initiative  was  the  only  major  discretionary 
program  funded  b>  the  OJJDP  in  1975~and  it,  too,  was  funded  primarily  through 
SPAs  with  CCA  dollars. 

-The  auditors  found  tnat  after  three  years, the  OJJDP  had  awarded  $25  million 
in  CCA  disereO^mary  dollars  and  $28  milJion  in  JD  Act  discretionary  funds— and 
the  latter  tignre  included  transfer  of  the  $0  million  to  HEW  already  mentioned 
and  $12  million  in  expenditures  by  the  OJJDP  &  National  Institute. 

SABOTAGED  JD  ACT 

At  the  next  congressional  oversight  hearing,  the  new  OJJDP  administrator 
characterized  these  and  other  related  OJJDP/LEAA  policies  as  actually  hav- 
ing sabotaged  the  JD  Act,  Uee  of  CCA  funds  in  lieu  of  JD  Act  money  not  only 
heli>ed  create  a  horrendous  backlog  under  an  administration  opposed  to  any 
funding  for  the  program,  but  it  also  kept  koy  aspects  of  the  JD  Act  inoperative. 

For  example,  the  act  reauired  that  20  percent  of  discretionary  funds  be 
awarded  to  private  non-profit  groups.  The  act  also  had  a  preference  for  a  soft 
or  inkind  match.  A  cash  match  was  required  for  CCA  (Part  E)  funds  for  which 
private,  non-profit  groups  were  not  even  eligible. 

Importantly,  the  continuation  funding  section  of  the  JD  Act  was  also  left 
dormant  by  such  practices.  In  1976,  for  example,  the  general  counsel  for  the 
national  SPA  conference  wrote  the  OJJDP  special  emphasis  program  director 
urging  the  use  of  CCA  funds  for  the  diversion  program.  This,  in  part  to  avoid 
the  continuation  funding  policy  of  the  JD  Act. 

STAFFING  PBOBLEM  CBmCAL 

OJJDP's  fundflow  problems  were  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  office  did 
not  and  has  never  had  sufficient  staff.  Although  reasonable  people  will  differ 
about  such  things,  a  management  firm's  study  of  the  office's  grant  award  and 
management  process  which  focused  on  the  fundflow  problem.^  found  that : 

•'The  office  was  initially  staffed  w^th  personnel  from  LEAA's  existing  juvenile 
unit.  Largely  because  of  this  and  because  LEAA  opposed  passage  of  the  JD  Act, 
the  newly  created  office  did  not  institute  new  programs  in  response  to  the  act. 
Old  programs  wer^  contlnue-i  but  with  increased  funding.  One  result  of  this 
approach  was  that  millions  of  dollars  of  niulti-year  funds  were  not  awarded  in 
a  timely  fashion.  This  backlog  of  funds  and  a  staff  disinclination  to  explore  new 
programs  concepts  were  inherited  by  the  new  OJJDP  administrator.*' 

Ironically,  "heady"  policy  discussions  on  new  strategies  seemed  to  abound 
at  OJJDP.  Several  supergrade  staffers  were  enlisted  through  fellowship  grants 
and  interagency  transfers  to  devote  their  time  to  such  esoteric  matters.  All  the 


\ 


whUe  what  was  needed  wns  a  bread-and-butter  nuts-and-bo  ts  drive  to  oMigate 
Setlonary  funds  In  conformance  with  the  objectives  of  the /D  Act 

r.ely  co„te,nporan^  with  the  discovery  o  Z"]^^\\^l'^^l:Ji,%\ 
tolled  review  of  OJJDl'  fun.liiii!  policy  was  completed  by  the  LKAA  s  OSce  or 
Vlmmlnraml  Mauast^-^ent.  The  report  made  the  following  suggestions  to  the 

"  TheX4- nirioufsubimits  should  bo  centrally  oontrolU-d  and  directed  so 

'''^iJ'^Tl^^A'S^^l^lXliie.  should  be  narrowed  so  there  are 

fewer  procrams  to  develoi)  and  manage.  — ^  __ 

Multl.ywir  grants  of  larger  dollar  value  should  be  awarded. 


Multi-year  grants  of  larger  dollar  vaiue  snoiiiu  ou  u%%aiuc-u. 
Scant  eligibUity  should  be  restricted  or  grantee.s  p;eselee  ed  «o  as  o 
diSh  the  number  of  proposals  submitted,  and  the  role  of  tne  SPAs  as  funds 
recipients  should  be  eliminated. 


OJJDV'S  OPEN  DOOR 


The  new  OJJUP  administrator  atiupted  each  uf  these  recommendatiun^<  A  now 
DlannlUK.  policy  and  c<K>rdination  di\ision  with  staff  expert  in  iiscal-prograin 
Lsaes  VNas  established.  An  esi>ential  aspect  of  the  new  unit  s  eventual  suecess 
was*  its  legal  advisor  component.  ... 

Concomitani  decisions  to  fund  organiiiations  dirot  tly.  rather  than  through 
^l\U  and  n.se  the  FaUnU  /itj/kWcr.  rather  than  thf  SPA  national  conference, 
as  the  primary  \ehule  fur  commuiiKaliTig  policy  and  promulgating  new  regnln- 
tions  subjected  the  OJJUP  administrator  to  tremendous  political  pressure. 
Nevertlifless.  the  ollicc  held  fa.st  to  its  new  open  door  policy.  . 

Durinj:  the  next  year,  the  new  trend  in  OJJDP  administration  generated 
a  mynad  of  comments,  ciuirges  and  f\en  threats.  The  new  di\i^i(ui.  especially  its 
fiscal  staff,  were  constantly  criticized  bj  cerfain  OJJDP  staffers  "and  I.KAA 
officials  as  '  to(»  much,  too  faM.  too  diftVrent."  At  the  same  time,  the  new  OJJDP 
administrator  wa.s  rimracterized  as  Iu&ensiti\e.  brutal,  arrogant,  anti-imion. 
racist,  seilst.  Machia\elliau  and  even  in  need  of  "value  clarification." 
*Witti  the  word  tau  on  the  OJJDP  funddow  problems,  there  was  little  s>  mpat!i.\  ^ 
in  Congress.  eM'tvialb  in  the  Uou.v  o\ersight  eomniittee.  Hep.  Shirley  Chlsholni 
(D-X.V.».  for^iierh  a  staunch  iill>  of  the  '>fliee.  blasted  the  OJJDP  in  .he  sirring 
of  lliTb  for  thf  three  \ear  discretittnari  funds  backlog.  Chlshohu  cited  the  backlog 
as  her  reaso..  for  not  lighting  for  tiie  OJJDI»  Inidget  that  year. 

Fortuiiateh.  others  on  Capitol  Hill  disagreed  with  the  New  York  Deni<x.rat 
Sen.  Ha>h  fo\ight  for  a  $140  milliuu  appropriation  for  OJJDP  to  help  fund  new 
programs  on  restitutitm.  >oulh  advocacy  niul  children  in  custcnly. 

The  m-w  \\a\e  of  (JJJDP  acti\it\  al-o  met  with  cousiiUrabh  iipposition  within 
'  LKAA.  In  retrosiH-et  it  seems  tiiat  most  objivlioii.s  were  l>ast<rou  increased  work- 
load rather  than  »i  tmd  opposition  to  rel'.irni  efforts.  Clearly,  the  road  would  have 
been  coiisulerabh  less  nK.'k\  had  the  OJJDP  been  delegated  proper  auth(>rity 
to  award  its  own' illscretionar>  grants  with  the  exception  of  $G  million  awarded 
direct)\  o\  thi'  olhcv  for  nearly  (10  pn^jects  de.sigra'ii  to  lennive  juveniles  from  jails 
and  pr'e\ent  tiie  lui  arteration  of  non-offenders,  each  discretionary  grant  awarded 
m  ll>7s  even  after  OJJDP  appro\al— was  submitted  to  the  LKAA  comptroller, 
grant  re\iev  '  oard  general  counsel  and  adininistratoi  for  final  approval. 

In  spite  of  .se  and  other  obstacles,  the  OJJDP  had  a  banner  year  In  fiscal 
vear  1U7S  the  ollice  awarded  ^2  million  in  CCA  discretionary  funds.  .?01  mllli<ui 
in  Jl)  Vet  formula  grant  fmid.s  and  more  than  ;?«."  million  in  JD  Act  discretionary 
funils  With  the  exception  of  several  controversial  children  in  ^"Stody  grants 
awarded  early  in  the  n  'Xt  fi.scal  year,  the  OJJDP  ^included  >7 V*Vo77'M 
a  carryover  of  less  than  one  percent  of  mopey  available  to  i  on  Oct,  1.  15)77.  In 
contrast  to  fiscal  year  lli77  when  48  discretionary  grants  total  ng  .$12  ^^^^^^^ 
awarded,  the  OJJDP  awarded  178  discretbuiary  grants  totaling  nearly  SSO  mil- 

^^7\^l\\n^^^^^^  Irmcs  likwied  the  ofiice  to  a  ship  tlyiag  cady  one  flag-^lelnstl- 
tutionalizatiim  of  status  offenders.  In  truth,  this  was  the  congresslonally  man. 
!lato(l  of  the  JD  Acf.s  formula  grant  program  and  it  did  generate  con- 

siderable  coiitroversv  and  resistance.  ^  ^ 

liii  i  n  actual  review  of  the  officf-s  (liscrc-ti...niry  fundinj;  pnttorn.  ospeo  ally 
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initiative;  $20  miUion  for  chUdren  in  custody  programs  covering  incarceration 
from  the  non-offender  to  the  serious  offender;  $20  million  for  the  resUtution 
program;  $6  mlhlon  for  assistance  targeted  on  female  Juvenile  offenders;  $3 
mlllldn  for  the  landmark  law-related  education  program;  $7.5  million  lor  an 
extensive  n«ml>er  of  model  lirograms;  U  million  for  concentration  of  federal 
effort;  and  millions  more  for  essential  evaluation  of  major  OJJDP  programs. 
Diversion/school  violence,  which  had  ^een  funded  in  fiscal  year  1076,  the  serious 
offender  vonlli  advo&cy  nnd  alternative  eduoatlou  programs,  ^^ere  all  nearing 
ffnaTpreparatlun  htageS:  Those  who  discerned  only  one  hag  atop  the  OJJDP  ship, 
simply  missed  the  boat;  

QETriNO  THE  AXE 

Concurrent  with  the  OJJDP  h  record  activity,  was  the  adniinlstraUon's  develop- 
ment of  budget  cut  plans.  In  late  June,  1978,  the  OJJDP's  liscal  and  political 
picture  changed  drastlcaliy  when  the  Justice  Department  was  told  to  cut  its  up- 
coming fiscal  year  11)80  budget  proposal  1».^-  $112  million.  attfip 

Historically,  such  cuts  were  absorbed  by  the  LEAA  and  in  this  case  the  OJJDP 
was  requested  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ciit.  The  OJJDP  administrator  refused,  in 
writing,  to  voluntarily  implement  the  retiuested  $50  million  reduction,  stating  that 
in  view  of  the  record  i)erformance  nnything  but  a  cut  was  iu  order. 

Nevertheless,  the  OJJDP  budget  reduction  was  ordered  and  in  August,  when  the 
olfice  apiiealed,  it  wiis  to  no  avail.  The  stated  reason  for  the  cut  was  that  tradl- 
tlouaiiy  the  office  bad  not  obligated  Its  discretionary  funds.  It  was  assumed  that 
this  pattern  had  continued  and  when  0MB,  LEAA  and  Justice  Department  ofB- 
cials  learned  of  the  unprecedented  OJJDP  activity  they  were  both  amazed  and 

"^The^ecison  makers  involved  were  already  beyond  the  point  of  no  return  as  far 
as  ordering  the  cut,  but  suddenly  they  ftnind  themselves  in  search  of  a  new  excuse. 
Ill  the  end  they  seized  u\}on  the  fact  that  the  SPAs  had  a  backlog  of  Juvenile 
formula  grant  funds  on  hand.  The  SVA  backlog  was  characterized  as  a  -pipeline 
problem.  A  subseiiuent  General  Accounting  Oflice  report  to  Congress  completely 
debunked  the  '-pipeline"  argument. 

spa's  bnraged 

The  proposed  tlscal  year  1980  budget  presented  to  0MB  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  late  September  reduced  JD  Act  formula  grant  funds  from  $04  million  to 
$10  million,  down  75  percent,  and  cut  discretionary  funds  by  six  percent  to 
mlUlon— $5  million  for  special  emphasis;  $(J  million  for  <»"centratIon  of  federal 
.effort .  $10  mlllloH  for  technical  assistance .  and  $1S  million  for  OJJDP  s  National 

^"iTword  leaked  out  on  the  new  "pipeline"  tlieory,  the  SPAs  became  enraged. 
Ironically,  however,  it  had  been  testhnonj  by  the  SPA  National  Conference  which 
Inaccurately  predicted  a  masslie  surplus  of  dicreiionary  funds  that  started  the 
bail  rolling  at  0MB  to  out  the  OJJDP  by  $50  million.  The  end  result  was  cruel 

^^Si^iuVraneo^^  the  presentation  of  the  Justice  Department's  proposed 
OJJDP  cut  to  the  OMH,  the  fiscal  year  1979  OJJDP  program  plan  was  approved 
by  the  acting  LEAA  administrator.  Unfortunately,  a  change  in  LEAA  adminis- 
tration rellecting  a  more  estahllfched  approach,  coupled  \>lth  the  pending  budget 
cut  for  the  agenc\.  combined  to  dela>  final  approval  of  the  plan  until  mid-January. 
OJJDP  did.  howCNcr,  contliuie  to  obligate  its  discretionary  funds  at  the  record 
clip  of  fiscal  year  1978. 

l-NWISK,  U.NNKCE88ABV,  U.NPAIB 

Daring  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1978,  the  "pipeline"  excuse  for  cutting  the 
LEAA/UJJDP  budget  in  fiscal  >ear  1980  was  the  subject  of  considerable  i^ebate 
The  suites  organized  and  made  t-onsiderable  impact  on  Capitol  Hill  Finally,  the 
proposed  OJJDP  cut  wa^  redrawn  with  the  fonnula  grant  allocation  increased  to 
$;iU  million  and  the  diM  retionar>  funds  reduced  to  $20  million.  Curiously,  although 
the  cut  was  to  l>e  shared  throughout  t|ie  OJJDP,  the  "pipeline"  argument  was 
retained  as  the  official  rationale  for  slashing  the  budget  proposal. 

As  the  contro\ersy  cuntiiiued.  Sen.  Kdward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  called  the 
cut  "unwise,  nnneces»arj  and  unfair."  Sen.  Hajh  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  he  wa.s  extremelj  disappointed  by  the  Carter  request  for  OJJDP. 
'Adding  "there  is  no  credible  basis  on  which  to  conclude  that  these  lunds  are 
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helnB  subKrantwl  and  awarded  at  unacceDtable  rates  or  that  large  amounts  of 
these  funds  remain  uncommitted  to  8i)eclflc  Juvenile  Justice  Projwt^; 

The  Jtiatlce  I)ei)artment  i^rslsted  with  Its  Inaccuracies,  hovyever  ior  ^xa  nji  e. 
attorney  General  GrllBn  Hell  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
OJTOI- did  not  spend  any  of  the  $100  million  allocated  for  the  previous  fisnU 
vear  and  thar  0.1  JDl'  would  be  lucky  to  si)end  the  $50  mil  Ion  requesteil.  At  best, 
the  AG  was  stubbornly  i.arrotlng  assertions  made  In  early  1978  «nd  long  since 

"'X^MaVclu;  1071).  the  DJJDI'  administrator  rivsimnded  to  the  AG's  clmrg^ 
reference  to  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  .TMimry-TonmitltelininrTmDI 
head  said.  •Such  i.H.'r.slstent  Inaccurate  .statements  about  my  efforts  and  OJJDi 
Derformance  make  the  management  of  OJJDI'  an  even  greater  challenge, 
would  be  Informative  to  know  the  why  of  all  of  this  but  for  the  recora  the 

'"••By  l/7S.S'v  .-.0  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  OJJDI'  had  »'ej" 

••Bv  10/7K.  the  OJJDI'  had  awardwl  all  but  five  jH-reent  of  the  $130  ihlUloi 
JD  Act  dollars  avmiable  to  It  on  10/1/77.  The  five  i)ercent  was  eannarked  and 
In  fact  awarded  very  early  In  tlscal  year  l»7i).  ,„„Hn  u  took- 

••Indeed,  some  of  the  activity  throughout  fiscal  year  11)78  was  frantic.  I  took 
frantic,  though  well  planned  efforts,  to  make  the  OJJDI'  a  productive  l/'f 
proof  is  In  the  pudding,  whether  measured  by  the  funds  awarded,  grant  actlvlt> 
or  the  (imillty  of  the  programs  funded.  -  „,,,,,..„,„,.„,.,,...,,.. 

"In  fact.  If  anything,  the  third  ami  fourth  quarter  activity  of  the  OJJDI  wa> 
more  balanced  than  other  major  LEAA  ofiBces. 

--nils  ve^^^^^^^  year  11)79).  we  are  contluulcs  our  record-setting  pace.  To 

dat^  nofe  hsireu" nary  dollars  have  been  awarded  than  the  total  for  fiscal  year 
^7^  nd        i^^^^^  05.9  IHircent  of  our  formula 

awarded  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  March  1979.  70  percent  of  the  $107  million  In 
jricrfunds  had  been  awarded.  As  of  Feb,  5.  1979.  these  awards  acc-ounted  for 

"^^^^^T^^.,  Objective  folks  will  det^.r„,lne  that  ^e  have 
addressed  the  i>a;*t  failure  of  the  LEAA  regarding  the  OJJDI'.  It  Is  my  view  that 
OJJDI' Is  the  victim  of  Its  success,  not  Its  failure."  „.„  „,  i„ 

Tlierc  w-ere  more  objective,  non-polltlcal  folks  In  the  Justice  Department.  In 
Mar^h  19V9  tirSepartmental  audit  of  OJJDI'  discretionary  fund  flow  reimrted 
tha^ the  -administrator  of  OJJDI'  has  Initiated  a  policy  of  u  11  zing  JD  Act 
funds  prior  to  using  CCA  funds,  and  grant  awards  under  recent  Initiatives  have 
t"4n  nmde  dire.-'!y  to^  actions  have  been  effective  In  eliminating 

'"'ukewlse.  the  Spring  Planning  Call  Fiscal  Year  1981  Zero  Based  B.-.dget 
EstSes  prepared  by  the  Justlc^  Department  Included  the  following  na-atlve 

""•'It  l8?mf»rtaut  to  view  the  funding  history  of  this  program  for  an  "nderstand- 
Ing  of  the  importance  of  a  moderate  Increase  over  the  current  f>"i<l'nK  H'^el. 
Since  n.itlal  fuiidlngs  of  the  program  In  late  fiscal  year  1975  up  through  fiscal 
yirr  1U78  tliere  were  dlfflculfles  encountered  In  obligating  appropriated  funds 
on  a  timely  basis.  This  resulted  In  large  end-of-year  balances  of  the  J"ven  e 
lustlce  program  funds  for  carryover.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  an  Increased  public 
SenJ^s  a^d  a  greater  Internal  effort  re.sulted  In  the  obligation  of  «»  ™<,v^; 
•  funds  as  well  as  most  of  the  $30.2  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
Many  new  programs  wore  funded  and  program  Initiatives  Implemented. 

"slowdown" 

In  May  1979,  the  OJJDP  administrator  resigned.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
HMpnl  vear  few  new  projects  were  developed  and  the  office  concluded  the  period 
completing  on^^^^^^^^  Initiative.  The  $24  million  earmarked  for  serious 
offender  projects,  youth  advocacy  and  alternaUve  education  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1979  was  carried  over  Into  flscal^year  1980, 

In  .sDlte  of  the  record  pace  of  obligations  In  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year 
1070  "the  OJJDP  carried  over  40  percent  of  Ita  discretionary  funds.  Some  siwcu- 
lated  that  the  LBAA/OJJDP  hierarchy  encouraged  a  "slowdown"  to  support  the 
proposed  budget  cut.  Others  argued  that  the  OJJDP  had  merely  regained  the 
character  It  displayed  In  fiscal  year  1075, 1976,  and  1977. 

Since  the  ••slowdown"  started  last  May,  the  OJJDP  has  been  relatively  stag- 
,^  lant.  In  fact,  no  more  than  $13  rolUlon  of  Jl>  Act  discretionary  funds  have  been 
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awarded  in  the  last  12  montlis.  This  is  in  sharp  conti^st  to  the  more  than  |75 
million  awa^  jed  between  May  1, 19 18  and  the  same  date  in  1979. 
'  In  addition  to  a  more  lelsurel^r  pace,  it  appears  that  several  other  factors  now 
bear  ou  developments  at  OJJDP : 

When  the  0JAH8  budget  submission  for 'fiscal  year  1980  wa;^  presented  to 
Congress  in  January,  19i9,  it  stated  that  the  OJJDP  "intends  to  fund  a  major 
discretionary  grant  program  on  problems  associated  with  violent  Juvenile  of- 
fenders. It  will  target  heinous  crimes  committed  by  repeat  offenders  with  a 
-major^oal  being  the  more  expeditious  prosecution  of  such  cases."  The  program 
was  puulicly  aunouueed  in  Feuruary,  1979,  but  later  dropped  causing  delay  and 
replannlng— all  with  a  directly  negative  impact  on  fundCow.  ^ 

A  policy  decision,  now  the  subject  of  litigation,  was  made  to  not  provide  con- 
tinuation funding  for  projects  originally  tunded  under  unsoiicited  OJJDP  pro- 
grams. Thus,  additional  discretionary  funds  became,  available. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  alternative  education  program  would  not 
be  prepared  until  early  19$0,  OJJDP/LEAA  officials  refused  to  allocate  fundi^^ 
for  the  continuation  of  60  soKralled  Track  II  projects  aimed  at  removing  ch^* . 
dreG  from  jails.  Thus,  $4  milUon  of  the  funds  available  in  October,  1978,  are  sUU 
unobligated. 

The  OJJDP  has  closed  its  doors  completely  to  the  funding  of  unsolicited 
projects. 

Rather  than  awarding  the  total  $63  million  in  available  fiscal  year  1980  for- 
mula grant  funds  to  thh  states,  the  OJJDP  set  aside  the  amount  ♦hat  would  have 
been  awarded  to  non-participating  states  and  then  converted  thip  money  to 
special  emphasis  funds.  This  added  to  the  discretionary  dollar  surplus  and  de- 
nied participating  states  the  funds. 

The  OJJDP  has  scaled  down  the  youth  advocacy  initiative  approved  by  the 
LEAA  administrator  in  September,  1978.  Initially,  tli^  program  was  cut  back 
to  $7  million  but  reportedly  may  be  funded  at  the  $10  miUion_to_$l"2_mllliQn_ 


level  la  any  case,  several  dozen  meritorious  at)plications  wiil  not  be  funded 
and  the  leftover  money  will  not  be  allocated. 

OHALIXNOE  IS  CtEAA 

Th6  new  OJJDP  administrator  claims  his  office  has  a  plat  which  will  result 
in  no  oarryover  iuto  fiscal  year  1981,  The  challenge  is  clear.  In  the  remaining 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  over  $40  million  in  JD  Act  diacretionary  funds  must 
be  obligated. 

Whether  OJJDP  succeeds  or  not  is  of  no  small  consequence.  Already,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  voted  a  zero  fiscal  year  1981  budget  for  the  office.  Even 
the  OJJDP's  patron,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  considered  including  a  provision  in  the 
pending  Senate  JD  Act  reauthorization  bill  which  would  have  shifted  all  un- 
obligated OJJDP  funds  OS  of  Sept.  30.  1980^  to  HBWs  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  program.  Instead,  the  pending  measure  deals  with  unobligated  funds  by 
directing  that  they  go  to  states  participating  in  the  JD  Act,  bused  on  population, 
for  programs  aimed  at  removing  children  from  jails. 

If  the  OJJDP  doe^  succeed  in  obligating  all  of  its  funds  it  will  probably  be 
chastised  for  "dumping**  the  bulk  of  Its  fiscal  year  1980  budget  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year.  A  House  committee  has  reported  out  legislation  limiting 
such  fourth  quarter  expenditures  to  a  level  far  below  what  Is  necessary  for  the 
OJJDP  to  succeed. 

By  killing  LEAA.  the  fiscal  year  1981  Carter  budget  eliminates  nearly  $100 
million  for  juvenile  justice  programming  heretofore  provided  by  the  JD  ict's 
malntenance-of-effort  provision.  This  leaves  the  OJJDP  as  the  sole  source  of 
federal  funds  to  prevent  and  curb  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime. 

In  this  year  of  catastrophic  budget  cuts,  If  the  OJJDP  does  not  perform  ex- 
ceedingly well,  few  questions  will  be  asked  If  a  dramatic  and  perhaps  fatal 
budget  reduction  Is  enacted  for  the  office. 

Expressing  just  such  a  concern  to  the  current  OJJDP  administrator  during  a 
recent  oversight  hearing  c  the  pending  JD  Act  reauthorization  measure.  Sen 
Bayh  said : 

would  hope  you  do  everything  possible  to  get  these  unobligated  funds  out 
there  to  the  folks  that  can  use  them,  not  only  because  that  Is  solving  a  problem, 
but  I  know  exactly  what  the  president  told  us  last  year  when  he  tried  to  cut 
tlie  program  in  half.  The  reason  for  that  was.  "Well,  there  Is  money  In  the  pipe- 
line* 
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-The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  was  not  money  in  the  pipeline  but  ^^'^e"  y^u 
have  unobligated  funds  there  about  the  time  the  Budget  Committee  is  looking 
a^  next  year^  iVvel,  and  in  parUcular  when  ^ye  get  into  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess  if  \ve  continue  lo  have  significant  amounts  of  unobUgated  funds,  then  it  is 
going  to  be  even  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  the  resources  we  need.' 

Editor's  Note:  John  Rector  was  the  OJJDP  administrator  from  J/»ne  1077. 
to  May  1»70.  Prior  to  that  Rector  was  staff  director/chief  counsel  (l»73-77)» 
deputy  thief  counsel  .(1071-73)  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  prosecutor  of  police  hrutaiity  cases.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Civil  Rights  Division  (1067-7J),  Rector  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Berkeley  School  of  Criminolog}'  and  Hastings  College  of  I^w. 


[From  the  Juvenile  Justice  Digest,  July  11, 1080] 
JUVKMU:6  IN  Jail:  1080 

OB,  WHAT  YOU  THINK  YOU  8EK  IS  NOT  WHAT  YOU  GET 

(By  John  Rector) 

Close  your  eyes  and  throw  a  dart  at  a  map  of  America.  Anywhere  the  dart 
strikes  it  will  lw»  close  to  a  community  which  illegally  jails  children  or  hol(|s 
them  in  some  sort  of  inappropriate  detention.  The  jailing  of  children  is  a  scan- 
dal without  l)oundaries  rs  expensive  in  human  terms  as  it  is  in  dollars. 

Children  are  Jailed  In  metropollUm,  suburban  and  rural  eomnmnlties.  >>l;it€;; 
black,  Asian,  Hispanic  and  Native  American  youths  are  In  jail  There  are  A  , 
and  -K-  students,  the  tough  and  the  helpless,  some  chargejl  with  a  cr hue  «iid 
some  accused  of  no  crime  at  all.  There  are  young  citizens  held  m  jail  awaiting  a 
hearing  or  court  action,  transfer  to  a  juvenile  prison  or  some  other  placement. 
And'.of  course,  soaie  are  just  "doin' time."  .  , 

As  the  reauthorization  of  the  J«tCMt7(  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
has  proceeds"!  through  Congress  this  ,\ear,  we  have  once  again  been  asked  to  look 
in  isolation  at  tin  Issue  of  jijvenlles  In  jail. 

Bift  let  us  not  Uniore  the  harmful  collaboration  of  those  in  the  juvenile  and 
adult  criminal  ju.st'lce  systems  who  aid  and  abet  the  Inexcusable  reliance  on  In- 
carceration. Whether  through  the  helping"  rhetoric  of  the  former  or  the  puni- 
tive" pronouncements  of  the  latter,  once  again  much  deceptive  hyperbole  abounds 
regarding  the  jailing  of  juveniles.  ,  , .  . 

Unfortunately,  today's  so-called  debate  Is  being  conducted  in  a  vacuum  with 
scant  reference  to  past  failures  and  successes.  Sensitive  veterans  know,  however, 
that  emotional  refonners  blind  to  the  past  simply  plny  Into  the  hands  of  the 

*^  Indeed,%ast  Is  prologue  for  the  future.  And  It  Is  With  this  In  mind  that  the 
following  chronology  and  observations  are  offered: 

The  jailing  and  Inappropriate  detention  of  minors  was  called  a  national 
disgrace-  twenty^Ove  years  ago  In  the  Orf^t  rew)rt.of  the  Senate  J^JicJ^O'S 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Dellmjuency.  In  addition  to  estimnMng  that  as  many 
as  100.000  to  one  million  children  were  held  In  such  facilities,  the  subcommittee 
also  expressed  concern  over  the  more  than  1,500  youths  under  18  confined  In 
jailswhlle  awaiting  disposition  of  their /r(/mU  cases.  «  m 

After  describing  a  wretched  but  typical  jail,  and  a  well-kei)t  detention  home, 
with  brisk  .sche<lule  and  close  supervision,  the  report  notnl : 

••\nyone  who  recalls  the  warm  Imprint  that  two  weeks  In  a  good  camp  can 
leave  on  the  life  of  a  teenager  can  Imagine  by  contrast  the  cold  Imprint  that  the 
detention  home  will  leave.  Will  it  make  her  want  to  live  a  better  life.'  No.  a 
chance.  It  aIII  tell  her  100  times  a  da>  that  the  adult  world  distrusts,  despises, 
blames  and  hatesher,  and  she  will  distrust  and  hate  right  back  *  * 

tifteen  years  later,  while  attempting  to  resurrect  concern  and  set  the  stage  for 
legislative  and  admlnlstratUe  responses  at  the  federal  level  to  this  national 
catastrophe,  a  similar  reix)rtobserve<l :  ,  , 

••Children  have  been  unnecessarily  detained  and  held  too  long  In  order  to  build 
up  justifiable  caseloads;  the  detention  home  has  become  the  •catch-all  for  ne- 
glected, dependent  and  delinquent  children  ,  ,  .  An  attempt  has  been  nmde  to 
tailor  the  (detention  home)  program  to  the  needs  of  the  non  delinquent  and 
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mildly  delinquent  children.  Ironically,  thiH  bus  often  resulted  in  the  jail  deten- 
tion of  the  serious  delinquents  for  whom  the  detention  home  was  intended ;  the 
soK^alled  detention  home  is  no  longer  able  to  care^oiLthfr  serious  delinquent  or  is 
overQrowdedAvitbHJhildreirtvfap-dcrfiQt  beionfir  there." 

Witnesses  for  thjj  subcommittee's  hearings  in  1970  suggested  that  regulations 
contained  in  the  Crime  Control  Act  for  state  i  lans  submitted  to  LBAA  be  modi- 
flcd^o  provide  an  estimate  of  how  many  minOru  were  being  confined  with  adults 
and  to  provide  a  detailed  schedule  for  the  elimamtiou  of  Jailing  youths  under  18." 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  subcommittee's  new  cimirman,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh 
(D-Iud.),  conducted  hearings  focusing' on  the  inappropriate  incarceration  of 
tho^  who  could  not  vote.  ' 

Among  the  findings^  which  in  1972  were  incorporated  into  the  proposed  JD 
Act,  was  the  obsen'ation  that  detention  rates  varied  greatly,  from  all  children 
arrested  to  less  than  five  percent,  that  half  of  those  detained  were  ultimately 
dismissed  ;  tb^t  the  most  serious  problem  in  Juvenile  Justice  was  the  inappropri- 
ate admission  of  minors  to  detention  homes  and  Jails  and  the  unnecessary  time 
children  were  held  pending  court  disposition ;  that  such  admissions  were  partly 
a  function  of  the  lack  of  established  screening  practices  but  were  even  more  a 
result  of  the  attitudes  of  those  who  did  the  screening;  and  that  excessive  bed 
space  was  for  accommodating  unreasonable  court  delays  rather  than  for  ex* 
pedl ting  the  processing  of  cases. 

••It  appears,"  Sen.  Bayh  noted,  **that  Juvenile  institutions  are  run  as  going  busi- 
ness concerns  w*hich  must  be  filled  to  cap^^city  ,o  justify  their  existence/' 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings,  the  senator  directed  his  staff  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  bill  with  primary  focus  on  alttrrnatives  to  incarceration — whether 
Jn  ''homes,"  Jails,  prisons  or  otlier  correctional  facilities — as  well  as  the  much- 
neglected  area  of  delinquency  prevention. 

In  February  1972,  without  a  single  co-f^nsor,  the  proi>osed  JD  Act  was  Intro- 
duced. S  3148  incorporated  numerous  provisions  relevant  to  the  detention/Jailing 
of  Juveniles.  Tut  the  most  essential  provision  was  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Crim- 
inal Code  Wulch  prohibited  the  Attorney  Genetal  from  detaining,  confining  or 
placing  those  who  could  not  vote  in  any  institution  in  which  adult  i)er^ons  con- 
victed of  crimes  or  awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges  >vere  confined. 

The  proYisiou  was  an  absolute  ban  on  the  federal  Jailing  of  juvenUes.  It  applied 
to  the  U.S.  Marsii««U  SeiTice,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Sen-ice,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Park  Service  and  other  federal  agencies. 
Obviously,  it  was  felt  that  the  federal  government  should  provide  a  model  for 
states  and  local  communities.  The  provision  was  hailed  by  such  notables  a.s 
Dr.  Karl  Menninger  and  Marion  Edelman,  w*hOjhad  just  established  the  Children's 
Defense  ISSmd. 

During  the  summer  of  1072,  as  hearings  on  S-3148  wore  on,  Bayh's  separate 
Runaway  Youth  Act  (RYA)  passed  the  Senate.  Finding  that  police  and  Juvenile 
Justice  oflJcials  were  already  overburdened  with  actual  cases  of  delinquent  or 
criminal  conduct,  the  Congress  was  attempting  through  UYA  to  establish  shelter 
facilities  for  runaways,  throwaways  and  homeless  children  and  thereby  avoid  the 
common  practice  of  their  incarceration.  Unfortunately,  that  year  pv^l  ..led  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

S-3148  REFINED  INTO  8-821 

In  early  1073,  Bayh,  supported  this  time  by  several  dozen  co-sponsors,  reintro- 
duced UYA  as  a  separate  bill  and  refined  S  3148  in  In  addition  to  the  ban 
on  federal  incnrc ^ration  of  juvenile.s  in  adult  facilities,  S  ^21  incori)or.ntcd  a  simi- 
lar prohibition  on  the  state  level  as  a  condition  of  state  receipt  otJD  Act  formula 
grant  funds.  And  a  companion  section  was  added  ^uiaiiy  prohibiting  the  incarcera 
tion  of  status  offenders  and  other  non-offenders  such  as  dependent  and  neglected 
children. 

Under  S^l,  states  were  to  eliminate  punitive,  coercive  placement  of  status  and 
other  nun  offenders  in  detention  within  two  years.  The  p.acement  of  juveniles  In 
adult  facilities  was  to  he  halted  Immediateiy.  Related  provLsioiis  ivere  included  in 
the  act's  discretionary  grant  pn^'visions  to  develop  and  maintain  alternatives  to 
incarceration. 

The  Justice  Department  and  other  federal  agencies  opposed  each  of  these 
JD  Act  provisions. 
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By  early  summer  of  1073,  the  RYA  had  again  passed  the  Senate  but  even  Uie 
sensational  murders  of  27  runaways  In  Houston  did  not  yield  a  bill  from  the 
House 

Idoxke  version  of  S-821  was  Introduced,  but  while  HK-<J265  Included  the 
state  level  formula  tcrant  ban  on  Incarceration  of  juveniles  with  adults,  It  did  not 
urohtbtt  such  r)ractice>>  b.v  the  Justke  Oe|;artnient  and  other  Federal  uRencles.  ^ 

BA^H  :  -*n0W  CAN   WE  TOLERATK  •  • 

Renctlnj:  to  administration  opiwsltlon  to  S-^^1.  Sen.  Bayh  scheduled  unprc^e- 
denied  hearings  targetetl  solelj"  on  the  detention  and  jailing  of  juveniles.  Thi^ 
Senator  opened  the  September  inqulrj'  by  asking:  "How  can  we  tolerate  tho  con- 
tlnueil  practice  of  locking  up  young  people  In  a  jail  cell  with  adults V'* 

And  Bavh  stressed  that  It  was  well  documented  that  only  ;iO  i)ercent  of  those 
under  lb  who  were  arrested  required  st*c.ire  custody.  Bayh :  "The  same  problems 
of  brulallamtlou.  abu^o  and  neglect  of  children  nmy  be  as  present  In  juvenile  cen- 
ters as  In  adult  jalis."  .         .         .  # 

Researcher  Rosemary  Saarl  remlndtnl  the  subcommittee  that  fo,  every  10 
youths  incarcerated,  nine  were  held  In  jail  or  det^entlon  ;  those  jailed  were  dlspro* 
portlonately  i)Oor,  minority  ahd/or  Uatus  offenders;  females  \\ere  more  likely  to 
be  detained  and  once  held  they  would  bu  jaiied  longer ;  70  i)Orcent  of  young  women 
detained  were  status  offenders .  and  that  the  existence  of  a  detention  home  does 
not  prevent  the  jailing  of  juveniles  with  adults.  .  , 

John  Downey,  after  reviewing  18.000  CJi.ses  of  juvenile  Incarceration,  told  the 
subcommittee  that  most  <;hlldren  held  In  jail  did  not  need  to  be  locked  up ;  of  those 
who  re<iulred  stH:ure  custody,  most  onb  did  for  a  day  or  two;  the  way  most  State 
laws  banning  or  limiting  the  jailing  of  ju\  enlles  were  administered  and  'iionltored 
undermined  the  statutes  and  tlie  will  of  the  electorate;  and  that  of  Uiose  In  jail, 
less  than  four  percent  were  there  for  oflfenses  against  a  ix»rson. 

Cuyahoga  County  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Walter  Wliltlatch,  the  president-elect 
of  the  National  Couutil  of  Juvenlie  and  Familj  Court  Judges,  claimed  that  at 
least  200,000  minors  would  never  be  Incarcerate-*  If  their  cases  were  properly 
screened  and  they  were  exi)edltlously  released^  from  custody. 

John  Shupe.  the  past-president  of  the  National  Juvenlie  Detention  Association, 
spoke  uf  detention  as  a  necessary  evd  but  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  and  only 
then  as  a  eunsefiueooe  of  serhiu.-. .  unduct.  He  cautioned  the  subcommittee,  that  "In 
an  eaiotlonal  appeal  to  eet  kids  out  of  jails,  let's  not  create  juvenile  jails  as  an 
alternative."  Shuin*  said  he  had  been  Involved  In  an  effort  In  Georgia  where 
*\vhat  we  did  ithr4>nKh  the  use  of  renlonal  and  local  detention)  was  tt.  <»xprtiid 
from  a  j^ituation  where  we  had  some  children  In  the  county  jail  to  one  w  here  we 
probably  iwereased  the  immber  of  children  In  secure  custody  three-fold  or  four 
fold  on  an  average  dally  basis." 

•WlfATEVEB  THEIB  LABEL* 

By  early  summer  of  1974,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported  out  S-821, 
imtuith  an  additional  provision— 223(a)  (10)  (H)— which  not  only  prohibited 
states  from  incarcerating  non  offenders  hut  also  mandated  participating  states 
to  provide  incentives  or  subsidies  vsuch  as  changes  In  reimbursement  rates)  de- 
signed to  'reduce  the  number  of  commitments  to  any  form  of  juvenile  facility  as 
a  percent  of  state  juvenile  populations  and  Increase  the  use  of  nonsecure  com* 
munity-based  facilities." 

In  this  way.  the  bill  not  only  reflected  and  supported  the  notion  that  very  few 
juveniles  should  be  confined  but  also  worked  to  prevent  shell  games,  such  as 
relabeling  status  offenders  as  delinquents.  In  short,  the  states  were  to  reduce  the 
total  number  of  secure  placements  of  youths  under  18,  whatever  their  label. 

The  bill  reported  out  hy  the  House  dropped  the  Section  H  provision  and  where 
the  Senate  mandatefl  action  on  nonoffenders  and  adult  facilities  such  as  jails, 
the  Hou.se  bill  only  "encouraged**  such  goals.  The  measure  eventually  enacted 
kept  the  Senate  mandates,  the  twlce-apprtved  Runatcay  Youth  Aci  and  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Code. 

'BEOULAIt  CONTACT*  SUBVEBTCD 

The  JD  AcV8  formula  grant  provision— 223(a)  (13)— and  the  U.S.  Code  am^nd- 
^  "^ents  were  modified  to  prohibit  "regular  contact"  in  any  institution  between 
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Juveuiled  and  adults.  Congress  focused  ou  the  need  for  so-called  environment^ 
separatluu  requiring  that  any  child  placed  under  the  regular  contact  standard 
also  he  provided  adequate  '  food,  heat,  light,  sanitary  facilities,  hedding,  clothing, 
recreation,  eilucation  and  medical  care,  including  necessary  psychir.tric,  psycho- 
logical or  other  care  and  treatment."  Certainly,  fe\v  if  any  jails  provided  such 
assistance  and  were  thus  not  acceptable  under  the  regular  contact  standard. 

It  is  important  to  state  at  this  juncture  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  Isolate 
one  ly\ye  of  inappropriate  incarceration.  The  purpose  of  JD  Act  provisions  was  to 
adress  all  such  costly  and  counterproductive  violations  of  human  and  civil  rights. 

Congress  took  aim  at  all  forms  of  unconscionable  reliance  on  secure  custody, 
not  Just  a  particular  manifestation  of  the  underlying  policy  sucU  as  the  jailing 
of  juveniles.  ; 

Congress  flatly  rejected  traditioii..!  ^'solutions"  which  urged  only  the  upgrading 
of  personnel  and  ser\-ices  and  the  refurbishing  of  facilities. 

Congress  called  for  an  uncompromising  departure  from  the  atatua  quo  which 
worked  to  undermine  the  family  unit,  as  well  as  religious,  school  and  other  local 
community  influences. 

Altliough  President  Ford  ignored  the  recommendation  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  veto  the  JD  Act.  this  did  not  stop  subsequent  interpretations  of  the  act*s 
provisions  designed  to  divert  its  puri)ose  and  sabotage  its  intent. 

Witliin  weck^  of  the  JD  AcVs  passage,  LEAA  lawyers  determined  that  the 
cftecti\e  date  for  tiie  iirohibitlon  on  regular  contact  between  juv,oniles  and  adults 
in  jails  really  meant  as  smju  as  it  was  feasible.  It  was  nejit  deteiinined  that  feasi- 
bility was  whate\er  a  i>articular  state  said  it  could  accomplish  and  when  it  said 
It  could  be  actoiupllsheil.  Thus,  as  long  as  a  state  said  it  would  eventually  comply, 
LE.\A  determined  this  a  satisfactory  plan. 

The  actual  objective  of  the  act's  regular  contact  section  was  also  diluted 
.slgnltkaiitl>.  Rather  than  iwiistruing  regular  contact  in  the  context  of  the  type  of 
s^erviies  to  he  »»n)vldeil.  which  as  already  not^d  virtually  no  jail  in  America 
pro\ided.  the  LKAA  .>uh.stltuted  tiiu  so-called  **^ight  and-sound'  standard  which 
totally  .sub\erted  tuitcerii  fur  uilnorM  placed  in  the  same  environment  with  adults 
without  services  tailored  to  their  si>ecial  needs. 

lcaa's  credibility  •  *  • 

And  i*\en  thi.>  lnaiii*roprIate  subbtitutluu  met  with  stiff  resistance  from  the  Na- 
tional t  inference  ^•f  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning,  Administrators  (now  the 
National  Crimiiial  Justice  A.'-sotiation).  In  the  fall  of  1975,  the  LEAA  regional 
adiiiUil>trators  reiM>rtfd  t«>  he.idtiuarters  that  even  their  efforts  to  implement  the 
slght-and-isound  interpretation  was  causing  LEAA  to  lose  croilihility  witli  its 
constituents. 

By  early  1070.  several  of  the  so-called  constituent  groups,  Including  the  Na- 
.  tlonal  league  of  CitiCh  ami  the  National  SPA  Conference?,  recouunended  that 
the  Uiandatory  aspect  of  the  already  weakened  regular  contact  section  Ije  deleted 
and  in  its  place,  "good  faith  effort'*  he  suhstltutedi 

I^ite  In  1070  In  a  related  develi>pment,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  ACLU's 
National  Prison. Project  and  Joen.  Bay!i'«  staff  a-sses.sed  the  polit  ies  and  practices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Piibons  regarding  |^t.s  implementation  of  the  ban  on  jailing  of 
juveniles  at  the  fe<leral  level. 

It  was  found  that  the  Bureau  had  contracts  with  over  400  iails  for  the  pre- 
trial and  |Ai.'>t  trial  incarceration  of  juveniles.  Other  Departnicnt  of  Justice 
ageneies  were  obviously  following  the  LEAA  lead. 

THE  FIRST  REAUTHORIZATIO.V 

But  Confess  did  not  gi\e  up.  In  1077,  the.//)  Act  reauthorl7,ation  strengthene<l 
.,fe^tiuh  H.  added  emphasLs  on  alternatl\es  to  incarceration  Intludlng24  hour  in 
takt:  btreenliig  and  Uuuu-  detentioii ,  the  delegation  of  all  formula  grant  authority 
U.  tht  JliP  adniiiii.strath>n  including'  imi>lenientation  of  the  !  an  on  regular  con 
tact  and  a  retiulremcnt  timt  the  interagency  Coordinating  Council  an  Juvenile 
Ju  tlce  review  the  |>olicies  and  practices  of  federal  agemies  on  matters  such  as 
the  jailing  of  juveniles  and  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  feds  were  a  part  of 
the  problem  rather  than  the  solution.  Although  an  amendment  that  would  have 
denifcJ  LEAA  maintenance-of-eflfGrt  (MOE)  funds  to  states  for  non-compliance 
with  223(a/(13)  was  not  incorporated  the  Congress  did  reject  all  efforts  to 
eaken  the  provision. 
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Although  the  LEAA  guidelines  contaliie(i  only  the  modest  slght-and-souml 
standard  by  the  fall  of  1977  only  two  states  were  found  to  l>e  In  com  p!  la  nee.  Cali- 
fornia reported  that  It  would  not  even  attempt  to  comply  because  U  felt  tlint  the 
California  Youth  Authority  (CYA).  which  appeared  to  violate  the  letter  of  the 
law,  did  not  run  iifoul  -f  the  spirit  of  the  act.  As  a  result,  the  C\  A  was  denied 
access  to  JD  Act  funds  and  later  to  MOB  money  (see  related  nrtlcles  on  OJJDl/ 
LEAA  acUon  against  the  CYA,  Vol,  7.  No,  23.  p  1  and  Vol.  8.  No.  1.  p  1). 


CHILDREN  IN  OtISTODY 


In  the  OJJDP  funded  or  supported  a  variety  of  activities  aimed  nt  getting 
juveniles  out  of  jails  Perhai)9  the  most  slgnltlcant  was  the  Children  In  C  ustody 
tC-I  C)  Initiative.  The  decision  memorandum  signed  by  the  LLAA  head  iipprov- 
Ing  this  discretionary  effort  citednhe  findings  of  the  Bayh  subcommittee  hearings 
In  im  Children  In  Custody  wus  the  single  largest  discretionary  effort  in  history 
to  attempt  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  Incnrcenited  minors. 

Liifortuimtely.  "ot  all  of  the  projwts  selected  for  C  I-C  funding  hj;  the  OJJDI 
were  npproved  by  the  LEAA.  LEAA's  partial  basl.s  for  rejecting  the  National 
coalition  for  Children's  Justice  (NCCJ)  application  provides  a  graphic  llustra- 
tlon  of  tactics  employed  to  stifle  compliance  with  the  JD  Acts  223(m)(1JJ 
iirovlhlon.  .  ,    » .  , 

In  December.  1078.  a  legal  memo  from  the  LEAA  general  counsel  which  wns 
later  adopted  by  the  agency  chle:,  presented  the  following  analysis  to  suiii)(frt 
rejection  of  the  OJJDP-iipprove<l  NCCJ  application:  , 

The  states  and  not  OJJDl*  are  re.spon.slhle  for  Implementation  or  JJ»J(ai  (i.i) 
and  monitoring  t(MiH.4Ure  the  plan  Is  followed.    ^       ^  ,»  n 

Since  the  states  niready  hnve  a  contractual  obligation  to  achieve  the  o bjecthes 
that  the  NCCJ  would  nttempt  to  eXDedlte,  the  effort  would  be  (lufillcaMve, 

The  NCCJ  objectives  go  l|€yoi.a  tlie  slght-and-HOund  standard  by  clearing  all 
juveniles,  from  Ave  adult  jail  systems  and  re(iulrlng  suh.stantlal  state  and  local 

^'^iTvlew^^^^        IHjrverted  Interpretation  of  the  JD  Act,  It  was  of  little  actual 
significance  that  UJJDP  had  tightened  the  gulldellnes  for  Implementation  (if 
(a)il3)  to  more  closely  approximate  the  true  intent  of  Congress 

Relevant  activities  were  planned  by  the  OJJDP  for  fiscal  year  1 J  <  )  to  help 
assure  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  compiles  with  the  policies  of  jji 
<a)(13)  and  the  U.S.  Code  provisions.'"  Tragically.  l)oth  the  federal  juvenile 
justice  reform  program  and  Phase  II  of  C-LC  were  scuttled  by  the  LLAA. 

THE  SECOND  KKAUTIIOBIZATION 

While  these  events  unfoldeJ.  Congres-s  was  holding  hearing.s  on  legislation 
lutreHluced  by  Rep.  John  Conyers  tD-Mlch.).  chairman  of  tJ^^^^^J'^^^^'^*^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  which  would  have  reorganized  the  LLAA  and  repealed 

"^M  Uie 'sa*!^^^  the  Department  of  Justice  started  Itn  review  of  the  act  In 
preparation  for  the  upcmulng  reauthorization  process  ^  .^^I*"^""'"^"*  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
group  recommended  that  Section  H  be  retained  and,  in  view  of  IIh»  OJJDl  .s 
>ettlement  of  the  California  Issue  In  early  1079,  that  there  be  no  change  In  JJ.Ua ) 
( 13).  The  department  also  rejected  the  Conyers  initlntlve.  ,,.TTr.Ti^  i 

The  California  agreement  has  since  come  unraveled  and  denial  of  njjui  funds 
becaiiM?  of  I'VA's  nun-compliance  with  hight  aiid-soiind  could  become  the  uibject 

"^n^u!e*.sI?ring  of  1979,  while  the  National  SPA  Con/erence  contended  that  the 
existence  of  state  lawn  requiring  sight-and-sound  separation  were  tantumouji 
?ci  compliance  and  thus  eliminated  the  need  for  monitoring.  1he  new  National 
Coalition  for  Jail  Reform  strongly  supporte<l  the  u  holcMile  removal  of  juvenile^* 
from  adult  jalln  as  a  first  step  toward  the  general  reform  of  jall.s.  Ironically,  the 
research  arm  of  the  Rureau  of  Prisons— the  National  Institute  of  (  orrectlons- 
was  and  still  is  a  Coalition  member.  .  t   i  « 

In  mld-sumnier,  the  National  Council  of  Juveniles  and  family  Court  Judges 
moved  that  OJJDPs  top  priority  should  be  the  removal  of  children  from  jails. 
The  group  also  held  that  the  office  should  place  far  less  emphases  on  removal  of 
matus  and  other  non-offenders  from  detention.  NCJFCJ  had  opposed  such  status 
offender  provisions  In  1974  and  unsucce.-sfully  attempted  to  delete  the  delnstUu- 
^  ''onallzatlon  mandate— 223(a)  (12)— from  the  JD  Act  In  1977. 
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At'  a  year's-cnd  meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justice, 
chalretl  brleliy  by  Attorney  General  Benjamiti  Civiietti,  the  focus  was  on  an 
agenda  approved  by  Atp>fuei'  General  Griffin  Bell— the  federal  effort  to  compl: 
with  tlm*>tutus  uffeuder  and  juveniles-in  jail  provisions  of  the  JD  Ai^t,  The  result 
of  the  meeting  was  tu  downgrade  the  Council's  eniphasio  on  securing  federal  com- 
pliance with  223(a)  (12)  and223(a)(13). 

CURRENT  CO.NTBOVEBSIZS 

In  early  1980,  various  bills  were  introduced  to  extend  the  JD  Act  (see  story, 
vol.  8.  No.  ^,  p  1,  and  No.  0,  p  1).  On  the  House  side,  HR^704  made  no  reference 
U\  Jmenlles  in  jail  and  like,  the  Conyers  initiative  substantially  weakened  the 
status  offenders  section  and  rei^ealetl  SeTtion  H,  which  as  noted  requires  states 
ix.  vfediiee  the  total  iiercentage  of  minors  lield  iU  any  type  of  secure  facility  (see 
story.  Vol.  8,  No.  11,  p  1).  Tlie  Bayh  and  Carter  administration  bills  left  both 
223(a )  ( 13)  and  Section  H  intact,  ' 

During  subi»e<pient  hearings,  witnesses  Including  Deputy  Attorney,  General 
Charles  Kenfrew,  offere<l  testimony  supiwrting  an  amendment  to  223(n)(13) 
that  would  prohibit  tl^iC  jailing  of  juveniles  I'under  any  circumstances.'^ 

It  was  left  unclear  whether  Renfrew  had  been  apprised  of  numerous  past 
,  efforts  In  this  area  wlien  he  told  tlie  House  It  now  has  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  Issue  of  juveniles  In  jull  (see  story,  V(»I.  8.  No.  0,  p.  1).  ^ 

Si)eclllcall} ,  Renfrew  said  the  Congnjss  should  amend  the  act  to  "absolutely 
prohibit  the  detentum  or'^conllnement  of  juveniles  In  any  Institution  I^n  which 
adults,  whether  convicted  or  awaiting  trial,  are  confined.'* 

Without  mentioning  it,  Renfrew  was  voicing  supiwrt  for  the  original  S-821 
section.  Rut  uo  meudtm  was  made  of  the  eomjmnion  section  of  the  1973  bill  whiph 
Would  have  addid  Ideritlcal  text  to  the  U.S.  Code  prohibiting  the  department  and 
other  federal  agencies  from  dlrectl>  (or  Indirectly  tlirougli  contracted  place- 
ment >  jailing  juveniles  or  placing  minors  in  prison. 

The  Uei)Uty  Attorney  General  asserted  that  ftiost  states  had  pledge  to  comply 
\\ith'223uihl3),  but  tlmt  more  than  sepanition  by  sight  and  sound  should  be 
the  goal.  Renfrew  noted  that  such  separation  often  results  in  placing  children 4n 
solitary  confinement  witiiout  appropriate  services. 

Wliat  WU&  nut  mentioned  was  that  the  origimil  JD  Act  could  not  conceivably 
l»e  lntfr,jreted  to  allow  such  results  and  that  such  abbe  rations  were  solely  the 
^        result  of  the  deiJffrtment's  efforts.  • 

The  ilepurtment  olficlai  also  noted  that  "programs  are  now  being  developetl  to 
demonstrate  tlie  effic-acy  of  thih  Couri»e  of  action  (removing  children  from  jails)  " 

In  1074.  the  J  I)  Act  wiis  predicated  on  the  finding  that  plenty  was  already 
Ivnown  regarding  the  suitable  establishment  of  alternatives  to  incarceration. 
Basic  tu  the  19t4  act  was  the  finding  that  technical  obHtacles  no  Itmger  existed; 
reducing  the  number  of  incarcerated  children  and  probiting  the  jailing  of  chil- 
dren was  simply  a  matter  of  will  and  commitment. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  current  JD  Act  reauthorization  bill  (S-2441),  re* 
taln.s  all  of  tlie  1074,77  language  in  Section  H.  and  223(a)  (13),  and  rejects 
efforts  to  weaken  223(a)  (12).  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report  on  S-2441 
siK'uks  to  these'  Lssuc^s : 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  ♦  ♦  ♦  223(a)  (13),  which  was  intended  to 
.rohibtt  tlie  placement  of  jineniies  in  any  adult  facility,  inclucling  jails,  has  not 
been  proi>erl>  implemented.  In  fact,  tiuri!»g  the  March  hearings  the  Department 
of  Justice  re\ealed  tlmt  six  years  after  this  .scHition  bc»came  law  only  10  states 
rc'iMirtcHl  compliance  s\  ith  this  laudaiorjj.  pro.,  ision.  Of  .similar  coueQrn  is  tliat  such 
dlftappomting  progress  relates  to  a  stl^ndard  of  "sight  and  sound"  developed  liy 
tlie  Department  of  Justice,  rather  than  tlie  fuller  prohibition  intended  by  the 
1U74  act.  Ill  that  reganl.  it  was  ne\er  intended  that  the  words  Vregiilar  c»6ntact" 
in  Section  SJ^iaxnVU  allow  less.tlian  full  compliance,  as  docs  the  "sight  and 
.suiiitd  '  htaiidard.  Tlie  prunibltion  on  regular  contact"  was  designed  to  allow 
I'u  fiiinginig  uf  ju\enilej>  and  adults  under  specialized  circumstances  such  as  a 
slmrt  term  employment  training  program  in  order  to  avoid  costjy  duplication." 

.  THE  HOUSE  ROLLBACK     .  y 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  out  Its  JD  Act  reau- 
thorization measure  iHR-6701)  wiilch  repeals  the  key  Section  H  language, 
amends  the  status,  non  offender  seCtloui*  by  roHIng  back  the  ban  on  Incarceration 
Y    htough  detention,  and  requires  after  seven  years  that  ''no  juvenile  shall  be 
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deUlned  or  conflned  In  any  JaU  or  lockup  for  adults"  (five  years  for  substantial 
compliance  and  an  additional  two  for  complete  compliance). 

XM  orJy.doe*  the  House  pVohlbltlon  j^pply  so!e^  to  be  sUtes  and  not  e 
federal  goverament.  but  It  disc  displays  an  extraordinarily  limited  view  of  the 

ban  on  Sie  placement  of  juveniles  In  Ja".  detention  or  even  shelter  facljltles.  the 
HniiBA  vpralon  tlocs  not  Incorporate  the  needed  reduction  strategj-.  f 
"  iHac  .to  ri^n«  Is  ma^to  the  importance  of  detention  release  criteria  and 
th2r  -Wntlal  .24-hour  application.  The  Hbuse  report  clearly  states  that  its  baa 
J^  tb*1!aUDK  of  Juveniles  does  not  require  or  even  encourage  the  release  of  ani 

^""S^eiJ^Sul'I^Uanie  on  deteatlou-««uld  surely  bankrupt  any  hope  for 
defelopmen'f'^non.punitive  alten.atlves  to  '"carMratlon.  Athere  wholesale  d^ 
tentlon  has  been  substituted  for  JslHng  the  number  Juveniles  confined  has 
anhstantlally  Increased.  And  It  should  be  noted  that  detention  is  three  times  mwrc 
.^T  tLnJamJiT^dthfe  average  period  of  conflnement.in  detention  is  more 

"^MoiSJvlr'lyXmng^utn  \o  Inl,  Umse  within' the  Jurisdiction  of  .h. 
Juvenile  court,  the  Houie  excludes  most  Jailed  children  from  coverage.  A  recent 
OJJDP  study  found,  for  !  .stance,  (exclusive  of  Juveniles  held  'or  48  hours  or 
less)'  that  of  the  4.910  persons  under  18  Jailed  on  a  particular  day.  only  1.811 

"ThuroSiTa°nraXl"^^^^^^^^  of  the  "-'^  i?  £  " 

categorr  would  not  be  covered  ami  would  continue  to  be  held  under  the  slfiht-and- 
Mund  standard  Additionally,  a  significant  portion, of  those  wvered.  from  25 
SSSentT«  ^tercent.  would  U  status  offenders  who  are  presently  Jailed  In  viola- 

"  Ev°eVae^e^°nt  OJJDP  Initiative  designed  to  "remove  children  from  adult 
nnrt  iMkuM  which  targets  on  all  Jailed  youth,  would  be  placed  in  Jeopardy 
if  t?.rHol^  aT'toach.  wSer  the  legal  label,  certain^;  all  those  youths  under 
18  would  be  vulnerable  to  the  horrors  and  brutality  of  Jai«-  2C07 
Th»  Juvenile  population  In  prisons  has  Increased  from  1^<0  !n  1073  to  J.oui 
i„  10^0  nnp  swte  North  Carolina,  imprisons  22  percent  (590  persons  under  1«) 
of  JhTnaSuot^i:  A?ls  thf(Ls%it^  In  Jail,  more  than  half  of  those 

•X?nt^X%7j2^aTn^K^^  concern  that  iUoJD  Ac.  does 

noSlcmf  prohlbrt  the  placement  of  Juveniles  in  adult  alls  and  prisons  and 
Jhnfsiciit.and.soundseDaration  is  neither  sutficient  nor  feasible. 

Cll^r iv  the  Hou^  «reron  of  ate  JD  Act  reauthorization  covers  only  Jux-enlles 
In  Jail  and  eveTth^n  not  nil  juveniles  in  Jail.  And  the  House  version  also  allows 
temiSrary  jaS  for  up  to  six  hours.  This  means  that  even  if 

l^^mTfadlUIes  fuf  juveniles  are  developed  a  Jail  would  still  be  legally  bound 
fn  mflinklin  costlv  sl^bt-and-sound  separation  capaDiUiy. 

on  tbeTther  hand,  the  "regular  contact"  language  ^^fc  toj^e  'leleted 
/rom  ^fttUlst  and  the  U.S.  Code,  as  was  the  case  with  Bayh's  original  S-S21. 
utadnTVnine  under  18  In  any  adult  facility  ;.ould  be  flatly  prohibited  in  all 
ffi^paruXauSg  in  the  actT  And  at  least  as  signlflcantly.  this  would  make 

-  ''"«'i^Srtln\u  bill  also  dlscusse^^regresslve 

chwIeTln The  surus/no^offfender  section  of  law.  After  noting  'bat  Hie  presen 
«tAm?reflulrl8  Satesto  remove  such  cases  from  both  detention  and  correctiojial 
fLdUU*^}?  sutls^^^^  new  criterion  for  compliance  would  include  100  per- 
cent  removal  from  correctional  facilities.  r 
'&ul?blK~ul^^  be  conanued  If  a  sUte  bad  totally  removed  stat.^ 
offenderes  and  other  non-ofTenders.  from  correctional  fadlitles  .  •■•  Secure 
ditenttS^  wSSe  sUll  harmful  to  status  offenders  and  "OX'hat^mmlttcS  i" 

■   duration.  The  committee  Is  concerned  about  children  who  have  (Tommltteu  no 
crtalnS  o^Les  being  locked  n^ay  In  secure  correcUonal  placementa  for  long 

fne^Vtent  for  the  House  to  express  concerns  for  non-offender  youths 
puJed%n  Semluor  lonriJ^Hods  of  time  while  "Ot  Including  yopth  couflne. 
ment  In  long-term^  Institutions  such  as  prisons,  reformatories  and  youth  correc- 
tl    Ions  systems  fc  lU  "ban"  on  incarceration  with  adultii. 
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Lastly^  the  House  reiwrt  is  curiously  silent  on  the  fact  that  Its  bill  repeals  the 
key  Section  H  language  which  requires  the  stato^j  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  ^ 
Juveniles  in  any  type  of  secure  placement.  The  reality  seems  to  be  that  through 
theft  amendments  io  223(u)  (12)  and  the  House  expecta  a  substantial  in- 

crease Ih  yonthii  detained  in  juvenile  "halls/'  juvenile  "homes"  and/or  other  types 
of  juveuile  Jails,  , 

*ONK  CAN  ONLY  U'ONUEB  ♦  ♦  ^ 

Certainly*  Deputy  Attorney  General  Renfrew  sho«id  be  commended  for  his 
IHJrsonal  interest  and  initiatives  The  House  hill  docs  not  seem  to  rellect  his  per- 
sp^llve  on  Juveniles  in  Jailunid  the  need  for  less  Incarceration  of  any  type. 

As  Capitol  Hill  prepares  to  compromise  on  the  two  versions  of  the  JD  Act  re- 
authorization* matters  are  complicated  because  despite  U\;nfrew*s  support  the 
Justice  Deimrtment  has.not  submitted  aetmU  legislative  text  through  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Buuget^md  the  Vice  President  to  the  House  and  Senate.  ^ 

RenfrtMN's  testimony  was  also  not  sufficiently  si)eeiflc  on  ^'technical  details.' 
And  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  failure  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  Include  the  federal  governu.^ent  within  Its  iiroiwsal. 

h  seems  the  feds,  while  asking, the  states  to  make  further  strides  to  get  chil- 
dren out  of  Jails,  would  have  been  as  willing  to  get  their  own  house  In  order. 
Apiwrently  they  are  not.  ^  i   ..      ,  » 

At  a  minimum,  a.s  clmirm-  of  ^he  Coordinating  CopcW  on  Juvenile  Justice, 
tiie  Attorney  General  com^  support  an  executive  (»rder  re<|ulrlnK  all  federal 
agencies  to  cease  and  desist  from  providing  any  support  for  what  the  federal 
covernnient  has.  Itself,  ciille<l  a  **ntttlonal  catastrophe." 

It  18  also  somewhat  contradictory  thr.t  the  Deimrtment  of  Justice  proposed 
elimination  of  the  |0()  million  In  .MOE  funds  for  ttie  OJJDI>.  a  signlflcaMt  portion 
of  which  has  been  Allocated  by  the  states  .t<>  assure  pro|>er  monitoring  of  com- 
idiaucc  wHth  223(af(12)  and  .(13),  And  the  department  has  made  no  request 
for  additional  appropriations  to  help  the  QJJDP  maintain  even  its  current  statu- 

^""Nnaie  *im??m|>es  that  these  seemlhgly  eonaictlng  developments  are  iiot^ihe 
result  of  a  c^mipllcated  ruse,  one  can  only  wonder, 

r 

THE  BOTTOM  U.VE 

III  m^Hmell  of  \VnHU\  Susan  Fisher  wmlnds  us  that  i>f^^^»«\"f  , 
detention  in  jail  undet  the  ^'punltlve'^-noffon  or.lncarceratlon  In  jails  or  detta- 
tion  hofues  under  tlie  so-oalleit  "helping*'  notion :  #  ^n,.- 

tioii  nome.s  im^^^^^^  structures  in  urbah  8^>t^>'7- 

sch.Hd.s.  courts,  welfare  systems.  Organized  medicine  and  hpsplt^.  It  Is  the  anal, 
^"\n"diCT^t^>L:tU^^^  «n  issues  .f  such  gravity.  The  econUs 

rSr  than    maxlm«rof  10  percent  of  those  arrested,  would  make  development' 
of  other  alternatives  to  Incarceration  simply  "ot^easlblej  . 
Tim  i.nttnin^ine  must  be  as  Pat  Wald  has  cautioned^us  \  ^    ^  \ 

"DetSn  n^^^^^^  to  I.e  a- major  part  ofthe  Juvenl  e  justice  proceW 
It  should  1«  I.rTef.  terri  .b-  sek>ctlve.  and  modest  in  Its  alms.  If  'l-e  rest  o'  tl\ 
smeiTlXm  U  siH  .llsappear  .  . .  Oetentlon  should  not  be.  as  Itji. 

nmriho  Wdde,;  doset  for  the  skeletons  of  the  rest  of  the  system. 

t3ii.  .--^  v,.K>.  Tiiiu  iH  the  third  In  a  .serlo.s  <if  articles  on  Issues  affecting  th( 
...^^^1^  m;tlce  sJs  en  hyJol  n  Rector.  Rector  Avas  the  OJJDP  a.lmlnlstrator 
Juvenile  J""'}  "'ijij)  p-ior  m  that  he  was  staff  director/chief  counsel 

ir^d^T  Zuil-  cZ)-Ztl^^^^^^^  t"e  5^e«ate  Judiciary  Sul.c^- 

iTof  uSlTsSof  Cr;!.'.lX?  and  rstl\.«s  College  of 
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Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJDP)  which  housed  within  it.  Once 
again  It  is  the  programs  which  have  proven  their  eCfectiveneHS  and  are  the  most 
beneficial  to  people  that  are  the  first  to  go.  ^  ,  ^ 

In  1974  Congi^ss  parsed  the  Juvenile  Justice  And  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
though  a  commitment  was  made  to  remove  children  who  are  status  offenders 
iheld  for  cnmes  which  would  not  be  considered  crimes  if  committed  by  an  adult) 
from  secure  detention  and  correctional  facilities,  and  to  remove  delinquents 
from  adult  jails  and  lockups.  Federal  funds  were  and  still  are  needed  for  states 
to  bo  able  to  comply  to  this  very  worthy  cause.  Much  progress  has  been  made, 
to  date.  34  of  37  participating  states  have  reached  75  percent  compliance  with 
this  Act  If  funds  are  cut  off  now.  Congress  would  esstatially  be  breaking  an 
agreement  to  support  states  in  these  .worthwhile  efforts.  Alternative  program^ 
to  jail  and  secure  detention  are  desperately  needed,  and  those  programs  cost 
money.  If  funds  are  cut  it  will  give  an  excuse  to  reactionaries  to  negate  the 
advances  made  by  the  Act.  and  therefore  to  the  good  intentions  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  JJDP  Act  and  LEAA,  through  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1979,  provide  funds  for  many  worthy  community  based  programs. 
whicL  iire  very  beneficial  to  children,  which  prevent  delinquency,  which  divert 
inappropriate  juvenile  cases  from  the  criminal  justice  system,  which  protect 
children'srights,  and  which  I  educe  recidivism. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  if  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  is  not  abolished  that 
vn\y  the  discreUonary  program  wiU  be  retained.  We  understand  that  this  is  a 
far  less  effective  program  than  the  block  money  that  goes  to  the  states. 

If  these  funds  are  withdrawn  It  will  be  a  great  step  backward  for  Juvenile 
justice  and  for  the  protection  of  society  through  delinquency  prevention. 

^'""''"'''^  Mr.andMrs.K.PEAr?8KV. 


Prkpabed  Statement  of  Wiixel  W.  G.  Keitzkb 

The  Report  of  tlie  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
n976  Advisorv  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice)  stated  there  irf  "no  key  solu- 
tion '  to  the  orevention  of  delinquency  (p.  15).  It  admitted  -people  and  organiza- 
tions may  have  widely  differing  views  on  the  subject  of  delinquency  prevention 
(p  41)  It  called  for  "a  .special  effort**  to  be  made  to  !:elp  those  concerned  witn 
prevention  to  "understand  their  own  views  on  delinquency"  (p.  41). 

My  statement  is  in  response  to  these  points.  It  consists  of  an  essay  entitit^a 
'-The  Biblical  Approach  to  Juvenile  Delinquency."  It  is  founde<l  on  a  concern 
for  bringing  solutions  to  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  whnii  looms  so  large 
^  today.  It  Ls  facilitated  by  an  educative  background  in  law  and  theology.  I  am 
currently  writing  an  extensive  book  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  May  "le  Com- 
mittee  and  the  Senate  li.id  useful  principles  in  their  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  important  subject. 

TllZ  BIBUCAL  APPROACH  TO  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Minnuency  by  juveniles  keeps  escaiating:  more  cheating  ;^nore  drinking  and 
drug  taking-and  at  increasingly  lower  ages;  more  sexual  experimeiitatioii  and 
pre^ancie«  r.nd  abortions,  moro  vandalism  of  property;  more  violence  against 
persons-all  vith  declining  feelings  of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  there  is  more  con- 
fusion over  causes  and  more  frustration  at  finding  solutions. 

Evidence  keeps  appearing  that  certain  alleged  causes  such  as  housing,  environ- 
ment poverty  are  really  not  that  instrumental.  Columbia,  a  model  community  in 
Maryland  near  the  capital,  was  found  to  have  the  same  delinquency  problems  as 
elsewhere  Other  solutions  develoi>, harmful  consequences.  Recreational  facilities, 
for  example  while  keeping  youngsters  iiore  acceptably  occupied,  turned  out  to 
have  the  harmful  effect  of  keeping  U^em  too  much  away  from  home 

The  Bible  contains  numerous  precepts  that  bear  directly  on  juvenile  delin- 
(luency  s  major  questions.  Now  that  other  approaches  have  failed,  let  us  give  more 
attention  to  precepts  which  are  founded  on  the  wisdom  and  authc-ity  of  God, 

I.  JUVENILE  CAPACITY 

Too  many  spokesmen  downgrade  the  resjwnsihility  ot  juveniles  for  their  acts. 
-  Kven  at  Common  I^w  a  child  under  age  7  was  conclusively  presumed  of  insuhi- 
O    »nt  capacity  iViid  between  7-14,  it  was  rebuttably  presumed  not  to  have  reached 
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the  abUlty  to  eutertain  criminal  intent,  that  is.  to  know  t^iat  an  act  is  wrong  as 
distinguished  from  right.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  experience. 

Throughout  ancient  Israel  children  started  formal  learning  of  the  Law  In  their 
fifth  >ear.  However,  children  even  of  eariier  age  have  a  good  appreciation  of  right 
and  wrung.  It  not  merely  a  matter  of  intelligence,  but  of  conscience,  and  a  sense 
of  himme.  and  alM>  the  Working  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  an  ^mividual  soul 
InUdentally,  ooii^cience  is  primarily  the  mental/ emotional  reflection  of  a  buUt-iu 
attunement  to  natural  law— not  cultunil  conditioning  (Rom.  2:,  14, 15).  So  there 
are  tests  of  right  and  wrong  whidh  are  available  to  smaller  children. 

However,  much  delinquent  behavior  is  clearly  wrong:  Idl^hess,  disobedience, 
tardiness,  iaoveiilinL'&i>,  disresixjct,  assault,  destructiveness,  over-indulgence  of 
food,  profanit>:j^smyking.  intoxication.  There  is  no  justltlcation  for  such  behav- 
ior—and  juveniles  know  it.  Whoever  makes  excuses  for  them  merely  makes  him- 
self ridiculous  in  their  eyes,  and  further  complicates  the  situation. 

The  chief  problem  \s  not  bO  much  juvenile  Incapacity  to  behave  properly,  but 
juvenile,  jxirental,  institutional,  and  societal  i>ermissiven^ss. 

II.  PARENTAL  KESPONSIBILITY 

rurent.s  are  of  cour&e  primarily  reijponsible  for  the^ir  children's  upbringing. 
Tliert*  a ri- a  nnnii)er  of  important  features.  /        .  - 

(u>  One  is  what  to  teach.  Xaturally  they  want  lo^  teach  what  is  right,  but 
that  means  nut  wlrnt  the>  consider  right,  rather  what  is  right  in  the  sight 
of 

An  excellent  illustration  here  is  Apostle  Paul's  pfotege,  Tiuiothj,  who  "from 
a  babe'  had  known  the  Scriptures"— a  reference  to  his  education  from  in- 
fancy {2  Tnn.  3.  15>.  After  this  reniark,  Paul  weijt  on  to  say  that  Scripture  is 
able  to  make  one  wis(;  unto  ^ahation'*,  which  is  the  principal  aim  of  -^hild 
reannj:.  Then  he  elaborated  further  that  Scrinfure  is  inspired  of  God  and 
profitable  for  four  things.  ii>  fur  factual  instniction,  (ii)  for  purposes  of  au- 
thentication, ilii>  (or  encouragement,  and  (iV)  for  morality  and  piety.  These 
purpurea  have  llm  practical  olijecti\e  of  making  one  perfect,  fnllj  equipped  for 
every  kind  of  good  activity.  / 

'  A4hnitte<ll>  ix  i>  not  easy  Ut  know  what,  the  inii>ort  of  Scripture  is  on  a  par- 
ticular matter.  Hut  Scripture  itself  proi^nlses  divine  a.sslstaiice— in^  tlie  under 
taking  through  God  the  Holy  Spirit  (Johri  16:  13;  1  John  2:20;  27). 

It     of  utmost  Impurtarice  that  jmrenti  become  expert  iii  Bible  kin>w ledge  aiuT 
interpretation  in  c'\er.\  particular  B^au.^e  e\er> thing  (hey  do  or  not  do  in- 
voiung  children  has  its  impact,  for  soud  or  for  bad,  irom  l)reast-feedlng  to 
intlictioii  of  puiii.<;hnient.  I 

The  lieginning.»>  of  juvenile  delini|Uenc>  are  assi.sted  b>  parental  delinqueucj. 
And  pareiital  (lelinquencj  is  fret|uentl.\  due  to  failure  t<)  see  ones  own  sliort- 
t'oiniags— and  to  do  .something  alx^ut  it.  Fathers  are  weak,  giving  tlie  motlier 
too  much  reign.  They  are  intemperate  in  '*ating  and  drinking.  The>  spend  too 
inucli  time  on  their  jobs  and  not  enough  with  their  children.  The>  are  mate- 
ri.ilistic-niindetl.  Tliej  are  imnnjral.  criminal.  Motherh  are  in.subordinate  to 
farhrrv<.  not  Intorested  in  home-making,  too  possessive,  neurotic.  As  a  result 
the  i  liildren  lose  respect,  and  feel  justified  In  doing  as  they  please. 

(h)  Anf>ther  is  how  to  teach.  Again  Hi  hi  leal  prlnciple.s  must  he  followed. 

Several  times  Paul  warns  fathers — who  are  to  "preside*^  over  their  house- 
hold (1  Tim-  3  4)— not  to  exasperate  their  children  «o  tha(  thev  become  dis- 
heartened I  r'ol  3  21;Eph.  6  4)  Church  of  England  theolo^rian  H.C.G.  Moule 
roma'-kpd  'Tnwiso,  unlnving,  parental  despotism,  exacting,  needlessly  chiding, 
interpo^ln«  fur  the  sake  of  interposition,  is  a  fatally  sure  .challenge  to  the 
ihilds  will"  Therefore  the  Apostie  Paul  adds  thnt  upbringing  must  he  in  the 
"nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  That  is  wuds  guidance  is  essential. 

Much  depends  on  the  right  attitude.  It  may  seein  inconguous,  but  some  par- 
ents evidently  have  difficulty  loving  their  offspring  (Tit.  2:  4),  They  .should 
^  re  mem  her  that  earh  child  is  a  certain  composite  refiectlon  of  his  progenitors, 
ha\lng  both  good  and  bad  ( haraoteristlcs  Inherltwl  from  them.  It  Is  their  noble 
task  ro  eliminate  the  bad  and  enhance  the  good,  and  In  .so  doing  appreciate 
mon-  \vhaf  Ood  is  np  aijainst  with  us  nnd  what  He  i<  trying  in  us  to  acoompILsh. 

An  Integral  part  of  child  upbringing  is  the  family  clan  concept.  Many  juveniles 
today  evidently  are  discouraged  by  the  fahse  ideas  and  emphases  hrld  out  to 
fhem  by  the  public  school  .svsteni,' the  mass  media,  the  Industrial  complex  that 
thoy  a*?  individuals  have  little  importance  and  little  hope  of  success.  Juvenile 
^  «ulclde  keeps  Increasing.  And  much  of  what  the  world  offers  as  valuable  and 
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prestigious  is  instinctively  or  subconsciously  known  to  be  false.  A  person's  worth 
and  aspirations  are  iiromoted  wher*  lie  recognizes  his>  efforts  are  important  to  the 
well-being  not  only  of  his  own  offspring  but  to  his  descendantij  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  (Ex.  20.5).  This  explains  why  some  men  attain  unusual 
heights  in  wisdonj,  in  piety,  or  even  in  a  specialized  area  such  as  music.  A  family 
name  should  live  on,  and  ever  incrc-^se  I 

Apobtle  Paul  himself  manifested  exeniplar>  parental  attitude  in  his  concern 
for  his  converts.  This  comes  out  in  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Thessalonics : 

"We  were  gentle  in  your  midst,  as  a  nurse  would  cherish  her  own  children. 
Thus,  being  fond  of  jou.  we  were  pleased  to  have  imparted  to  you  not  only  the 
Gospel  of  God,  but  also  oMr  own  selves,  because  you  had  become  loved  to  us. 
For  you  remember,  brethren,  our  labor  and  our  toll,  working  night  and  day,  so 
as  not  to  burden  any  of  you  .  .  .  You  are  witnesses,  and  God,  how  holily  and 
right eoutilj  and  blamelessi>  we  were  among  you  who  believe.  You  know  how  we 
exhorted  and  comforted  and  charg*»d  everj  one  of  you,  as  a  father  does  his  chil- 
dren, t:,at  you  would  walk  worthy  of  Gotl  ..."  (1  Thes.  2:7-12). 

c>  This  doe5>  not  preclude  parental  anger  and  punishment  if  such  affection 
and  dedication  is  met  by  child  dii^bdience. 

Thu  Stoics—and  some  present-day  authorities  -condemn  all  anger.  Some  ad- 
vice doing  AW  ay  with  the  idea  of  punishment.  But  Paul  did  not  rule  it  out.  He 
warned  a  proud  faction  in  the  Corinthian  church .  "What  will  ye?  should  I  come 
with  a  rod  or  in  love?"  Cor.  4,21).  In  a  real  sense  the  disabedieut  themselves 
choose  how  they  will  be  treated. 

Moreover,  Scripture  presupposes  that  a  child  will  need  at  limes  corporal 
punij>hment.  The  Buok  of  Proverbs  notes.  'Foolb>hness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  corrtH;tion  Miall  drive  it  far  away  from  him"  (22,15). 
Kl.sewhere  it  ud\ises.  "He  that  .s-pareth  his  rod,  hateth  liis  son;  but  he  that 
loved  liun  ihasteneth  him  betimes"  (13:24).  See  also  the  classic  passage  in 
Hebrews  (12:5-11). 

Fev\  parents  have  an  ade<iuate  understanding  of  punishment.  In  my  esasy 
The  Biblical  View  Of  Punishment"  I  sketch  12  purposes,  i)  the  punitive— the 
creation  of  an  alternative  of  suffering  to  law  abidance,  ii)  the  righteo^us— that 
punishing  lawbreakres  is  a  right  thing  to  do,  iii)  the  retributive—the  paying 
back  of  indicted  suffering  with  indicted  suffering,  Iv)  the  purgali\e— the  cleans 
ing  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  defilement  caused  upon  it  by  lawbreaking,  v)  the 
educational— the  telling  to  everyone  ho*»  serious  an  affront  an  offen.se  is,  vi)  the 
deterrent— the  threat  of  pain  to  prevent  transgression  and  repetition,  vii)  the 
relief  ai-d  the  restitutive— the  removing  of  an  oppression  and  the  repayment  of 
the  los>h  inflicted.  \iii>  the  propitiative — the  apiwasement  of  the  righteous  wrath 
of  tlie  lawmaker  and  those  injured,  ix)  the  vindicative — the  vindication  of  the 
authority,  the  wisdom,  the  compassion,  the  pow  er,  and  the  faithfulness  of  thejaw- 
maker.  x  >  the  vengeant— th*>  actual  judicial  doing  what  the  law  calls  for  wlien 
it  has  been  broken,  xi>  the  justiclal~the  provision  for  the  kind  and  severity  of 
penaltj  that  is  equivalent  to  the  wrong  done,  and  xii)  the  correctional— the  hope 
that  the  punished  will  learn  that  the  law  and  its  penalty  is  good. 

Scripture  recognizes  that  some  juveniles  may  turn  out  to  be  incorrigible.  In 
lact,  a  recent  Time  magazine  lead  article  on  juvenile  crime  estimated  that  10 
percent  of  the  offenders  age  10-17  are  incorrigible  (July  11,  1977  issue).  In  such 
cases  parents  are  required  to  deliver  their  child  up  to  suffer  the  death  penalty 
(Dt.  21.18-2)).  This  they  should  do  in  the  best  interests  of  themselves  and  of 
society.  If  they  do  not»  they  become  delinquents  themselves,  and  become  respon- 
sible for  all  the  evil  their  child  inflicts  on  others. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  against  parents  is  erratic  discipline.  Therefore 
it  is  Important  that  they  become  more  expert  in  this  area. 

It  is  frequently  said  tliat  strict  religious  background  contributes  to  delinquency 
But  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  ba^'  strictness  and  good  strictness.  The 
Apostle  Paul  said  he  was  always  ready  to  deal  with  every  disobedience  (2  Cor. 
10  .6).  It  is  also  characteristic  of  God  (Heb.  2.2).  It  is  the  failure  to  deal  prop- 
erly with  each  evil  act  that  allows  it  to  grow  and  grow  and  become  more  and 
more  irradicable. 

Parental  delinquency  has  its  own  punishments.  One  of  the  penalties  for  general 
failure  to  live  up  to  God  s  commandments  is  offspring  that  bring  no  enjoyment 
(Dt.  28.1,  32,  41).  No  doubt  this  is  to  give  such  parents  a  taste  of  the  displeasure 
that  they  themselves  «\'e  been  to  God.  Child  neglect  in  particular  brings  to 
parents  shame  (Prov.  a):15>. 
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in.  CHILD  RCSP0N8IBILITT 


A  child's  duty  to  respect  and  obey  parents  is  so  important  it  ranks  not  only  as 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  but  also  carries  a  special  promise  of  blessing: 
well-being  and  long  life  (Dt.  5:16). 

It  is  obvious  thut  parental  love  is  to  be  returned  in  k\n^:  by  filial  affection. 
But  even  If  parents  are  delinquent,  children  are  not  thereby  justified  in  being 
delinquent  themselves.  If  they  love  their  parents,  they  nay  help  them  by  exem- 
plary behavior. 

For  a  fact,  children  fretiuently  are  ashamed  of  their  parents.  This  is  due  to  a 
eontlict  In  values  Often  this  is  because  parents  fail  to  follow  God's  standards, 
or  do  not  explain  sufficiently  the  beauty,  the  worth,  the  rewards  of  the  good 
standards  they  have. 

In  this  regard  Jesus  furnishes  a  superb  example.  At  age  12  He  had  already 
surpassed  His  parents  in  spirituality.  He  was  also  abte  to  astound  the  theologians 
of  His  day  with  His  wisdom  and  insight,  which  He  evidently  acquired  largely 
i»n  His  own  (Lk.  2:41-50).  My  own  conviction  is  that  Jesus  h>id  to  struggle  to 
reach  the  level  of  His  attainment— to  demonstrate  that  any  youngster  can  go 
far  if  he  will  strive  with  God's  help.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  also  demonstrated 
He  was  able  to  remain  submissive  to  His  parents  until  he  reached  majority 
( V.  51 ) .  '  V  ^-s 

Juveniles  like  heroes  to  look  up  to.  But  they  follow  the  wrong.^nes.  They 
would  rather  go  to  movies  and  watch  television  with  its  unreaV,  warped,  mis- 
leading fantasy  world  and  look  up  to  ''stars'*  who  are  hr  and  large  shallow 
permist'uous,  misguided,  extravagant,  deceitful,  exploitive,  than  do  in-depths  Bible 
study  and  emulate  Abraham,  Sarah,  Joshua,  Daniel,  Ruth,  Mary,  and  Jesus 

Juveniles  must  he  constantly  reminded  they  are  surrounded  by  evil  forces 
which  are  ever  ready  to  lead  them  astray.  A  person's  w'orst  ememy  may  be  some- 
one In  his  own  household  (Mt.  10:36).  Although  children  are  to  obey  parents 
in  all  thinj-s  (Col.  3:20),  there  is  one  condition:  that  the  parents  be  "in  the 
Lord-'  in  what  they  require  of  a  child.  If  they  are  not,  a  child  has  the  right  to 
refuse  (Eph.  0:1).  But  it  must  be  sure  that  God's  will  is  different.  Otherwise  it 
becomes  responsible.  If  it  is  not  pure,  it  better  do  what  the  parent?  want 

Tliere  are  also  unseen  evil  spiritual  forces  that  pose  grave  threats  This 
require>!  that  one  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Hod  to  be  able  to  withstand  them 
( liiph.  6:10  f f . ) . 

One  great  temptation  for  teen-agers  is  to  think  too  highlv  of  themselves  to 
want  to  do  more  than  one  is  capable  of.  As  Paul  indicates,' one  must  learn  to 
constrain  himself  to  stay  within  God's  will.  (Rom.  12:1-3).  This  is  the  solution 
to  many  juvenile  problems.  There  is  no  identity  crisis  or  low  esteem  when  God 
the  father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one's  highest  good,  when  He  defines 
?^^a1J^^^  ^"  «11  one's  goings  and  comings.  There  is  no  de.^ire  to 

t>e  differt^nt.  to  be  Independent,  to  experiment  with  .sex,  to  want  nionev  for  buying 
power,  to  want  a  car  for  prestige,  to  follow  dress  and  grooming  stvles  that  are 
constantly  changing,  to  belong  to  a  group,  to  have  a  need  to  be  love<i  bv  someone 
to  feel  borwl.  lonely,  or  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  behavior  outside  God's  will  carries  severe  i)enaltles.  Making 
light  of  parentK  puts  one  under  a  curse  (Dt.  27:16).  Cursing,  mocking  smiting 
parents  (»arrie«  the  death  penalty  (Ex.  21:15,  17:  Prov.  30:17).  Sexual  misbe- 
'M-or  parentK  and  children  ha.s  it.s  own  serious  penalties  (Lev.  20:11  ; 

Thf^  tnigofly  is  that  even  the  severest  i)eiialties  do  not  keep  some  from  delin- 
qnenrv  A»t  the  prophet  Isaiah  lamented  •  ''Why  should  .ve  be  stricken  anv  more^ 
ve  will  revf)lt  more  and  more'*  (1:5).  Therefore  incorrigible  teenagers  were  to 
^e  e\or!ite<l  However,  th^  prospect  of  this  might  reach  .some  of  them  who  would 
not  liave  been  reached  otherwise. 

iV.  EDUCATOR  RESPONSIBILITY 

\<i  elal>omted  in  my  esfwiy  "The  Fatal  r)efe<>t  Of  Public  Education",  we  have 
f'ome  tn  the  point  where  the  B'.blfo.a  basis  which  existed  In  the  natlon»s  school 
sv^tpm  ha«5  been  completely  removed  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  accept- 
able to  God  In  fact  the  public  schools  while  claiming  to  be  modern  and  scientific, 
are  anti-Christian  they  leave  God  out  of  ^iH  the  subjects.  Sex  education,  for 
e\<*JipIe.  without  the  divine  elemc.it  is  destructive,  in  many  cases  it  is  left  up  to 
the  students  to  chose  what  is  truth  and  worthwhile. 
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Secular  schools  ^ost.r  a  tc.n.a«e  s«  Us  ^Vi^^X^X 

ulary,  fads.,  music.  "'^-'"'"^'^^^^^  become  more 

rather  than  integration  '"to  an  adult  NVorW.  Iee«  ™  „jore 
imi)ortant  than  parents  or  educa  on.       "^f.-X^  who  go  on  to  college  are 

reaching  maturity.        ^^^^^...^      those  who  presume  to  teacli  the  young  hut 

V.  SOCIETAL  BE8P0NSIBIL1TY 

Consequently  It  Is  a  sad  n^^"k«"l"B  °  ^f'  "^^  And  It  Is  an  even 

lmi>erfect  document  and  a  P<>»^,  '/,„'°-  several  uindr^  years  the  lavs 

sadder  awakening  to  °1  f^r  h^  "way  from  Interpreta- 

anU  court  dwislons  have  steadily  gone  '^.["'^  that  today  there  Is  more 

tlons  that  had  a  Biblical  rights.  It  Is  over- 

licentiousness  than  ever-all  In  ti  e  name  information  or  to  exploit 

•C^-I'e'l  Z::^^):^^^:'^'^'^^'^  -'d  television  are  full 

--"^^  ^^"^'^ 

by  lady  luck,  and  similar  falsities?  ^     person's  wrongdoing 

God  lnii)ose8  corporate  '•esi'«"sn)Ult>  o  society .  v  j„gss,„gs  and 
adversely  affects  everyone,  "°  J""^  fi.fg'^l'n^^re  weakening  of  the  social 
increase  In  His  chastisements,       « "l^'^^^^^^^^^^  various  enemies  tha» 

rrt^Xweira^ifsi^^^^^^^^ 

^-'£"s^t%t?':illh  rtrco['p:?:leVrns"^mtr.neorrlglble  teenagers  were 

to  be  stoned  to  death  I'l' «^f,       °^  wtth  Juvenile  and  parental  delinquency  it 
If  society  does  not  dea  <1"'K«"V\^„  \v' /.  „^^^^^^      to  ancient  Israel  and  the 
will  suffer  the  same  decline  and  fall  UUes  and  as  this  element  pro- 

Roman  :  :m,.lre.  Incorrlglhles  beget  m„,e  ln«^^^^^^^  Increasingly 
Uferates,  society  becomes  less  able  to  cope  wiui 

finding  out  ^.^   OOVEBSMESTAL  BKSPOSSIBIIITy 

The  first  responsibility  of  government  Is  to  make  goo^^^^^^^^^  aefln« 
aeimquency.  Ne«,  to  attach  <]P'^'i;Vi'^''„^^^^^  judge,  juries  must 

police  must  police,  prosecutors  I'^°'^"'^',Sty  is  there  are  many  links 
^nvlct,  sentences  must  be  |/;a'„'^;,7w^^        link.  Today  there  al- 

l"a^s%Sto"t'rwr  uir—  delinquents  are  quick  to  learn 

"TrK^e^  stZ^  ?;!:rgXf  :-nt  IS  God.  a.-^^J-X;-/,L^^^ 

His  will  (Ron,.  13 )-  If  It  does  '"^^         !  Squency  (1076)  st     d  that 

The  Report  of  the  Task  F"rce  on  Juve  11    "eunq<^^    y  v 
every  piece  of  legislation  and  every  jeratlo^^^  , 

conMder  the  impact  on  ,f 'i'i"''^iiJ'V'icent  legislation  goes  directly  in 

strengthening  the  family  unit    P^loK  «  ,aws.  homo- 

the  opposite  direction  .  ^^e  JS*  "ai  iugnis  .  fornication, 
sexual  rights,  removal  "'J^^^vs  a^',"„«^'  delinquency  programs  that  em- 

Legislatures  aPP'-°V'''^    JThS  '^""'^^^^ 
ru°Lrent/Zt»^  rviS 

beTtf  ttr/tfugirX^ 
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If  the  government  considers  Itself  parens  patriae— responsible  for  the  prote<s 
tion  of  persons  non  sul  jurls-tUen  It  must  be  prepared  fully  to  act  Hkea  parent 
III  all  respects  (In  accordance  with  Biblical  principles),  and  not  as  recently  In 
New  Vork.  punishing  parents  for  corpoially  punlshl'j;?  their  children. 


CONCLUSION 


''«cripuire  makes  a  wonderful  promise :  "Train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should 
go:  and  when  he  Is  old.  he  will  not  depart  from  It"  (Prov.  22:6). 

Today  there  Is  much  concern  about  saddling  a  youngster  with  a  bad  record. 
But  It  must  be  remembered  that  everything  a  person  does  Is  ^  f, j^^f^I^^^f^^^j; 
It  ever  gets  down  on  paper  or  In  a  computer  file  or  not.  And  a  sklllf  Interrogator 
can  extract  It  from  him.  And  If  he  lies  about  It,  he  merely  makes  his  record  that 

"^^K^rrhenuore,  everyone  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  everythlug  he  has  done 
to  God  In  the  Judgment— even  every  Idle  wonl  he  hiife-uttered  (Mt.  l^.att). 

Thus  it  behooves  us  to  stress  the  avoidance  of  delinquency.  But  If  U  does  occur, 
to  deal  with  it  m  such  a  way  that  It  will  likely  not  happen  again.  If  leniency 
cuu>es  repetition,  then  ^^e  are  not  doing  delinquents  any  ^«yor  Obv  ously  we  need 
the  wisdom  of  God.  That  means  we  need  to  give  more  attention  to  His  Word. 
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PAEf  VIU.— STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ACT  APPROPRIATION 
DISCRETIONARY  AWARDS  MADE  BY  lEAA  MAR,  25.  1980  (MIDWAY  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1980} 


Fi sat  year  ^-^^ 
1979    Fiscal  y«ar 
(Oct  1,  1978)       ''1980  Total 
carryover  (Oct  1, 1979)  iwirdsd 

^     Award«d  to  date 

rercent 
awarded 

Percent 
unobligated 

OJJDPunit 

(0 

(n) 

Tout 

Awards 

(0 

(n)  new 

Balance 

447,051    1,000,000  1.447,051 

350,000 
290,700 
3,673.227 
3. 138,326 
7,452,346 

1 

1 

31.0 

1. 127,051 
2,294,455 

33,371,760 
7^88^,8'Jl 

^,304,129 

69.J 
90.! 
92.3 
72.0 
86.0 

Spectt!  emphiiis  

TotiJ  

215,248    3,000,000  3,215.248 
15.794,987  21,250,000  37,044,987 
19,)87  11,030,000  11.019,187 
16,506,473  36, 25a  000  52,756,473 

274,200 
3,271,9*5 
2. 179,486 
16,075,681 

.  16.500 
401,232 
958,840 
M,  376, 665 

5 
17 
10 
33 

3 
15 

6 
25 

2 
2 
4 
8 

* 

9.9 
9,7 
28.0 
14.0 

181  percent         1 19  percent 
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